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PREFACE. 
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Or. the many uſeful methods adopted of late years to 


facilitate the work of Education, by forming the Taſte, 
enlarging the Ideas, and ſtoring the Memory of youth in 


a pleaſing and judicious manner, that of making ſelections 


from the beſt writers has been found peculiarly ſucceſsful. 
Dr. Enfield, in his © Speaker,” and & Exerciſes in Elo- 
cution,” by availing himſelf of extenſive reading, and 
guided by good taſte, moſt happily ſucceeded, which has 
cauſed the plan to be much farther extended; and co- 
pious compilations have been produced in which Poetical 


as well as Proſe compoſitions form a bulky and diſtinet 


 yolu me, 


T o introduce young minds to an acquaintance with the 


beſt Authors in the Engliſh Language, whether original 
writers or learned and able Tranſlators, whether Orators, 
Wits, Poets, Eſſayiſts, Philoſophers, or Moraliſts, by 


forming an aſſemblage of their brighteſt thoughts, and 


moſt elaborate effuſions, whilſt it renders very eſſential aſ- 
ſiſtance in imparting uſeful knowledge, yet leaves a ſub- 
ject untouched, in its nature diſtinct indeed, but highly 
requiſite to be attended to: the Geographical Extracts 
now offered to the public were made with a view to pro- 
voy this neceſſary branch of inſtruction, by exhibiting 
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a general View of Earth and Nature, in a ; conciſe, enter- 


[- taining, and claſſified form, equally novel as compre- | 
henſive ; in which ſome of the moſt. intereſting ſubjects 


in Natural Philoſophy are elucidated, previous to diſ- 
Folge ſomewhat at large, thoſe of N atural Hiſtory. 


The literary purſuits of the Writer, for a conſiderable 
number of years, have been much directed to Geogra- 
- phical Studies, and books of Voyages and Travels, both 


_ Engliſh and Foreign, remote and recent with reſpect to 


time, have been extenſively peruſed ; and as it has been 
his practice to make extracts, by the expediting help 
of ſhort- hand characters, from every book of merit which 


he has conſulted, the collection is at length grown to a 
conſiderable bulk, and of a ſelection from ſuch materials 


By 110 preſent e is e 


The moſt curious and icitereſting; appearances and 


properties ef the globe are arranged under diſtinct heads, 
and the beſt accounts which could be obtained from 


writers of credit are given; fuch Phænomena of nature as 
do not properly fall under the notice of travellers are ex- 
plained from authors who have more ſucceſsfully ſtudied 


and written upon cheſe ſotzects 


Aſſter treating of the appearances Wy endes of the ; 


Earth, Air, and Water, the next ſubject entered upon is 
the moſt curious among the Foſfil and Vegetable pro- 
ductions; then the moſt remarkable among creatures poſ- 


ſeſſing Animal life, from Inſects through the various orders 


of brute Beaſts; and laſt of all peculiarities 3 in the Human 


Race, in different parts of the world, are deſcribed (in- 


cluding ſeveral Ly/us Nature of that ſpecies). To treat of 
: e being, by tracing 8 characteriſtio habits and | 
n 
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propenſities of Mankind, from the rudeſt ſtate of ſociety 
through the various manners and cuſtoms of poliſhed na- 
tions, would form an equally copious volume, which 
would be highly interciting, if the ſources of information 
were : ample; and the ſubject properly treated. | 


* 


In proſecuting the preſent volume, for the Carisfation | 


of the reader with reſpect to accuracy of quotation, as 
well as to enable him to obtain farther information con- 


cerning any particular ſubject, reference is generally made 


to the volume and page of each work which. has contri- 
buted to form this compilation; but it muſt be obferyed, 
that the ſenſe is generally retained without a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the words, it being deemed an eſſential requiſite 
to preſerve an uniformity in ſtyle, and in the mode of 
_ conveying ideas, a labour which, in ſome degree, converts 
compilation into ONTO, ; 


In proſecuting chis deſign, ſeveral poetical deſcriptions | 


are introduced; indeed, much attention has been paid to 
collecting ſuch as, whilſt they poſſeſs the animated glow 
of verſification, are no leſs valuable for their exactneſs of 


delineation. 
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N EPITOME of UNIVERSAL HISTORY ; or, a wakes View 


of the moſt important Revolutions and Events which are recorded | 
in the Hiſtories of the principal! Empires, Kingdoms, States, add Republics- 


ro ſubſiſting in the World; alſo their forms of Government : accom- 


panied with ſhort Accounts of the different Religions. 
| | . By JOHN PAYNE. 5 
In Two Volumes, Octavo, Price Thirteen Shillings in Boards, 
The Second Volume, containing the Aſiatic, African, and American, 


Hiſtories, may be had alone, Price Seven Shillings in e 75 thoſe who 
have already purchaſed the Firſt Volume. 


Printed for J. Jon nsow, St. Paul's Church Yard. 


The Character given of this Work in all the Reviews and Criticiſms | 
which have appeared has been expreſſive of warm Approbation. 


In our Review for September. 1794, we noticed the preceding Vo- 
lume of this Work, and commended the Fidelity, Diligence, and Perſe- 
verence of the Author, in extracting from the vaſt Maſs of European 
Hiſtory ſo amuſing and inſtructive a Collection of hiſtorical Details. In 
the Volume before us, we find no Reaſon to alter our Opinion, either of 


the Author or his Publication; for he preſerves throughout his Narrative 
Energy and Perſpicuity of Style; his Selections are made with the ſame 


udgment, and his Authorities are equally reſpectable. Indeed, in the 
peruſal of this Volume we have been ſtruck with the Diligence of Reſearch 
which 1s every where apparent, and extended to Authors and Documents 
of no common Occurrence: on conſidering them throughout, we are 
clearly of Opinion that theſe Volumes will make a very uſeful Addition to 
the Claſs of inſtructive mm Kc. Hritiſb Critic, Sept, 
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Roe-Buek of China and Lhibet—tlog-Deer on the iſland of 
Sumatra; the Beroah ſtone found in that creature—Civet-cat 
of Africa—Dogs ot Kamſchatka; Sledges drawn by them; 
method of travelling there Doss of the Hottentot country, 
of North America. tber fleſh efteemed delicious ſood by the 
Negroes of the Gold coaſt and by the Otaheitians; Dogs of 
New Zealand— The Armadillo ot South America The 
Hoss:—Haris of Japan, China, Abyſſinia, Tartary, Ara- 
bia, Ferſia, the Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Barbary—. 
Horſes of Europe. 3 Poland, Norway, Corkca, 
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Spain, tha Netherlands, England, Wales, Scotland, the 
Orknies, Iceland: Wild Horſes of North America, Virgi- 
nia, Carolina, Horſe races at Rome—Wid Aﬀes; in the 


Canary iſlands, and South America—The- Elephant; of In- 


dia, Sumatra, Ceylon, Siam, Tonquin, Cape of Good Hope, 


on the coaſt of Guinea-—The Rhinoceros of Sumatra and 
the Cape of Good Hope Camel and Dromedary of China, 


Fyria and Perſia—Camelopardalis or Giraffe The Lama, 


Guanaco and Vicuna of South America Mix ED BREED of 
 Anrmats. The Kumrah, Tumor, Mule—Sarer; in Mon- 


gol Tartary with long nd thick tails; wild mountainous of 


TNamſchatka; in the ſouthern parts of Hindoſtan ; Perkian 


with ſeven horns ; two kinds in Syria; Algiers. Sheep 1 


Europe; Lithuania, Hungary, Spain, particular account of 


the method of breeding Sheep and preparing their wool in 


Spain. Breed of Sheep in England; Warwickſhire, Lin- 
cColnſhire, Hereſordſhire, Banſtead Downs; Wales; Scots 

land, Iceland, North America, Peruvian—Go ars; Yellow 
of 'Fartary, Goat of Perſia, Syria, Natolia ; the Lerwee of 
Barbary ; the blue, ſpotted, diving and rock Goat of the 


zerland ; the Marmouſet ; the Muffoli of Corſica; 5 of 
Norway—H os; the black breed of China, Hogs of Java ; 
wild of India; Earth-Hog of the Cape; Hogs of Virginia; 
the Peccarea of South America—The Buxrrato; of japan; 
Carbow Buffalo of Sumatra; remarkable diſpoſition of the 
Buffalo on the iſland. of Pulo-Coudore; Buffalo of Syria, 


Cape of Good Hope, the Chamois and Bouquetin of Swit- - 


Abyflinia, the Cape; at Chillingham caſtle, Northumber- 


land; Buffalo of North America—The Dantos of Africa 
| Buri Cows and Oxzx; Japan, India, Abyſſinia, Algiers, 

| Barbary, Backalayers, or fighting Oxen of the Cape, Oxen 
of Madagaſcar, Cows of n Bull * of Spain. 
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Squirrel, Rabbit and Marmouſet of North A Rattle- 
Mouſe, Stink-Fox of the Cape; Skunk of North America, 
Poifonous Mice of Norway; the Lamus or Lemming; Rats 
of Kamſchatka, Hindoſtan, Barbadoes—Hares, varying to 
white in winter on the Alps, of Piedmont always white; 
Hares of Kamſchatka, Arabia, the Gold coaſt— The Por- 
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cupine of the Gold- coaſt and of North America Kangaroo | 


of New Holland—Shoe-Gooſe of India. 
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The Sable, Mar-mot, Stout or Ermine, S Marten 
Chalon, Beaver. 
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Zebra, Dante, Raccoon, opa * Apes, the 
Oran-Outang of Siam, Sierra Leone, che Gold Coaſt, Cam- 


achy, Borneo. 
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The Hyena and Wild Boar of Abyſſinia— Dubbah, Faadh, &c. 
of Africa — Paus of N and War of Norway. 
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Panther of Virginiz—Wolverene of North d 
and Wolves of Kamſchatka, Iceland, Virginia — Ant-Bear 
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America, eee of Barbary, and the ag of 
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Foſſil bones found in various parts of „WW 5 
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Albinoes, or White Negroes, | EE 505 


Indians of North America ſaid to have no beard, 


Goiters ard Idiotiſm. 


Wild Men— Peter the Wild Boy. 

Dwarfs and Giants. 

Skeleton of an Offified Man. N 

Inftances of attempts which have been made to form unc ivilized 
nature to European ſentiments and manners. 

A Hottentot Boy—Tupia—Tayeto—Aotourou—Mahine, or 
Oedidee—Omai from the South Sea IſlandsLeboo from 


* Felew . 


The Mar of the Won k p is to face the Title. 
The Mar of the Two Po LEs is to be placed at page 1 1. 


0. the many uſeful methods W of late years tq 
facilitate the work of Education, by forming the Taſte, 
enlarging the Ideas, and ſtoring the Memory of youth in 


a a pleaſing and judicious manner, that of making ſelections 


from the beſt writers has been found peculiarly ſucceſsful, 
Dr. Enfield, in his “ Speaker,” and © Exerciſes in Elo- 
cution,“ by availing himſelf of extenſive reading, and 


guided by good taſte, moſt happily ſucceeded, which has 


cauſed the plan to be much farther extended; and co- 
pious compilations have been produced i in which Poetical 
as well as Proſe * form a bulky and diſtin | 
volume, | 


To introduce young minds to an acquaintance with the 
beſt Authors in the Engliſh Language, whether original 
writers or learned and able Tranſlators, whether Orators, 
Wits, Poets, Eſſayiſts, Philoſophers, or Moraliſts, by 


forming an aſſemblage of their brighteſt thoughts, and 


moſt elaborate effuſions, whilſt it renders very eſſential aſ- 
| ſiſtance in imparting uſeful knowledge, yet leaves a ſub- 
ject untouched, in its nature diſtinct indeed, but highly 
requiſite to be attended to: the Geographical Extracts 


now offered to the public were made with a view to pro- 


vide this neceſſary branch of inſtruction, by exhibiting 
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were, 


a general View of Earth and Nature, in a conciſe, enter- 
taining, and claſſified form, equally novel as compre- 
henſive; in which ſome of the moſt intereſting ſubjects 


in Natural Philoſophy are elucidated, previous to dif- 
8 Kang ſomewhat at large, thoſe of Natural Hiſtory. 


The literary rarſuits of the Writer, for a conſiderable 


number of years, have been much directed to Geogra- 


phical Studies, and books of V oyages and Travels, both 
Engliſh and Foreign, remote and recent with reſpect to 
time, have been extenſively peruſed ; and as it has been 
his practice to make extracts, by the expediting help 
of ſhort- hand characters, from every book of merit which 


5 he has conſulted, the collection is at length grown to a 


conſiderable bulk, and of a ſelection from ſuch materials 
the preſent Volume is e 


en and intereſting appearances and 
properties of the globe are arranged under diſtinct heads, 
and the beſt accounts which could: be obtained from 
writers of credit are given; ſuch phznomena of nature as 


do not properly fall under the notice of travellers are ex- 
plained from authors who have more ſucceſifully ſtudied 


and written upon theſe ſubjects. 

| Aﬀer wats of the appearances and properties of the 
Earth, Air, and Water, the next ſubject entered upon is 
the moſt curious among the Foſſil and Vegetable pro- 
ductions; then the moſt remarkable among creatures poſ- 


ſeſſing Animal life, from Inſects through the various orders 


of brute Beaſts ; and laſt of all peculiarities in the Human 


| Race, in different parts of the world; are deſcribed (in- 


cluding ſeveral Laſus Nature of that ſpecies). To treat of 
21 888 . by n the characteriſtic habits and 
| Propenſities 


| BREFACE; WP 


-openſitie of: Mankind, from the rudeſt late of ſociety 
through the various mianners and cuſtoms of poliſhed na- 


tions, would form an equally copious volume, which 


_ © would be highly intereſting; if the ſources of information 
were ample, and the ſubject properly treated, 


In proſecuting the preſent volume, for the ſatisfaction | 
of the reader with reſpect to accuracy of quotation, as” 
well as to enable him to obtain farther information con- 
cerning any particular ſubject, reference is generally made 
to the volume and page of each work which has contri- 
buted to form this compilation; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that the ſenſe is generally retained without a firict adhe- | 


rence to the words, it being deemed. an eſſential requiſite t, 


to preſerve an uniformity in ſtyle, and in the mode of 
conveying ideas, a labour which, i in ſome degree, converts 


auen into 3 85 25 2 20 *. 


13 


| In protecting chis deüigt, ſevetal coetical defections 
are introduced; indeed, much attention has been paid to 
collecting ſuch as, whilſt they poſſeſs the animated glow. ' - 


_— 


of verſification, are no leſs valuable for their exactneſs of 
delineation, : | 
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in the Hiſtories of the principal Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics 


naov⸗ ſubſiſting in the World; alſo their forms of Government: accom- 


panied with ſhort Accounts of the different Religions. 
| Buy JOHN PAYNE. 
in Two Volumes, Octavo, Price Thirteen Shillings i in Boards, 


The Second Volume, containing the Afiatic, African, and American, 
Hiſtories, may be had alone, Price Seven Shillings in Boards, by, thoſe who 


have already purchaſed the Firſt Volume. 
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The Character given of this Work in all the Reviews and Criticiſms 
which have appeared has been expreſſive of warm Approbation, | 


4 Tn our Review for September, 1794, we noticed the preceding Vo- 
Jame of this Work, and commended the Fidelity, Diligence, and Perſe. 
verence of the Author, in extracting from the vaſt Maſs of European 
Hiſtory ſo amuſing and inſtructi ve a Collection of hiſtorical Details. In 
the Volume before us, we find no Reaſon to alter our Opinion, either of 
the Author or his Publication; for he preferves throughout his Narrative 
Energy and Perſpicuity of Style; his Selections are made with the ſame 
Judgment, and his Authorities are equally reſpectable. Indeed, in the 
peruſal of this Volume we have been ſtruck with the Diligence of Reſearch 
which is every where apparent, and extended to Authors and Documents 


of no common Occurrence: on conſidering them throughout, we are 


clearly of Opinion that theſe Volumes will make a very uſeful Addition to 
we Ci of inſtructive Books, Kc.“ * Critic, Sept. 
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N Curious Particulars reſpecting the Globe, | 


and ſo diverſified, tending in the moſt effectual manner to fix the at- 
ardent mind of man has endeavoured to penetrate into-the hidden 


receſſes of things; to explain the cauſes which have produced this 
globular world which we inhabit ; the operations which brought 


of this vaſt fabric has rendered the origin of, this material world in- 


| ſcrutable to the powers of the human mind, ſo that ingenuity and 


ſcience have in no inftance been more bewildered and loft than amidſt 
inquiries into the ſecrets of nature: The effect is apparent, the cauſe 
lies concealed, The formation of mountains; the reſervoirs which 


unceaſingly pour forth ſupplies to ſprings, and uniformly preſerve the 


peculiar qualities which diftinguiſh each, whether as intenſely cold, 
tepid, hot, mineral, petrifying, or noxious; the impelling power 
which gives motion to the winds, and precipitates the elemental fury, 
all lie concealed from human ſight ; but it is fully ſufficient for the 


gratification of rational and temperate curioſity, to ſurvey the ap- 
pearances, operations, and productions of nature, without inquiring 


by what mighty means ſuch things were firſt produced, and by what 
unceaſing energy the ſyſtem of Nature maintains its undeviating re- 
gularity and order. | 


Through worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
| He who thiough vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
. See worlss on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 
| Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 
What other planets circle other ſuns, 
What vary'd being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 
May tell how heav'n has made things as they are. - 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
F = The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
4 SGradations juſt, has thy pervading foul | 
| - Louk'd through? or can a py contain the whole? 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXTRACTS, 


THE appearances of Nature exhibit ſubjects for contemplation on 
. * ſo vaſt a ſcale; ſubjects in themſelves ſo grand, fo beautiful, 


tention, delight the fancy, and enlarge the ſphere of thought, that the 


about the various appearances on its ſurface, and the many wonders: 
which are found depoſited in its bowels ; but the omnipotent framer 
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& GEOGRAPHICAL EXTRACTS. 
- WH CHAP. I. | 
 CLIMATES and ZONES; COLD and HEAT. 


 GeoGRAPHERS have divided the ſurface of the globe into fixty 


- climates, of which thirty are northward of the equator, and thirty 


ſouthward; by theſe climates the length of the day, from ' ſun- 
riſing to ſun- ſetting, is ſhe wn, in its increaſe and decreale proceeding 


from the equator to the poles; from the equator to the arctic, or 


northern polar circle, twenty-four climates are traced out, and 
through each a difference of half an hour ariſes in the length of the 
day and night; and in like manner from the equator to the antarQic, 
or ſouthern polar circle. The fix climates which lie between the 
polar circles and the poles, both the northern and the ſouthern, differ 
from each other by one entire month progreſſiveaxyx. 

As climates deſcribe the length of days, ſo zones deſcribe the de- 
gree of heat prevailing on different parts of the earth. Both ancient 
and modern geographers agree in dividing the earth into five zones 
in number and three in quality, namely, the torrid, the temperate 
north and ſouth, and the frigid both north and ſouth. The torrid 
zone extends from the equator to the tropic of cancer northward, 
and to the tropic of capricorn ſouthward, twenty-three degrees and 
an half each (very nearly), making forty-ſeven degrees in all, The 
two temperate Zones extend themſelves from the two tropics ta the 


polar circles on each fide the equator, being forty-three degrees each, 


and eighty-ſix degrees in the whole. The two frigid zones embrace 


the regions from the polar circles to the poles, extending, in each di- 


rection, over twenty-three and an half degrees, in the whole forty- 
ſeven degrees. Thus northward or ſouthward ns 
4, Torrid zone = = 237 
| Temperate «- .= 43 
Frigid - - - 232 
In the whole — = 
diſtance from the equator to either pole; but conſidering the northern 
and ſouthern regions in one account, the general diviſion of the globe 
into zones will ſtand thus : e | 
; |. The torrid zones = = 47 degrees 
The temperate - - 86 
The frigid = - = 47 


CE NE N 


1 | 1580 degrees, the extent of 
the earth from north to ſouth, which geographers have divided into 
two hemiſpheres, viz. the northern and ſouthern. | 
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Degrees and Effefts of Cold toward the South Pole. —Sufferings of Sir 


Foſeph Banks, Dr, Solander, and ten more on Terra Dl Fuego. 


Captain Chok's Voyage toward the South Pole. N 
The ancients, having a very imperfect knowledge of the globe, 
conſidered the two temperate zones as the only habitable parts of the 
earth, believing the heat of the torrid zone to be inſuppottable for the 
human frame, and the cold of the frigid zones as equally deſtructive of 
animal exiſtence. Both theſe opinions are now fully refuted; the hu- 
man race being known to exiſt within the arctic circle, and ſome ſpecies 
of quadrupeds and birds even as far as eighty degrees; whilſt the 
attempts made by Captain Cook to penetrate within the antarctie cir- 
cle, when he proceeded ſomething beyond the ſeventy-firſt degree 
proves, that although there is no viſible Jand. Iying more fouthward 
than the ſixtieth degree of ſouth latitude, yet birds of more than one kin 
inhabit the expanſe of ice which, in every direction, ſtops all advances 
toward the ſouth pole. With reſpect to the torrid zone, the diſcovery 
of the Weſt Indies, and of the American continent, proved that popu- 
lation in thoſe parts was at leaſt equal to that of any part in Europe, 
| What occaſions the high northern latitudes to be viſited with a leſs 
degree of cold than regions ſituated in the ſame ſouthern latitudes hag 
never been ſatisfactorily accounted for; the only ſolution which has 
been given is the greater quantity of land in the northern regions than 
in thoſe of the ſouthern, but whatever the cauſe may be, the difference 
is very great; thus Glaſgow, in Scotland, is ſituated, juſt about the 
ſame northern latitude as Cape Horn is in the ſouthern, whilſt the 
winters in the firſt are attended with a leſs degree of cold than 
many ſummer days in the latter. The iſland of Terra del Fuego, 
although never viſited by European navigators. but in the ſummer 
months, is deſcribed as among the moſt dreary and deſolate ſpots of 
habitable earth, and the few inhabitants upon it as the moſt miſera- 
ble and deſtitute of the human race, The ſufferings which Sir Jo- 
ſeph Banks, Dr. Solander, and their company endured, when em- 


barked with Captain Cook on board the Endeavour, on this coaſt, - 


near Strait le Maire, in January 1768, which is the height of ſum- 
mer in that hemiſphere, anſwering to July in the northern, prove 
the changeableneſs of the weather, and ſeverity of the cold. | 
Sir Joſeph (then Mr.) Banks, and Dr. Solander, were defirous of 
| availing themſelves of a fine day, which, in that climate, is very rare, 
even at that time of the year, to explore a country which had never 
been viſited by any botaniſt, For this purpoſe, they went on ſhore 
early in the morning, being twelve in company. They preſently 
found great and unexpected impediments in their progrels, by deep 
ſwamps and thick underwood, ſo that they were until three o'clock 
in the afternoon employed in aſcending a mountain; when ſuddenly 
the air, which had been till then ſerene and mild, became cold and 
piercing, and ſnow began to fall; notwithſtanding which, they pro- 
ceeded, in expectation of * the rocky part of the hill, 3 
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lay before them at a ſmall diſtance, This perſeverance was rewarded 


by finding a great variety of plants entirely unknown to botanifts ; 
the day, however, was now ſo far ſpent that it was impoſſible to re- 


turn to the ſhip that night; and the cold had by this time become 
very intenſe, and large quantities of ſnow had fallen, ſo that the moſt 
dreary proſpect preſented itſelf, Whilſt they were proceeding in ſearch 


of the neareſt valley, Dr. Solander, who was well acquainted with the 


effects of intenſe cold, having paſſed over the mountains that divide 
Sweden and Norway, repreſented to the company the neceſlity they 
were under of continuing in motion, however they might feel themſelves 


attacked by a laſſitude and ſluggiſhneſs ; he aſſured them, that who- 
ever fat down would ſleep, and whoever ſlept would wake no more. 


They had not proceeded far before the effects apprehended began 
to be felt, and he, who had thus cautioned others, was the firſt to 
declare himſelf unable to obſerve his own precept ; at length, over- 
come by a ftupor, he threw himſelf on the ground, although it was 
covered with ſnow. A black ſervant of Mr. Banks, named Rich- 
mond, next yielded to this fatal propenſity. In this diftreſs, five of 
the company were ſent forward to make a fire at the firſt convenient 
place they could find, whilſt the reſt continued with the doctor, mak- 
ing uſe of every means to keep him awake. The poor negro was ſo 


overcome with fatigue, that being told he muſt keep in motion or he 


would be frozen to death, replied, that he deſired only to lie down 
and die. At length, all the endeavours of the company became in- 
effectual; their whole ſtrength was not ſufficient to carry their two 
exhauſted companions, ſo that they were ſuffered to ſit down, and in 
a ſhort time they fell into a ſound ſleep. . In a few minutes after, 
news was brought that a fire was kindled at the diſtance of about a 


quarter of a mile. Dr. Solander was then waked with great diffi- 
culty ; but during his ſhort ſleep, his muſcles were become ſo con- 

e fell off his feet, and he had almoſt loſt the uſe | 
of his limbs; but all attempts to wake the ſervant were ineffeQual : 
two men, who ſeemed to have ſuffered the leaſt by the cold, were 
left to look after him, and in a ſhort time, two others were ſent to 


tracted, that his 


their relief; one of the former rejoined the company, but the other 
was quite inſenſible; their, companions, therefore, made them a bed 


of boughs, and ſpread the ſame covering over them to a conſiderable 


height, and in that ſituation left them. - | 
The company paſſed the remainder of the night in a dreadful ſitua 


tion, round the fire, ſuppoſing themſelves at a great diſtance from the 


ſhip, their way lying through a trackleſs wood, and they unprovided 
with refreſhments, their only proviſions being a vulture, which they 
had ſhot in their journey. Nor did the dawn of day remove their ap- 
prehenſions; for at the approach of light nothing preſented itſelf to 
their view but a dreary expanſe of ſnow. It was not till fix o'clock 
in the morning that they could diſcover the place of the ſun through 


the clouds, which then began ſomewhat to diſperſe, With foreboding 


apprehenſions they went in fearch of poor Richmond and the other 


man, whom they found quite dead; a dog, which belonged to one of 


| | c them, 
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them, was found alive, ſtanding cloſe by his maſter's corpſe, which 
he unwillingly left to follow the company. The hardy nature of this 
animal enabled him to brave the ſeverity of the weather, and he was 
ſome years ago alive in England. e . :. 
About eight o'clock the ſnow began to melt, and the company de- 
termined upon ſetting forward. Their hunger by this time was be- 
come outrageous; having, therefore, ſkinned their vulture, they di- 
vided it into ten parts, every man dreſſing his own ſhare for himſelf. 
This ſcanty meal, which only furniſhed each perſon with a few 
mouthfuls, being finiſhed, they quitted their fire-fide about ten o'clock, - 
and, no leſs unexpectedly than joyfully, reached the beach where 
the ſhip lay in about three hours ; for upon tracing their advances 
toward the hill the day before, they found, that, inſtead of aſcend- 
ing in a direct line, they had almoſt gone round it. (Hawkeſworth's 
Voyages.) How much is the world indebted to men of ſcience, who 
will brave all the dangers of the moſt inhoſpitable climes to enlarge 
the ſtores of human knowledge! | 5 | 5 
The next voyage which Captain Cook conducted was that in 
which he a ſecond time circumnavigated the globe. The principal 


object of it was to explore the high ſouthern latitudes, and to aſcer- 


tain with preciſion how far it was poſſible to penetrate toward the 
ſouth pole. For this purpoſe two ſhips were fitted out, the Reſolu- 
tion and Adventure; of the latter, Captain Furneaux had the com- 
mand. In peruſing the account of that moſt important voyage, at- 
tention and aſtoniſhment are excited, whilſt following ſuch bold 
mortals through a watery expanſe which no keel had ever cut before, 
and which will never again be traverſed through all the periods of 
recording time, The learned reader may therefore feel himſelf in- 


clined to exclaim with Horace, 


Illi robur, et æs triplex 
Tirca pectus erat, qui fragilem truei 

Commiſit pelago ratem 
Primus, &c. | : 

Or oak, or braſs with triple fold 

That hardy mortal's.daring breaſt enroll'd, 
Who firſt to the wild ocean's rage 

Launch'd the frail bark. | FRANCIS, 


Roggewein, a Dutch navigator of conſiderable note, had failed ſo 
far to the ſouthward as to approach very near to the Antarctic cirele, 
but Captain Cook proceeded beyond it, and penetrated near five de- 
grees farther on toward'the South Pole. Indeed during the voyage 
he three times paſſed the Antarctic: the firſt time was in the year 
1773, in longitude 39® 35 E. when he proceeded to 67* 35' 5. the 
ſecond and third times were in the year 1773 and 1774, he then 
croſſed it in 14% 46“ weſt longitude (Dec. 20th) and proceeded 
to about 1322, then again in 109? 317 W. (Jan. 26th, 1774). _ 

In his third attempt to proceed ſouthward, on the 26th of January, 
the mildeſt ſunſhine was enjoyed * had ever been experienced - | 


1 
4 


— 


* 
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the frigid zone, which led Captain Cook to entertain hopes of pence 


trating as far toward the ſouth pole as other navigators had done to- 
ward the north pole; but the next day, about four in the morning, 
they diſcovered a ſolid ice- field of immenſe extent before them, 
which bore from eaſt to weſt, A bed of fragments floated all round 


this field, which ſeemed to be raiſed ſeveral feet high above the level 


of the water. Whilſt in this fituation, the ſouthern part of the ho- 


- Tizon, was illuminated yo rays of light reflected from the ice, to 


a conſiderable height. Ninety-ſeven ice iſlands were diſtinctly ſeen 


Within the field, beſide thoſe on the outſide ; many of them very 


large, and looking like a ridge of mountains, riſing one above an- 


other till they were Joſt in the clouds. The outer, or northern edge 


of .this immenſe field, was compoled of looſe or broken ice cloſe 
packed together, ſo that it was not poſſible for any thing to enter 
it. Such mountains of ice as theſe, Captain Cook believes, never 


were ſeen in the Greenland ſeas, ſo that no compariſon can be drawn 
between the ice here and there; and it was the opinion of moſt on 
board, that this ice extended quite to the pole, to which they were 


then within leſs than nineteen degrees; or perhaps joined to ſome 
land to which it had been fixed from the earlieſt time; and that it 
is to the ſouth of this parallel that all the ice is formed, which is 


found ſcattered up and down to the northward, and afterward 


breken off by gales of wind, or other cauſes, and brought forward 
by the currents which were always found to ſet in that direction in 
high latitudes, Some penguins were heard even here, but none ſeen, 
and. few other birds, or any thing that could lead to a ſuppoſition 

nat there was any land near: however Captain Cook is of opinion 


that there muſt be ſome land to the ſouth behind this ice. “But if 


there is,” ſays he, it can afford no better retreat for birds, or any 
other e than the ice itſelf, with which it muſt be wholly co- 
vered: I, who was ambitious, not only of going farther than any 
one had been before, but as far as it was poſſible for man to go, 
was not ſorry at meeting with this interruption; as it in ſome mea- 
ſure relieved us, at leaſt ſhortened the dangers and hardſhips inſepa- 


rable from the navigation of the ſouthern polar regions. Since 


therefore we could not proceed further to the ſouth, no other reaſon 
need be aſſigned for my tacking and ſtanding back to the north, 
being at this time in the latitude of 71® 10! ſouth, longitude 106® 54! 
weſt; ? which was the neareſt approximation to the pole during 


the whole voyage. For/ter, I. 544. Cook, I. 268. | 


After having thus fully explored thoſe appaling regions he bade 
an eternal farewel to the ſouthern frigid zone, croſſing the Antarctic 


at 101 weſt longitude. | 


. 


On Chriſtmas day 1773, the Midſummer in thoſe parts, they 
were in about 582 ſouth, and Captain Cook made this remark in 
his journal. Although this was the middle of ſummer with us, 
I much queſtion if the day was colder in any part of England.” 
Second Voyage, Vol. I. page 31. During their whole ſummer conti- 
| | 6 h nuance 
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nuance in thoſe latitudes, they had no thaw, for the mercury in 


Fahrenheit's thermometer kept generally below the freezing point. 


. Whilſt in the frigid zone, they had ſcarcely any night, fo that 
within a few minutes of midnight, the light of the ſun was ſufficient _ 
to write or read by. The ſun's ſtay below the horizon was ſo ſhort - 
that a clear. twilight continued all the time of his diſappearing. 
Forſter's account of Captain Cook's ſecond voyage, I. 536. g 

In the firſt attempt to penetrate ſouthward, Captain Cook was one 
hundred and ſeventeen days without a ſight of land, and in his ſe- 
cond, he was one hundred and four in the lame ſituation, 


Beceating for joyleſs months the gloomy wave, 
Doomed all that time to explore | „ 
Thrilling regions of thick- ribbed ice, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world. | Cs of 
Tt might have been ſuppoſed, that the hardſhips and dangers 
which had been endured, together with the important geographical 


knowledge which had been acquired, would have induced this great 


navigator, now that he had quitted the South Sea, to reſt from his 
Jabours, and to have ſought his native country by the moſt direct 


route. But he, like Cæſar, thinking nothing done whilſt any thing 


remained undone, was ſtill intent on farther reſearches, and re- 
ſolved to traverſe the Atlantic Ocean, between the 50th and both 
degrees of latitude, from the meridian of Cape Horn to that of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in which he ſpent upward of three months. 
That the officers and men quietly acquieſced in this farther exten- 
ſion of their toils and perils, deprived of the two eſſentials to the 
enjoyment of life, nouriſhing food and human intercourſe, that 
amidſt the chaotic ſcenes which yet detained them, a general ſpirit 
of diſcontent, and a ſtrong propenſity to mutiny, did not prevail, 
prove their great leader to have poſſeſſed that elevation of mind and 
inſinuating manner, which effectually control the moſt boiſterous 
ſpirits, and make the heavieſt and the longeſt ſufferings ſupportable, 
— by ſuch a man partaking in them, and cheerfully undergoing 
them. a | | ; 

In the cruiſe of 1775, a large iſland was diſcovered which our 


navigator named SOUTHERN GEORGIA. It lies between 53 577 


and 54* 57 ſouth latitude, 38® 13/ and 35 34' weſt longitude, and 
is deſcribed as a country the moſt ſavage and horrible; not a tree 


nor even a ſhrub was to be ſeen; th- wild rocks raiſed their lofty _ | 


ſummits till they were loſt in the clouds, and valleys Jay covered 
with ſnow. Seals and fea bears were numerous, and a fea lion was 


| ſhot, The ſeals and penguins killed here were very acceptable food 


to the whole crew; for any kind of freſh meat was eagerly coveted, 
& For my own part,” ſays Captain Cook, “ I was now, for the firſt 
time, heartily tired of ſalt meat of every kind; and though the fleſh 
of the pengujns could ſcarcely vie with bullock's liver, it being freſh 


was ſufficient to make it go down.” (Vol. II. page 533.) Even 


„ 
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the climate of Tiera del Fuego, though lying more to the ſouth- 
ward, is mild, with reſpect -to that of Georgia; the difference in 
the thermometer being obſerved to be at leaſt 10 deg: Beſide being 
uninhabitable, South Georgia does not appear to contain a ſingle 
article for which it might be viſited occaſionally by European ſhips. 
(Forfter, II. 533:) Not a river or ftream of freſh water was ſſeen 
on the whole coaſt. . (Cook, II. 218.) | gt 
Captain Cook left the ſouthern part of this iſland on the 26th of 
anuary, and fteered eaft-ſouth-eaſt until he arrived in 60? lat. fur- 
ther than which he did not intend to go, unleſs he obſerved ſome _ 
certain ſigns of meeting with land. Theſe high ſouthern latitudes, 
where nothing was to be found but ice and thick fogs, had at length: 
tired even this perſevering chieftain himſelf. Many on board were 
at this time afflited with ſevere rheumatic pains and colds, and ſome 
were ſuddenly taken with fainting fits, ſince their unwholeſome 
juiceleſs food could not ſupply the waſte of animal fpirits. As the 
ſhip was now proceeding northward, the hope of ſoon reaching a 
milder climate diffuſed a general ſatisfaction; but another frozen 
country roſe to their view, and threatened to retard the accompliſh-. } 
ment of their wiſhes. The diſcovery of this land was made on the 
31ſt of January, at ſeven in the morning. Captain Cook gave the 
name of SANDWICH-LAND to this diſcovery, which may poſſibly be 
the northern point of a continent; for he is of opinion that there is 
a track of land near the pole, which is the ſource of moſt of the ice 
that is ſpread over this vaſt Southern Ocean. He likewiſe thinks it 
extends fartheſt to the north oppoſite the ſouthern Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans, becauſe ice was always found more toward the north 
in thoſe ſeas than any where elſe; which he imagines could not be, 
if there was not land of conſiderable extent to the ſouth ; but the 
_ riſque that is run in exploring a coaſt in theſe unknown and icy ſeas 
is ſo very great, that he concludes, on the beſt grounds, that no 
man will ever venture farther than he has done; and that the lands 
which may lie to the ſouth will never be explored. - Thick fogs, 
ſmow ſtorms, intenſe cold, and every other thing that can render 
navigation dangerous, mult be encountered, and theſe difficulties are 
greatly heightened by the inexpreſſibly horrid aſpect of the country; 
a country doomed by nature never once to- fee] the warmth of the 
ſun's rays, but to lie buried in everlaſting now and ice. The ports 
which may be on the coaſt are in a manner wholly filled up with 
frozen ſnow of vaſt thickneſs ; but if any be ſo far open as to invite 
_ a ſhip into it, ſhe would run a riſque of being fixed there for ever, 
or of coming out in an ice-iſland. The iſlands and floats on the 
coaſt, the great falls from the ice- cliffs in the port, or a heavy ſnow- 
ſtorm, attended with a ſharp froſt, would be equally fatal. (Ceo, II. 
231.) The. moſt ſouthern extremity that was ſeen was called 
Southern Thule, and lies in latitude 59 30“ ſouth, longitude 27 30 
weſt. The whole country had the moſt deſolate and horrid appear- 
ance imaginable; not a ſingle blade of graſs could be diſcerned upon 
it, and it ſeemed to be forſaken even by the amphibious and lumpiſn 
* a | | animals 
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animals which dwelt on South Georgia. It remains very doubtful: 


whether the different projecting points form one connected land, or 
ſeveral diſtinct iſtands; and this may probably continue undeter- 


mined for ages to come, ſince an expedition to thoſe inhoſpitable 


parts of the world, beſide being extremely perilous, does not ſeem 
likely to be productive of great advantages to mankind. (Forſter, II. 
539.) Prudence would not permit the commander to venture near 
a coaſt ſubject to thick fogs, where there was no anchorage, and 


every part was blocked and filled up with ice, and the whole coun- 


try, from the ſummits of the mountains down to the very brink of 
the cliffs which terminate the coaſt, was covered two fathom thick 


__ with everlaſting ſnow. 


Thron'd in his palace of cerulean ice, 
Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court; 
And thro? his airy hall the loud miſrule 
Of driving tempeſt is for ever heard: | 
Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath 
-- Here arms his winds with all-ſubduing froſt : 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows. 


| It would have been raſhneſs in me,” ſays Captain Cook, © to 


have riſked all that had been done during the voyage in diſcovering 
and exploring a coaſt, which, when diſcovered and explored, would 
have anſwered no end. whatever, or have been of the leaſt uſe to 
navigation or geography, or indeed to any other ſcience.” N 
It had long been a prevailing opinion among the learned that a 


large continent exiſted in the Southern Hemiſphere, of which New 


Holland, a country which had been viſited and named by Taſman, 
a Dutch navigator, was ſuppoſed to be a part. This imaginary - 


continent was generally ſtyled Terra 4u/iralts incognita, but ſuch an 


idea is now entirely refuted, for the panegyriſt of Captain Cook 


Jjuſtly remarks, that “ this voyage will immortalize the conductor 


of it; in it vaſt tracts of new coaſt were not only diſcovered but ſur- 
veyed, the illuſion of a Terra Auſtralis incognita was diſpelled, 
whilſt the bounds of the habitable earth as well as thoſe of the na- 
vigable ocean in the ſouthern hemiſphere were fixed.“ (Sir Jobn 
Pringle's diſcourſe delivered to the Royal Society.) 5 


Ick IsLanDs in the SOUTHERN RECIONs deſcribed.— Suſferings f 


Lieutenant Riou and his Crew, in the Guardian Frigate, by ſtriking. 
againſt an 1ce- Iſland. „ | 
Among the many intereſting diſcoveries which this voyage reu7 

vealed to the world, the vaſt iſlands of floating ice which abound in 


the ſouthern latitudes may be conſidered as peculiarly worthy of 


notice, The firſt of theſe was met with on the 10th of December, 
1773, in latitude 50 40! ſouth. It was about fifty feet high, and 


half a mile in circuit, flat at top, and its ſides roſe in a perpendicular 


direction, againſt which the ſea broke exceedingly bigh. (Cook, I. 


22.) 
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the climate of Tiera del Fuego, though lying more to the ſouth- 
ward, is mild, with reſpect to that of Georgia; the difference in 
the thermometer being obſerved to be at leaſt 10 deg. Beſide being 
uninhabitable, South Georgia does not appear to contain a ſingle 
| article for which it might be viſited occaſionally by European ſhips, 
ix wh II. 5 33.) Not a river or ftream of freſh water was ſeen. 
on the whole coaſt. _ (Cook, II. 218.) 

| Captain Cook left the ſouthern part of this iſland on the 26th of 
| January, and ſteered eaſt-ſouth-eaft until he arrived in 60% lat, fur- 
ther than which he did not intend to go, unleſs he obſerved ſome 

certain ſigns of meeting with land. Theſe high ſouthern latitudes, 
= where nothing was to be found but ice and thick fogs, had at length 
tired even this perſevering chieftain himſelf. Many on board were 
at this time afflicted with ſevere rheumatic pains and colds, and ſome 
were ſuddenly taken with fainting fits, ſince their unwholeſome 
juiceleſs food could not ſupply the waſte of animal ſpirits. As the 
ſhip was now proceeding northward, the hope of ſoon reaching a 
milder climate diffuſed a general ſatisfa&tion,z, but another frozen 
country roſe to their view, and threatened to retard the accompliſh- 
ment of their wiſhes. The diſcovery of this land was made on the 
Ziſt of January, at ſeven in the morning. Captain Cook gave the 
name of SANDWICH-LAND to this diſcovery, which may poſſibly be 
the northern point of a continent; for he is of opinion that there is 
a track of land near the pole, which is the ſource of moſt of the ice 
that is ſpread over this vaſt Southern. Ocean. He likewiſe thinks it 
extends fartheſt to the north oppoſite the ſouthern Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans, becauſe ice was always found more toward the north 
in thoſe ſeas than any where elſe; which he imagines could not be, 
if there was not land of conſiderable extent to the ſouth ; but the 
riſque that is run in exploring a coaſt in theſe unknown and icy ſeas 
is ſo very great, that he concludes, on the beſt grounds, that no 
man will ever venture farther than he has done; and that the lands 
which may lie to the ſouth will never be explored. - Thick fogs, 

| ſnow ſtorms, intenſe cold, and every other thing that can render 
3 navigation dangerous, muſt be encountered, and theſe difficulties are 
greatly heightened by the inexpreſſibly horrid aſpect of the country; 

a country doomed by nature never once to feel the warmth of the 

ſun's rays, but to lie buried in everlaſting now and ice. The ports 

' Which may be on the coaſt are in a manner wholly filled up with 
frozen ſnow of vaſt thickneſs ; but if any be ſo far open as to invite 

a ſhip into it, ſhe would run a riſque of being fixed there. for ever, 
or of coming out in an ice-iſland. The iſlands and floats on the 

| coaſt, the great falls from the ice- cliffs in the port, or a heavy ſnow- 
ſtorm, attended with a ſharp froſt, would be equally fatal. (Cock, II. 

| 231.) The moſt ſouthern extremity that was ſeen was called 
: Southern Thule, and lies in latitude 59* 30“ ſouth, longitude 27 got 
welt. The whole country had the moſt deſolate and horrid appear- 
ance imaginable; not a ſingle blade of graſs could be diſcerned upon 
it, and it ſeemed to be forſaken even by the amphibious and lumpiſh - 
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animals which dwelt on South Georgia, It remains very doubtful 
whether the different projecting points form one connected land, or 
ſeveral diſtinct iſlands; and this may probably continue undeter- 
mined for ages to come, ſince an expedition to thoſe inhoſpitable 
parts of the world, beſide being extremely perilous, does not ſeem 
likely to be productive of great advantages to mankind. . ( Forfter, II. 
539.) Prudence would not permit the commander to venture near 
a cuaſt ſubject to thick fogs, where there was no. anchorage, and 
every part was blocked and filled up with ice, and the whole coun- 
try, from the ſummits of the mountains down to the very brink of 


the cliffs which terminate the coaſt, was covered two fathom thick 


with everlaſting ſnow. 


Thron'd in his palace of cerulean ice, 
Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court; 
And thro? his airy hall the loud miſrule 
Of driving tempeſt is for ever heard: - 
Nere the grim tyrant meditates his wrath'; 
Here arms his winds with all-ſubduing froſt : 
| Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows. 


It would have been raſhneſs in me,” ſays Captain Cook, * to 
have riſked all that had been done during the voyage in diſcoyering 
and exploring a coaſt, which, when diſcovered and explored, would 
have anſwered no end whatever, or have been of the leaſt uſe to 
navigation or geography, or indeed to any other ſcience.” 2 

It had long been a prevailing opinion among the learned that a 
large continent exiſted in the Southern Hemiſphere, of which New” 
Holland, a country which had been viſited and named by Taſman, 
a Dutch navigator, was ſuppoſed to be a part. This imaginary 
continent was generally ſtyled Terra Auſiralis incognita, but ſuch an 
idea is now entirely refuted, for the panegyriſt of Captain Cook 
juſtly remarks, that “ this voyage will immortalize the conductor 
of it; in it vaſt tracts of new 2 were not only diſcovered but ſur- 


veyed, the illuſion of a Terra Auſtralis incognita was diſpelled, 


whilſt the bounds of the habitable earth as well as thoſe of the na- 


vigable ocean in the ſouthern hemiſphere were fixed.“ (Sir Jobn | 


Pringle's diſcourſe delivered to the Royal Society.) 


Ice IsLanDs in the SOUTHERN REGIONS deſcribed.—Sufferings of 
Lieutenant Riou and his Crew, in the Guardian Frigate, by ſtriking. 
againſt an 1ce-1ſ/land. 5 : * 5 5 


Among the many intereſting diſcoveries which this voyage re- 
vealed to the world, the vaſt iſlands of floating ice which abound in 
the ſouthern latitudes may be conſidered as peculiarly worthy of 
notice. The firſt of theſe was met with on the roth of December, 
1773, in latitude 50? 40“ ſouth. It was about fifty feet high, and 
half a mile in circuit, flat at top, and its ſides roſe in a perpendicular 
direction, againſt which the ſea broke exceedingly high. (Cook, - 

| | 24.3" 
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22.) In the afternoon of the ſame day, they ſailed near another 
large cubical maſs, which was about 2000 feet long, 400 feet broad, 
and at leaſt as high again as the main top gallant maſt head, or 
200 feet, According to the experiments of Boyle, and Mairan, 
the volume of ice is to that of ſea- water nearly as 10 to 9; conſe- 
quently, by the known rules of hydroſtatics, the volume of ice 
which riſes above the ſurface of the water, is to that which ſinks 
below it as 1 to 9. Suppoſing therefore this piece to be entirely of a 
regular figure, its depth under water muſt have been 1800 feet, and 
its whole height 2000 feet: allowing its length as above mentioned 
| 2000 feet, and its breadth 400 feet, the whole maſs muſt have con- 
tained 1600 millions cubic feet of ice. Such is the account given by 
Mr. Forſter, (I. 93, 94). Mr. Wales, aſtronomer on board the Reſo- 
lution, who publiſhed “ remarks on Mr, Forſter's account of this 
voyage, doubts the principles on which this calculation is founded, 
<& as the experiments above referred to were made with real, ſolid 
and compact ice, whereas the ice which compoſed- this maſs was 
light and porous, being chiefly ſnow and ſalt water. frozen toge- 
ther, and bears not perhaps a greater proportion to the weight of 
falt water than that of 5 to 6, or 6 to 7 at the utmoſt,” [Page 21.} 
On the 12th, fix more were ſeen, ſome. of them near two miles in 
Circuit, and 60 feet high; and yet ſuch was the force and height of 
the waves, that the fea broke quite over them. This exhibited for 
a few moments a view very pleaſing to the eye, but a ſenſe of the 
danger ſoon filled the mind with horror; for had the ſhip got againſt 
the weather fide of one of theſe: iſlands, when the ſea ran high, ſhe 
would have been daſhed to pieces in a moment. On the 14th, 
their route to the ſouthward was ſtopped by an immenſe field of low 
ice (Cook, I. 23), 54 deg. 50 min. ſouth, 21 deg. 34 min. eaſt. 
No end could. be ſeen to this ice, either to the eaſt, weſt, or ſouth, 
In different parts of this field were iſlands, or hills of ice, like thoſe 
that had been before found floating in the ſea; ſeveral on board 
thought they ſaw land over the ice, but they were only fog-banks, 
which bore that appearance. (dem 24). _ WY A | 
The ſhips then changed their courſe to the eaſtward; large iſlands 
of ice were hourly ſeen in all directions round the floops, fo that 
they were become as familiar to thoſe on board as the clouds and 
the ſea, Whenever a ſtrong reflection of white was ſeen on the 
ſkirts of the ſky near the horizon, then ice was ſure to be met with: 
_ notwithſtanding which, the ice itſelf is not entirely white, but often 
tinged, eſpecially near the ſurface of the ſea, with a moſt beautiful 
ſapphirine, or rather berylline blue, evidently reflected from the 
Water. This blue colour ſometimes appeared 20 or 30 feet above 
the ſurface, and was probably produced by ſome particles of ſea- 
water which had been daſhed againſt the maſs in tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, and had penetrated into its interſtices. In great iſlands of ice 
were frequently obſerved ſhades or caſts of white, lying above each 
other in {trata, ſometimes of ſix inches, and at other times of a foot 


high. This appearance ſeems to confirm the opinion Is 
ry = | Ln, the 


peil. ICE ISLANDS. „ 


the increaſe and aceumulation of ſuch huge maſſes, by heavy falls | 


of ſnow at different intervals: for ſnow being of various kinds, 
ſmall-grained, Jarge-grained, in light feathery locks, &c. the vari- 
ous degrees of its compactneſs. account for the different colours of 
the ſtrata.  (Forfer, I. 101.) 5 8 

Iſlands of ice ſtill ſurrounded them, and in the evening the ſun 
ſetting juſt behind one of them, tinged its edges with gold, and 
brought upon the whole mats a beautiful ſuffuſion of purple. (Iden 
102.) January 9, 1773. Three boats were hoiſted qut, and in 
about five or ſix hours took up as much ice as yielded fifteen tons of 
good freſh water, The ſalt water which adhered to the ice was ſo 
trifling as not to be taſted, and after it had lain on deck a ſhort 
time, entirely drained off; and the water which the ice yielded was 


perfectly ſweet and well taſted. Part of this ice was broken in 


pieces, and put into,caſks; another part was melted in the copper, 
and filled up the caſks with water; and fome was kept on deck for 
preſent uſe. This water had a purer taſte than any which was on 
board; the only fault it poſſeſſed, according to Mr. Forſter, was 
that the fixed air was expelled from it, by which means almoſt eve 

one who uſed it was afflited with ſwellings in the glands of the 
throat. (Cook, I. 37. Forſter, I. 107.) Mr. Wales the aſtronomer, 


in his remarks on Mr. Forſter's work, (page 22) doubts whether 


water procured from ice cauſes ſuch ſoreneſs and ſwellings; and aſ- 
ſerts that diſorders: of theſe kinds were by no means general on 


board the Reſolution. Certain it is, that the fixed air might eaſily: 


have been incorporated into this fluid, only by pouring it from one 
veſſel into another, backward and forward, for a ſhort time. Here 
was a diſcovery made important to ſcience; that nature forms great 

maſſes: of ice in the midſt of the wide ocean, which are deſtitute of 
any ſaliae particles, but have all the uſeful and ſalubrious qualities 
of the pure element. Crantz, in his hiſtory of Greenland, (book I. 


chap..ii, & 11, 12,) relates, that the ſtupendous maſles of ice found 


in the northern ſeas, called ice-iſlands or mountains, melted into 
freſh water; though he did not imagine that they originated from 
the ſea, but that they, were. firſt formed in the great rivers of the 
north, and being carried down into the ocean, were afterward in- 


| creaſed to that amazing height by the ſnow that fell upon them; 
but that all frozen ſea- water would thaw into freſh, had either never 


been aſſerted, or had met with little credit; neither did Captain 
Cook expect ſuch a tranſmutation.” (Sir John Pringle's diſcourſe is 
the Royal Society.) 5 | RN. 
January 3a/t, paſſed near two iſlands of ice 50* 50'S. 56* 487 E. 
one of which appeared to be breaking or falling to pieces, by the 
crackling noiſe it made, which Captain Cook ſays was equal to the 
report of a four pounder. (Jol. I. page 47.) 


The ſecond time Captain Cook croſſed the antarctic circle, in To 


longitude 147% 467 W. ice- iſlands were ſeen very high and rugged, 
forming at their tops many peaks, whereas thoſe which had been 
ſeen. before, were flat and not fo high; many of theſe were between 
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| two and three hundred feet in height, and between two and three 


miles in circuit, with perpendicular cliffs or fides aſtoniſhing to be- 


bold. (Cook, I. 254.) 


. 


The following paſſages which occur in Mr. Forſter's account of 
this voyage are too intereſting to be omitted here. On Chriftmas- 


day the captain invited the officers and inates to dinner; and one 
of the lieutenants entertained the petty officers, © The ſailors 
ſeaſted on a double portion of pudding, regaling themſelves with 
the brandy of their allowance, which they had ſaved for this occa- 


ſion ſome months beforehand, having a premeditated ſolicitude to 


get drunk on that day. The fight of an immenſe number of ice-iſlands 
could not deter the ſailors from indulging in their favourite amuſe- 
ment; as long as they had brandy left, they would perſiſt to keep 
Chriſtmas, though the elements had conſpired together for their de- 


ſtruction. Their long acquaintance with a ſeafaring life, had 


inured them to all kinds of perils; and their heavy labour, with the 
inclemencies of the weather, and -other hardſhips, making their 
muſcles rigid and their nerves obtuſe, had communicated inſenſi- 
bility to their minds.” (Vol. I. page 535.) January 20th, being in 
Jatitude 62® 34/, longitude 116* 24' weſt, they were becalmed ; 
when two ice-iſlands came in fight, one of which appeared to be 
as large as any that had been ſeen ; it was ſuppoſed to be full two 
hundred feet in height, and terminated in a peak not unlike the cu- 


pola of St. Paul's church. ( Forfter, I. 264.) January 25th, The 


wind increaſed very much, and in a ſhort time blew a tempeſtuous 
gale. At nine o'clock at night a huge mountainous wave ſtruck the 
ip on the beam, and filled the deck with a deluge of water; it 


poured into the cabin, and extinguiſhed the lights, leaving the gen- 


tlemen who were fitting there, for a moment in doubt, whether the 
were not entirely overwhelmed, and ſinking into the abyſs. Indeed, 


the ſituation of thoſe on board was at this time very diſmal, The 


ocean about them wore a furious aſpect, ſeeming, as it were, to be 
incenſed at the preſumption of a few intruding mortals. ** A gloomy 
melancholy,” ſays Mr. Forſter, <* loured on the brows of our ſhip- 
mates, and a dreary ſilence reigned among us. Salt meat, our con- 
ſtant diet, was become loathſome to us all, even to thoſe that had 


been bred to a nautical life from their earlieſt years. The hour of 


dinner was hateful to us; for the well-known ſmell of the victuals 
had no ſooner reached us, than we found it impoſſible to partake of 


them with a hearty appetite. (Vol. I. page 541.) Thus were theſe 
ſouthern cruiſers beſet with hardſhips peculiarly ſevere. The ice, 


the fog, the ſtorms, and ruffled ſurface of the ſea, compoſed a ſoul. 
ſinking ſcene, which was ſeldom cheered by the reviving beams of 
the ſun. * In ſhort,” ſays Mr. Forſter, ** we rather vegetated 


than lived; we withered, and became indifferent to all that animates 


the foul at other times ; we ſacrificed our health, our feelings, our 


( {dem, page $42.) 


enjoyments, to the honour of purſuing a track unattempted before.“ 


The 
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The ſufferings of Lieutenant Riou and his crew, in the Guardian 
frigate, about the latitude of 45 ſouth, and their almoſt miraculous 
eſcape from ſhipwreck when carried againſt a vaſt ice-iſland, in 
foggy weather, prove how peculiarly fortunate Captain Cook was 
through the whole courſe of this his dangerous navigation. 

This officer was proceeding to the new ſettlement at Botany 
Bay with ftores and proviſions, having ſome convicts on board. 
The force - with which the ſhip ſtruck againſt a mountainous ice- 
iſland on Chriſtmas day 1789, then in a latitude much more to 
the northward than thoſe floating iſlands are generally met with, 
had rendered her ſo leaky, that all the exertions of the officers and 
crew were ineffectual to ſtop its increaſe, When the ſhip was 
thought to be on the point of ſinking, proviſions and neceſſaries 
were providing for the boats, the officers and men in general being 
defirous of quitting the ſhip, and endeavouring, by means of the 
boats to reach the neareſt ſhore, which was more than four hun- 
dred leagues diſtant, Lieutenant Riou however. declared his fixed 
determination to remain on board the ſhip and periſh with her. 
Whilf the horrors of death were thus before his eyes, he remained 
as calm and collected as when in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity, he wrote 
a letter to the ſecretary of the admiralty, wherein he ſpoke highly 
of the good conduct both of the officers and men on board, recom- 
mended to the protection of the lords of the admiralty his fiſter and 
mother, as there ſeemed to be no poſſibility of his remaining many 
hours alive, When he had finiſhed this letter and delivered it ta 
one of his officers, he ordered the boats to be hoiſted out, and with 
the moſt anxious aſſiduity ſuperintended their fitting out. On board 
the launch were fifteen perſons, who, nine days after quitting the 
ſhip, when on the point of periſhing through hunger, thirſt, and 
fatigue, were taken up by a French merchantſhip from the Mauri- 
tius bound to the Cape of Good Hope. Lieutenant Riou, and that 
part of the crew which remained with him on board the ſhip, thus 
abandoned to their fate, did not ſurrender themſelves to hopeleſs 
deſpair, and their exertions to reduce the quantity of water in the 
ſhip were ſo judiciouſly directed, that they at length proved ſucceſs- 
ful, the ſhip was kept afloat, and although in continual danger of 
linking, was brought into Table Bay on the 21ſt of February 1790. 
: i ” | ; 
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Degree of Cold and Appearances z Nature trwuard the North Pole,— — 
Attempts to explore a North Eaſt Paſſage. Captain Phipps Voyage 
. toward the Werth Pole. - „„ ne 
Soon aſter the: Portugueſe had difcovered: the route to the Eaſt 
Indies by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, an idea was formed of 
reaching that country, the productions of which were ſo much the 
object of European avidity, by a north eaſt paſſage. In the year 
1527, Robert Thorne, a merchant of Briſtol, addreſſed a pages to 
95 Ws _ | enry 
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Henry VIII. on that ſubject, but his propoſal was not attended to. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Hugh Willoughby made the 
attempt with three ſhips anne 1553. He proceeded to the latitude 
of 75* north, but being obliged to winter in Lapland, he and all 
his company periſhed miſerably. Three years afterward Captain 


Burroughs, afterward comptroller of the navy to Queen Elizabeth, 


failed on the fame deſign, and advanced to 78*, To him ſuc- 
ceeded Captains Jackman and Pell, in 1580, in two ſhips ; the 


latter of whom, with his ſhip, was never heard of. The Dutch be- 


gan to purſue the ſame object in 1595, and ſucceſſive voyages were 
made, all which tended rather to prove the impracticability of the 
ſcheme, than to bring forward any important diſcovery. In 1607, 
Henry Hudſon was equipped by a company of London merchants, 
to diſcover a paſſage by the North-Pole to Japan and China. He 


penetrated to 80023 and was then ſtopped by the ice. Two years 


after, another ſhip was ſent out by the Muſcovy company of mer- 
chants of London, in which Jonas Poole went mafter. He made 


the ſouthern part of Spitſbergen on the 16th of May 1609; but, 


with his utmoſt endeavours, he could not advance farther than 
79 50%. In the year 1614, another voyage was undertaken, in 
which Baffin and Fotherby were employed, but without any ſuc- 


ceſs ; and in the next year Fotherby, in a pinnace of twenty tons, 


with ten men; but in this voyage the ice prevented his getting fur- 
ther than in the laſt. John Wood, with a frigate and a pink, failed 
in 1676, but returned without effecting any thing. Moſt of theſe 
voyages having been fitted out by private adventurers, for the double 
purpoſe of diſcovery and preſent advantage, it was natural to ſuppoſe 


that the attention of the navigators had been diverted from purſuing 


the more remote and leſs profitable object of the two, with all the 
attention that could have been wiſhed. © But,” fays Captain 
Phipps, I am happy in an opportunity cf doing juſtice to the me- 
mory of theſe men, which, without having traced their ſteps, and 
experienced their difficulties, it would have been impoſſible to have 
done. They appear to have encountered dangers, which at that 
period muſt have been particularly alarming from their novelty, with 
the greateſt fortitude and perſeverance ; as well as to have ſhewn a 
degree of diligence and ſkill, not only in the ordinary and practical, 
but in the more ſcientific parts of their profeſſion, which might have 
done honour to modern ſeamen, with all their advantages of later 


improvements. This, when compared with the accounts given of 


the ſtate of navigation, even within theſe forty years, by the moſt 
eminent foreign authors, affords the moſt flattering and ſatis factory 
Proof of the very early exiſtence of that decided ſuperiority in naval 
affairs which has carried the power of this country to the height it 
has now attained,” “ 2 8 „ fx 
This great point of geography was ſuffered to remain without 

farther inveſtigation, from the year 1676 till 1773, when the Earl 


ef Sandwich, in conſequence of an application that had been made 


to him by the Royal Society, laid before the King, about the be- 
ginning of February, a propoſal for an expedition to try how far 
navigation was practicable toward the North- pole; whiqq, the ſove- 
reign was pleaſed to direct ſhould be immediately undertaken, with 
every encouragement that could countenance fuch an enterprize, 
and every aſſiſtance that could contribute to its ſucceſs, The ho- 
nourable Conſtantine John Phipps (late Lord Mulgrave) was ap- 
pointed to conduct this undertaking, and the Race horſe and Carcaſs 
bombs were fitted out for the expedition; the command of the 
latter was given to captain Lutwidge. 5 ETD 
After paſſing the iſlands of Shetland, the firſt land they made 
was LV: | 
 SPITSBERGEN, in latitude 77 59' 11”, longitude 9® 1 3' eaſt, 
The coaſt appeared to be neither habitable nor acceſhble, It is 
formed of high barren black rocks, without the leaſt marks of vege- 
tation; in many places bare and pointed, in other paits covered 
with ſnow, appearing even above the clouds. The vallies between 
the high cliffs were filled with ſnow or ice. ** This proſoect,“ lays 
Captain Phipps, „would have ſuggeſted the idea of perpetual 
winter, had not the mildneſs of the weather, the ſmooth water, bright 
ſun-ſhine, . and conſtant day-light, given a cheerfulneſs and novelty 
to the whole of this ſtriking and romantic ſcene.” The current ran 
along this coaſt half a knot an hour, north, The height of one 
mountain feen here, was found to be fifteen hundred and three yards, 
Cloſe to the harbour of Smeerenberg is an iſland, called Am/terdam 
and, where the Dutch uſed formerly to boil their whale oil; and 
the remains of ſome conveniency erected by them for that purpoſe 
are ſtill viſible. Once they attempted to make an eſtabliſhment here, 
and left ſome people to winter, who all periſhed. The Dutch ſhips 
{till reſort to this place for the latter ſeaſon of the whale- fiſhery. 
It lies in 79 44 north, 9 50'457 eaſt. TE | 
Captain Phipps brought the two ſhips to latitude 80? 31“ north, 
where are ſeven iſlands ſurrounded with ice. Captain Lutwidge of 
the Carcaſs and the maſter of the Racehorſe aſcended a mountain 
on one of them, from the ſummit of which a proſpect extending ten 
or twelve leagues, eaſtward and north eaſtward preſented itſelf; the 
whole view. conſiſted of one continued plain of ſmooth unbroken 
ice, bounded only by the horizon. They alfo ſaw land ftretching- 
to the ſouth eaſt, which is laid down in the Dutch charts to be 
iſlands. The weather was exceedingly fine, mild and clear. | 
The late Mr. Iſrael Lyons, a very diftinguiſhed botaniſt and 
J aſtronomer, who went out in the Racehorſe, found here the head _ 
of a man, of which nothing remained but the bones; they were en- 
tire, and white as ivory; a puncture appeared on the ſkull of a ſquare 
form, which ſeemed as if made by a large nail. Mr. Lyons was in 
poſſeſſion of this curioſity at the time of his death, which too eager 
a purſuit of knowledge brought on in the prime of lite, to the great 
egret of his numerous and valuable friends. 8 
The * remarkable views which theſe dreary regions preſent, 


— 


are 
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are what are called IcEBERGs. Theſe are large bodies of ice, fill. 
ing the vallies between the high mountains. Their face toward the 
fea is nean perpendicular, and of a very lively light-green colour, 
One was About three hundred feet high, with a caſcade of water 
iſſuing out of it. The black mountains on each fide, the white 


. ſnow, and green- coloured ice, compoſed a very beautiful and ro- 


mantic picture, Large pieces frequently broke off from the Icebergs, 


and fel! with great noiſe into the water; one piece was obſerved to 


have floated out into the bay, and grounded in twenty-four fathom; 
it was fifty feet high above the ſurface of the water, and of the ſame 
beautiful colour as the Iceberg from which it had been ſeparated. 
On the 3ift of July the two ſhips became ſuddenly encloſed in 
the ice in latitude 80® 37, ſeveral iſlands and land to the N. E. 
together with the frozen ſea, formed a baſon, where no more than 
about four points were open for the ice to- drift out, in caſe of a 
change of wind. The paſſage by which the ſhips had come in by 
the weſtward, became cloſed up, and a ſtrong current ſet in to the 
eaſtward, by which they were carried till farther from their courſe, 
The Tabour of the whole ſhip's company to cut away the ice proved 
ineffectual ; their utmoſt efforts for a whole day could not move the 
ſhips above three hundred yards to the weſtward through the' ice, 
whilſt the current had at the ſame time driven them far to the 
north-eaſt, and eaſtward. Appearances remaining thus threatening 
For four or five days, the ſafety of the crews ſeemed to be the only 


thing poſſible to bring about. As it had been foreſeen, that one or 


both of the ſhips might be ſacrificed in the proſecution of the voyage, 
the boats for each ſhip were calculated, in number and ſize, to be 
fit, in any emergency, to tranſport the whole crew. Driven to this 
ſtate of deſperation, on the 6th of Auguſt the boats were hoiſted out, 
and every method taken to render them ſecure and comfortable: 
but the next day the wind blew: eaſtwardly, and the ſhips were 
moved about a mile to the weſtward. But ſtill they were not ſo far 
weſt, by a great way, as when they were firſt beſet with the ice: 
however, on the gth of Auguſt, the current had viſibly changed, 
and ran to the weſtward, by which both the ice and the ſhips had 
been carried conſiderably in that direction. On the roth, a briſk 
wind at north-north-eaſt accompliſhed their deliverance, and freed 


them from the dreadful proſpect of periſhing by the winter polar | 


cold. Having found it impraQticable to penetrate any farther to- 
ward the North-Pole, they made for the harbour of Smeerenberg, 
which lies on the north-weſt ſide of Spitſpergen. In proſecuting 
this voyage, the moſt northern point of latitude which they reached 
was 81* 36, and between the latitudes of 79® 507 and 819, they 
traverſed 174 of longitude; being from 2® eaſt, to 199 30“ eaſt. 

The following are ſome of the moſt curious obſervations made 
„ Dl 00590055 | FC ents 
On the 19th of June, by a meridian obſervation at midnight, the 
ſun's lower limb © deg. 37 min. 30 ſec, above the horizon, latitude 
66% 54/ 39“ north, longitude: © deg. 58 457 weſt. In latitude 
15 LY : 8 r — 67* 
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67 35 Captain Phipps ſounded with a very heavy lead the depth 

of ſeven hundred and eighty fathoms without getting ground; and 

by a thermometer, invented by lord Charles Cavendiſh for the pur- 

poſe, found the temperature of the water at that depth, to be 26 

deg. of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the temperature of the air being 

48 deg. and a half. June 24, in latitude 739 40/ a fire was made 

in the cabin for the firſt time. On the firſt of July it was found 

ſo warm, that they ſat without a fire in latitude 78® 137 367. In 

78 ol 50”, at four in the morning, lord Charles Cavenditf's ther- 

mometer was 31, that of the air 40 and a half. At two in the 
afternoon, at 115 fathoms, the water was 33 deg. at the ſurface 40 

deg. and in the air 44 deg. and three quarters. July 16, the 

greateſt height of the thermometer was 58 deg. and a half, at eleven 

in the forenoon, and at midnight 57 deg. in latitude 79® 50/ longi- 

tude, 102 30% eaſt, On the 19th of Auguſt, at eleven in the 
evening, an appearance of duſk was obſerved at Smeerenberg. On 

the 24th of September, ſtars became viſible. The fight of a ſtar, 
ſays captain Phipps, was now become almoſt as great a phenomenon 

as the ſun at midnight had been two months before, when we firſt 

got within the Arctic circle. The ſky was in general loaded with 

hard white clouds, inſomuch that the ſun and horizon were never 

entirely free from them, even in the cleareſt weather. The fiſt 

Venetians who explored the northern extremity of the European 

continent, were ſtruck with the. greateſt Ws” hi at the con- 

tinual appearance of the ſun above the horizon, and relate that they 
could only diſtinguiſh day from night by the inſtinct of the ſca-fowl, 

which went to rooſt on ſhore for the ſpace of four hours. Pietro 

Quirino failed in April 1431, and in January 1432 he was ſhip- 

wrecked under the polar circle. (Navigazioni et Viaggi raccolti 

da G. B. Ramuſis, Venet. 1574.) A bright appearance near the 
horizon was always the herald to ſignify the approach of ice; and 

this the pilots called the blink of the ice. The ſame appear- 

ance was ſeen on Captain Cook's voyage toward the ſouth pole in 

1773 and 1774. Dr. Irving tried the ſpecific gravity of ice on 
board the Racehorſe. A piece of the moſt denſe cold ice he could 

W find being immerſed in ſnow water, thermometer 34 deg, 14 

fifteenth parts ſunk under the ſurface of the water. In brandy, juſt 

proof, it barely floated: in rectified ſpirit of wine, it fell to the 

bottom at once, and diſſolved immediately, : 

The Honourable Daines Barrington, who propoſed a voyage to- 
ward the north-pole, which the council of the royal ſociety recom» 
mended to the board of Admiralty, and which gave rife to Lord 
| Mulgrave's voyage, to free himſelf from the imputation of having 

planned an undertaking which was utterly impracticable, from the 
ſolid body of ice which is ever met with there, read a paper to the 
Royal Society in May 1774, in which he attempted to prove the 
practicability of approaching to, and even reaching the north- pole, 
In this paper he relates the following very ſingular ſtory, which was 
told him by the late Nr, Campbel. A Dr. Daillie, who lived in 
3 FE C | Racquet 
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Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, about the year 1745, and 
practiſed as a phyſician, aſſured Dr. Campbel, that he had been far- 
ther to the ſouthward and the northward than perhaps any other 
erſon who ever exiſted. He had failed with Roggewein, the famous 
Dutch navigator, who is faid to have reached the latitude of 629 30! 
ſouth, in the year 1722. (See Harris's Collection of Voyages.) He 
had likewiſe ſailed, when very young, in a Dutch ſhip ot war, ſent 
out to ſuperintend the Greenland fiſhery, when he penetrated (to the 
beſt of Dr. Campbel's recollection, who related it from memory at 
the diſtance of thirty years) as far north as latitude 88; and he added, 
that the weather was warm, the ſea perfectly free from ice, and rolling 
like the bay of Biſcay. With theſe favourable appearances, Dallie 
prefſed the captain to proceed farther ; but he anſwered, that he had 
already gone too far, by having neglected his ſtation, for which he 
ſhould be blamed in Holland; on which account alſo he would ſuffer 
no journal to be made, but returned as ſpeedily as he could to 
Spitſbergen. ; | 5 „„ 
Nothing but the deſerved eſtimation in which Mr, Barrington is 
held could preſerve ſo palpable an impoſition from the oblivion which 
it merits, as the experience of to centuries is to be placed in oppo- 
ſition to the bare aſſertion of Ke obſcure individual, who appears to 
have been diverting himſelf with the credulity of the man of letters, 
and to have paſſed himſelf upon him as a moſt extraordinary character. 
Mr. Barrington afterward purſued the ſubject farther, and produced a 
variety of doubtful teſtimony, concerning advances which have been 
made, both by Engliſh and Dutch navigators, beyond the eighty- 
fourth degree of latitude; from which evidence he concludes, “that 
the Dutch ſeamen employed in the Greenland fiſhery agree with our 
own countrymen, in never having ſo much as heard of a perpetual 
barrier of field ice to the northward of Spitfbergen, in 809 3o', which 
indeed is one of their moſt common latitudes for catching whales, whilſt 
all of them ſuppoſe the ſea to be generally open in thoſe parts; and 
many of them proceed ſeyera] degrees beyond it.“ (Miſcellanies, 


page 90.) 
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Captain Cook's diſcovery of a paſſage from the Pacific Ocean northward, 
' b:tween the points of Aſia and America, and the attempts made to navi- 
gate the North Sea, in his third voyage of diſcovery, 


On the return of this great navigator, he was promoted from the 
rank of maſter and commander to that of a captain in the navy, and 


was aſſigned an honourable retreat, by being appointed one of the 


four captains of Greenwich hoſpital, which, beſide providing him 
with a delightful reſidence, has the pay of ,. 230 per annum annexed 
to it. Alike careſſed by the great and the learned, by natives and 


foreigners, who all beheld him with an enthufiaſt£kind of venera- 


tion, in the full poſſeſſion of health and ſpitits, being N the fifty third 


year of his age, he was one of thoſe few favoured morhals for whom - 


extraordinary merit had obtained an immediate recompence. Thoſe 
navigators who have tranſmitted their names with the greateſt renown 
to future ages, have, in general, been no lefs remarkable for the un- 


worthy and mortifying returns they have met with from mankind, 


when they have ſurvived their perils, and ſeen their labours crowned 
with ſucceſs; but it was Captain Cook's good fortune to live in times 
when merit was both diſcerned and requited. To a mind ardent and 
enterpriſing as his, perhaps a lang continuance of ſuch enviable and 
flattering eaſe, although the true otium cum dignitate, would have been 
found deficient of happineſs, and the philoſophic ſatirift might have 
quoted him as an additional example of the vanity of human wiſhes 


but the ſpirit of diſcovery which actuated men of ſcience and men of 


influence, by having been ſo much gratified, being excited to render 


ſtill more perfect the knowledge of this gobe, did not allow time for 


ſuch apathy to creep upon a man ſo well ſuited to employ the whole 
ſpace of his exiſtence in great purſuits, | | 

The eaſtern extremity of Aſia, and weſtern coaſt of North Ame- 
rica, remained unknown; and although a northern paſſage from 
Europe to Aſia had become an early and a favourite object, after the 
diſcovery of the weſtern hemiſphere, yet no attempt had been made 
to reach the north ſea from the Pacific Ocean. As a navigation, 
therefore, of this kind was not only new, but connected with the moſt 
important part of geographical knowledge which yet remained to be 
revealed, namely, the exact poſition of the extreme points of the two 


continents z another voyage was reſolved upon, chiefly with a view 


to effect thoſe important purpoſes; which, when effected, nothing 
would remain to complete the geography of the globe, but what, as 
the editor of Captain Cook's third voyage (the biſhop of Saliſbury) 


obſerves, * might juſtly be called the minutiæ of the ſcience,” The 


operations propoſed to be purſued were ſo novel, ſo extenſive, and ſo 


various, that the ſkill and exertions. of Captain Cook were thought 
requiſite to conduct them; he therefore relinquiſhed the nominal 
command to which he had been appointed, in order to conduct an 
expedition which would expoſe him to the toils, the hardſhips, and 
the perils of a third voyage on the great Pacific Ocean, in a direction 
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which had ſcarcely been attempted. To draw forth every exertion 
in this undertaking, an act of parliament was paſſed, by which the 
diſcovery of a northern paſſage between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
was rendered entitled to the reward of twenty thouſand pounds, which, 
by an act paſſed in 1745, had been reſtrained to ſuch ſhips as ſhould 
diſcover a paſſage through Hudſon's Bay; and king's ſhips were now 
entitled to the reward on making ſuch diſcovery, from which they 
had been excluded by the former act. The Reſolution ſloop was ap- 
pointed to this ſervice, ſo little injury had ſhe ſuſtained in her laſt 
voyage, and the Diſcovery, a veſſel of three hundred tons, was joined 


In the ſame expedition; the command of her was given to Captain 


Clerke, who had been twice round the world with Captain Cook, 
and once with Commodore Byron. On the 11th of July, 1776, the 
Reſolution ſailed from Plymouth, and was joined by the Diſcovery at 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the 1oth of November following. | 
The whole of the year 1777 was employed in exploring land to 
the ſouthward, and in traverſing the great Pacific Ocean in various di- 
rections, by which many more iſlands were diſcovered, whilſt thoſe .|þ 
formerly known were viſited; on theſe ſeveral uſeful animals were 
landed, to provide, if poſſible, a breed of cattle unknown in thoſe re- 
gions; the weſtern coaſt of North America was explored, and an 
acquaintance with Notka Sound firſt obtained. Fiom this port the 
two ſhips ſailed on the 17th of May, 1778, to the northward, in 
which navigation, the mouth of a very conſiderable river was reached, 
and its courſe traced more than ſeventy leagues from its entrance, 
being explored as high as the latitude of 61“ 307, in longitude 1509 
W. but its ſource could not be diſcerned, or conjectured upon. 
Captain Cook, in his journal, called it “the Great River,” but it 
has ſince received the name of Cos River, which it is likely to re- 
tain, even when its whole extent and beneficial communications are 
fully aſcertained. - _ . 
In proceeding from the mouth of Cook's River, in the direction of 
north-weſt, on the 26th of June, at half paſt four in the morning, 
the weather being ſo thick that nothing could be ſeen at the diſtance 
of an hundred yards, thoſe on board the Reſolution were alarmed at 
hearing the ſound of breakers on their larboard bow, which led Cap- 
tain Cook to caſt anchor, and to call to the Diſcovery to do the like. 
A few hours after, the fog having ſomewhat cleared away, the dan- 
ger which they had eſcaped appeared to have been imminent, as the 
ſhips had paſſed between ſuch rocks and breakers, in the dark, as our 
navigator would not have ventured through in a clear day; and it 
appeared, that the ſhips had gained ſuch an anchoring place,. without 
choice, as was equal to any which could have been obtained by the 
moſt deliberate ſearch | Captain Cook, in his chart, diſtinguiſhes the 
cape near which this event happened, by the name of Cape Providence; 
and Ellis, in his narrative of this voyage, (I. 279) calls it “ a moſt 
providential eſcape ;” adding, if we had ſtood on five minutes 
longer, we mult, in all probability, have been on ſhore; or if we 
had varied to the right or left, we ſhould have run the riſk of being 
upon the rocks.“ | | 5 
The 
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The American coaſt was here aſcertained to form a long and nar- 
row peninſula, which had received from Beering, the Ruſfian navi- 
gator of thoſe parts, the name of Hlaſta. This projecting point of 
the American continent had been imperfectly traced by him, and not 
aſcertained to be part of the continent, but was now fally explored 
by Captain Cook; to him mankind will ever be indebted for the 
knowledge acquired of that part of the world, which, until he viſited 
it, was altogether unknown. It has been juſtly remarked, that “ the 
fictions of ſpeculative geographers in the ſouthern hemiſphere have 


been continent, in the northern hemiſphere they have been ſeas. If Cap- 


tain Cook in his ſecond voyage annihilated imaginary ſouthern lands, 
he has made amends in his third voyage, by annihilating northern 
ſeas, and filling up the vaſt ſpace which has been allotted to them, 
with the ſolid contents of his new diſcoveries of American land, 
farther weſtward and northward than had hitherto been traced.” 
Introduction to Cook's third Voyage, page liv.) | | 
On the 7th of Auguſt our navigator reached the weſtern extremity 
of all America hitherto known, which he named Cape Prince of MVales ; 
it is ſituated in latitude 65? 462, longitude 1689 5 W. On the gth, 
the two ſhips croſſed the ſtrait, for the oppoſite coaſt of Aſia, which 
they reached the next day: the coaſts of the two continents are there 
diſtant only thirteen leagues. The people who inhabit this eaſtern 
extremity of Aſia are called the T/chuiſzi, and were viſited by Beering 
in 1728. This land Captain Cook condeſirs as properly the T/chukat/Þ2t 
Neſs, or eaſtern promontory of Afia,. although the promontory to 
which Beering gave that name is farther to the ſouth-weſt, It is a 


peninſula of conſiderable height, joined to the continent by a very 


low and, to all appearance, narrow neck of land, in latitude 66? 6, 
longitude 1699 38 W. Proceeding to the north-eaſt, they regained 
the American ſhore, being now in the Arctic or North Sea; on the 
17th they had reached latitude 70? 33, when a brightneſs in the 
northern horizon appeared, like that reflected from ice, and which is 
commonly called “ the blink;” in an hour after, a large field of ice 
became viſible, and ſhortly, when in latitude 70? 41%, entirely pre-, 
vented the farther progreſs of the ſhips in that direction. On the 
18th the two ſhips were cloſe to the edge of the ice, which was as, 
compact as a wall, and ſeemed at leaſt ten or twelve feet high; far- 
ther north it appeared much higher, its ſurface was extremely rugged ; 
here and there pools of water were obſerved upon it. The depth of 
water was from ſeven to nine fathoms. At this time, the wea- 
ther, which had been hazy, cleared up a little, and land was ſeen 
extending from 8. to S. E. by E. about three or four miles diſtant. 
As the eaſtern extreme point of land was much encumbered with 
ice, Captain Cook gave it the name of Jcy Cape, latitude 70% 29, 
longitude 1629 40'. This is doubtleſs a continuation of the Ame- 
rican continent. Here prodigious numbers of ſea-horſes. were ſeen, 
lying upon the ice. The ſhips were then in a critical ſituation, 
being in ſhoal water, upon a lee ſhore, the main body of the ice to 
Windward driving down upon them. On the 21ſt, the ice was found 
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to cover a part of the ſea which but a few days before had been clear, 
and to extend farther to the ſouth than when it was firſt fallen in with, 
Captain Cook ſuppoſed that the whole body of ice was a moveable maſs, 

Now quitting the American coaſt, and proceeding to the weſt. 
ward, the water deepened gradually to twenty-eight fathoms, which 
was the greateſt depth found in the Arctic or North Sea. In the 
morning of the 26th, ice was again fallen in with, latitude 699 36", 
longitude 176? W. which gave no better proſpect of getting to the 
north in that meridian than nearer ſhore. Standing to the weſtward, 
in the afternoon the ſhips were in a manner embayed in the ice, 
which lay E. N. E. and W. N. W. as far each way as the eye could 
reach. There being little wind, Captain Cook went with the boats 
to examine the ſtate of the ice, and found it to conſiſt of looſe pieces 
of various kinds, ſo cloſely wedged together that it was difficult to 
enter the outer edge with a boat, and it was as impoſſible for ſhips to 
enter it as if it had been ſo many rocks. It was all pure tranſparent 
ice, except the upper ſurface, which was a little porous, It appeared 
to be all compoſed of frozen ſnow, -and to have been all formed at 
ſea. The pieces of ice which compoſed the outer edge of the field 
were from forty or fifty yards in extent to four or five, and Captain 
Cook ſuppoſed the larger pieces to riſe thirty feet or more above the 
ſurface of the water; and he is of opinion that the ſun has very little 


influence in reducing theſe great maſſes of ice, as in this climate it 


| ſeldom ſhines out longer than a few hours at a time, and often is not 
ſeen for ſeveral days together, It is the wind, or rather the waves 
raiſed by the wind, that bring down the bulk of theſe enormous maſſes, 
by grinding one piece againſt another, and by undermining and 
waſhing away thoſe parts that lie expoſed to the ſurge of the ſea, 
* { Co#k's third Voyage, II. 462.) wb 85 
On the 29th land was ſeen, the extreme point of which was named 
Cape North, and beyond this the ſhips were unable to penetrate: it 
lies in latitude 689 56 longitude 1799 g' W. The coaſt beyond 
it,” ſays Captain Cook, ** muſt take a very weſterly direction; for 
we could ſee no land to the northward of it, although the horizon 
was there pretty clear.” (Third Voyage, II. 404.) 1 
As there was now very little probability of finding a paſſage into 
the Atlantic, and the ſeaſon being far advanced, fo that the time when 
the froſt might be expected to ſet in was near at hand, our navigator 
confined his attention to the obtaining ſome place where wood and water 
might be procured, and where he might employ the winter months in 
making ſuch diſcoveries as ſhould prove uſeful to geography and na- 
vigati n, at the ſame time that he ſhould be enabled to render his ſhips 
and their crews in a better condition to return to the north, in farther 


ſearch of a paſſage the enſuing ſummer, 


Remarks on the ſiate of the globe within the Arctic Circle, as it appears 
from the tibo modern voyages which have been maule toward the north pole. 


If the reſult of Lord Mulgrave's voyage was unfavourable to the 
I 2 5 | | | opinion 
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opinion until then entertained of the practicability of making ad- 
vances in that region of ice, the voyage of Captain Cook on the op- 
polite {ide of the globe was ſtill more ſo, being very near eleven degrees 
ſhort of the approach made by the former; and they concur in prov- 
ing demonſtrably the impoſſibility of navigating in high northern la- 
titudes. Lord Mulgrave made his neareſt approach to the pole on 
the 31ſt of July; Captain Cook's greateſt approximation was on the 


18th of Auguſt. The latter, on the 3oth of January, 1774, pro- 
ceeded nearer toward the ſouth pole by twenty-ſix minutes than he 


was capable of penetrating toward the north, It is likewiſe worthy 
of notice, how very different the arctic regions appeared to be; in 
many important particulars, on its oppoſite ſides: for inftance, Lord 
Mulgrave could find no bottom with a vaſt quantity of line; Captain 
Cook never got a greater depth of water than twenty-eight fathoms. 
When failing from Europe, currents were found to ſet in ſtrong in 
the higheſt latitudes which were reached, and to be very variable; 
in proceeding from the points of Aſia and America, no current could 
be obſerved. On one fide of the globe the ſky was, in general, loaded 
with hard, white clouds, inſomuch that the ſun and horizon were 
never entirely free from them, even in the cleareſt weather; on the 
other ſide, fogs prevailed to ſuch a degree as entirely to obſcure the 
ſun, for many days in ſucceſſion. The degree of cold was likewiſe 
much greater on the Aſiatic than on the European fide of the globe, 
which accounts for the expanſion of ice being ſo much greater there. 

In the year 1770, the Hudſon's bay company employed Mr. Hearne, 
an officer in their ſervice, to explore the American continent to the 
north-weſtward of their ſettlements, in order to aſcertain whether it 
was practicable to reach the northern ocean over land, and how far 
the continent extended northward. In this laborious enterpriſe Mr. 
Hearne was employed eighteen months. He traced the continent to 
its termination in about 71 20 N. latitude, and 123% W. longitude, 
but the north ſea which there preſented itſelf was frozen over, except 
the parts about the coaſt, which rendered it unqueſtionably certain 
that no navigation was practicable upon it, and conſequently all pro- 
ſpect of opening a communication with Aſia by means of that ſea 
will for ever vaniſh, | | 5 
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Captain Cook having thus finiſhed his northern cruiſe, viſited a 
cluſter of iſlands between Kamtſchatka and the American coaſt; then 
proceeding to a group of iſlands, lying within the tropic, which had 
been diſcovered by him on this voyage, and named the SANDWICH 
IsL.ANnDs, on the 1ſt of December reached a large iſland in this cluſ- 
ter, which was called by the natives Owhyhee, where he propoſed to 
procure refreſhments for his people, and to repair his ſhips; but 
whilſt ſo employed he moſt unfortunately loſt his life, in a ſkirmiſh 
with the natives, on the 14th day of February, 1779. 5 
. 4 ! On 
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On the death of Captain Cook, the command of the expedition E 
devolved on Captain Clerke, who removed on board the Reſolution, 
and Lieutenant Gore, who had three times circumnavigated the * 


globe, became captain of the Diſcovery. At that time, Captain 
Clerke's health was in a rapid decline; but although his body was 


faſt finking to diffolution, yet his mind continued zealouſly intent on 
conducting the two ſhips northward, and accompliſhing thoſe great 


> objects of diſcovery which Captain Cook had purpoſed to attempt, 


and to have entered on this career in the month of May following. 
The preſent commander proceeded to the peninſula of Kamtſchatka, 


and, entering the bay of Awatſka, landed at the little town of St, Peter 
and St. Paul, on the laſt day of April. No appearance of ſpring had 
then cheered that dreary region; here he continued until the 1 5th 
of June, in which time the two ſhips were well victualled and wa- 


tered; but ſuch was the remedileſs ſtate of Captain Clerke's health, 


that neither the repoſe which he enjoyed in the harbour, nor a milk 


and vegetable diet, with which he was ſupplied by the humane aſſiſt- 


ance of a kind hearted Ruflian prieft, named Romanoff Vereſhagen, 
who officiated at a village called Paratounca, about ſixteen miles 
diſtant from the town of St. Peter and St. Paul, could reſtore that 
worthy officer; on the contrary, he declined rapidly, whilſt making 
uſe of the beſt reſtoratives: yet, debilitated and waſted as he was, he 
reſolved to employ the very laſt remnant of his life in a ſecond at- 
tempt to find out a northern paſſage.—So much was he inſpired with 
the ſpirit of his great maſter and exemplar! ! 
In this ſecond navigation of the Arctic or North Sea, the fartheſt 
advance which the ſhips were capable of making was to latitude 70 


265 and in the longitude of 1659 W. which was fifteen minutes 


ſhort of the point reached by Captain Cook the preceding year, in a 
direction ſomewhat more than two degrees to the weſtward of his 
courſe, and juſt a month earlier in the ſummer, being on the 18th of 
July. The remainder of that month was employed in navigating that 
fea in various directions, gradually proceeding to the ſouthward, and 
on the 31ſt, he repaſſed the ſtraits which ſeparate the two continents, 


and which have received the name of Beering's Straits. On the 18th 


of Auguſt the ſhips again entered Awatſka bay, but the day before 
Captain Cle ke breathed his laſt; his remains were interced on ſhore, 


and Captain Gore, on whom the chief command now devolved, 


cauſed to be put up, in the church of Paratounca, an eſcutcheon, pre- 
pared by Mr. Webber, the landſcape painter on board the Reſolution, 
with an inſcription upon it, ſetting forth Captain Clerke's age and 
rank, together with the object of the expedition in which he was en- 
gaged at the time of his death. Captain King then became com- 
mander of the Diſcovery. 

On the gth of October Captain Gore quitted Alaſka bay, and, 
_ proceeding ſouth- eaſtward, ſailed along the eaſtern coaſt of Japan; 
be then proceeded to Macao, in China, and paſſed through the ſtraits 
of Banca. On the 4th of October the ſhips arrived ſafe at the Nore. 
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Effefis of cold in the northern habitable parts of the world. —Greater 
coldneſs. of Europe in ancient than in modern times.—Cauſes of the 
American climate being different from other parts of the globe under the 
ſame parallel of latitude, — Inſtauces of cold in Siberia, Kamtſchatka, 
Hudſon's Bay, Greenland, Iceland, Ruſſia, Lapland, and Denmark. 


It is not to be queſtioned that Europe was much' colder in ancient 
times than at preſent; the accounts then given of it, which are tranſ- 
mitted to us, eſtabliſh the fact. In the time of Julius Cæſar, the 
rein-deer, as well as the elk, and wild bull, were inhabitants of the 
hercynian foreſt, which then overſpread a great part of Germany 
and Poland. (Cæſar de Bell. Gallic, VI. 23, &c.) At preſent, thoſe 
animals, particularly the two firſt, are found only amidſt” the ſnows 
of Lapland and Siberia, and on the rocks of Spitſbergen. The be- 
neficial alterations which have been made during the Jaſt fifteen hun- 
dred years in the appearance of this diviſion of the globe, ſufficiently 
aſſign the cauſes of the diminution of cold. The immenſe woods 
which formerly intercepted from the earth the rays of the ſung have, 
in latter times, been gradually cleared; the moraſſes have been drained; 
and, in proportion as the ſoil has been cultivated, the air has become 
more temperate, Canada at this time repreſents what Germany was 
in remote times; for, although lying in the ſame parallel of latitude 
with the fineſt provinces of France and England, it is viſited with the 
molt rigorous cold: the rein- deer are very numerous, the ground is 
overſpread with deep and indiſſoluble ſnow, and the expanded boſom 
of the river St. Laurence is annually frozen over, whilft the Thames 
is, in general, unobſtructed in its navigation by ice, | 7. I-20 

That the regions of North America are, by many degrees, colder 
than any of the countries under the ſame latitude in Europe is well 
known: thus New Britain, which is nearly in the ſame latitude with 
Great Britain, is inſupportably cold to an European; the greatelt 
part of the frozen country of Newfoundland, the bay of St. Laurence, 
and Cape Breton, lie parallel with the coaſt of France; Nova Scotia 
and New England are in the ſame latitude as the bay of Biſcay; 
New York and Pennſylvania lie oppofite to Spain and Portugal. 
To account for this,. in ſome meaſure, it may be obſerved, that the 
coldeſt winds of North America blow from the north and the weſt, 
whilſt the ſevereſt felt in England are from the north and the eaſt. _ 
Many cauſes have been aſſigned for this extraordinary increaſe of 
cold in North America, to that felt under the ſame parallel of lati- 
tude in Europe; one is, the wind travelling over a vaſt extent of 
land from the north and weſt before it reaches thoſe parts of America' 
above mentioned; from the ſame cauſe it doubtleſs is, that the city 
of Amſterdam, although not one degree farther north than London, 
is viſited with a much greater degree of cold. The immenſe woods 
which overſpread the American continent, by obſtructing the free 
circulation of air, greatly contribute to produce this effect; in addi- 

__ ken 
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tion to which cauſes, ſome philoſophers have conjectured, that Ame- 
rica was entirely inundated long after hiſtorical records ſpeak of 
Europe and Aſia. See Recherches Philoſophique ſur les Americains. 
That winds traverſing a vaſt extent of land will impart to ſenſitive 
nature a greater degree of cold than when ſweeping a body of water 
equally extended, is evident from the experience had in Europe and 
North America; but, ſo inſcrutable are the operations of nature, 
that this concluſion, which is unqueſtonable in the northern hemiſ- 
phere, is entirely confuted in the ſouthern, where a ſmall portion of 
land is encompaſſed with an immenſity of ice and water, whilſt the 
degree of cold is prodigiouſly greater. | 
But to return to the climate of North America. Woods may be 
Cleared, and lands cultivated, which, when effected, the climate 
will be meliorated; but there is, perhaps, a cauſe which will ever 
continue to operate, and that is, the numerous and extenſive lakes, 
which, being compoſed of ſtagnant waters, impart frigidity to the 
air, and produce a directly contrary effect to the undulations of the 


ocean upon that element. 


| Degrees of cold, and habits of life produced by it, in various parts 7 the 


north of Europe. 


SiBERIA, The abbé Chappe d'Auteroche, who travelled into 
theſe dreary regions, by the order of Louis XV, there to obſerve the 
2 of Venus over the ſun's diſk, very ſtrongly deſcribes this horrid 

imate. | 5 58 
„„The chain of mountains called Werkhotauria, which form the 
weſtern boundary of Siberia, are,” ſays he, ** no higher than from 
fifty to eighty fathoms, but the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſum- 
mit is covered with pine, fir, and birch trees. The road over theſe 
mountains is very frightful, and, by night, extremely dangerous : for, 
ſhould the ſledge in which the traveller is ſeated deviate ever ſo little 
from the beaten track, he will inevitably be buried in a gulf of 

ſaow;” which, when the abbe paſſed this way, was ready to melt, 
and yet the talleſt firs were ſo loaded with it as to bend under the 
weight. Every where upon the ground it was ſeven feet thick; and 
in the beginning of May there was no appearance of returning ſpring, 
not even ſo much as the flight of a bird; for the very pyes and crows, 
which abound in Ruſſia, abandon theſe horrid deſerts, where nature 


| herſelf ſeems benumbed, and it is only by the traces of the ſledge 


that the country is known to be inhabited. The gloom of deſola- 
tion ſpreads on every fide, and the horrid ſilence is never broken 
but by the outcries and complaints of thoſe that ſuffer from the 
perils of the way.” The inhabitants being ſhut up in their huts; 
for the ſnow falls on the mountains in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and ſuch a quantity ſoon, deſcends as to leave upon 


them ſcarcely any traces of an habitzcion, It ſeldom begins to 
thaw there till the middle of April, but this happens ſomewhat 


ſooner in the plains, yet it does not entirely diſappear * 
N me 


the end of May, fo that the ſeverity of winter is ſuſpended only 
three months. : 8 | 
The Samoiedes, à people who inhabit the north-weſt part of 
Siberia, extending to the coaſt of the frozen ſea, like moſt of the in- 
kabitants of the cold, northern climates, retreat into ſubterranean 


| caves, during the ſeverity of the weather, which they make their ha- 


bitations during eight or nine months of the year, paſſing all that 
time amicRt the ſtench of lamps, filth, and a circumſcribed body of 
air, Here the love of ſociety, during fo long a ceſſation from labour, 
induces them to open communications from one cavern to another, 
and thus keep up a ſocial intercourſe, ſo that che revolution of theſe 
unvaried months are to them only marked by one continued round 
of eaſe, feſtivity, and delight, inſomuch that Olearius ſays, two depu- 
ties from the Samoiedes, who viſited the court of Muſcow, told him, 
that if the czar did but know the charms of their climate and country, 
he would doubtleſs chooſe to live among them. They declared that 
they were weary of the hurry and glitter of a court, and were impa- 
tient to return to their dear, native ſpot. Thus hath Providence 
kindly implanted in the human breaſt a love of that country where a 
man firſt drew his breath, and advanced from infancy to manhood ;; 


© ſuch a propenſity ſerves to alleviate, or rather remove, the rigours of 
every climate, diſpenſing content and happineſs to ſuch human beings 


who, by thoſe who riot in a proſuſe variety of gratifications, ate 
deemed miſerable. 8 3 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happieſt ſpot his own; 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 
And his long nights of revelry and caſe, 
The naked ſavage, panting at the line, 
Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine, 
. Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his Gods for all the good they gave, 


After the defeat of the Swedes, at the deciſive battle of Pultowa, 
in the year 1709, above ten thouſand Swediſh priſoners, including 
officers, were doomed, by the cruel policy of the czar Peter, to pals 
the remainder of their lives in Siberia, To Tobolſki, its capital 
city, ſituated in the latitude 589 N. more than eight hundred officers 
were conſigned, - The political views of the Ruſſian monarch in ex- 


_ erciſing this act of cruelty, was, to civilize and improve ihe natives 


in thoſe parts of his vaſt empire; among theſe unfortunate ſuf- 
ferers were ſome of the moſt polite and accompliſhed men in Europe. 
Siberia has long been the place of exile for Ruſſian ſtate criminals, 

KAMTSCHATKA. This peninſula lies on the eaſtern extremity of 
Aſia, and was fiſt diſcovered about the year 1648. Captain King 
gives the following account of the climate. In computing the 


ſeaſons, ſays he, © the ſpring ought certainly not to be taken into 
the account. From the middle of June to the middle of September 


may be properly called ſummer ; October may be confidered as an 
Res 5 | > | autumnal 
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autumnal month; and from it to the middle of June is perfect win- 
ter.” (Coo#'s third Vopage, III. 329.) The ſeverity of winter here 
is not, however, the only inconvenience experienced in this climate; 
for the uncertainty of the weather in the ſummer ſeaſon is ſometimes 
ſuch as to prevent the inhabitants laying up a ſufficient ſtock of dried 
fiſh, on which they depend for their winter ſupply of proviſion, and 
the moiſture of the air tends to produce worms in their ſtores, which 
not unfrequently deſtroy the greateſt part. Kraſcheninicoff deſcribes 
the moſt fertile part of the country to be that which borders on the 
river Kamtſchatka, the parts to the north and ſouth of it being much 
inferior in ſoil and climate, Frequent experiments, he ſays, have 
been made in the culture of oats, barley, and rye, in different diſtricts 
near this river, which have generally ſucceeded, and Major Behm, 
the governor in the year 1776, told Captain King, that on the banks 
of this river, and alſo on the Biſtraia, graſs grows to a great height 
and ſtrength, which the natives cut twice in ſummer, and make into 
hay, which poſſeſſes a very ſucculent quality, and is particularly well 
adapted to the feeding and fattening of cattle. There are rein- deer, 
both wild and tame, in ſeveral parts of the peninſula, but the natives 
make uſe of a large and coarſe breed of dogs to draw their ſledges 
over the ſnow in winter. The properties and training of theſe dogs, 
and the mode of travelling, are deſcribed in Part III. Chapter V. 
The Kamtſchadales, like the Samoiedes, take up their abode in fub- 
| terranean huts during the winter: theſe are made fo capacious that 
one hut will receive a great number of families. "Theſe winter 
dwellings are called Fourts, | OS 1 
IcELAND. This iſland is ſeated ſo far to the north, being from 
latitude 64 to 67, that during two months of the ſummer, the ſun 
never goes entirely below the horizon, one half remaining above it 
from ten at night until two in the morning, when it riſes entirely; 
and about the winter ſolſtice, for two months, it never riſes wholly 
above the horizon, one half of it being only to be ſeen from ten in 
the morning until two in the afternoon. The ſpring and autumn 
are of ſhort continuance, the cold is ſevere in winter, and the heat 
very intenſe in ſummer, from the length of the days, and there being 
no night to cool the air; but neither the heat nor the cold is inſup- 
portable, at leaſt to the inhabitants, or the Norwegians and Danes, 
The air is alſo ſalubrious, and agrees very well with foreigners as well 
as with natives. The number of inhabitants on this iſland, according 
to an authentic computation, amounts to about 50,009. There are, 
however, no towns of any conſequence, though there are numerous 
trading places at each harbour. | 9 5 . 
GREENLAND. The climate, as far as the Daniſh coloniſts have 
| penetrated, is not unſupportable ; but the weather is very changeable 
and unſettled. During the ſummer ſeaſon, which continues from 
the end of May to the middle of September, the ſun ſhines bright, 
and very warm; and on the main land, above which no cloud can 
be ſeen, the weather is very pleaſant, and always clear : but a cold, 
damp fog, that intercepts the ſun-beams, continually hovers 17h 
| : CEE : iſlan 85 


Part I. ” GREENLAND. | 29 
ilands, except in the month of Auguſt, which is the only time in the 
whole year, when the vapours are diſſolved, The rains which fall 
here are neither frequent nor heavy. The winters, as far as 64 
Jatitude, are generally reckoned by the Danes and Norwegians pretty 
temperate, to which the calm and clear weather may greatly contri- 
bute, but to the northward of 68“ the cold is, in winter, ſo exceſſive, 
that the ſtrongeſt ſpirituous liquors, ſuch as French brandy, will 
freeze near the fire fide. From June to Auguſt the ſun is continually 
above the horizon, and conſequently during that period there is no 
night; but in winter the ſun is inviſible to the Greenlanders, and 
their day is nothing more than the morning and evening twilight, 
which do not laſt above two hours, | | 

For the whale fiſhery carried on near this coaſt, ſee Part III. 
Chapter II. | | Ee 

Hupson's Bay. Here the cold is ſo intenſe, that Mr. Ellis, who 
wintered in a creek about five miles from York fort, in only 579 30? 
N. latitude, was ſcarcely able to preſerve his own life and the lives of 
his party, although every precaution was taken to fence againſt the 
cold, by conſtructing an houſe of thick pieces of timber, and each 
crevice cloſe ſtuffed with moſs, and plaſtered over with clay; yet at 
the beginning of November the cold became ſo intenſe, that all the 
bottled beer was frozen, although packed up in tow, and placed near 
a large fire. In the open air the cold became inſupportable, unleſs 
they were entirely encaſed in the warmeſt furs. No kind of liquid 
could withſtand the cold, for brandy, and even ſpirits of wine, froze, 
the latter only to a conſiſtence of oil. If the men touched iron, or 
any other ſolid ſurface, their fingers were frozen faſt to it; and if, in 
drinking a dram of brandy out of a glaſs, they chanced to touch the 
glaſs with their tongue or lips, in pulling it away the ſkin was left 
upon it. The hares, rabbits, and partridges, which in ſummer are 
brown and gray, change in winter to white. Every animal is here 
furniſhed by nature with extraordinary furs to reſiſt the cold, which 
furs fall off as the warm weather returns; and even this is the caſe 
with the dogs and cats brought hither from Europe. 

Russ1A. In different parts of this extenſive empire both the ſoil 
and temperature of the air muſt neceſſarily be extremely various in 
different parts. In thoſe which lie beyond the ſixtieth degree of la- 
titude there are few places where corn will grow to maturity, and in 
the northern parts of the empire, which reach beyond the ſeventieth 
degree, no garden fruits are produced, except in the country about 
Archangel, where many buſhes and ſhrubs grow ſpontaneouſly, and 
yield feveral ſorts of berries. 

In the middle, and more particularly in the northern parts of the 
empire, the cold is very ſevere, and the days extremely ſhort in win» 
ter, but the ſummers are warm and delightful during their ſhort 
continuance, | 3 | 2 

Hanway has deſcribed the progreſs of the ſeaſons at Peterſburgh, 
which is ſituated in 599 567 N. latitude, as follows. February 
generally brings with it a bright ſun, and a clear ſky; every _ 

| . | eems 
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ſeems to gliſten with gems, and the nerves become braced with the 
wee Ie is then a favourite amuſement to ride in ſledges upon the 
now.“ | ; Ri, E 
March is frequently attended with ſhowers, which, aſſiſted by the 
heat of the ſun, penetrate the ice: this is generally three quarters of 
an inch thick on the Neva, and in ſome great rivers to the north-caſt 
much thicker ; this renders it like a honey-comb, and about the end 
of that month it uſually breaks up. | 
The month of April is frequently very warm; ſummer ſeems to 
precede the ſpring; yet it is ſometimes the firſt of June before any 
conliderable verdure appears, and then the intenſe heat brings it on 
fo faſt that the eye can diſcover its progreſs from day to day. Till 
the middle of July, it ſeems to be one continued day, the ſun not. 
entirely diſappearing above two hours in the twenty-four : but the 
delight which this ſeaſon naturally affords is confiderably abated by 
the extreme heat of the weather; however, a week ſeldom paſſe; 
without the air being refreſhed by ſoutherly and weſterly winds, | 
which often bring gentle ſhowers. Auguſt cloſes the ſcene, fo that 
there are ſcarcely more than three months of ſummer. 5 
September generally brings rain and froſt ; the ſeverity of both i 
increaſed in October, and in November the Neva is always frozen. 


Then comes on the ſeafon for the eaſy and ſpeedy conveyance on 
the ſnow, which cauſes freſh proviſioas to be brought to market a 


eaten at Peterſburgh. _ = | 
In December and January the cold is fo very intenſe that the poor 
who are overtaken by liquor, or expoſed to the air in open places, 


thouſand Engliſh miles by land; and the beef of Archangel is often I 


are frequently frozen to death. But the abundance of birch and 4 


alders with which the Ruſſians are ſupplied, and the commodiouſreſ 
of their ſtoves, enable them to introduce any degree of heat into 
their houſes, = : | 3 

& Froft,” ſays Dr. King, * may certainly be looked upon as the beſt 
pickle, becauſe it alters the quality and taſk 5 
preſerves leſs than any of the three common preſervers, ſugar, vinegar, 8 
or ſalt, which impart their reſpective taſtes to ſtrongly, that very few 
things fo preſerved retain the leaſt of their natural flavour; whilt | 
froſt ſeems only to fix the parts and juices, and by that means pre- 


e of the proviſion which it 


vents fermentation. Mr. Swallow, who was the Britiſh conſul-W 


general, aſſured me, that having one winter occaſion to go from 
| Peterſburgh to Moſcow, the diftance of which, according to Mr. 
Coxe, is 830 miles (Travels, II. 301), where eels are a great rarity, 
he ordered ſome to be caught before he ſet out on his journey, to, 
carry as a prefent: as ſoon as they were taken out of the water they 
were thrown upon the ground to be frozen; they appeared quite 
dead, and to be almoſt picces of ice; they were then packed up in 
the uſual manner, in ſnow, and when he arrived at Moſcow, which 
was in four days, the eels, being thrown into cold water, and ſo, 
| thawed, diſcovered evident marks of life, and ſoon perfectly re- 

covered. | „ 


mk | RUSSIA, 3 
No ſooner is the winter ſeaſon ſet in than near three thouſand 
Ruſſians repair with their ſledges to Peterſburgh, where they ſtand in 


Wevery ſtreet; and this method of carriage is fo cheap and convenient 
that few go on foot, even about the town. A fledge and an horſe 


may be hired for the value of about five pence ſterling an hour, and 
a0 within that time the horſe will go about ſeven or eight Engliſh miles. 
nd t is ſufficient for a ſtranger to know the place or houſe to which he 


would go, and to underſtand three or four Ruſſian words. Moſt 
houſe-keepers have their own ſledges and horſes, and perſons of diſ- 
inction have alſo thetr poſtillions. : | | 

A perſon may travel cheap, and with great expedition, in Ruflia, 
both in ſummer and winter; the poſt roads leading to the chief towns 
are very exactly meaſured, with the werſts marked, and the poſt-ſtage 


rs fixed at proper diſtances; for, throughout the whole empire, and 
by even in Siberia, a pillar, inſcribed with the number of werſts, is 
T7; {erected at the end of each. The expence of travelling in this man- 


ner is ſo eaſy, that between Riga and Peterſburgh the hire of a poſt- 
horſe for every werſt is no more than two copicks and a half, which 
is one penny three farthings ſterling; between Novogrod and Peterſ- 
burgh, only one copick; and between Novogrod and Moſcow, but 
Whalf a copick. Nothing can be more accommodated to eaſe and 
diſpatch than travelling in ſledges during the winter, when the earth 
lis covered with a deep ſnow, and impaſſable for wheel-carriages. 
The whole road between thoſe two cities is marked out in the ſnow 
by fir trees, planted on both ſides, at the diſtance of twenty yards, 
which, at a moderate computation, amount to 128,480 trees. At 
certain diſtances, great piles of wood are heaped up, to be ſet on 
fire, in order to give light to the empreſs and her court, if they paſs 
by in the night, On theſe occaſions, the ſovereign is drawn in a 
kind of houſe, that contains her bed, a table, and other conveniences, 
where four perſons may take a repaſt. This wooden ſtructure, 
which has a ſloping roof, and ſmall windows not to admit the cold, is 
hxed on a ſledge, and drawn by twenty-four poſt-horſes ; and if any 
of them fail on the road, others are ready to ſupply their places. 
LApLAxvD. To all but the natives, this country might be deemed 
gan uninhabitable ſpot, eſpecially in the rigours of winter. It abounds . 
with rocks and mountains, whoſe ſummits ſeem to pierce the clouds, 
and are covered with everlaſting ſnow; in other parts are barren 
heaths and ſandy deſerts, overrun with moſs, fern, and to appearance 
unprofitable weeds; while one barren wild ſtretehes beyond another, 
with ſcarcely any paſture on the intermediate ſpots. Such is the 
aſpe& of nature, throughout the duration and extremity of winter cold, 
Jamidſt the deep ſnow z in theſe deſolate and dreary regions the natives 
ſupport their exiſtence in gloomy ſequeſtration ; the rein-deer, in 
@vhbich conſiſts the Laplander's chief wealth, are his only companions. 
The pine trees, which abound in this country, and of which there 
are extenſive foreſts, are incruſted with a thick moſs, which provides 
food for this uſeful and ſingular animal, (See the rein-dger deſcribed 
in Part III. Chapter V.) . | e 
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M. Maupertuis, who, with other aftronomers, viſited this country 
by order of the French king, to determine the figure of the earth at 
the arctic circle, gave a tremendous deſcription of the ſeverity of this 
chmate. In December,” ſays he, the ſnow continually falling, 
or zeady to fall, for the moſt part hid the ſun the few moments it 


: might have appeared at mid-day. In the month of January the cold 


was increaſed to ſuch an extremity that if we opened the door of 2 
warm room, the external vapour inſtantly convertèd all the Vapour 
in it. into ſnow; whirling it round in white vortexes. If we went 
abroad, we felt as if the air was'tearing our breaſts in pieces; and 
the crackling of the wood of which the houſes are built, as if ſplit 


by the violence of the froſt, continually alarmed us with an increaſe Mf 


of cold; and in this country you mæy often fee people who have loſt 3 


an arm or a leg by the froſt. The cold, which is always very great, 6 


fometimes increaſes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits as are almoſt in- 
faliibly fatal to thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be expoſed to it; and 
ſometimes there riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow, that are ſtill more 
dangerous, The winds ſeem to blow from all quarters at once, and 
drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury that all the roads are in a moment 
rendered inviſible. Dreadful is the ſituation of a perfan ſurpriſed in the 


Helds by ſuch a ſtorm: his knowledge of the country, and even the | 


mak he may have taken by the trees, cannot avail him: he is bligded 
by the fnow, and if he attempts to find his way home, is generally 


loſt. In ſhort, during the whole winter, the cold was ſo exceſſive, 


that on the 7th of April, at five in the morning, the thermometer was 
fallen to twenty diviſions below the point of freezing, though evey 
afternoon it roſe two or three diviſions above it.“ 72 5 

At length, when the ſummer apprcaches, the Laplander removes 
from the lower grounds, where he has paſſed the winter, to the 
mountainous part of the country, the low lands being then inſupport- 


able from the {warms of gnats and gad flies which infeſt it. To defend 


themſelves from the attacks of theſe inſets, the inhabitants are com- 
pelled to beſmear their faces with pitch; and even this defence is not 
ſufſictent to guard their eyes and noſtrils from theſe minute tormentors, 


IJ he rein- deer are equal ſufferers withtheir maſters, and to rid themſelves 


of ſuch inceſſant attacks, they are frequently compelled to aſcend the 
mountain-tops, where the intenſe cold repels their per ſecutors, but 
here they can ſcarcely ſubſiſt for want of ſuſtenance. 1 

The drearineſs of a Lapland winter is, however, ſomewhat relieved 
by the bright moon- ſhine and the ſky being thick ſet with ſtars, and 


the effulgent corruſcations of the aurora borealis afford a light ſufficient 


for moſt occaſions of life. The ſhoit days are no ſooner cloſed,” 
ſays M. Maupertuis, than fires of a thouſand figures light up the 
ſky, as if defigned to compenſate for the abſence of the ſun. Tbeſe 
fires have not here, as in more fouthern climates, any conſtant fitu- 
ation. Though a luminous arch is often ſeen fixed toward the north, 
they ſeem more frequently to polieſs the whole extent of the hemiſ- 
phere. It would be endleſs to mention all the different figures theſe 
me teors aſſume, and the various motions with which they are 22 

| | PEN i Their 
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Their motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours waving 


. in the air, and the different tints of their light gives them the appear- 
hi. ance of fo many vaſt ſtreamers of changeable taffety. Sometimes 
ng they line a part of the ſky with ſcarlet. On the 18th of December 
55 I faw a phenomenon of this kind that, in the midſt of all the won- 
old ders to which 1 was now every day accuſtomed, raiſed my admiration : 
fs to the ſouth a great ſpace of the {ky appeared tinged with fo lively 
as a red, that the whole conſtellation. of Orion Jooked as if it had been 
85 dipped in blood. This light, which was at firſt fixed, ſoon moved, 
ind and, changing into other colours, violet and blue, ſettled in a dome, 
it whole top ſtood a little to the ſouth-weſt of the zenith. The moon 
age ſhone, bright, but did not in the leaſt efface it. In this country, 
on MW where there are lights of ſo many different colours, I never ſaw but 
1 two that were red; and ſuch are taken for preſages of ſome great 
in. misfortune, After all, when people gaze at theſe phænomena with 
nd an unphiloſophic eye, it is not ſurpriſing if they diſcover in them ar- 
fn mies engaged, fiery chariots, and a thouſand other prodigies.” The 
aa twilight in this country being of long duration, proves a conſiderable 
n relief; it begins four or five hours before ſun-riſe, and laſts as long 
"$i after ſun-fet. ig | EE. 

hel For the remarkable vapours which riſe from a lake in Lapland, 
jeg and are called by the natives haitzos, ſee the fourth chapter of this 
ty | part. 


The Danes poſſeſs one part of Lapland, and the Swedes another: 
Swediſh Lapland has been here ſpoken of. 1 | | 
Notwithſtanding the paucity of comfort which this climate yields, 
and the actual ſufferings which it inflits, Thomſon has deſcribed the 
Laplanders, in. the following lines, as not deititute of enjoyments, 
whilſt in their manners they are exemplary for innocence and virtue, 
Guſtavus Adolphus attempted to form a regiment of Laplanders, but 
he found the ſcheme impracticable, and to this circumſtance the poet 


may be ſuppoſed to allude in tne ſecond line. 

— The ſons of Lapland; wiſely they 
. Deſpiſe th' inſenſate, barbarous trade of war: 
IT bey aſk no more than ſimple nature gives, 


he They love their mountains, and enjoy their ſtorms, 
ut No falſe defires, no pride- created wants 
Diſturb the peacefw. current of their time | 
ed And thro? the reſtleſs, ever-tortur'd maze. ; 
nd Of pleaſure or ambi jon, bid it rage. 
nt Their rein deer form tucir riches. Theſe their tents, 
* Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
he Supply, their wholeſome fare and cheerful cups. 
le Obtequious to their call, the docile tribe | 
u- Field to the fled their necks, and whirl them ſwift 
h, Oi'er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanſe | 
i Of marbled ſnow, as far as eye can ſweep, LEE, 
(on With a blue cfuſt of ice unbounded glaz d. 45, 
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By dancing meteors then, that ceaſeleſs ſhake 
A waving blaze refracted o'er the heavens, 
And vivid moons, and ſtars that keener play 
With double luſtre from the gloſſy waſte; 
Ev'n in the depth of polar night they find 
A wondrous day: enough to light the chaſe, 

Or guide their daring ſteps to Finland fairs. 

_ Wiſh'd ſpring returns; and from the hazy ſouth, 
While dim Aurora flowly moves before, | 
The welcome ſun, juſt verging up at firſt, 

By ſmall degrees extends the ſwelling curve! 
Till ſeen at laſt for gay rejoicing months, 

Still round and round his ſpiral courſe he winds, 
And as he nearly dips his flaming orb, 
Wheels up again, and reaſcends the ſky: 

In that glad ſeaſon, from the lakes and floods, 
Whee pure Niemi's fairy mountains riſe, - + 
They draw the copious fry, With theſe at eve 
They cheerful-loaded to their tents repair ; 

W here, all day long in uſeful cares employ'd, 
Their kind unblemiſh'd wives the fire prepare. 
Thrice happy race, by poverty ſecur'd 
From legal plunder and rapacious power : 

In whom fell intereſt never yet has ſown 
The ſeeds of vice: whoſe ſpotleſs ſwains ne'er knew 
Injurious deed, nor, blaſted by the breath 

Of faithleſs love, their blooming daughters woe!“ 


The general view which has now been taken of the effects of col 
in the northern. regions may be aptly cloſed with the following. de 
ſcriptive poetical epiſtle, which was written by Ambroſe Philips 

when ſecretary to the Britiſh embaſſy,at Copenhagen, to the Earl d 
Dorſet.—It is proper to premiſe, that the ſeaſon in which it wi 
written was the month of March, ES 


The hoary winter here conctals from fight 

All pleafing objects that to verſc invite; 

The hills, and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and filver-ſ!%:aming floods 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright conigſion le, 

And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 
No gentle-breathing breeze prepared the ſpring, 
No birds within the defer: regio fin - + 

The ſhips unmov'd the boiſt'rous winds defy, _ 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. | 
The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play 

And ſpout his waters in the face of day. 
The ſtarving wolves along the main-ſea prowl, 

+ And to the moon in icy valleys howl, 
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For many a ſhining league the level main ; 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a ; glafly plain: 
There ſolid billows of enormous lize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. ˖ 
And yet but lately have I ſeen e'en here . 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear, 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Or winds began thro? hazy ſkies to blow. 
At evening a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe z 
And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 7 
Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſc}oſed at. once to view 
The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 
And brighten'd cy'ry object to my eyes: 
For ev ry {hrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 
And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs, 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 
While thro! the ice the crimſon berries glow. 
The thick ſprung reeds the wat'ry marſhes n 
Seem poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
The ſtag in limpid currents, with ſurpriſe, 
Sees cryſtal branches on the forehead riſe. 
The ipreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
SGlaz'd over, in the freezing =ther ſhine. | 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun, 
When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies: 
The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhow'r the proſpect ends. 
Or if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wiatry charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, 
And j JOU ſad beneath the 1 trees. 
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Preliminary conjecture concerning the cauſe of heat —E eas of beat i _ 

various parts of the torrid zone. The blackneſs of negroes probably 
produced by it. — Inſi ances of the effects of heat, drawn frem Egypt, 
Arabia, the deſer ts of Africa, and the weſtern coaſts of that continent, 
Pilgrimages in caravans over the deſerts. Commercial caravans.— 
Tinian, Batavia, and the ftraits of Banca. — Obſervations on the wy 
of climate on the manners and characters of mankind. | 


Having now ſurveyed thoſe regions of the earth where cold predo- 
minates, the plan laid down preſcribes that a like curſory view be 
taken of the torrid zone, or: that extenſive ſpace which lies between 


the uopies of Cancer and r in n heat predominates in 
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an equal degree with cold toward the north and fouth. In all the 
contraſted operations, as well as productions of nature, each extreme 
appears equally wonderful and intereſting. Thus, the objects of mi- 
croſcop:c examination are found to poſſeſs ſuch a beautiful minutiæ 


of parts, as fill the mind with a degree of aſtoniſhment equal to that 


of ſurveying the moſt bulky and ftately animal; a mountain pouring 
forth flames from its ſummit, and a mine rich in ore, confidered 
merely as objects of nature, equally excite curioſity and challenge 
deſcription, | 
Previous to deſcribing the effects of heat, the writer ſubmits th 

following conjecture to: the diſcuſſion of his readers; Whether 
there is not a certain inherent, although an indefinite, quality in the 
earth, which tends to render the rays of the ſun productive of heat, 


whilſt thoſe rays would have no ſuch effect upon a body differently 


compoſed? In ſupport of this hypotheſis it may be obſerved, that the air, | 
wheu at a conſiderable height above the earth, imbibes but a ſmall | 


degree of heat irom the moſt powerful effulgence of that luminary. 


This doctrine once admitted, a ſuppoſition may be formed that the 


planets nearer to the ſun than our earth, by having their propenſity to 
imbibe his rays leſs operative, may afford comfortable exiſtence to 
beings formed Jike the human race: even the planet Mercury itſelf 


may procure only a moderate degree of heat in its ſhort and rapid 


traverſe round its central neighbour ; and, by a parity of reaſoning, 
the Georgium Sidus may be fo compoſed as to obtain a due ſhare of 
influence from the great diſpenſer of light and heat. Of this hypo- 


_ | thetical reaſoning it can at leaſt be ſaid, that, if it does not benefit 
by its utility, it neither tends to bewilder nor to miſlead mankind, 


which is more than can be ſaid of many opinions which have been as 
raſhly ſtarted as ſtrenuouſſy maintained. | 
The cauſe which produces a difference of colour in the human 
race in different parts of the globe, is a ſubject on which various 
opinions have been formed. The negroes of Africa are black, whilſt 
the natives of other countries ſituated between the tropics are of a 
reddiſh or dark capper colour. Some have contended that the blacks 
are a race of people who were originally bred from one man, who 
was marked with accidental blackneſs ;- this, their diſtinguiſhed proge- 
nitor, has even been very confidently pointed out in the perſon of Cain, 
on whom, in ſcripture, it is ſaid that God ſet his marx. Thus, by 


the powerful aid of ſuperſtition, the degradation. and ſufferings of 
that unhappy people have been ſuppoſed entailed upon them in con- 


ſequence of the fratricide committed by the firſt great delinquent; 
but reaſon,.as well as pure religion, rejects with abhorrence a con- 


cluſion at once fo diſhonourable to our maker and repugnant to the | 
operations of natural cauſes, How vain are ſpeculative fictions when 


oppoſed to plain and ſimple facts! That the blackneſs of the 
African negrocs, and the deepneſs of colour univerſally prevailing in 
the tropical regions, proceed from the exceſſive heat of the climate, 
will ever remain a ſatisfactory ſolution of this queſtion, Why there 
ſhould be ſuch a difference as that between black and ſwarthy, and 


the regular gradation of colour from the one to the other, may be 


- accounted 
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zccounted for from the comparative heat prevailing in different coun- 
tries. Thus the heat of South America and that of Africa bears no 
proportion to each other; in the former, that part of the continent 
which lies under the line is, in general, either ſhaded by mountains 
or refreſhed by breezes from the ſea, tracts more expoſed to the ſun's 
influence are commonly abandoned by the natives; whilſt.that part of 
WE the African continent which is under the line, and which in its broadeſt 
part extends over ſixty- ſeven degrees of longitude, is flat and ſandy, the 
action of the ſun, therefore, upon ſuch a ſoil, ſo expoſed to his rays, 
W renders the heat in many places almoſt inſupportable to an European, 
and unqueitionably has imparted to the race of men who inhabit 
there, the colour and complexion which diſtinguiſh them, eſpecially 
as the whole face of the country abounds with people whoſe com 
I pl-xions take the darkeſt hue they are capable of receiving, £3 
h The appearances of the human form in different parts of the globe 
fully confirm this principle ; for the inhabitants are found to become 
darker in proportion t@ghe heat of their climate. The faireſt race 
of people may be ſaid to be the Engliſh; the complexion of the 
French is much leſs fair, and their country is more to the ſouthward; 
the next progreſſion in climate and colour is the Spaniard ; paſſing 
over from Spain to Africa, the inhabitants of Fez are ſtill darker, and 
the natives of Nigritia, or Negroland, the blackeſt of the negro race. 
Why this eff-& ſhould be produced cannot be accounted for; and it 
is really wonderful that the ſame rays which impart whiteneſs to wax 
and to linen ſhould darken the human complexion. Sir Thomas 
Brown attempted to ſolve this'difficulty by ſuppoſing that a mucous 
ſubſtance, poſſeſſing a vitriolic quality, ſettled under the zeticular 
membrane of the ſkin, and grew darker with heat; others have ſup- 
poſed that the blackneſs lay in the foft thin ſkin called epidermis, or 
ſcarf ſkin, which overſpreads what anatomiſts name the true ſkin, 
the effect produced upon this fine ſubſtance being to harden and dry 
ic lice leather. Although the ſun is the principal agent in producing 
yg theſe variations in the complexion, yet there are many other cauſes 
which have the ſame tendency :. ſevere labour, hard and ſcanty diet, 
being conſtantly expoſed to boiſterous winds, and even the extremity 
of cold, all contribute to produce this effect: thus the peaſantry iu 
every country are of a darker complexion than people of higher rank, 
BE Uncivilzed hordes, wherever diſperſed, by being more expoſed to the 
weather become impreſſed with a deeper hue; thus the Indians of 
BE North America have acquired their copper-colouted diſtinction, in a 
country colder than Europe: theſe, beſide being ever expoſed to the 
influence both of ſun and wind, having formed an opinion that per- 
A ſonal beauty conſiſts in a dark ſkin, are as fond of uſing artificial 
means to produce ſuch a complexion, as ſome European ladies are of 
colmetics to render their ſkins fair and clear. But to quit ſpecula- 
tion and return to deſcription. | „ 

In the tropical regions, ice and ſnow are unknown, ſo that the 
natives would as ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt and flow in 
liquid ſtreams, as that water, by freezing, ſhould loſe its fluidity, 
and be converted into a ſolid body. To talk to them of rain or va- 
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pour converted into ſnow or hail, would excite their ridicule inſtead 
of obtaining their belief, ; pod be „„ L487 
EcyerT. This country being ſituated between two ranges of 
mountains, and having a ſandy foil, is in ſummer very hot, and even 
in winter a conſiderable degree of heat is felt toward the middle of 
the day, though the nights and mornings are then very cold. The 
ſeverity of winter is felt about the beginning of February. | 
ARABIA, The countries ſo called, in their full extent, are com- 
puted to be thirteen hundred miles in length, and twelve hundred in 
breadth where broadeſt : the moſt ſoutherly part lies in 129 30', and 
the moſt northerly in 329 north latitude. It conſiſts of three grand 
diviſions: Arabia Felix, or the Happy, which is the moſt ſouthern, 
and the largeſt part; Acabia Deſerta, or the Deſert, which ſtretches 
to the north; and Arabia Petræa, or the Stoney, which lies on the 
north-weſt, and is by far the ſmalleſt of the three diviſions. Fhat 
part of Arabia which lies within the tropic is exceſſively hot, and in 
many places unhealthy, particularly thoſe parts which are ſituated on 
the coaſt of the Red Sea. The winds are alſo hot ard ſuffocating, 
and the ſands not only extremely troubleſome but dangerous, they 
being ſometimes driven by the winds in ſuch prodigious clouds that 
whole caravans have been buried and loſt by a fingle ſtorm. The 
ſouthern part of Arabia, diſtinguiſhed by the name of “ the happy,” 
would be confidered as having little claim to that title, by a ſtranger 
traverſing its ſhores, but ſhould ſuch an one be placed in its middle 
regions, beneath the balm-dropping woods, and amidſt the verdant 
vales, where the fruits of every climate court the taſte, and the 
breezes of caſſia refreſh the ſenſes, he would acknowledge that the 
ancients very Juſtly beſtowed on the country that emphatical appel- 
lation. The Deſert part of Arabia with equal propriety bears. that 
name, the ſoil conſiſting of barren ſand. In the dreary waſte of 
Arabia,” ſays Gibbon, © a boundleſs level of ſand is interſected by 
ſharp and naked mountains, and the face of the deſert, without 
| ſhade or ſhelter, is ſcorched by the direct and intenſe rays of à vertical 
ſun.” ¶ Decline of the Raman Empire, V. 172.) There are, how- 
ever, large flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle near the Euphrates, 
where the ſoil is good; there are allo great numbers of oftriches in 
the deſert, and in ſeveral places a fine breed of camels. Arabia Pe- 
træa is rendered famous on account of the wanderings of the children 
of Iſrael there during forty years. People are not there enter- 
tained,” ſays Dr. Shaw, with a view of paſtures covered with 
flocks, or vallies enriched with corn. There-are no olive-yards or 
vine- yards, but the whole is a deſolate, loneſome wilderneſs, only 
diverſified by ſandy plains, mountains oſ naked rocks, and ſandy pre- 
cipices. This delolate Country is never refreſhed with rain, except 
ſometimes at the equinoxes; and the few hardy vegetables ſeen in the 
clefts of the barren rocks, or wildly diſperſed on the ſandy plains, are 
ſhrunk by a perpetual drought; for the dews of the night are in a 
manner rendered inſufficient for the purpoſes of vegetation, by the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun during the day. The intenſe cold of the 
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one, and the heat of the other, clearly account for the wiſe proviſion 
of Providence in ſpreading over the Iſraelites a cloud to be a co- 
vering by day, and a fire to give light [and perhaps heat] in the 
night ſeaſon.” r | 
Though the land appears fo deſolate, yet the ſurface of the Red 
Sea, when calm, difcovers, in fom-: places, ſuch a diverſity of marine 
vegetables, that they reſemble a foreſt under water; and the traveller 
has the additional pleaſure of beholding a great vaiiery of ſtar fiſhes, 
urchins, and ſhells of the moſt uncommon and beautiful kinds; but 
in paſſing over the deſerts the traveller is much annoyed by ſwarms 
of locuſts and hornets, and is likewiſe in danger from vipers, but the 
reptiles of the lizard kind, from the variety of their ſhapes and ſpotted» 
ſkins, he views with more pleaſure and ſafety. Whilft travelling,“ 
ſays the learned and judicious author above quoted, “ the heavens 
were every night our only covering, a carpet ſpread on the ſand was 
our bed, and a change of raiment, made up into a bundle, ſerved for 
a pio. Our camels (for horſ:s and mules required too much 
water to be empl.jed in theſe deſerts) lay round us in a circle, with 
their faces lookiug from us, whiie their loads and ſaddles were placed 
by us behind th-m. In this ſituation they ſerved as. guards and cen- 
tinels; for they are watchful animals, and awake athe leaſt noiſe.” 
In proceeding through theſe long and dreary deſerts, no refreſh- 
ment is to be procured, except water from ſprings Which are ſome- 
times met with in the courſe of four or five days progreſs, ſo that, 
previous to ſetting out, every neceſſary muſt be provided for the 
tedious and dangerous journey; for which purpoſe a number of goats” 
ſkins are obtained, which are filled with water as often as it can be 
found; balls made up of the flour of beans or barley are the food for 
the cam=1s, whilſt wheat flour, biſcuit, potted fleſh, honey, oil, vine- 
gar, olives, and ſuch other articles as will keep, are for the travellers 
themſelves, They take with them alio wooden diſhes, and a copper 
pot, for their kitchen furniture, When they are obliged to boil or 
bake, they make uſe of camel's dung, which they find ſcattered on 


| their way, and which the camels os ſome preceding caravan had let 


fall; this, when expoſed a day or two in the fun, catches fire like 
touchwood, and burns as bright as charcoal. No ſooner is the food 
prepared, whether potted fleſh boiled with rice, lentil ſoup, or unlea- 
vened cakes, ſerved up with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs, 


placing himſelf on the higheſt ſtation he can find, calls out three 


times with a loud voice, to invite all his brethren, the fons of the 
falthtul, to come and partake of it, though none of them are perhaps 
within an hundred miles of him. This cuſtom the Arabs conſtantly 
oblerve, as a token of their benevolence. | | 

| In theſe deſerts the fky is generally clear, the winds blow briſkly 
in the day, and ceaſe in the night. Sandy and level ſpots are as fit 
for aſtronomical obſervations as the ſea, which they nearly reſemble. 
„et was ſurpriſing to obſerve,” ſays the writer above quoted, “ in 
What an extraordinary manner every object appeared to be magnified, 
for a ſhrub appeared as big as a tree, and a flock of achbobbas (birds 
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nearly reſembling the ſtork) might be miſtaken for a caravan 
of camels.” This ſeeming collection of waters always ad- 
vances about a quarter of a mile before the travellers, while the 
intermediate ſpace appears of one continued glow, from the quivering 
undulating motion of that quick ſucceſſion of exhalations raiſed by 
the powerful influence of the ſun. The violent heat draws up even 
the moiiture from the carcaſes of the camels and other animals, 
which, having died, lie expoſed in theſe deſerts, and prevents theit 
putrefaction, which cauſes them to continue there ſeveral years with- 
out mouldering away. To the ſame cauſe, added to the coldneſs of 
the nights, may be attributed the plentiful dews that frequently wet 
travellers to the ſkin; but the ſun no ſooner riſes, and the air be- 
comes heated, than the miſts are diſperſed, and the moiſture of the | 
ſands are exhaled. | | 
What is called “ the Deſert of Sinai,” is a heautiful plain near 
nine miles long, and above three in breadth; it lies to the north-eaſt, 
but to the ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower emineaces of 
mount Sinai; and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroach- 
ments upon the plain as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to 
be ſufficient to receive the whole camp of the Iſraelites. That 
which lies to the eaſtward of the mount is perhaps the deſert of Sinai, 
properly ſo called, where Moſes ſaw the angel of the Lord in a 
burning buſh, Over the place where tradition has fixed this divine 
appearance to have been made, is erected a convent, dedicated to St, 
Catherine, which belongs to the Greeks; it is three hundred feet 
ſquare, and above forty in height. On the ſpot where they ſuppoſe the 
burning buſh ſtood, is a little chapel, where the monks, in imitation 
of Moſes, put off their ſhoes whenever they enter it. This, with 
ſome other chapels, dedicated to particular ſaints, is included within 
the church of the transfiguration, a large and beautiful ſtructure, ſup- 
ported by two rows of marble columns, | 155 1 
In that part of Arabia Petræa which geographers have diftinguiſhed 
by the name of the Deſert of Tadmore, or Palmy rene,“ formerly ſtood 
the magnificent city of Palmira. It was ſituated in about 33 N. latitude, 
two hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. In ſpeaking of Pal- 
mira, Mr, Gibbon thus expreſſes himſelf: * Amid the barren deſerts 
of Arabia a few cultivated ſpots ariſe, Jike iſlands, out of the ſandy 


ocean, Even the name of Palmira, by its ſignification in the Syriac 


as well as the Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm trees, 
which afforded ſhade and verdure to that temperate region.“ (Decline 
of the Roman Empire, quario edit. I. 383.) I 
Pliny gives a ſhort but comprehenſive account of this renowned 
city ( Hiſt. Nat. lib. V. cap. 25, VI. 28.), but it had not reached its 
ſplendor and importance in his time, Its fituation, between the gulf 
of Perſia and the Mediterranean, cauſed it to be frequented by the 
_ Caravans which conveyed to the nations of Europe a conſiderable part 
of the rich commodities of India, and it inſenſibly increaſed into an 
opulent and populeus city: it likewiſe connected the Roman and 
Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce; on which 
| h | account, 
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account, as Pliny obſerves, whenever a war broke out between thoſe 
two powerful empires, Palmira was always alike protected by each, 
till at length Trajan rendered it tributary to Rome; in which ſitua- 
tion it retained a conſiderable degree of dignity and grandeur for more 
than a century and an half, viz. from A. D. 116 to 273. It was 
during this period, if we may judge from a few remaining inſcriptions, 
that the wealthy Palmyrians conſtructed thoſe temples, palaces, 
and porticos of Grecian architecture, whoſe ruins, ſcattered over an 
extent of ſeveral miles, have ſtruck the learned traveller with admi- 
ration and reverence, | | 

ZAHARA, or ZAARA, The proper uſe to be drawn from a ſurvey 
of the barren and inhoſpitable parts of the globe is to teach us to 
prize our own fruitful and temperate climate, which ſupplies the body 
with wholeſome alimenf, gratifies the ſenſes by the exhibition of 
pleaſing objects, and furniſhes the beſt opportunities to the mental 


| powers of man for the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge, amidſt the 


rich ſtores of ſcience and philoſophy. When peruſing the accounts 
of travellers who have endured ſuch hardſhips and fatigues as to men 
habituated to the regular and quiet walks of life would be deemed in- 
ſupportable, whilſt their ſufferings tend to intereſt our feelings, a 
conſciouſneſs of our own ſecurity ſhould inculcate content and ſelf- 
ſatisfaction. ; 3 | 

Thoſe parts of the continent of Africa which lie under the tropic 
of Cancer, and in ſome parts extend ten degrees to the ſouth of it, 
are ſandy and deſert, quite from the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt, to 
about the twenty. fifth degree of eaſt longitude, They comprehend 
a ſpace of more than fifteen hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and in 
ſome parts -fix hundred from north to ſouth, This large tract of 
Jand is divided by the natives, who are Arabians, into three general 
diviſions, Capel, Zaara, and Aſgar, which ſignifies the ſandy, ſtony, - 
and marſhy deſerts; but European g-ographers -have divided this 
country into ſeven provinces, which are named Zanaga, Zuenziga, 
Twarga or Hayr, Lemta or [guidi, Bardoa, Bornou, and Gauga. 

In a country covered with burning ſands, the ſoil cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be fertile, though that ſituated on the northern banks of the 
Senegal, being watered, peopled, and cultivated, produces corn, rice, 
millet, and a variety of fruits, but, except dates, little more perhaps 
is reaped than is ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants. | 

Beſide camels and common cattle, this country is remarkable for a 
ſpecies of domeſtic animal called adimnaim, of which there is great 
plenty. This is a kind of ſheep, about the ſize of an aſs, with long 
hanging ears, the females have horns, but not the males, and the 


wool is ſhort, but ſoft and fine. This animal is ſo ſtrong that it can 


eaſily carry a man for ſeveral miles, and ſo gentle that it never refuſes 
a burden. The miſeries to which the inhabitants of this parched, 
ſandy, and barten deſert are expoſed, are increaſed by the lions, tigers, 


' wolves, and other beaſts of prey which abound here, 


The deſert of Tagguzza, in the province of Zanaga, produces a 
prodigious quantity of rock-ſalt, which is conveyed into all the adja- 
| es . | + cent 
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cent countries, and is chiefly made uſe of in the deſert to moiſten the 
mouth, parched with the ſultry heat, and to preſerve the gums againſt 
a ſcorbutic diforder to which the natives are ſubject. N 
Travelling is here extremely fatiguing and dangerous, eſpecially if 
the ſummer proves dry, ſcarcely a drop of water being to be ſeen for 
thirty leagues together; and when any is found, it is fo brackiſh, 38 
to be equally 'unv-holeſome as unpalatable. Nor do the catile fare 
better; the barren earth not yielding ſo much as a blade of graſs, or 
any thing for their ſuſtenance, which obliges*the paſſengers to carry Bl 
not only proviſions for themſelves, but for their beaſts of burden. 


Beſide, the country being flat and ſandy, without mountains, rivers, : 


woods, lakes, or any other object to direct their courſe, it wauld be 
impoſſible to avoid loſing their way, were it not for the flight of cer. MW 
tain birds, who are obſerved to go and return at ſtated periods. 
Travellers are alſo guided by the courſe of the ſan by day, and of the 
ftars by night; and the latter is generally the time of travelling here, 
as well as in the deſerts of Arabia, All parts of theſe immenſe de- 


ſerts are not equally inhoſpitable, ſome being inhabited by different 3 
tribes of Arabs; but the province or deſert of Zuenzina is peculiarly il 


dry and barren, and it has been aſſerted, that of large caravans which 
paſs through this country, ſeldom one half of the number which ſe 
out, either of men or beaſts, ever return, numbers of them dying by 
thirſt, hunger, fatigue, or periſhing under the whirlwinds of fand 
which frequently overwhelm them. Through the no leſs dreary and 
dangerous deſert of Lemta, caravans paſs from Conttantia, and other 
towns of - Algiers and Tunis, to Nigritia, or Negroland, though 


__ equally in danger of periſhing by thirſt, hunger, and the ſword; but 


their attachment to commerce, and the gains they derive from it, 


_ Cauſe them to encounter theſe ſufferings and dangers with the utmoſt 
 Intrepidity, The accounts given of the loſſes ſuſtained may, however, 


be much exaggerated, and the public may expect to be g atificd with 
more full and faithful information reſpecting theſe and other interior 
parts of the Af. ican continent in a ſhort time, from the exertiohs and 


patronage of that very reſpectable aſſociation which is now fr med, 


by ſome of the firſt literary characters in Great Biitain, expreſoly for 


this purpoſe; in the mean time, as the method of travelling in cara- 


vans, as well over the deſerts of Arabia as thoſe of Africa, is extremely 
curious, and not generally known, a ſhort account follows. 

The Arabians emphatically ſtyle the camel “ the ſhip of the de- 
ſert;” this animal ſuſtains a, burden of fix, ſeven, and eight hundred 
weight, under which they can continue their march during a long 
period of time, with little food or reſt, and fometimes withou: taſting 
water for eight or nine days. M. Volney ſays the ordinary burden 


of the camel is about ſeven hundred and fifty pounds weight: he re- 


ceives whatever food is given him, whether ſtraw, thiſtles, the ſtones 
of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a pound of food a day, and as 
much water, he will travel for weeks. In a journey from Aleppo to 
Suez, which is forty or forty-ſix hours, they neither eat nor drink; 
but theſe long faſts, if often repeated, wear them out. Their uſual 
: -_ E rate 
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rate of travelling is very ſlow, ſearcely above two miles an hour; it 
is in vain to attempt haſtening them, they will not quicken their pace, 
but if allowed ſome ſhort reſt, they will trave! fifteen or eighteen 
hours a day. Voyage, Tom. II. page 383, —For farther particulars 


+ 


A caravan-takes its departure from Cairo to Mecca, and another 
from Damaſcus: that from Cairo is compoſed of pilgrims from every 
part of Egypt, and thoſe which arrive from all the ſmall Mahomedan 
ates on the African coaſt of the Mediterranean, from the empire of 
Morocco, ard even from the negro kingdoms on the Atlantic. At 
leatt fifty thouſand perſons trave] with this caravan, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, proviſions, and merchandize, 
ie ſtill greater. The journey, both going and returning, is not com- 
pleted in leſs than an hundred days; it is performed wholly by land, 
and as the route lies moſtly through ſandy deſerts, or barren, unin- 
habitable wilds, which ſeldom furniſh any ſuitenauce, the pilgrims 
always undergo much fatigue, and ſometimes endure incredible hard- 
ſhips. Hatluyt publiſhed” an account of this caravan, Vol. II. page 
202, Sc. Maillet has given a minute and curious account, Dejerip. 


reſpecting this uſeful animal ſee Part J. Chap. V. 


| Je  Eoypte, Purt II. page 212, &c, Pocack has given a route, toge- 


ther with the length of each day's march, which he received from a 
perſon who had been foutteen times at Mecca. Travels, Vol. J. 
page 188, 261, Cc. „ | 
The caravan of Damaſcus is compoſed of pilgrims from almoſt 
every province of the Turkiſh empire; it is little inferior in number, 
and the commerce it carries on is fcarcely leſs valuable. Voyage de 
Vainey, Tom. II. pige 251, Sc. This pilgrimage was performed in 
the year 1741, by Kirzeh Abdul Kurrum, a Caſhmerian of diſtinc- 
tion, who ſerved in the army of Nadir Shah: he deſcribes the uſual 
route from Damaſcus to Mecca, computed by hours, the common 
mode of reckoning a journey in the eaſt, through countries little fre- 
quented : according to the moſt moderate eſtimate, the diſtance be- 
teen the two cities, by his account, muſt be above a thouſand 
miles; a great part of the journey is through a deſert, and the pil- 
grims not only endure much fatigue, but are often expoſed to great 
danger by the wild Arabs. It is a ſingular proof of the predatory 
ſpirit of the Arabs, that although all their independent tribes are 
zealous mahomedans, yet they make no ſcruple of plundering the 
grims, while engaged in performing one of the moſt 

indiſpenſable duties of their religion. „„ : | 
| Great as theſe caravans are, we muſt not ſuppoſe that all the pil- 
grims who viſit Mecca belong to them; ſuch conſiderable additions 
are received from the extenſive dominions of Perſia, from every pro- 
vince of Hindoſtan, and the countries to the eaſt of it, from Abyſ- 
ſinia, from various ſtates on the ſouthern coaſts of Africa, and from 
all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are aſſembled, they have 
been computed to amount to two hundred thouſand. In ſome years 
the number is farther increaſed by ſmall bands of pilgrims from ſe- 
veral interior provinces of Africa, the numbers and ſituation of which 
: : | - 3 4 - ; S . . are 


chief commodity they can give is ſlaves. Report, 
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are juſt beginning to be known in Europe. See Proceedings of the 
Alſſecation for prometing the diſcovery of the interior parts of Africa, 
Page 174. 8 : | 

By the report of the committee of privy council on the ſlave-trade 
it appears, that the commerce carried on by caravans, in the interior 
parts of Africa, is not only widely extended, but of conſiderable value, 
Beſide the caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Maho- 
medan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans which 
have no object but commerce; theſe ſet out from Fez, Algiers, 


Tunis, Tripoli, and other ſtates on the ſea coaſt, and penetrate far 


into the interior country. Some of them take no leſs than fifty days 
to reach the place of their deſtination, and as the medium of their 


Tate of travelling may be eſtimated at about eighteen miles a day, 


the extent of their journey may be conſidered as about nine hundred 
miles, e 5 . 

As both the time of their ſetting out and the courſe they take are 
well known, the people of the countries through which they travel 
prepare themſelves to trade with them. Indian goods of every kind 
form a conftierable article in this traffic; in ang for which, the 

Pc. Part VI. 

WesTERN CoasT of AFRICA. The countries on this coaſt to 
which Europeans chiefly reſort ſor the purpoſes of commerce, and at 
which they procure ivory, gold-duſt, Guinea-pepper, and ſlaves, are . 
extremely hot and unhealthy, They lie ſouthward of the great river 
Senegal, in latitude 16˙ N. and extend quite to the line; the moſt 
conſiderable of which is Guinea. Here the periodical rains 
overflow the level part of the country, which add preatly to its un- 


wholeſomeneſs. It frequently happened that European ſhips loſt one 


half of their crews by fevers, whilſt lying here; but by providing 
better medical aſſiſtance on board the ſhips, and applying the mott 
effectual remedies, the devaſtations of this peſtiferous climate have 
been greatly leflened. Tremendous ftorms of thunder and lightning 
frequently happen on this coaſt, and it is not uncommon for European 


ſeamen, when expoſed to the full force of the lightning, to be ſtruck 


with inſtant blindneſs by a flaſh. 

The ifland of ST. Thouk, or Sr. Tous, is ſomewhat of a 
round figure, and about one hundred and twenty miles in circumfe- 
rence; it is ſituated directly under the equator, and is between forty 
and fifty leagues to the weſtward of the continent of Africa, The 
heat and moiſture of the air here render the iſland extremely un- 


healthy to Europeans, yet the negroes and mulottos who inhabit it 
are ſaid to poſſeſs a good ſhare of health, and frequently live to an 
advanced age. | | | 


Thoſe countries which lie on the north of the line are much more 
intenſely hot, and, on account of the periodical rains which fall, 
much more unhealthy, than the countries on the ſouth of the line 1n 
the ſame degree of Jatitude; ſuch as Loango, Congo, and Angola, 
which are ſomewhat defended by eminences. | 12 

: | The 
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The ſmall iſland of TI NI AN, ſituated in 15 8“ N. latitude, and 
1469 W. longitude, is one of that cluſter of iſlands called by 
Magellan, who diſcovered them, the Ladrones, and ſince the Marian 
BY 7/ands - its extent from eaſt to weſt is about twelve miles, but from 

north to ſouth it is little more than fix, This ſmall ſpot has been 
| c:lebrated for its extraordinary beauty and fertility, and the very ſea- 
| ſonable and effectual relief which it afforded io Commodore Anſon's 
people, on board the Centurion, when on the point of periſhing. 
Although at preſent uninhabited, the remains of pyramidical pillars, 
and other ruins, fully evince that it was once very populous. The 
Spaniards had a ſettlement upon it for a conſiderable time, which had 

not been long removed when the Centurion touched here, 
Although the account which is given by the very able writer of 
Lord Anſon's voyage repreſents this ſpot as poſſeſſing all the charms 
of an earthly paradiſe, yet the iſland does not ſeem to have been 
equally propitious to Commodore Byron and his crew, who touched 
at it 31ſt July, 1765, as it had before been to Commodore Anſon; 
for although ſuch as were languiſhing with the {curvy were ſoon re- 
covered when removed on ſhore, yet many were ſeized with fevers, 

of which two died; the rains were very violent, and almoſt perpetual; 
whilſt, to increaſe their diſtreſs, the heat was ſo intenſe that the ther- 
mometer on board the ſhip generally ſtood at 869, which is only 
nine degrees below the heat of the blood in the human body. The 
ſun was then almoſt vertical. The fiſh which were caught on the 
coaſt were poiſonous, and much difordered all-who ate of them. The 
exceflive heat cauſed whatever proviſion they killed to turn green, 
and to ſwarm with maggots in leſs than an hour afterward, and if a 
method had not been deviſed of ſnaring the wild hogs, and ſo pro- 
& curing them alive, their ſubſiſtence would have been very ſcantily 
dealt out, but by this contrivance they were well ſtocked with freſh 
proviſions: ſome of theſe wild hogs weighed two hundred pounds, 
and many were ſent: on board to {urniſh proviſions in the pro- 
ſecution of the voyage. Byron aſſerted, that he never felt ſuch 
heat either on the coaſt of Guinea, in the Weſt Indies, or upon 
the iſland of St. Thomas. So great a difference does a month ſeem 
to make in the condition of this iſland ; for the Centurion arrived at 
the end of Auguſt, 1743, and in September, 1767, Captain Wallis, in 
the Dolphin, put in here for refreſhments, and continued near'a 
month, during which time he found every neceſſary accommodation, 
and, it ſhould ſeem, without the inconveniences of heat and rain, 
But although the difference of ſeaſon might materially affect the ſtate 
Jof the weather, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed to occaſion ſo very material 
an alteration; there is, however, another cauſe to be aſſigned, which 
may be con{idered as ſufficient to acquit either narrator of exaggera- 
tion in his deſcription, for if it be conſidered that the Spaniards had 
for many years cultivated this ſpot when the Centution arrived there, 
and that it had been totally neglected from that time to the arrival of 
Vyron in the Dolphin, the ſtate of the atmoſphere muſt — | 
| + | ave. 
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have been very much changed by the wild Iuxuriance of nature in 
the courſe of ſo many years. „„ —— 
BAT Avia, the emporium of the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies, is one 
of the moit unhealthy ſpots on the globe. The iſland of Java, on 
which this city is ſituated, lies in from 5? 501 to 89 5. latitude. The 
unhea!thin-ſs of the place is increaſed by the number of canals which 
have been cut for the purpoſe of receiving merchandiſe, the ſides of 
which are planted with trees, which, whilit the {ſtagnant waters ſerve 
ſtruQing the free circulation of air. 

In dry weather a moſt horrid ſtench ariſes from theſe canals, and 


to raiſe the noxious vapours, theſe prevent their diſperſion, by ob- 


when the rains have ſo ſwelled them that they overflow their banks, 


the ground-floors of the houſes in the lower part of the town are filled 
with ſtinking water, which leaves behind it dirt and lime in prodi- 
gious quantities. They ſometimes clean their canals, but this buſi- 
neſs is performed in tuch a manner as ſcarcely to make them leſs a 
nuifance than before, for the black mud being raked from the bottom; 
is left on the fide of the canal, till it is hard enough to be taken away 


in boats; and as there are no houſes appropriated for neceſſary re- 
tirement in the whole tuwn, the filth is thrown into the canals regu- 


larly once a day, which renders this mud a compound of every thing 
offenſive and putrefactive. Farther to contaminate the air, the fence 
of every field and garden is a ditch, and interſperſed among the cul- 
tivated grounds are many filthy fens, bogs, and moraſles, as well 
frefh as ſalt. Hawkeſworth. At the diſtance of about forty miles 
inland, there are hills of a conſiderable height, „where, as we were 
informed,” ſays Captain Cook, © the air is healthy, and.comparatively 
cool.” The ſame ſituation and circumſtances which render Batavia 


-and the country round it unwholeſome, render it the beſt garden 


ground in the world; the ſoil is fruitful beyond imagination, and the 
conveniencies and luxuries of life which it produces are almoſt with- 
out number, The inſalubrity of this climate is in part auributed to 


the bad quality of the water, therefore the rich people at Batavia 


drink notbing but Selizer water, which they have from Holland at a 
vaſt expence. Pougainulle, ” 

The beſt conſtructed clocks and watches brought from Europe, 
will not continue to go true in this climate; even the ftcels of the 
firelocks in time become ioft, 0 , 

The city of Batavia does not appear likely to be attacked by any 
foreign power, for the roads by which heavy artiilery muſt be brought 
againſt the town might be eafily deſtroyed, and, ſays Captain Cook, 


be if an enemy be only ſtopped a ſhort time in his approach, he is eſ- 


fectually baffled, for the climate will deſtroy him without the uſe off 


any implements of war. We were informed,” continues he, that 


it was a very uncommon thing for fifty ſoldiers to be alive at the ex- 


piration of the firſt year, out of an hundred brought from Europe, 
and if one half ſurvived, not ten of thoie were likely to be in ſound 
health Ak | % KS 
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Tne malignity of the air in this part of Aſia is not confitied? to the 
ind of Java, but pervades the whole Archipelago ſouth of the equa- 
tor, of which it is a patt, When the {hips were returning home on 
tne inird eyage undertaken by Captain Cook, they no ſooner entered 

the frat of Banca than the men be 2an to EXPCcrience the PO erful 


eff ct of that peſtilent tal climate. Two of the people on board the 


Ducovery fell darig:roufly ill of malignant putrid fevers, which, 
however, wete prevented from ſpreading by putting the patients apart 
from the reſt, in the moſt airy births: many were attacked with 
teazivg coughs. others complained of violent palus in the head, and 
even the molt healthy felt a ſenſation of ſuffocating heat, together 
with an intuperable languor, and total loſs of appetite. : 


Oven on the effets produced by . E the manners 
and characters of mankind, | 


It was an opinion advanced by Monteſquieu, and adopted by 
many ſince his time, that the influence of climate has produced that 
general indolence and effeminacy of character which prevail in coun- 
tries where heat predominates; but although it may be allowed to 
have ſome effect, yet a little reflection will thew that the opinion 1s 
not ſo wel! founded as at firſt view it appears to be: for have not 


ſome of the moſt enterprifing and 3 nations occupied thoſe 


countries where ſupineneſs now prevails? Such were the Aſſyrians, 
whoſe ambition and wars, during five hundred years, threw Afia into 
confuſion, To them fucceeded the Medes; the. Perſians, under 
Cyrus, extended their conqueſts, i in a few years, ſrom the Indus to the 
Mediterranean. The Phoenicians, for many cemuries, were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the commerce of the whoſe ancient world; the Palmyri- 
ans have tranſmitted the moſt aſtoniſhing pros of their induſtry; 
the Parthians of their ardour in war. 

« Why,” ſys a late writer, © are the modern Greeks ſo debaſed, 
amid the very ruins of Syarta.and Athens, and in the fields of Ma- 
rathon and Thermopylæ? Has the climate of the Poitugueſe changed 
lince the days of Albuquerque, and that of the Tui ks fince Solyman? 
If indolence be peculiar to the ſouthern countries, whence is it that 
Carthage has ariſen in Africa, Rome in Italy? That the Buccaneers 
dwelt at St. Domingo? Malays now dwell in India, and Bedouins 


in Arabia? Why in France are the ſouthern provinces more active 


than the northern? But it js ſaid that heat abates ſtrength, and that 
we are more indolent in ſummer than in winter: the inhabitants of 
hot countries, therefore, muſt be indolent. Such reaſoning ſuits the 
inhabitants of countries where cold is more prevalent than heat, but 
an inhabitant of ſouthern Aſia or Egypt would ſay that cold prevents 
motion, and obſtructs the circulation, The truth is, our ſenſations 
are influenced by our habits, and bodies acquire a temperament ana- 
logous to the climate in which they live; ſo that they are only af. 
ed <4 the extremes of the n, medium. We abhor ſweat- 


ing, 


people will be indolent and inactive.“ 
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ing, the Egyptians love it, and dread nothing ſo much as a failure o 
perſpiration.” 


« All action, whether of body or mind, has its ſource in our ne- | 


ceſſities, and augments as they increaſe. We may follow it gradually 
from the rudeſt beginnings up to a ſtate of the moſt mature improve- 
ment. In ſuch a progreſs it muſt be acknowledged that activity has 
little or no connection with heat; only the inhabitants of the north 
being reputed to ſtand more in need of nouriſhment than thoſe of the 
ſouth, it may be alleged, that they muſt conſequently be poſſeſſed of 
more activity. From theſe reflections it appears, that the nature of 
the ſoil has a real influence on activity. In the ſocial, as in the ſavage 
Nate, a country, in which the means of ſubſtſtence are ſomewhat dif- 


ficult to be procured, will have more active, more induftrious inhabi- | 


tants, while in another, where nature has 


laviſhed every thing, the 


Government and religion are likewiſe the ſources and regulators 
of activity or indolence in individuals. Theſe are the efficient cauſes 
which limit or extend the activity of all men. Tyre, Carthage, and 
Alexandria, formerly poſſeſſed as much induſtry as London, Mar- 
ſailles, and Amſterdam, do at preſent. Hence it is that the Romans 
commanded by Scipio reſembled ſo little thoſe governed by Tiberius; 
and that the Greeks of the age of Ariſtides and Themiſtocles were fo 
unlike thoſe of the time of Conſtantine,” 
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CHAP. II. 
- Various PHENOMENA of NATURE. 


The Aurora Borealis. Aurora | Auftralis. — Mfetiors.— Comets. — The 
Rainbow, Thunder and Lightning, — Earthquakes, | 


| rio 1. 
AURORA BOREALIS et AUSTRALIS. 


* . THis is a kind of meteor which, when appearing in the northern 
part of the heavens, is called Aurora Borealis, or northern lights; 
it is chiefly viſtble in the winter ſeaſon, and in froſty weather. The 
aurora is uſually of a reddiſh colour, inclining to yellow, and ſends 
out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which ſeem to rife from the 
horizon in a,pyramidical, undulating form, ſhooting with great velo- 
city up to the zenith. This meteor never appears near the equator, 
but of late years has frequently been ſeen toward the ſouth pole, and 
is there called Aurora Auſtralis, or ſouthern lights. | 
It ſeems that the aurora borealis has appeared at ſome times more 
frequently than at other. They were ſo rare in England, or elfe 
were ſo little regarded, that none are recorded in our annals between 
a remaikable one which appeared on the 14th November 1 574, until 
a very brilliant one on the 6th of March 1716, and during the two 
ſucceeding nights, but much the ſtrongeſt on the fitſt night, except 
that five ſmall ones were obſerved in the years 1707 and 1708. 
Hence it may be-inferred, that either the air or earth, or perhaps 
both, are not at al! times in ſuch a ſtate as tends to produce this 
phænomenon. 1 1 | 
The extent of theſe appearances are alſo amazingly great; that in 
March 1716 was viſible fiom the weſt of Ireland to the confines of 
EKuſſia, and the eaſt of Poland, extending over, at leaſt, thirty degrees 
of longitude, and from about the fiftieth degree of latitude over 
almoſt all the northern part of Europe; and in all places at the ſame 
time it exhibited the like wonderful appearances, Father Boſcovich 
has determined the height of an aurora borealis which was obſerved 
by the Marquis of Polini, 16th December 1737, and found it was 
s miles high; and M. Bergman, from a mean of thirty computa- 
ons, makes the average height to be 70 Swediſh, or 469 Engliſh 
miles. Euler ſuppoſes the aurora to be more than double that 
height; but in this opinion he ſtands alone; for M. Mairan, in a 
treatiſe which he wrote expreſsly upon this phænomenon, entitled, 
= © Traite Phyſique et Hiſtorigue de Aurora Boreale,” fixes the height, 
on an average, at 175 leagues from the earth, which is equal to 464 
Engliſh miles, Fog W's, | | 
Many conjeQural opinions have been formed concerning the cauſe 
ol this phenomenon ; Dr, Halley 3 that the watery vapours, 
| | Un 
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cauſe of earthquakes, might alſo be the cauſe of this appearance; 
pole, paſſes out again, with ſome force, into the #ther, at the ſame 

electric bodies, which by a ſtrong and quick friction emit light in the 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 347. 


be the zodiacal light, which, according to him, is no more than the 


- the upper parts of our hemiſphere, about the limits where univerſal 


by the impulle of the ſolar light. He ſuppoſes the zodiacal light and 


has been obſerved that the aurora occaſions a very ſenſible fluctuation 


ſounds of rumbling and hiſſing, eſpecially in Ruſſia, and the other 


c 


daſhing of electric fire in poſitive toward negative clouds, at a pret 
diſtance through the upper part of the atmoſphere, where the reſiſt : 


cCold; but the moſt ſatisfactory ſolution of this phænomenon has been 


pot of burning coals, near the floor, the heated air will riſe to th! 


or effluvia, exceedingly rarefied by ſubterraneous fire, and ſinged with 
ſulphureous ſtreams, which many naturaliſts have ſuppoſed ro be the 


or that it is produced by a kind of ſubtil matter freely pervading the 
pores of the earth, and which entering into it nearer the ſouther1 


diftance from the northern. This ſubtil matter, by becoming more 
denſe, or having its velocity increaſed, may perhaps be capable of 
producing a ſmai] degree of light, after the manner of effluvia from 


dark, to which fort of light the aurora ſeems to bear a great affinity, 
M. de Mairan, in the treatiſe above quoted, ſuppoſed its cauſe to 
ſun's atmoſphere :. this light, happening on ſome occaſions to meet 


gravity begins, which it paſſes. On the contrary, Euler ſuppoſed 
the cauſe to be particles of our atmoſphere driven beyond their limits 


the tails of comets to be owing to a ſimilar cauſe. | | 
But ever ſince the identity of lightning and of electric matter ha 
been determined, philoſophers have been led to ſeek for the explica. 
tion of aerial meteors in the principles of electricity; and there iſ 
now no doubt but moſt of them, and eſpecially the aurora boreal 
and auſtralis, are electrical phænomena. Beſide the more obviou 
and known appearances which conſtitute a reſemblance between this 
meteor and the electric matter by which lightning is produced, it 
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in the magnetic needle; and that when it has extended lower than 
uſual in the atmoſphere, the flaſhes have been attended with various 


more northern parts of Europe, as noticed by Signior Beccaria ani 
M. Meſſier. Mr. Canton, ſoon after he obtained electricity from 
the clouds, offered a conjecture that the aurora is occaſioned by the 


ance is leaſt; and adds, that the aurora is ſaid by the northern peo- 
ple to be remarkably ſtrong when a ſudden thaw happens after ſever 


given by the late Dr. Franklin, in a paper which was read to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in the year 1779, which he 
called © Suppoſitions and Conjectures towards forming an hypothels 
for the explanation of the Aurora Borealis.” His reaſoning is 2 
follows, Air heated by any means becomes rarefied, and ſpecifically 
lighter than other air in the ſame ſituation not heated, and when 
lighter it riſes, and the neighbouring cooler and heavier air takes it 
place. If in the middle of a room you heat the air by a ſtove, 


* | ceiling 


On 
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ceiling, ſpread over the cooler air till it comes to the cold walls; 
there being condenſed and made heavier, it deſcends, to ſupply the 
place of that cool air which had moved towards the ſtove or fire, in 
order to ſupply the place of the heated air which had deſcended, 
Thus there will be a continual circulation of air in the room, which 
may be rendered viſible by making a little ſmoke, for that ſmuke will 
WW riſe and circulate with the air. | 
| A ſimilar operation is performed by Nature on the air of this globe. 
Above the height of our atmoſphere the air is ſo rare as to be almoſt 
a vacuum. The air heated between the tropics is continually riſing; 
its place is ſupplied by northerly and ſoutherly winds, which come 
from the cooler regions. The light heated air floating above the 
BS cooler and denſer, muſt ſpread northward and ſouthward, and deſcend 
near the two poles, to ſupply the place of the cool air, which had 
moved towards the equator. Thus a circulation of air is kept up in 
our atmoſphere, as in the room above mentioned. That heavier and 
BE lighter air may move in currents of different and even oppoſite di- 
rection, appears ſometimes by the clouds that happen to be in thoſe 
currents, as plainly as by the ſmoke in the experiment above men- 
tioned; alſo, in opening a door between two chambers, one of which 
bas been warmed; by holding a candle near the top, near the bot- 
tom, and near the middle, you will find a ſtrong current of warm air 
RE paſſing out of the warmed room above, and another of cool air en- 
= tcring below, while in the middle there is little or no motion. 2 
| The great quantity of vapour riſing between the tropics forms 
clouds, which contain much electricity; ſome of them fall in rain, 
before they come to the polar regions. Every drop brings down 
ſome electricity with it; the ſame is done by ſnow or hail, the elec- 
ne tricity-ſo deſcending, in temperate climates, is received and imbibed 
by the earth. If the clouds are not ſufficiently diſcharged by this 
i eradual operation, they ſometimes diſcharge themſelves ſuddenly by 
WE ficiking into the earth, where the earth is fit to receive their electti- 
city. The earth in temperate and warm climates is generally fit to 
receive it, being a good conductor. "+ 3 
b The humidity contained in all the equatorial clouds that reach the 
polar regions, muſt there be condenſed, and fall in ſnow. The 
great cake of ice that eternally covers thoſe regions may be tog hard 
frozen to permit the electricity, deſcending with that ſnow, to enter 
the earth. It may therefore be accumulated upon that ice. The 
atmoſphere being heavier in the polar regions than in the equatorial, 
will there be lower; as well from that cauſe, as from the ſmaller 
effect of the centrifugal force: conſequently the diſtance of the va- 
cuum above the atmoſphere will be leſs at the poles than elſewhere, 
and probably much leſs than the diſtance (upon the furface of the 
globe) extending from the pole to thoſe latitudes in which the earth 
is fo thawed as to receive and imbibe eleAricity, May not then the 
Preat quantity of electricity brought into the polar regions by the 
louds, which are condenſed there, and fall in ſnow, which electfi- 
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City would enter the earth, but cannot penetrate the ice; may it nof, 
as a bottle overcharged, break through that low atmoſphere, and run 
along in the vacuum over the air towards the equator; diverging as 
the degrees of longitude enlarge; ſtrongly viſible where denſeſt, and be- 
coming leſs viſible as it more diverges; till it finds a paſſage to the earth 
in more temperate climates, cr is mingled with the upper air? If ſuch 
an operation of Nature were really performed, would it not give all 
the appearances of an aurora borealis? And would not the auroras 
become more frequent after the approach of winter; not only becauſe 
more viſible in longer nights, but alſo becauſe in ſummer the long 
preſence of the ſun may ſoften the ſurface of the great ice-cake, and 
render it a conductor, by which the accumulation of electricity in 
the polar regions will be prevented? | | ; 
The atmoſphere of the polar regions being made more denſe by 
the extreme cold, and all the moiſture in that air being frozen, may 
not any great light ariſing therein, and paſſing through it, render its 
denſity in ſome degree viſible during the night-time, to thoſe who 
live in the rarer air of more ſouthern. latitudes? And would it not in | 
that caſe, although in itſelf a complete and full circle, extending 
perhaps ten degtees from the pole, appear to ſpectators fo placed 
(who could fee only a part of it) in the form. of a ſegment, its chord i 
reſting on the horizon, and its arch elevated more or leſs above it, | 


as ſeen from latitudes more or leſs diſtant ; darkiſh in colour, but yet 6 
ſufkciently tranſparent to permit ſome ſtars to be ſeen through it. © 
The rays of electric matter iſſuing out of a body, diverge by mu- 
tually repelling each other, unleſs there be ſome conducting body 
near, to receive them: aud if that conduQing body be at a greater 
diſtance, they will firlt diverge, and then converge, in order to enter 
it. May not this account for ſome of the varieties of figures ſeen a 
times in the motions of the luminous matter of the auroras : ſince it c 
zs poſſible, that in pafling over the atmoſphere from the north, in al % 
directions or meridians, towards the equator, the rays of that matte 5 
may find, in many places, portions of cloudy region, or moiſt atmo: 27 
phere under them, which (being in the natural or negative ſtate) wh 
may be fit to receive them, and towards which they may therefor © 
converge: and when one of thofe receiving bodies is more than ſa 1 
turated, they may again diverge ſrom it, towards other ſurroundin! Py | 
maſſes of ſuch humid atmoſphere, and thus form the crowns, 3 N 
they are called, and other figures mentioned in the hiſtories of thi j 5 
meteor?“ „„ | „ an 
That ſimilar coruſcations are frequently viſible in ſouthern lat. 55 
tudes was not known until Captain Cook made his firſt voyage round th . 
the world. He ſpeaks of an appearance of this kind on the 16th 0 55 
September 1770, about ten o'clock at night; it conſiſted of a dul. 97 p 
reddiſh light, and reached about twenty degrees above the horizon; 1 ; 
its extent was very different at different times, but it was never [el rad 
than eight or ten points of the compaſs. Through and out of thi ho: 


paſſed rays of light of a brighter colour, which vaniſhed and - 
9 58 : ; 5 a renew 
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renewed nearly in the ſame time as thoſe in the aurora Borealis, but 
had no degree of the tremulous or vibratory motion which is ob- 
ſerved in that meteor. The body of it bore S. S. E. from the ſhip, 
and continued, without any diminution of its brightneſs, till twelve 
| o'clock, when the gentlemen retired to ſleep, fo that its farther du- 
| ration was not known, Ir ſeems that the ſhip at that time was 
within the tropic of Capricorn. | 8 

On the ſecond voyage, February 1,7th, 1773, Captain Cook ſays, 
a beautiful phænomenon was obſerved in the heavens; it conſiſted 
of long columns of a clear white light, ſhooting up from the horizon 
to the eaſtward, almoſt to the zenith, and ſpreading gradually over 
the whole ſouthern part of the ſky, Theſe columns were ſometimes - 
bent ſid ways at their upper extremity ; and though in moſt reſpects 
ſimilar to the northern lights, aurora borealis of our hemiſphere, yet 
differed from them in being always of a whitiſh colour, whereas ours 
aſſume vaiious tints, eſpecially thoſe of a fiery and a purple hue, The 
ſtars were ſometimes hid by, and ſometimes faintly to be ſeen through 
the ſubſtance of theſe ſouthern lights, Aurora Auſtralis. The ſky was 
gen-ru}ly clear when they appeared, and the air ſharp. and cold, the 
thermometer ſtanding at the freezing point; the ſhip being then in 
fiity-eight degrees ſouth.“ Cos Second Voyage, I. 53. Dr. Forſter ' 
ſpeaks of this appearance, and of fix more at different nights, namely, 
on the 19th, 20th, 21ſt, and 26th of February, and on March 15th 
and 16th. Obſervations in q Voyage round the World, page 120. 
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| SECTION II. 
Tropical Meteors, and the RAINBOW. 


The meteors of the torrid zone are different from thoſe which are 
found near the polar circles; for there the ſun exerting his greateſt 
force, raiſes vapours of various kinds, which form a great variety of 
meteors, Upon the approach of the winter months, as they are 
called, under the line, the ſky, from a fiery brightneſs, begins to be 
overcaſt, and the whole horizon ſeems wrapped in a muddy cloud. 

Miſts and vapours ftill continue to riſe; and the air, which fo 
lately before was clear and elaftic, now becomes humid, obſcure, and 
ſtifling: the fogs become ſo thick, that the light of the ſun ſeems in 
a manner excluded; nor would its preſence be known, but for the 
intenſe and ſuffocating heat of its beams, which dart through the 
gloom, and, inſtead of diſſipating, only ſerve to increaſe the miſt. 
After this preparation, there follows an almoſt continual ſucceſſion of 
thunder, rain, and tempeſts. During this dreadful ſeaſon, the ſtreets 
of cities low like rivers, and the whole country wears the appearance 
of an ocean, The inhabitants often make uſe of this opportunity to 
lay in a ſtock of freſh water, for the reſt of the year; as the ſame 
cauſe which pours down the deluge at one ſeaſon, denies the kindly 
thower at another, The thunder which attends the fall of theſe rains, 
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1s much more terrible. than that we are generally acquainted with, 
With us, the flaſh is ſeen at ſome diſtance, and the noiſe ſhortly after 
enſues; our thunder generally rolls on one quarter: of the ſky, and 
one ſtroke purſues another. But here it is otherwiſe ; the whole ſky 
ſeems illuminated with unremitted flaſhes of lightning; every part 
of the air ſeems productive of its own thunders; and every cloud 
3 its owa ſhock. The ſtrokes come fo thick, that the inha- 

itants can ſcarce mark the intervals; but all is one unremitted roar 
of elementary confuſion. It ſhould ſeem, however, that the lightning 
of thoſe countries is not ſo fatal, or ſo dangerous, in a proportion to 
its great increaſe, as that with us; fince, in this caſe, the torrid zone 
would be uninhabitable. 5 . 

WMphen theſe terrors have ceaſed, with which, however, the natives 
are familiar, meteors of another kind begin to make their appearance, 
The intenſe beams of the ſun, darting upon ſtagnant waters, that 
generally cover the ſurface of the country,.raiſe vapours of various 
kinds. Floating bodies of fire, which aſſume different names, rather 
from their accidental forms, than from any real difference between 
them, are ſeen without ſurpriſe. The draco volans, or flying dragon, 
as it is called; the ignis fatuus, or wandering fire ;. the fires of St, 
He!mo, or the mariner's light, are every where frequent; and of theſe 
we have numberleſs deſcriptions. ** As I was riding in Jamaica,” 
ſays Mr. Barbham, “one morning from my habitation, ſituated about 
three miles north-weſt from Jago de la Vega, I faw a ball of fire, 
appearing to me of the bigneſs of a bomb, ſwiftly falling down with 
a great blaze. At firſt I thought it fell into the town; but when! 
came nearer, I ſaw many people gathered together, a little to the 
ſouthward, in the Savannah, to whom J rode up, to enquire the cauſe 
of their meeting: they were admiring, as I found, the ground's being 
ſtrangely brake up and ploughed by a ball of fire; which, as they) 
Taid, fell down there. I obſerved there were many holes in the 
ground; one in the middle of the bigneſs of a man's head, and five 
or fix ſmaller round about it, of the bigneſs of one's fiſt, and ſo deep 
as not to be fathomed by ſuch implements as were at hand. It wa 
obſerved alſo, that all the green herbage was burnt up.near the holes; 
and there continued a ftrong ſmell of ſulphur near the place, for ſome 
time after.” _ 1 | . 

Ulloa gives an account of one of a ſimilar kind, at Quito. ( Lia 
Voyage, Vol. I. page 41.) About nine at night,” ſays he, “a globe 
of fire appeared to riſe from the {ide of the mountain Pichinca, and 
ſo large, that it ſpread a light over all the part of the city facing thit 
mount-in, The houſe where I lodged looking that way, I was ut 
priſed with an extraordinary light darting through the crevices of the 
window-ſhutters. On this appearance, and the buſtle of the peopl: 
in the ftreet, I hzſtened to the window, and came time enough to {et 
it, in the middle of its career; which continued from weſt to ſouti, 
till : loſt fight of it, being intercepted by a mountain, that lay be- 
tween me and it. It was round; and its apparent diameter about 


a foot, I oblerved it to riſe from the fides of Pichinca; although 
| | Ss (0 
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| gradually altered, as the ſun roſe above the horizon; and the whole, 


ning, the diameter of the inward iris, taken from its laſt colour, was 


with water, and hang it up before us, oppoſite the ſun, in many ſitu- 
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to judge from its courſe, it was behind that mountain where this 
congeries of inflammable matter was kindled. In the futt half of its 
viſible courſe it emitted a prodigious effulgence, then it began gra- 
dually to grow dim; fo that, upon its diſappearing behind the inter- 
vening mountain, its light was very faint.” 

Don Ulloa likewiſe deſcribes a meteor of a very uncommon and 
beautiful kind, which he ſaw at Quito, in Peru. © At days 
break,” ſays he, the whole mountain of Pambamarca, where we 
then reſided, was encompaſled with very thick clouds; which the 
riſing of the ſun diſperſed ſo far, as to leave only ſome thin vapours, 
On the ſide oppoſite to the riſing ſun, and about ten fathoms diſtant 
from the place where we were ſtanding, we ſaw, as in a looking- 
glaſs, each his own image; the head being, as it were, the centre of 
three circular rainbows, one without the other, and juſt near enough 
to each other as that the colours of the internal verged upon thoſe + 
more external; while around the whole a circle of white appeared, 
but with a greater ſpace between. In this manner theſe ciicles were 
erected, like a mirror, before us; and as we moved, they moved, in 
diſpoſition and order. But, what is moſt remarkable, though we 
were {ix in number, every one ſaw the phenomenon, with regard to 
himſelf, and not that relating to others. The diameter of the arches - 


after continuing a long time, inſenſibly faded away. In the begin- 


about five degrees and a half; and that of the white arch, which 
ſurrounded the reſt, was not leſs than ſixty-ſeven degrees. At the 
beginning of the phænomenon, the arches ſeemed of an oval or elip- 
tical figure, like the diſk of the ſun ; and afterwards became perfectly 
circular. Each of theſe was of a red colour, bordered with an orange 
and the laſt bordered by a bright yellow, which altered into a ſtraw 
colour, and this turned to a green; but, in all, the external colour re- 
mained red.“ Such is the deſcription of one of the moſt beautiful il- 
luſions that has been ever ſeen in nature. This alone ſeems to have 
combined all the ſplendours of opties in one view. To underſtand 
the manner, therefore, how this phænomenon was produced, would 
require a perfect knowledge of opties; which it is not our preſent 
province to enter upon. It will be ſufficient, therefore, only to ob- 
ſerve, that all theſe appearances ariſe from the denſity of the cloud, 
together with its uncommon and peculiar. ſituation, with reſpect to 
the ſpectator and the ſun. It may be obſerved, that but one of theſe 
three rainbows was real, the reſt being only reflections thereof. It 
may alſo be obſerved, that whenever the ſpectator ſtands between the 
ſun and a cloud of falling rain, a rainbow is ſeen, which is nothing 
more than the reflection of the different coloured rays of light from 
the boſom of the cloud. If, for inſtance, we take a glaſs globe, filled 


ations, it will appear tranſparent z but if it is raiſed higher, or fide» | 
ways, to an angle of forty-five degrees, it will at fuſt appear red 
| . - altered 
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| * a very little higher, yellow; then green, then dine then violet 
colour; in ſhort, it will aſſume ſucceſſively all the colours of the 
rainbow ; but, if raiſed higher ſtill, it will become tranſparent again. 
A falling ſhower may be conſidered as an infinite number of theſe 
little tranſparent globes, aſſuming different colours, by being placed, 
at the proper heights. Ihe reſt ot t the ſhower will appear tranſparent, 
and no part of it will ſeem coloured but ſuch as are at angles of 
forty-five degrees from the eye, forty- fie degrees upward, forty-five 
degrees on each fide, and forty-five degrees downward, did not the 
plain of the earth prevent it. We, therefore, ſee only an arch of the 
rainbow, the lower part being cut off from our ſight by the earth's 
interpoſition. However, upon the tops of very high mountains, cir- 
cular rainbows are ſeen, becauſe we can ſee to an angle of forty-five 
degrees downward, as well as upward, or ſideways, and therefore we 

take in the rainbow” s complete circle, | | "7 © | 


SECTION UI. 
Cours. 


A comet may be defined to be a heavenly body, f in the planetary 
region, appearing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing; and during the, 
time of its appearance moving in a proper, though wy eccenttic or- 

bit, like a planet. 

Comets are vulgarly called blazing ſtars; and have this to diſtin- 
guiſn them from other ſtars, that they are uſually attended with a 
long train of light, tending always oppoſite to the ſun, and being of 
a fainter luſtre the farther it is from the body of the comet; hence 
ariſes a popular diviſion of. comets into three kinds, viz. bearded, 
tailed, and hairy comets, though in reality this diviſion rather relates 
to the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſame comet, than to the phæno- 
mena of ſeveral. Thus when the comet is eat fiward of the ſun, and. 
moves from him, it is ſaid to be bearded; when the comet is weſt- 
ward of the ſun, and ſets after him, it is ſaid to be tailed, becauſe the 
train of light follows it in the manner of a tail; and laſtly, when the 
ſun and comet are diametrically oppoſite, the earth being between 
them, the train is hid behind the body of the comet, excepting the 
extremities, which being broader than the body of the comet, appear 
as it were round it, like a border of hair or coma, from which it is 
called hairy, and a comet. But there have been comets whoſe diſk 
was as clear round and well defined as that of Jupiter, without either | 
tail, beard, or coma, 

Philoſophers and aſtronomers of all ages have been much divided 
in their opinion as to the nature of comets. Their ſtrange appear- 
ance, has, in all ages, been matter of terror to the vulgar, who have 
uniformly conſidered them as evil omens, and forerunners of war, 
peſtilence, & e. Diodorus Siculus and Appollinus Mindius in Seneca, 
inform us, that many of the Chaldeans held them to be laſting bo- 
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dies, having ſtated revolutions as well as the planets, but in orbits 
vaſtiy more extenſive, on which account they are only viſible while 
near the earth, but diſappear again when they go into higher” regions. 
Others of them were of opinion that the comets were only meteors, 
railed very high in tbe air, which blaze for a while, and diſappear 
when the matter of which they conſiſted is conſumed or diſperſed. 
Some of the Greeks before Ariſtotle, ſuppoſed that a comet was 
a vaſt heap or aſſemblage of very ſmall ſtars, meeting together by 
xeaſon of the inequalities of their motions, and fo uniting into a viſi- 
ble maſs, by the union of all their ſmall lights, which muſt again 
diſappear as thoſe ſtars ſeparated and each proceeded in its courſes 
Pythagoras, however, accounted them a kind of planets, or wander- 
ing ſtars, diſappearing in the ſuperior parts of their orbits, and be- 
coming vifible only in the lower parts of them; but Ariſtotle held 
that comets were only a kind of tranſient fires, or meteors, conſiſting. 
of exhalations raiſed to the upper regions of the air, and there ſet on 
fire, far below the courle of the moon. : 3 
Seneca held them to be above the moon, and that they were not 
meteors, but the eternal productions of Nature; he points out alſo 
the only way of coming at a certainty on this ſubject, viz, by col- 
lecting a number of obſervations concerning their appearance, in order 
to diſcover whether they return periodically or not; “ for this pur- 
| poſe,” ſays he, „one age is not ſufficient, but the time will come 
when the nature of comets, and their magnitudes, will be demon- 


ſtrated, and the routes they take, fo different from the planets, x! 


plained z poſterity will then wonder that the preceding ages ſhould 
be ignorant of matters ſo plain and eaſy to be known.“ | 

Tycho Brahe was the firſt among the moderns who reftored the 
comets to their true rank in the creation; for after diligently obſerving 
the comet of 1577, and finding that it had no ſenſible diurnal paral- 
lax, he aſſigns it its true place in the planetary regions, 

Hevelius, from a great number of obſervations, propoſed it as, his 
opinion, that the comets, like the ſolar maculæ, or ſpots, are formed 
or condenſed out of the groſſer exbalations of his body; in which he 
differs but little from the opinion of Kepler. | 3 

Newton has decided upon the nature of comets; they are, he ſays, 
compact, ſolid, fixed, and durable bodies; in fact, a kind of planets, 
| which move in very oblique and eccentric orbits, every way with the 
greateit freedom, perſevering in their motion, even againſt the courſe 
aud direction of the planets; and their tail is a very thin and ſlender 
Vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of the comet, ignited or heated 
by the ſun. The tails are always tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt ſtars 
appear through them, becauſe they conſiſt of infinitely thin vapour, 

The eſtimates which have been given of the magnitude of comets | 
by Tycho Brahe, Hevelius, and ſome others, are not very accurate. 
Tycho computes that the true diameter of the comet in 1577, was 
in proportion to the diameter of the earth, as 3 is to 14; Hevelius made 
the diameter of the comet of 1652 to that of the earth as 52 1 * 
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Some comets, eſtimated by a compariſon of their diſtance and ap- 
parent magnitude, have been judged much larger than the moon, and 
even equal to ſome of the primary planets. ; = 
There have been various conjectures concerning the nature of the 
_ tails of comets. Newton has obſerved that the atmoſphere of comets 
would furniſh vapour ſufficient to form their tails: this he argues 
from the wonderful rarefaCtion of our air at a diſtance from the earth, 
which is ſuch that a cubic inch of common air, expanded to the 
rarity of that at the diſtance of half the earth's diameter, or 4000 
miles, would fill a ſpace longer than the whole region of the ſtars. 

| Newton farther obſerves, that the vapours when thus dilated, ra- 
refied, and diffuſed through all the celeſtial regions, may probably, 
by means of their own gravity, be gradually attracted down to the 
planets, and become intermingled with their atmoſphere. He adds, 
that this atmoſphere may be, uſeful and neceſſary for the conſervation 
of the water and moiſture of the planets, dried up or conſumed in 
various ways; and I ſuſpect,“ adds our author, “that the ſpirit 
which makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our air, and which 
is abſolutely neceflary for the life and being of all things, comes 
principally from the comets.“ On this principle, there may ſeem to 
be ſome foundation for the popular opinion of preſages from comets; 
ſince the tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmoſphere, 
may produce changes very ſenſible in animal and vegetable bodies. 
It may here be added, that another uſe which Newton conjectures 
comets may be deſigned to ſerve is, that of recruiting the ſun with 
freſh fuel, and repairing the conſumption of its light by ſtreams con- 
tinually ſent forth in every direction from that luminary. In ſupport 
of this conjecture he obſerves, that comets in their perihelion, or 
neareſt approach to the ſun, may ſuffer a diminution of their projec- 
tile force, by the reſiſtance of the ſolar atmoſphere, ſo that by degrees 
their gravitation toward the ſun may be ſo far increaſed as to preci- 

H pitate their fall into his body. | 
Wl The motion of the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, muſt vary 
| the poſition and figure of the tail, giving it a curvature and deviation 
= from a line joining the centres of the ſun and comet; and that this 
if deviation will be greater as the orbit of the comet has the greater 
| curvature, and as the motion of the comet is more rapid, It may 
f even happen that the velocity of the comet in its perihelion may beg 
4 ſo great, that the force of the ſun's rays may produce a new tail be- 
| fore the old one can follow; in which caſe the comet might hav 
two or more tails: the poſſibility of this is confirmed by the comet 
of 1744, which was obſerved to have ſeveral tails while it was in 1t 

perihelion. . | 
If it js ſuppoſed that the paths of comets are parabolical, as ſont 
have imagined, it will follow, that being impelled toward the ſun 9 
a centripetal force, they deſcend, as from ſpaces infinitely diſtant; 
and that by their falls they acquire ſuch-a velocity as will carry then 
off again, into the remoteſt regions, never more to return; but it 
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frequency of their appearance, and their degree of velocity, which 
does not exceed what they might acquire by their gravity toward the 
ſun, ſeem to put it paſt doubt that they move like the planets, in el- 
liptic orbits, though exceedingly eccentric, and ſo return again, after 
very long periods. „ f N 
About the return of comets there have been different opinions: 
Newton, Flamſtead, Halley, and other Engliſh aſtronomers, feem 
ſatisfied of their return; Caſſini and ſome of the French think it 
highly probable, but de la Hire and others oppoſe it. 5 
Dr. Hutton gives a liſt of comets which are recorded to have ap- 
peared in various periods of time, amounting, in number, to ſeventy- 
nine. See his Mathematical and Philoſophical Dictionary, under 
the article COMET. © SLE | 3 
Toward the latter end of the year 1793, a comet was obſerved; 
but the only ſcientific account of it which has yet appeared is in the 
following note, from Miſs Caroline Herſchel to Joſeph Planta, Eſq. 
which was read to the Royal Society, and is publiſhed in the Philo- 
fephical Tranſactions for 1794, Article J. | | 
66 Sir, | 5 | : EO, 
« Laft night I diſcovered a comet near 1ſt (4) Ophiuchi, but clouds 
covering the part of the heavens where it was, its place could not be 
obtained. . e Z 
My brother has juſt now (7 o'clock) determined its fituation as 
follows. The comet precedes the 1ſt (4) Ophiuchi 6134“ in time, 
and is 1 25' more north than that ſtar, _- | | 


<« ] remain, Sir, &. 
| | - « CAR. HERSCHEL. | 
e Slough, Tueſday, Oct. Sch, 1793.” | 


SECTION Iv. 
THUNDER and LIGHTNING. 


Lightning is now well known to be an electrical flaſli, produced 
by the oppoſition of two clouds, and thunder to be the ſound pro- 
_ from the ſame, continued by an echo reverberated among 

em, . | BE: 

Lightning is a large bright flame, ſhooting ſwiftly through the at- 
moſphere, of momentary or very ſhort duration, and commonly at- 
tended with thunder. - | | | | 
Some philoſophers accounted for this awful natural phenomenon 
in this manner, viz, that an inflammable ſubſtance is formed of the 


particles of ſulphur, nitre, and other combuſtible matter, which are 


exhaled from the earth, and carried into the higher regions of the at- 
moſphere, and that by the collifion of two clouds, or otherwiſe, this 
ſubſtance takes fire, and darts out into a train of light, larger or 
aller according to the ſtrength and quantity of the materials. _ 
5 77 | others 
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others have explained the phznomenon of lightning by the fermenta« 


electric ſpark drawn from an irregular body at ſome diſtance, and 


the beſt conductors are diſpoſed in an irregular manner, always ex- 
hibits the ſame appearance; lightning {ſtrikes the higheſt and moſt 


tion of ſulphureous ſubſtances with nitrous acids. | 
But it is now univerſally allowed, that lightning is really an elec- 
trical exploſion or phænomenon. Philoſophers had not proceeded 
far in their experiments and enquiries on this ſubject, before they 
perceived the obvious analogy between lightning and electricity, and 
they produced many arguments to evince their ſimilarity. But the 
method of proving this hypotheſis beyond a doubt, was firſt propoſed 
by Dr. Franklin, who, about the cloſe of the year 1749, conceived 
the practicability of drawing lightning down from the clouds. Va- 
rious circumſtances of reſemblance between lightning and electricity 
were remarked by this ingenious philoſopher, and have been abun- 
dantly confit med by later diſcoveries, ſuch. as the following: flaſhes 
of lightning are uſually ſeen crooked and waving in the air; fo the 


when it is drawn by an irregular body, or through a ſpace in which 


pointed objects in its courſe, in preference to others, as hills, trees, 
ſpires, Maſts of ſhips, &c.; fo all pointed conductors receive and 
throw off the electric fluid more readily than thoſe that are terminated 
by flat ſurfaces : lightning is obſerved to take and follow the readieſt 
and beſt conductor; and the ſame is the caſe with. electricity in the 
diſcharge of the Leyden phial; whence the doctor infers, that 
in a thunder-ſtorm, it would be ſafer to have one's clothes wet than 
dry : lightning burns, diſſolves metals, rends ſome bodies, ſometimes 
ſtrikes perſons blind, deſtroys animal life, deprives magnets of their 
virtue, or reverſes their poles; and all theſe are well-knowa proper- 
ties of electricity. | 


But lightning alſo gives polarity to the magnetic needle, as well as 


to all bodies that have any thing of iron in them, as bricks, &c.; 
and by obſerving afterwards which way the magnetic poles of theſe 
bodies lic, it may thence be known in what direction the ſtroke pall- 
ed, Perſons are ſometimes killed by lightning without exhibiting 
any viſible marks of injury; and in this caſe Signior Beccaria ſuppoſes 


that the lightning does not really touch them, but only produces a 


ſudden vacuum near them, and the air ruſhing violently out of their 
Jungs to ſupply it, they cannot recover their breath again: and in 


proof of this opinion he alleges, that the lungs of ſuch perſons are 


found flaccid; whereas theſe are found inflated when the perſons are 
really killed by the electric ſhock ; his hypotheſis, however, is con- 

troverted by Dr. Prieſtley. FFF 
To demonſtrate, by actual experiment, the identity of the 
electric fluid with the matter of lightning, Dr. Franklin contrived 
to bring lightning from the heavens, by means of a paper kite, pro- 
perly fitted up for the purpoſe, with a long fine wire ftring, and called 
an eleQrical kite, which he raiſed when a thunder- ſtorm was per- 
ceived to be coming on: and with the electricity thus obtained, he 
1 ay „ ; charged 
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trees, &c. are continually drawing it © 
quantity is repeatedly diſcharged to or from the earth. This matter 
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charged phials, kindled ſpirits, and performed all other ſuch electrical 
experiments as are uſually exhibitec by an excited glaſs globe or cy- ' 
linder. This happened in June 1752, a month after the electricians 
in France, in purſuance of the method which he had before propoſed, 
had verified the ſame theory, but without any knowledge of what 
they had done. The moſt active of theſe were Meſſrs. Dalibard and 
Delor, followed by M. Mazeas and M. Monnier. 

In April and June 1753, Dr. Franklin diſcovered that the air is 
ſometimes electrified negatively, as well as ſometimes poſitively: and 


he even found that the clouds would change from poſitive to negative 


electricity ſeveral times in the courſe of one thunder- zuſt. This 
curious and important diſcovery he ſoon perceived was ; capable of 
being applied to practical uſe in life, and in conſequence propoſed a 
method, which he ſoon accompliſhed, of ſecuring buildings from 


being damaged by lightning, by means of conductors, 


Nor had the Enelith philoſophers been inattentive to this ſubjeRt: 
but, for want of proper opportunities of trying the neceſſary experi- 
ments, and from ſome other unfavourable circumſtances, they had 
failed of ſucceſs. Mr. Canton, however, ſucceeded in July 1752 ; 
and in the following month, Dr. Bevis and Mr. Wilfon obſerved near 
the ſame appearances as Mr. Canton had done before. By a num- 
ber of experiments Mr. Canton alto ſoon after obſerved, that ſome 
clouds were in a poſitive, while ſome were in a negative {tate of elec- 
tricity; and that the electricity of his conductor would ſometimes. 
change, from one Kate to the other, hve or {1x times in leſs than half 


an N 


But Sig. Beccatia Hcoveted this reviidlb ute of künden TY 85 
before he knew that it had been obſferved by Dr. Franklin or any 
other perſon; and he has given a very exact and particular account! 
of the external appeararices ; of theſe clouds. From the obſervations 
of his apparatus within doors, and of the lightning abroad, he infer- 
red that the quantity of electric matter in a common ihunder- 
is inconceivably great, conſidering how ma 1 bodies, as ſpires, 

and what a prodigious 


is in ſuch abundance, that he thinks it impoſſible for any cloud or 
number of clouds to contain it all, fo as either to receive or diſcharge 


it. He- obſerves alſo, that during the progreſs and increaſe of the 


ſtom, though the lightning frequently ſtruck to the earth, the ſame 
clouds were the next moment ready to make a ſtil] greater diſcharge, 
and his apparatus continued to be as much affected as ever; fo that 
the clouds muſt have received at one part, in the fame moment when 
a diſcharge was made from them in another. And from the whole 
he concludes, that the clouds ſerve as conductors to convey the elec- 
tric fluid from thoſe parts of the earth that are overloaded with it, to 
thoſe that are exhauſted of it. The ſame cauſe by which a cloud is 
fiſt raiſed, from vapours diſperſed in the atmoſphere, draws to it thoſe 
that are already formed, and ſtill continues co form new ones, till the 
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matter will diſcharge itſelf on the earth. A channel of communica- 


plain, that the ſudden accumulation of ſuch a prodigious quantity of 


the vibrations excited at the nearer end of the track, will reach his 


| have ſucceflively reached him. 


clouds do not become poſſeſſed of electricity by the gradual heating 
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ſuddenly condenſed receive electric fire from them. 


4 


whole collected maſs extends ſo far as to reach a part of the earth 
vrhere there is a deficiency of the electric fluid, and where the electric 


tion being thus formed, a freſh ſupply of electric matter is raiſed from 
the overloaded part, which continues to be conveyed by the medium of 
the clouds, till the equilibrium of the fluid is reſtored between the two 
places of the earth. Sig. Beccaria obſerves, that a wind always blows 
from the place from which the thunder-cloud proceeds; and it is 


vapours muſt diſplace the air, and repel it on all ſides. Indeed, many 
obſervations of the deſcent of lightning, confirm his theory of the man- 
ner of its aſcent; for it often throws before it the parts of conducting bo- 
dies, and diſtributes them along the reſiſting medium, through which it | 
muſt force its paſſage ; and upon this principle, the longeſt flaſhes of 
lightning ſeem to be made, by forcing into its way part of the vapours 
in the air. One of the chief reaſons why theſe flaſhes make ſo long 
a rumbling is, that they are occaſioned by the vaſt length of a va- 
cuum made by the paſſage of the electric matter: for although the 
air collapſes the moment after it has paſſed, and that the vibration, 
on which the ſound depends, commences at the ſame moment; yet 
when the flaſh is directed toward the perſon who hears the report, 


ear much ſooner than thoſe from the more remote end; and the ſound 
will, without any echo or repercuſſion, continue till all the vibrations 


How it happens that particular parts of the earth, or the clouds, 
come into the oppoſite ſtates of poſitive and negative electricity, is 
a queſtion not abſolutely determined: though it is eaſy to conceive i 
that when particular clouds, or different parts of the earth, poſleſs 
oppoſite electticities, a diſcharge will take place within a certain dil- 
tance; or the one will ſtrike into the other, and in the diſcharge a 
flaſh of lightning will be ſeen. Mr. Canton queries whether the 


and cooling of the air; and whether air ſuddenly rarefied, may not 
give electfic fire to clouds and vapours paſling through it, and ait 
| Mr. Wilcke 
ſuppoſes, that the air contracts its eleQricity in the ſame manner that 
ſulphur and other ſubſtances do, when they are heated and cooled in 
contact with various bodies. Thus, the air being heated or cooled 
near the earth, gives electricity to the earth, or receives it from it; 
and the electrified air, being conveyed upward by various means 
communicates its electricity to the clouds. —Others have queried, 
whether, ſince thunder commonly happens in a ſultry ſtate of the air, 
when it ſeems charged with ſulphureous vapours, the electric matte} 
then in the clouds may not be generated by the fermentation of {ul- 

phureous vapours with mineral or acid vapours in the air. 
With regard to places of ſafety in times of thunder and lightning, 
Dr. Franklin's advice is, to fit in the middle of a room, provided 2 
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be not under a metal luſtre ſuſpended by a chain, fitting on one chair 
and laying the feet on another. It is {till better, he ſays, to bring 
two or three mattraſſes, or beds, into the middle of the room, and 
folding them double, to place the chairs upon them; for as they are 
not ſo good conduQtdts as the walls, the lightning will not be fo likely 
to paſs through them: but the ſafeſt place of all, is in a hammock 
hung by filken cords, at an equal diſtance from all the ſides of a 
room. Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that the place of moſt perfect ſafery 
muſt be the cellar, and eſpecially the middle of it; for when a perſon 
is lower than the ſurface of the earth, the lightning muſt ftrike it be- 
fore it can poſſibly reach him. In the fields, the place of ſafety is 
within a few yards of a tree, but not quite near it. Beccaria cau- 
tions perſons not always to truſt too much to the neighbourhood of 
a higher or better conductor than their own body; ſince he has re- 
peatedly found that the lightning by no means deſcends in one undi- 


| vided track, but that bodies of various kinds conduct their ſhare of 


it at the ſame time, in proportion to their quantity and conductin 
power. See Franklin's Letters, Biccaria's Lettre dell' Ellettriceſſimo, 
Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Hlectricity, and Lord Mahon's ( Earl Stanhape's) 


| Principles of Electricity; alſo Hutton's Dictionary, article L16HTNING. 


Lord Mahon, now Earl Stanhope, obſerves, that damage may be 
done by lightning, not only by the main ſtroke and lateral Adbrey | 
but alſo by what he calls the returning ſtroke; by which is meant 
the ſudden violent return of that part of the natural ſhare of electricity 
which had been gradually expelled from ſome body or bodies, by the 
additional preflure of the electrical atmoſphere diſcharged from a 
thunder-cloud. EE 5 | 
Much damage was ſuſtained by lightning in various parts of Eng- 
land in the ſummer of 1795; among the inſtances of thjs kind, a moſt 
remarkable operation of lightning cannot be omitted here. At 
Fieldalling, in Norfolk, a fire-ball ſtruck down the chimney of one 
Thomas Carr, a labouring man of that pariſh, which ſplit the chim- 


ney, and back of the houſe; the tea-kettle, and the bake on which 


it was ſuſpended, were both melted down. The poor woman had a 
looking-glaſs on her lap, and was going to put on her cap, when 
ſhe was ſtruck blind: her huſband was knocked down, and remained 


ſenſeleſs for ſome time; the looking-glaſs they have not been able to 


find, not even the leaſt remains of it. A child, of about a year old, 
ſitting in a chair in the cotner, received no hurt, but was covered all 


oer with ſoot by the exploſion. Gentleman Magazine, Auguft, 


1795, page 695. 
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EE TIN V; 
| | EARTHQUAKES. 
All the attempts of man to penetrate into the bowels of the earth; 


enable him to proceed to but a very inconſiderable depth, compara- f 
tively, below the ſurface; but it is not to be doubted that the element of ; 
fire, and ignited vapour, is very generally diſperſed amidſt the various | 
kinds of material ſubſtances which compole the lower regions of this | 
our globe. Theſe fires ſometimes burſt the boundaries in which' they 0 
are pent, when impelled and rendered irrefiſtible by air, which, from 
a ſtate of compreſſion, becomes dilated. Subterranean fire impelled 1 
by air cauſes volcanic eruptions, but when no vent can be found for f 
its fury, it produces earthquakes, which have frequently overturned : 
populous cities, and laid deſolate extenſive and fruitful regions. | 
Ariſtotle, Agricola, and that great modern naturaliſt Buffon, have . 
conſidered earthquakes as of various kinds, ſuch as tremulous, pulſa- 
tive, perpendicular, and inclined, When a ſubterranean fire is la- 1 
bouring to find a vent, directly under a city, or an extenſive diſtrict, þ 
it will cauſe the earth to heave upward in a perpendicular direction . 2 
if it acts at a diſtance, it will agitate the tract obliquely, and produce 
an inclined motion; whilſt the repetitions, of ſuch ſhocks produce the 1 
tremulous and pulſative motions. STE V 2 
The moſt extended as well as the moſt deſtructive earthquake ee 
Which is ſpoken of by ancient writers, is that mentioned by Pliny, tt 
(Hit. Nat. lib. II. cap. 86.) by which twelve cities in Aſia Minor r1 
were ſwallowed up in one night: he tells us alſo of another, near the Fi 
lake Thraſymene, which was not perceived by the armies of the Car- P. 
thaginians and Romans, that were then engaged near that lake, al- is 
though it ſhook the greateſt part of Italy. In another place ( bid, th 
lib. III. cap. 85.) he gives the following account of an earthquake of T 
an extraordinaiy kind. When Lucius Marcus and Sextus Julius 5 
were conſuls, there appeared a very ſtrange prodigy of the earth, (as Fl 
] have read in the books of Ætruſcan diſcipline) which happened in wh 
the province of Mutina. Two mountains ſhocked againſt each other, vi 
approaching and retiring with the moſt dreadful noiſe. They, at the WF << 
ſame time, and in the midſt of the day, appeared to caſt forth fire ea 
and ſmoke, while a vaſt number of Roman knights and travellers, wl 
from the ÆEmilian way, ſtood and continued amazed ſpeQators, thi 
Several towns were deſtroyed by this ſhock; and all the animals that ing 
were near them were killed.” In the times of Trajan, the city of dil 
Antioch, and a great part of the adjacent country, was buried dy an elc 
earthquake. About three hundred years after, in the times of Juſti- 
nian, it was once more deſtroyed, together with forty thouſand inha- ſea 


bitants: and, after an interval of ſixty years, the fame ill-fated city 
Was a third time overturned, with the loſs of not leſs than ſixty 
thouſand ſouls. In the year 1182, moſt of the cities of Syria, and 


the kingdom of Jeruſalem, were deſtroyed by the ſame, 1 
b 5 : 2 | 5 | In 
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In the year 1594, the Italian hiſtorians deſcribe an earthquake at 
Puteoli, which cauſed: the ſea to retire two hundred yards from its 
former bet. | | | | ER a, 

Hiftory likewiſe records an earthquake which happened at Rhodes 
| more than two hundred years befoie the chriſtian æra, when that 
iland was in the height of its commercial conſequence. By it 
the famous Coloſſus, of which ſuch incredible things are told, was 
thrown down, together with the arſenal, and a great part of che 
city walls, 1 | AE | 

In the year 1638, a dreadfu! earthquake happened at Calabria. 
It is related by the celebrated Father Kircher, as it happened while 
| he was on his journey to viſit Mount /Etna, and the reſt of the won- 
ders that lie toward the fouth of Italy. . 

« Having hired a boat,” ſays be, “ in company with four more, 
two friars of the order of St. e and two ſeculars, we launched 
on the 24th of March, from the harbour of Meſſina, in Sicily, and 
arrived the ſame day at the promontory of Pelorus. Our deſtination 
wa for the city of Euphamia, in Calabria, where we had ſome bu- 
ſineſs to tranſact, and where we defigned to tarry for ſome time. 
However, Providence ſeemed willing to croſs our deſign; for we 
were obliged to continue for three days at Pelorus, upon account of 
the weather; and though we often put out to fea, yet we were as 
often driven back. At length, however, wearied with the delay, we 
W reſolved to profecute our voyage; and, although the ſea ſeemed more 
than uſually agitated, yet we ventured forward. The gulf of Cha- 
rybdis, which we approached, ſeemed whirled round in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to farm a vaſt hollow, verging to a point in the centre. 
Proceeding on ward, and turning my eyes to Ætna, I ſaw it caſt forth 
large volumes of ſmoke, of mountainous ſizes, which entirely covered 
the whole ifland, and blotted out the very ſhores from my view. 
This, together with the dreadful noiſe, and the ſulphureous ſtench, 
which was ſtrongly perceived, filled me with apprehenſions that ſome 
more dreadful calamity was impending. The fea itſelf ſeemed to 
wear a very unuſual appearance; thoſe who have ſeen a lake in a 
violent ſhower of rain, covered all over with bubbles, will conceive 
ſome idea of its agitations, My ſurpriſe. was ſtill encreaſed by the 


calmneſs and ſerenity of the weather; not a breeze, not a cloud, 


which might be ſuppoſed to put all nature thus into motion. I 
therefore warned my companions that an earthquake was approach- 
ing; and, after ſome time, making for the ſhore with all poſſible 
diligence, we landed at Tropæa, happy and thankful for having 

elcaped the threatening dangers of the ſea. | OT. 
But our triumphs at land were of ſhort duration; for we had 
ſcarcely arrived at the Jeſuits College in that city, when our ears 
erg ſtunned” with an horrid ſound, reſembling that of an infinite 
number of chariots driven fiercely forward, the wheels rattling, and 
the thongs cracking. Soon aſter this, a moſt dreadful earthquake 
enſued; lo that the whole tract upon which we ſtood ſcemed to vi- 
| | - | brate, 
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brate, as if we were in the ſcale of a balance that continued waver, 
ing. This motion, however, ſoon grew more violent; and being ng 

longer able to keep my legs, I was thrown proſtrate upon the ground, 
In the mean time, the univerſal ruin round me redoubled my amaze. 
ment. The craſh of falling houſes, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to raiſe my terror and defpair, 
On every ſide of me I ſaw nothing but a ſcene of tuin; and danger 
threatening whe. ever | ſhould fly. I commended myſelf to God, 
as my laſt great refuge. At that hour, O how vain was every ſub. 
lunary happmeſs! wealth, honour, empire, wiſdom, all mere uſcleſ 
ſounds, and as empty as the bubbles in the deep. Juſt ſtanding of 
the threſho!d of eternity, nothing but God was my pleaſure; and the 
nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. After ſome time, 
however, finding that I had remained unhurt, amidſt the general con- 
cuſſion, I reſolved to venture for ſafety, and, running as faſt as! 
could, reached the ſhore, but almoſt terrified out of my reaſon. | 
did not ſearch long here til] I found the boat in which I had landed, 
and my companions alſo, whoſe terrors were even greater than mine, 
Our meeting was not of that kind where every one is deſirous of tell. 


ing his own happy eſcape; it was all ſilence, and a gloomy dread of 

impending terrors. 5 | 
«Leaving this ſeat of deſolation, we proſecuted our voyage along 
the coaft; and the next day came to Rochetta, where we landed, 
although the earth ſtill continued in violent agitations. But we were 
ſcarce arrived at our inn, when we were once more obliged to return 
to the boat; and, in about half an hour, we ſaw the greateſt part of 
the town, and the inn at which we had ſet up, daſhed to the ground, 
and burying all its inhabitants beneath its ruins, W 
In this manner, proceeding onward in our little veſſel, finding 
no ſafety at land, and yet, from the ſmallneſs of our boat, having but 
a very dangerous continuance at ſea, we at length landed at Lopi- 
Zium, a Caſtle midway between Tropæa and Euphemia, the city to 
which, as I ſaid before, we were bound. Here, wherever I turned 
my eyes, nothing but ſcenes of ruin and horror appeared; towns 
and caſtles levelled to the ground; Strombalo, though at ſixty miles 
diſtance, belching forth flames in an unuſual manner, and with a 
noiſe which I could diſtinctly hear. But my attention was quick) 
turned from more remote to contiguous danger. The rumbling 
ſound of an approaching earthquake, which we by this time were 
grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the conſequences; it eve!) 
moment ſcemed-to grow louder, and to approach more near. The 
place on which we ſtood now began to ſhake moſt dreadfully; 
that being unable to ſtand, my companions and I caught hold of 
whatever ſhrub grew next us, and ſupported ourſelves in that manner, 
&« After ſome time, this violent paroxyſm ceaſing, we again ſtood 
up, in oider to proſecute our voyage to Euphæmia, that 1a) 
within ſight, In the mean time, while we were preparing for th 
puipoſe, I turned my eyes toward the city, but could oy _ 
| | | CIgntu 
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frightful dark cloud, that ſeemed to reſt upon the place. This the 
more ſurpriſed us, as the weather was fo very ſerene. We waited, 


therefore, till the cloud was paſſed away: then turning to look for 
the city, it was totally ſunk. Wonderful to tell! nothing but a 


diſmal and putrid lake was ſeen where it ſtood, We looked about 


to find ſome one that could,tell us of its fad catattrophe, but could fee 
none. All was become a melancholy ſolitude; a ſcene of hideous 
deſolation. Thus proceeding penſively along, in queſt of ſome hu- 
man being that could give us ſome little information, we at length 
ſaw a boy ſitting by the ſhore, and appearing ſtupified with terror. 
Of him, therefore, we enquired concerning the fate of the city; but 
he could not be prevailed on to give us an anſwer, We entreated 
him with every expreſſion of tenderneſs and pity to tell us; but his 
ſenſes were quite wrapped up in the contemplation of the danger he 
had eſcaped. We offered him ſome victuals, but he ſeemed to loatlr 
the ſight. We ſtil] perfiſted in our offices of kindneſs ; but he only 
pointed to the place of the city, like onę out of his ſenſes; and then 
running up into the woods, was never heard of after, Such was the 
fate of the city of Euphzmia: and as we cohtinued our melancholy 
courſe along the ſhore, the whole coaſt, for the ſpace of two hundred 
miles, preſented nothing but the remains of cities; and men ſcattered, 
without am habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus along, we 
at length ended our diſtreſsful voyage, by arriving at Naples, after 
having eſcaped a thouſand dangers both at ſea and land.“ | 
Hiſtory deſcribes another earthquake which happened in the year. 
1693, the moſt violent effects of which were felt in the iſland of Si- 
cily, but its motion was perceived in Germany, France, and England. 
It extended to a circumference of two thouſand fix hundred leagues ; 
chiefly affecting the ſea-coaſts, and great rivers; more perceivable 
alſo upon the mountains than in the valleys, Its motions were ſo 
rapid, that thoſe who lay at their length were toſſed from fide to fide, 


Jas upon a rolling billow. (Philoſophical Tranſa&ims.$ The walls 


were daſhed from their foundations, and no leſs than fifty- four cities, 


with an incredible number of villages, were either deſtroyed or greatly 


damaged. The city of Catanea, in particular, was utterly overthrown. 


A traveller who was on his way thither, at the diſtance of ſome miles, 


perceived a black cloud, like night, hanging over the place. The 
ſea, all of a ſudden, began to roar; Mount Etna to ſend forth great 


ſoires of flame; and ſoon after a ſhock enſued, with a noiſe as if all 


the artillery in the world had been at onee diſcharged. Our travel- 
ler, being obliged to alight inſtantly, felt himſelf raiſed a foot from 
the ground; and turning his eyes to the city, he with amazement 


ſaw nothing but a thick cloud of duſt in the air. The birds flew 


about aſtoniſhed ; the ſun was darkened; the beaſts ran howling 


| from the hills; and, although the ſhock did not continue above three 


minutes, yet near nineteen thouſand of the inhabitants of Sicily pe- 
riſhed in the ruins. Catanea, to which city the deſcriber was tra- 


velling, ſeemed the principal ſcene of ruin; its place only was to be 
: F 2 | : found; 
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found; and not a footſtep of its former magnificence was to be ſeen 


remaining. 5 ' 
Tne earthquake which happened in Jamaica in 1692, was very 


terrible, and its deſcription ſufficiently minute, * In two minutes 
time it deſtroyed the town of Port-Royal; and ſunk the houſes in a 


gulf forty fathoms deep, It was attended with an hollow, rumbling 
noiſe, like that of thunder; and, in leſs than a minute, three parts of 
the houſes, and their inhabitants, were all ſunk quite under water, 
While they were thus ſwallowed up on one fide of the ftreet, on the 
other the houſes were thrown into heaps; the ſand of the ſtreet riſing 
like the waves of the fea, lifting up thoſe that ſtood upon it, and im- 


mediately overwhelming them in pits. All the wells diſcharged their 


waters with the moſt vehement agitation, The ſea felt an equal 
ſhare of turbulence, and, burſting over its mounds, deluged all that 
came in its way. The fiſſures of the earth were, in ſome places, ſo 

reat, that one of the ſtreets appeared twice as broad as formerly, 
„ however, it opened and cloſed again, and continued 
this agitation for ſome time. Of theſe openings, two or three hun- 
dred might be ſeen at a time; in ſome whereof the people were 
ſwallowed up; in others, the earth cloſing, caught them by the mid- 
dle, and thus cruſhed them inſtantly to death. Other openings, ſtill 


more dreadful than the reſt, ſwallowed up whole ſtreets; and others, 


more formidable, ſpouted up whole cataracts of water, drowning 
ſuch as the earthquake had ſpared. The whole was attended with 
the moſt noiſome ſtench ; while the thundering of the diſtant falling 
mountains, the whole ſky overcaſt with a duſky gloom, and the 
craſh of falling habitations, gave unſpeakable horror to the ſcene. 
After this dreadiul] calamity was over, the whole iſland ſeemed con- 
verted into a ſcene of deſolation; ſcarce a plantei's houſe was let 
ſtanding; almoſt all were ſwailowed up; houſes, people, trees, 
ſhared one univerſal ruin; and in their places appeared great pools 
of water, which, when dried up by the ſun, left only a plain of bar- 
ren ſand, withcurt any veſtige of former inhabitants. Moſt of the 
rivers, during the earthquake, were ſtopped up by the falling in of 


. the mountains; ard it was not till after ſome time that they made 


themlelves new channels. The mountains ſeemed particularly at- 
tacked by the force of the ſhock; and it was ſuppoſed that the prin- 


cipal ſeat of the concuſſion was amongſt them. Thoſe who were 


ſaved, got on board ſhips in the harbour, where many remained 
above two months; the ſhocks continuing during that interval with 

more or leſs violence every day.? Ts 
In ſome parts of South America, earthquakes have been no leſs 
fatal than tremendous, It is remarkable, that the city of Lima, the 
capital of Peru, ſituated on the eaftern coaſt of the great Pacific 
Ocean, in about 12“ ſouth latitude, although ſcarcely ever viſited by 
tempeſts, and equally unacquainted with rain as with thunder and 
lightning, has been remarkably expoſed to the fury of earthquakes, 
which happen here fo frequently, that the inhabitants are under con- 
. . _ tinud 
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tinual apprehenſions of being, from their ſuddenneſs and violence, 
buried in the ruins of their own houſes: yet theſe earthquakes, 
though ſc fudden, have their preſages; one of the principal of which 
is a rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth, about a minute before 
the ſhocks are felt, that ſeems to pervade all the adjacent ſubterrane- 
ous part; this is followed by diſmal howlings of the dogs, who ſeem 
to preſage the approaching danger. The beaſts of burden paſſing 
the ſtreets ſtop, and by a natural inftin ſpread open their iegs, the 
better to ſecure themſelves from falling. On theſe portents, the ter- 
rifed inhabitants fly from their houſes into the ſtreets with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that if it happens in the night, they appear quite naked; 
| the urgency of the danger at once baniſhing all ſenſe of delicacy or 
ſhame, Thus the ſtreets: exhibit ſuch odd and ſingular figures as 
might afford matter of diverſion, were. it poiſible to be diverted in fo 
terrible a moment. This ſudden concourſe is accompanied with the 
cries of children waked out of their ſleep, blended with the lamenta- 
tions of the women, whoſe agonizing prayers to. the ſaints increaſe 
the common'fear and confuſion. The men are alſo too much affected 
to refrain from giving vent to their terror; ſo that the whole city ex- 

hibits a dreadful ſcene of conſternation and horror. Tn 
The earthquakes that have happened at the capital are very nu- 
merous. The firſt ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards was in 
1582; but the damage was much leſs conſiderable than in ſome of 
the ſucceeding. Six years after, Lima was again viſited by another 
earthquake, ſo dreadful, that it is ſtill ſolemnly commemorared every 
|. year, In 1609, another happened, which overturned many houſes, 
On the 27th of November, 1630, ſuch prodigious damage was done 
in the city by an earthquake, that, in acknowledginent of its not 
having been entirely demoliſhed, a feſtival on that day is annually 
celebrated, Twenty-four years after, on the 3d of November, the 
molt ſtately edifices in the city, and a great number of houſes, were 
deſtroyed by an earthquake; but the inhabitants retiring, few of them 
periſhed. Another dreadful one happened in 1678; but one of the 
moſt terrible was on the 28th of October, 1687. It began at four 
in the morning, and deſtroyed many of the fineſt public buildings and 
houſes, in which a great number of the inhabitants periſhed; but 
this was little more than a prelude to what followed; for two hours 
| after, the ſhock returned, with ſuch impetuous concuſſions, that all 
was laid in ruins, and the inhabitants felt themſelves happy in being 
only ſpectators of the general devaſtation by having ſaved their lives, 
though with the Joſs of all their property. During this ſecond ſhock, 
the fea retiring conſiderably, and then returning in mountainous 
waves, entirely overwhelmed Callao, which is at five miles diftance 
from Lima, and all the adjacent country, together with the miſerable 
inhabitants. From that time fix earthquakes have happened at Lima 
previous to that of 1746. This laſt was on the 28th of October, 
at half an hour after ten at night, when the concuſſions began 
with ſuch violence, that, in little more than three minutes, the 
| F 3 — 5 ne 
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greateſt part, if not all the buildings in the city, were deſtroyed, bury. 
ing under their ruins thoſe inhabitants who had not made ſuſſicient haſte 
into the ſtieets and ſquares, the only places of ſafety. At length the 
horrible effects of the fiiſt ſhock ceaſed; but the tranquillity was of 
ſhort duration, the coucuſſions ſwiftly ſucceeding each other. The 
fort of Callao alſo ſunk into ruins; but what it ſuffered from the 
earthquake in its building was inconſiderable, when compared to 
the dreadful cataſtrophe which followed; for the fea, as is uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned in moun- 
ta nous waves, foaming with the violence of the agitation, and ſud— 
denly buried Callao and the neighbouring country *in its flood, 
This, however, was not entirely effected by the firſt ſwell of the 
waves; fer the ſea retiring farther, returned ſtill with greater impe- 
tuoſity, and covered both the walls and other buildings of the place; 
ſo that what even had eſcaped the firſt inundation, was totally over- 
whelmed by thoſe ſucceeding mountainous waves. Twenty-three 
ſhips and veſſels, great and ſmall, were then in the harbour, nineteen 
of which were ſunk, and the other four, among which was a frigate 
named St. Fermin, were carried by the force of the waves to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance up the country. The terrible inundation and 
earthquake extended to other parts on the coaſt, and ſeveral wwns 
underwent the ſme fate as the city of Lima; where the number of 
perſons. who periſhed, within two days after it began, amounted, 
according to the bodies found, to thirteen hundred, beſide the 
maimed and wounded, many of which lived only à ſhort time in 
great torture, 5 „ | 
Nine years after this awful cataſtrophe, Liſbon, the wealthy, grand, 
and extenſive capital of the kingdom of Portugal, was in like man- 
ner deſtroyed, on the iſt of November, 1755. 

It is computed that Liſbon, before the earthquake, contained 
24,000 houſes, many of which were ſix or ſeven {tories high: Mr, 
Barretti ſuppoſes that two-thirds of the city were levelled with the 

round; and ſuch houſes as withſtood the ſhock, received very con- 
Fdecable injury, and remain in a very ſhattered condition, Befide 

theſe, abundance of large churches were thrown down or conſumed, 
two royal. palaces, and many convents, nunneries, hoſpitals, and 
other publicedifices. "The king and royal family were in their carriages 
paſſing to a palace in the country; and happening to be in an open 
ſpace, were reſcued from the miſerable fate which they beheld on all 
ſides of them. No event in the annals of time reads a more ſtriking 
lecture on the precarious tenure of human happineſs than this ; by it 
many who had lived in opulence, eaſe, and ſplendor, were reduced 
to the moſt diſtreſſing want, even of the common neceſſaries of life; 
whilſt lingering and tormenting deaths awaited thouſands who were 
overwhelmed by the falling buildings, or conſumed by the ſpreading 
flames which burnt from the numerous fires, and formed an almoſt 
general conflagration. Thoſe of the wretched inhabitants who 
_ Eſcaped deſtruction in theſe horrid ſhapes, were forced to reſide, 5 
2 3 | | the 
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the moſt inclement ſeaſon of the year, in the open air, ſcarce able to 
procure a ſufficient ſubliſtence for their almoſt exhauſted bodies. 
Batretti ſays, that 90,000 are ſuppoſed to have been Joſt on that fatal 
day. Imagination can ſcarcely form a ſcene of confuſion, horror, 
and death, more dreadful than this. After the ſhocks of the earth 
had ſubſided, the fire continued raging for many weeks, by which 
the peſtilential air, produced from tne numerous dead bodies, was 
purified, and the ſurviving remnant of the inhabitants preſerved their 
health, although ſurrounded by putrefaction. . 5 
This city has been repeatedly viſited by earthquakes ſince that 
which proved fo fatal. On the 31ſt of March, 1761, a very terrible 
one was felt; but acting in a direct line, the general injury ſuſtained 
was not conſiderable. For the ſpace of ten days, the ſea and rivers 
gave ſtrong marks of a violent agitation. On the 26th of January, 
1765, another ſhock was felt; and on the 5th of April, 1772, two 
violent ones, the latter of which is ſaid to have ſhaken the houſes for. 
two minutes. „ N 


From what is known of the operation of earthquakes, the circum- 


ſtances generally attending ſuch convullions of nature appear to be as 


{ follows: (I.) A rumbling ſound before the earthquake. This pro- 
| ceeds from the air, or fire, or both, forcing their way through the 


chaſms of the earth, and endeavouring to get free, which 1s alſo 
heard in volcanoes.—(2.) A violent agitation or heaving of the ſea, 
ſometimes before and ſometimes after that at land. This agitation 
is only a ſimilar effect produced on the waters with that at land, and 
may be called, for the ſake of perſpicuity, a ſea-quake; and this alſo 
is produced by volcanoes.— (3.) A ſpouting up of waters to great 
heights. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the manner in which this is per- 


formed; but volcanoes alſo perform the ſame, Veſuvius being known 


frequently to eject a vaſt body of water.—(4.) A rocking of the earth to 
and fro, and ſometimes a perpendicular bouncing, if it may be ſo called, 
of the ſame. This difference chiefly ariſes from the ſituation of the 
place with reſpect to the {ubterranean fire, Directly under, it lifts; 


at a farther diſtance, it rocks.—( 6.) Some earthquakes ſeem to travel 


onward, and are felt in different countries at different hours the ſame 
day. This arifes from, the great ſhock being given to the earth at 


one place, and that being communicated onward by an undulatory 


motion, ſucceſſively affects different regions in its progreſs; as the 
blow given by a ſtone falling in a lake is not perceived at the ſhores 
till ſome time after the firſt concuſſion.—(6.) The ſhock is ſomes . 
times inſtantaneous, like the exploſion of gunpowder, and ſometimes 
tremulous, and continuing for ſeveral minutes. The nearer the place 
where the ſhock is firſt given, the more inſtantaneous and ſimple it 
appears. At a greater diſtance, the earth redoubles the fuit blow, 


with a fort of vibratory continuation.—(7.) As waters have generally 


ſo great a ſhare in producing earthquakes, it is not to be wondered 
that they ſhould generally follow thoſe breaches made by the force of 
fire, and appear in the great chaſms which the earthquake bas opened. 
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2 GEOGRAPHICAL EXTRACTS. 
'Theſe are ſome of the moſt remarkable phænomena of earthquakes, 
preſenting a frightful afſemblage of the moſt terrible effects of air, 
earth, fire, and water. 

The valley of Solfatara, near Naples, ſeems to exhibit, in a mi- 


nuter degree, whatever is ſeen of this horrible kind In the great 
theatre of nature; This plain, which 1s about twelve hundred feet 


long, and a thouſand broad, is emboſomed ir mountains, nd has in 
the middle of it a lake of noiſome blackiſh water, co ed with « tis: 


tumen, that floats upon its ſuriace. In every pait of this plain, ca- 
verns appear ſmoking with ſulphur, and often emitting flames The 
earth, wherever we walk over it, trembles beneath the feet. Noiſes 
of flames, and the hiſſing of waters, are heard at the bottom. The 
water ſometimes ſpouts up eight or ten feet high. The m-{t noiſome 
fumes, fœtid water, and tulphureous vapours, offend the ſmell. A 
ſtone thrown into any of the caverns, is ejected again with confider- 
able violence. Theſe appearances generally prevail When the fea is 
any way diſturbed; and the whole ſeems to exhibit the appesrance 
of an earthquake in miniature. However, in this ſmaller ſcene of 
wonders, as well as in the greater, there are many appearances' for 
which perhaps we ſhall never account; and many queſtions may be 


aſked, which no conjectures can thoroughly reſolve. It was the 


fault of the philoſophers of the laſt age to be more inquiſitive after 
the cauſes of things than after the things themſclves. I hey ſec med 
to think that a conicfhion of ignorance cancelled their claims to wiſ- 
dom: they, therefore, had a ſolution for every demand. But the 
preſent age has grown, if not more nquifitive, at leaſt more modeſt ; 

and none are now aſhamed of that ignorance which labour can nei- 
ther remedy nor remove. Goldjmith's Hiſtory of the Earth, Vol. 4 
9. 112—11 Dn | 


CHAP, II. 
IVINDS. 


TRE air is a fine inviſible fluid, ſurrounding the globe of the 1555 


and extending to ſome miles above its ſurface, The atmoſphere | i 
that collection of air, and the bodies contained in it, that circum— 
ſcribe the earth. The air has been found, by a multitude of expe- 
riments, to be both heavy and elaftic. By the former it is capable 
of ſupporting other bodies, as watery vapours, ſumes, and exhalations 
from different bodies, in the ſame manner as wood is ſupported by 
water; aud by the latter, namely, its elaſticity, a ſmall quantity of it is 
capable of being expanded fo as to fill a very large ſpace ; or of being 
compreſſed, or confined in a much ſmaller compaſs, A multitude of 


experiments have alſo demonſtrated that ir is compreſſed or con- 


denied by cold, and expanded or rarehed by heat, Whence it fol- 
lows, that if an alteration be made by heat or cold in any part of the 


| * its neighbouring part will be put into mot.on, by the _ 
{ne 
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the air continually makes to reſtore itſelf to its former ſtate; for ex- 

riments ſhew, that either condenſed or rarefied air will return to 
its natural tate, as ſoon as the caule, whatever it be, of that con- 
den{ation or rarefaCtion is removed, | | 

Wind is a ftream or current of air which may be felt, and uſually 
blows irom one point of the horizon to its oppoſite ; as from north 
to ſouth, from eaſt to weſt, from ſouth-eaſt to north weſt, and the 
ke. Winds age either conſtant or variable; general or parti: ular. 
Conſtant wines are ſuch as continue blowing the ſame way, at leaſt 
for teveral hours or days; but vaiiable winds are ſuch as frequently 
ſhif: within an hour or a day. A general wind is that which blows 
the ſame way over a large tract of the earth or body of water, during 
the g eateft part of the year, A particular wind is that which blows 
in e y place, ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, indifferently. 
If tne wind blows, gently, it is called a breeze ; if it blows harder, a 
oale, or a ſtiff gale; and when very hard, a ſtorm. Experiments 
have ſhewn, that the ſwiftneſs of the wind, in a great ſtorm, is about 
fixty miles an hour; and in a common briſk gale, about fifteen, 

The great Dr. Halley, from accurate oblervations made in ſeveral 
voyages, eſtabliſhed the following facts. 


8 * 


1. Between the limits of ſixty degrees, namely, from thirty of 
north laritude to thirty of ſouth, there is a conſtant eaſt wind 
throughout the year, blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
called the trade-wind. For as the ſun, in moving from eaſt to welt, 
heats the air more immediately under him, and thereby expands it, 
the air to the eaſtward is. conſtantly ruſhing toward the weft, to re- 
ſtore. the equilibrium, or natural ftate of the atmoſphere ; and this 
occaſions a perpetual eaſt wind within thoſe limits, 

2. The trade-winds, near their northern limits, blow between the 
north and eaſt; and near their ſouthern limits, between the ſouth 
and eaſt, For the atmoſphere is expandea by the heat of the ſun, 
near the equator ; the air, therefore, from the northward and ſouth- 
ward will both tend toward the equator, to reſtore the equilibrium. 
Now, theſe motions from the north and ſouth, joined with the tore- 
going eaſterly motion, will produce thoſe obſerved near the ſaid 
limits between the north and eaſt, and between the ſouth and weſt. 

3. Theſe general motions of the wind are diſturbed on the conti={ 
nents, and near the coaſt: for the nature of the ſoil may either cauſe 
the earth te be heated or cobled; and hence will ariſe motions that 
may be contrary to the foregoing general ones. | 

4. In ſome parts of the Indian ocean there are periodical winds, 
called monfoons; (which term Mr. Marſden ſuppoſes to be a core 
ruption of the word monſeem, which, both in Arabic and Malay, 
liznifies a year.) Theſe winds blow half the year one way, and the 
other half the contrary way : for air that is cool and denſe will force 
the warm and rarcfied air in a continual ſtream upward, where it 
muſt ſpread itſelf to maintain the equilibrium; ſo that the upper 
courſe or current of the air will be contrary to the under current; 
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for the upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat 
is, and fo, by a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt wind below will 
be attended with a ſouth-weſt wind above; and a ſouth-eaſt wind 
below with a north-weſt wind above: and this is confirmed by the 
experience of ſeamen, who, as ſoon as they get cut of the trade. 


winde, immediately find a wind blowing from an oppoſite quarter, _ 


. In the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt of Africa, at about one 


hundred leagues from the ſhiote, between the latitudes of 28 deg. and 


10 deg. north, ſeamen conſtantly meet with a freſn gale of wind 
blowing from the north · caſt. 

6. Thoſe bound to the . 1 acroſs the Atlantic ocean, 
find, as they approach the American ſide, that the north-eaſt wind 
hecomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blows more than a point fiom the eaſt, 
either to the northward. or ſouthward, Theſe trade-winds on the 
American fide are extended to thirty, thirty-one, or even thirty-two 
degrees north latitude; which is about four degrees farther than what 
they extend on the African fide; allo, on the ſouthward of the equa- 
tor, the trad--winds extend three cr four degrees farther toward the 
coaſt of Braſil on the Aimctican fide, than they do near the Cape of 
Good Hope on the African ide, 

Between the latitudes of 4 deg. north and 4 deg. ſouth, the 


| wind always blows between the ſouth and eaſt : on the African fide 


it is neareſt to the fouth, and on the American fide nearclt the caſt, 


In theſe ſeas, Dr. Halley obſerved, that when the wind was to the 


eaſtward, the weather wes gloomy, dark, and rainy, attended with 
hard pales; but when the wind veered to the ſouthward, the weather 
generally became ſerene, with gentle breezes, nearly approaching to 
a calm, "Theſe winds*ate ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the 
year: for when the ſun is far northward, the Braſil ſouth-eaſt wind 


changes to the fouth, and the north-eaſt wind to the eaſt ; and when 


_ ſands within the tropices a regular change of wind is experienced 


the ſun is far fouth, the ſouth eaſt wind gets to the caſt, and the 
north-eaſt wind on this {ide the equator veers more to the north. 

8. Along the coaſt of Guinea, from Sierra Leone to the iſland of 
St. Thomas, under the equinoctial, which is above five hundred 
leagves, the ſoutherly. and ſouth-weſt winds blow perpetually : for 
the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind having croſſed the equator, and approach- 


ing the Guinea coaſt within eighty or one hundred leagues, inclines 


toward the ſhore, and becomes ſouth, then ſouth-eaſt, and by de- 


 grees, as it comes near the land, it veers about to the ſouth, ſouth- 


ſouth-weſt, and cloſe in with the land it is ſouth-weſt, and ae e 


welt- ſouth weſt; in which tract frequently calms prevail, and at 


other times violent ſudden guſts of winds, called tornadoes, blow 
from all points of the horizon. The n the wind ſetting in 
weſt on the coaſt of Guinea, is, in all probability, owing to the na- 
ture of the coaſt, which being greatly heated by the ſun, rarefies the 
air exceedingly, and conſequently the cool air from off the ſea will be 
continually ruſhing in to reftore the equilibrium. Thus in all the 
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every twenty-four hours. What is called * the ſea- breeze,“ begins 
to blow about eight o'clock in the morning, increaſes till twelve at 
noon, decreaſes as the ſun deſcends, and entirely ſubſides by four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The land-breeze begins about eight in the 
evening, and, according to the extent of the iſland, blows to a greater 
or leis diſtance over the ſea; in the iſland of Jamaica it generally 
proceeds about four leagues from the coaſt ; it continues increaſing 
until twelve at night, and then decreaſes until about four. This re- 
gular variation of the wind is produced by the earth becoming heated 
by the beams of the ſun during the day, whilſt the night-dews which 
| ſucceed, by cocling the air, render it leſs rarefied than the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere on the ſea, over which it conſequently expands. As the 
laad- wind blows thus regularly at night, and the ſea- breeze during 
the day, ſhips can only enter ſuch ports in the day-time, and de- 
part in the night, or early in the morning. If the ſea- breeze did 
not bring with it a :efteſhing coolneſs, the heat of the day would be 
inſupportable. . | | 
| 9. Between the fourth and tenth degrees of north Jatitude, and 
between the Jongitudes of Cape Verd and the caſternmoſt of the 
| Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract of ſea which ſeems to be con- 
demned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and 
lightning, and ſuch amazing rains, chat part of this ſea has acquired 
the name of the Rains. Ships in fail :ng theſe fix degrees have been 
ſometimes detained whole months. The cauſe of this ſeems to be, 
that the weſterly winds ſetting in on this coaſt, and meeting the ge- 
neral eaſterly winds in this tract, their equal force balances each 
| other, and produce calms ; whilſt the vapours, carried thither by each 
wind, meeting and condenſing, almoſt continual rains enſue. 
10. Between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty degrees, in 
the Indian ocean, the general trade-wind about the ſouth-eaſt by 
ſouth is found to blow all the year long in the ſame manner as in 
fimilar latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean; and during the other fix . 
| months, between May and December, theſc winds reach to within 
| two degrees of the equator ; but during the other fix months, from 
the beginning of December to the beginning of June, a north-weſt 
wind blows in the tract lying between the third and renth degrees of 
ſouth latitude, in the meridian of the north end of Madagaſcar, and 
between the ſecond and twelfth degree ot ſouth latitude, near the lon- 
gitude of Sumatra and Java. ’⁵„ | 
11. In the tract between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and from 
three degrees of ſouth latitude, quite northward to the Aſiatic coaſt, 
including: the Arabian ſea and the Bay of Bengal, the monſoons blow 
from September to April at north-eaſt, and from March to October 
at ſouth-weſt. The ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not all at once: 
and in ſome places the change is attended with calms, in ſome with 
variable winds, and in others with tempeſts ; and ſuch is their vio- 
lence, that they render the navigation of thoſe parts very unſafe at 
that time of the year. Theſe tempeſts the ſeamen call the breaking 
up of the monſoons. ?“ | | i 
| | Noxious, 
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Noxious, and other remarkable Winds in various parts of the world, 


In ARABIA, the winds are frequently hot and ſuffocating, and the 
ſands not only extremely troubleſome, but dangerous. The wind 
blows on the ſouthern coaſts from the ſouth-weſt, and varies to th 
Weit, with hard guſts, and ſometimes rain, from the beginning o 
April to the middle or end of Auguſt, and afterward turns to the 
eaſtward, blowing gently from that quarter till the end of March, 
An officer in the fervice of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company has de. 
 ſeribed a hot wind wh'ch is peculiar to the deſert of Arabia, and i 
called in the Arabian language “ ſamiel.” It blows, in the months 
of July and Auguſt, from the north-weſt quarter, and ſometimes ex- 
tends, in all its violence, to the very walls of Bagdat, but never af. 
fects any one within the walls. Some years it does not blow at all, 
and ſometimes it appears fix, eight, or ten times in the courſe of a 
year, but ſeldom continues longer than a few minutes at a time, [ 
often paſles with the apparent quickneſs of lightning. The Arabian 
and Perſians are warned of its approach by a thick haze, which ap. 
pears like a cloud of duſt at the extremity of the horizon ; immedi. 
ately upon fight of which, they throw themſelves with their faces to 
the ground, and continue thus proſtrate till the wind is paſſed, which 
frequently happens to be almoſt inſtantaneous ; but ſhould they be 6 


unſortunate as not to be ſufficiently attentive or alert to effect this 


and by that neglect become expoſed to its full force, the conſequence 
is inſtant death. This blaſt always leaves behind it a very ſtrong 
ſulphureous ſmell. Such is the effect produced upon the body killed 
by it, that the limbs are ſaid to ſeparate from the trunk, when pulled 
or jerked by force. TO . | 

Captain Cook deſcribes, in his third voyage, an almoſt inſtantz- 
neous wind which paſſed over the ſhip, and which was ſeverely fel 
by all who were expoſed to its influence; but ſuch was its momen- 
tary ſtay, that no fatal conſequences enſued from it. This happened 
goth January, 1777, on the ſame day that the ſhips quitted the coal 
of New Holland. So great was the heat, that it cauſed the mercury in 
the thermometer to riſe, as it were inſtantaneouſly, from about 70 to 
near 90®; it was of ſo ſhort a continuance, that it ſeemed to be waſted 
away by the breeze which brought it, and preceded a violent ſtorm, 
Cos third Voyage, I. 112. See a ſimilar account two pages onward. 

In EcyPrT, the winds from the ſouth-eaſt are ſometimes ſo excel. 
ſively hot, as to reſemble the air of an oven; and when they blow, 
people are obliged to retire to their vaults, and to ſhut themſelves 
cloſe up. This wind generally begins about the middle of March, 
and occaſionally blows till May. On the contrary, the north wind, 
anciently called “ the eteſian wind,” begins to blow in May, jul 
before the riſing of the Nile, and greatly refreſhes the air, rendering 
the heat ſupportable, and bringing with it health and'enjoyment: it 


continues til] November; and without this wind it would be imprac- 


ticable to ſail up the Nile after it riſes, on account of the rapidity of 
the currents. | OTE. 
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In ABYSSINIA, an extenſively hot wind ſometimes. paſſes over the 
country, and which is called “ the ſimoom.“ Mr. Bruce frequently 
felt its influence; once when he and his company were on their way 
to Raſcid, when they became ſo enervated, their ſtomachs ſo weak, 
with ſuch violent head-achs, that they were incapable of pitching 
their tents 3 but each wrapping himſelf in his cloak, reſigned himſelf 
immediately to ſleep, On the 13th of October, when at Chendi, ta 
uſe his own words, „ the puiſcnous ſimoom blew as if it came from 
an oven; our eyes were dim, our lips cracked, our knees tottering, 
our throats perfectly dry, and no relief was found from d:iinking an 
immoderate quantity of water. The people adviſed me to dip a . 
E {ponge in vinegar and water, holding it before my mouth and noſe, 

and this greatly relieved me.” Travels, IV. 532. Mr. Bruce does 
not ſay from what quarter the ſimoom blows. 

In SICILY, and eſpecially at PALERMo, dreadful inconveniences 

are endurcd from the firoc, or ſouth wind: its weakening and relax- 
ing qualities are acquired by paſſing over the ſandy deſerts of Africa. 
| Brydone's Tour, II. 145. Horace has ſpoken of the baneſul influence 
of this wind at Rome. os | 
The natives of BARBARY deſcribe three winds which are dan- 
gerous and noxious in that country; theſe blow from the eait, the _ 
ſouth-eaſt, and the ſouth, and each of them are moſt prejudicial in 
the months of May and June. 1 e | 
In the kingdom of Tunis, the winds which blow from the ſea are 
very refreſhing, whilſt thoſe which come from the deſerts are quite 
ſuffocating, eſpecially as they prevail moſt in July and Auguſt, and 
ſometimes continue during five, fix, and more days, ſo that the inha- 
bitants are obliged to water the flooring of their hquſes to cool them. 
In that part of FRANCE, until lately known as the province of Lan- 
GUEDoC, the winds are very remarkable. _Along the ſouthern coaſt,. 
which is properly a long valley extending from Toulouſe to the ſea, it 
generally blows a weſt wind, though itis ſometimes north, and ſometimes 
ſouth-weſt. This wind gradually increaſes, and, being cool, refreſhes 
the country in ſummer. The inhabitants call it cirs, in conformity to 
its ancient name circius. Oppoſite to this, blows another from the eaſt 
or ſouth-eaſt, which is called autun, It is firſt perceived near Narbonne, 
and at Caſtlenaudari is very violent: this wind, being hot, cauſes | 
head-achs, with loſs of appetite, and ſeems to ſwell the whole body. 
In the eaſtern part of Languedoc is frequently felt a cold and very 
ſtrong north wind, which follows the courſe of the Rhone, in the 
valley through which it runs, from north to ſouth, and is called b;ſe, 
or black. Sometimes, in direct oppoſition to the latter, blows a ſea- 
wind, which is uſually accompanied with a drizzling rain ; but when 
dry, has the ſame morbid effects as the autun in Upper Languedoc; 
beſide, in the heat of ſummer, from the coaſt of Leucate to the 
Rhone, ſea-breezes conftantly ſet in, at nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, and, to the great refreſhment of the air, laſt till about five 
u the evening. Laſtly, it is alſo obſervable, that at the foot of the 
: 5 . Pyrences, 
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Pyrenees, near the village of Blaud, in a narrow valley wholly envi. 
roned with mountains, except toward the north-weſt, and through 
certain openings two or three hundred paces wide, blows a very cool 
welt or north- weſt gale, which chitfly prevails in ſummer, and then 
only in the night. In clear and warm weather this gale is much 
ſtronger than in a thick and cold air. In ſummer it cools the whole 
valley, and in winter prevents white froſts; and, as it blows only 
in the night, the inhabitants of the village of Blaud can winnow their 
Corn at no other time. | | 
To cloſe this enumeration of noxious and remarkable winds, ou 
readers ſhall be conveyed to VIRGINIA, where by a great number 
of obſervations made on the winds at Willianiſburgh, and at Munti- 
cello, (one of the moſt eaſtern ridges of mountains called the fouth- 
weſt, where they are interſected by the Rivanna), and reducing them 
to four principal points, namely, north-eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, 
and north- weſt, which points are perpendicular to, or parallel with 
the coaſt, mountains, and rivers of Virginia, it appeared that the 
ſouth-weſt wind prevailed equally in both places; that the north-eaſt. 
is, next to this, the principal wind toward the ſea-coaſt; and the 
north-weſt is the predominant wind at the mountains. The differ- 
| ence between theſe two winds is very great: the north-eaſt is loaded 
with vapour; it brings a diſtteſſing chill; is heavy and oppreſſive to 
the fpirits : the north-weſt is dry, cooling, elaſtic, and animating: 
the eaſtern and ſouth-eaſtern breezes come on generally in the after- 
noon; they have advanced into the country very ſenſibly, within the 
memory of people now living; they formerly did not penetrate far 
above Williamſburgh, but are now frequent at Richmond, and ſome- 
times reach the mountains; as the lands become more cleared, it 
is probable they will extend till farther weſtward. TFefferſon's Notes 
on Virginia, page 127. 1 £4 | | 
The ſame accurate obſerver and elegant wiiter takes notice of the 
phznomenon which Captain Cook had occaſion to notice in his third 
voyage, (icepage76). Going out into the open air,” ſays he, “ in the 
temperate and wa:m months of the year, we often met with bodies 
of warm air, which, paſſing by us in two or three ſeconds, do not 
afford time for the beſt thermometer to ſeize their temperature, 
They ate ſuppoſed to approach the ordinary heat of the human body; 
ſome may exceed it a little; they are about twenty or thirty feet di- 
ameter, horizontally; of their height we have no experience; but 
probably they are globular volumes, wafted or rolled along with the 
wind. They do not come in the winter: when they are felt, the 
air is always temperately warm, with a moderate current of wind. 
They are moſt frequent about ſun- ſet; rare in the middle parts of the 
day; and never met with in a morning. Idem, page 128. | 
The Abbe Fortis ſpeaks of a wind which blows at Almiſſa, a town 
in Dalmatia, of a different quality from thoſe hitherto enumerated. 
„The air of this place,” ſays he, „would be very unwholeſome, on 
account of the maiſhes formed at the mouth of the Celtina, had not 
| . | . | ; nature 
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nature provided a remedy in a freſh wind, which riſes about midnight, 
in all ſeaſons, and blowing between the ſteep and narrow banks of 
that river, diſſipates the unhealthy exhalations.“ Travels into Dal- 


matia, page 257. | 


ATMOSPHERE, , We have already obſerved, that the atmoſphere 
ſurrounding the earth is an elaſtic fluid; and its lower parts being 
preſſed by the weight of the body of air above them, are ſqueezed the 
cloſer together; and conſequently the air at the earth's ſurface poſ- 
ſelſes the greateſt degree of denſity; and air becomes more rarefied 
the higher it aſcends. The weight of air ſuſtained by every ſquare 
inch, at the earth's ſurface, is found, by experiments with the air- 
pump, and alſo by the quantity of mercury the air balances in a ba- 
rometer, to be fifteen pounds; therefore every ſquare foot muſt ſuſtain _ 
2,160 pounds; conſequently every midd!e ſized man, whole ſurface 
may be about fourteen ſquare feet, is preſſed by 30,240 pounds weight 
of air all around him; for fluids preſs equally up and down on all 
ſides; but becauſe this enormous weight is equal on all fides, and 
counter-balanced by the ſpring or the internal air in our blood-veſlels, 
it is not felt. We often feel ourſelves languid and dull, and impute 
the cauſe to the air. being heavy and foggy about us; but this is a 


miſtake : the caule ariſes from its being too light, as is evident from 


the mercury's ſinking in the barometer, at which time it is generally 
found the air has not ſufficient gravity to bear up the vapours which 
compoſe the clouds; for when it is otherwiſe, the clouds mount 
high, the air is more elaftic and weighty about us, by which means 
it balances the internal ſpring of the air within us, braces up our 
blood-veſſels and nerves, and renders us briſk and lively. | 
The atmoſphere is alfo the cauſe why the heavens appear bright 


inthe day-time; for, without an atmoſphere, that part of the heavens 


only would ſhine in which the ſun was placed; and if an obſerver 
could live without air, and ſhould turn his back toward the ſun, the 
whole heavens would appear as dark as in the night, and the ſtars 
would be ſeen as clear as in the noQurnal ſky. In this caſe we 
ſhould have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from the bright- 
eſt ſunſhine to the blackeſt darkneſs, immediately after ſun-fet ; and 
from the blackeſt darkneſs to the brighteſt ſunſhine, at ſun-rifing : 
but by means of the atmoſphere, we enjoy the ſun's light reffected 


 fromuthe aerial particles, before he riſes, and after he ſets; for when 


the earth, by its rotation, hath concealed the ſun from our ſight, the 
atmoſphere being ſtil] higher than we, has his light imparted to it; 
which gradually decreaſes till he has got eighteen degrees below the 
horizon, and then all that part of the atmoſphere above us is dark. 
From the length of twilight, Dr. Keil calculated the height of the 
atmoſphere, ſo far as it is denſe enough to reflect the light, and found 
it to be about forty-four miles; but it is ſeldom denſe enough at two 
miles height to ſupport the clouds, 
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The Oct an.—Sea-ſaltneſs.—Ri/z and receſſion of the ſea in different 


again divided into twenty parts, it ſhould ſeem that the proportion 


into the account the rivers which interſe& thoſe lands. The ocean 
general property of ſaltneſs, is diſtinguiſhed by particular names: 


northern and ſouthern continents of America, is, on account of the 
uniform and temperate gales which ſweep its ſurface within the tro- 


| ſhores: of Africa along the ſouthern coaſts of Aſia; the Atlantic 


overſpread this globe is known, according to the different diviſions of 


by land; of the latter Kind, are the Baltic, the Mediterranean Sea, 
paſſed by land, might properly be ſtyled a lake, but as its waters poſ- 


Superior, in North America, is ſuppoſed to be of greater circum- 
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parts of the globe, at various periods of time. 


 ManxinD, by poſſeſſing rationality. amidſt the vaſt diverſity and 
regular gradation of being exiſting on this globe, lays claim to, and 
poſſeſſes a ſuperiority and controlling power bver the reſt ; but the 
earth, which is deſtined to be the habitation of this diſtinguiſhed or- 
der of beings, bears no equal proportion to the extent of water over 
the ſurface of the globe: for, dividing it into two hemiſpheres, the 
eaſtern and the weſtern, in which manner the world is generally re- 
preſented upon maps, and conſidering each of theſe hemiſpheres as 


which land bears to water in the eaftern hemiſphere, in which-Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Aſia, are compriſed, is not more than eight parts, 
whilſt in the weſtern hemiſphere it probably is not more than as four 
to twenty. This diviſion being admitted, of the forty parts into 
which the world is divided, twelve only will conſiſt of land, and the 
remaining twenty-eight will be overſpread with ſeas, without taking 


in general, although forming one undivided maſs, and poſſeſſing one 


thus, that vaſt expanſe of water which lies to the weſtward of the 


pics, denominated ** the Pacific Ocean;” of late it has been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Northern or Southern Pacific Ocean, the equator 
being conſidered as the boundary of each. What is called “ the 
Southern Ocean,” is that part of the general aſſemblage of waters 
which rolls in the direction from about the fortieth degree of latitude 
toward the ſouth pole. The Indian Ocean extends from the eaſtern 


Ocean dividing Europe and Africa from the two American conti- 
nents; the Northern Sea occupies the polar regions. 
Such are the names by which the great body of waters which 


land where it prevails; there are, beſide, diſtinguiſhing names for 
ſeas leſs expanſive, as well as tor others which are nearly encompaſſed 


the Black and the Red Seas: the Caſpian Sea being entirely encom- 
ſeſs the quality of ſaltneſs, it is ranked among the ſeas; yet lake 


ference than the Caipian Sea; the one being at leaſt fourteen . 
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dred miles around its ſhores, and the other not more than twelve 
hundred, * | 1 5 

In ſomething like ſuch a proportion is the general diſtribution of 
land and water on the planet which we inhabit, and which is there- 
fore very aptly ſtyled “ the terraqueous globe.“ : „„ 

It has been a ſubject of much inquiry, by what means the ſea de- 
rives that peculiar ſaltneſs which it is every where found to poſſeſs. 
Mr. Boyle ſuppoſes that the ſaltneſs of the ſea is produced by rocks 
or maſſes of ſalt, which are interſperſed over its unfathomable bot- 
tom; and the difference which is in the taſte of rock-ſalt found on 
Jand, and that diffolved in the waters of the ocean, he accounts for 
by ſuppoſing*that the zins and rivers convey into the ſea abundance 
of nitrous and bituminous bodies, which produce that change in 
its ſalt neſs. : e 73 
This ſaltneſs is found to prevail in every part of the ocean; and 
as much at the ſurface as at the loweſt fathomable depth. It is alſo 
found in all thoſe ſeas which communicate with the ocean, but there 
in a leſs degree, The great lakes, likewiſe, that have no outlets nor 

| communication with the ocean, are found to be ſalt: but ſome of 

a them in leſs proportion. On the contrary, all thoſe lakes through 

) which rivers run. into the fea, however great their extent, are found 
. to be entirely freſh, which has been accounted for by the rivers con- 
veying their ſalts into the ocean, inſtead of imparting them to the 
lake. To conclude the ſubje& of the ocean and its ſeas, the fol- 
; lowing extract from a late very ingenious and well-informed wiiter 
will aptly ferve. 5 | „„ 5 

From what has been faid, as well of the earth as of the ſea, they 
both appear to be in continual fluctuation. The earth, the common 
promptuary that ſupplies ſubſiſtence to men, animals and vegetables, 
is continuaily furniſhing its ſtores to their ſupport. But the matter 
which is thus derived from it, is ſoon reſtored and laid down again, 
to be prepared for freſh mutations. The tranſmigration of ſouls is 
no doubt falſe and whimfical ; but nothing can be more certain than 
the tranſmigration of bodies: the ſpoils of the meaneſt reptile may 
go to the formation of a prince; and, on the contrary, as the poet 
has it, the body of Cæſar may be employed in ſtopping a beer- 
barrel, From this, and other cauſes, therefore, the earth is in 
continual change. Its internal fires, the deviation of its rivers, and 

| the falling of its mountains, are daily altering its ſurface ; and geo- 
graphy can ſcarce recollect the lakes and the vallies that hiſtory 
once deſcribed. | | | 32 5 
But theſe changes are nothing to the inſtability of the ocean. It 
would ſeem that inquietude was as natural to it as its fluidity, It is 
fiſt ſeen with a conſtant and equable motion going towards the 
weſt; the tides then interrupt this progreſſion, and for a time 
drive the waters in a contrary direction; beſide theſe agitations, 
the currents act their part in a ſmaller ſphere, being generally great- 


eſt where the other motions of the ſea ate leaſt, namely, neareſt the 
| | ſhore ; 


wy 
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more: the winds alſo contribute their ſhare in this univerſal fluctua- 
tion; ſo that ſcarce any part of the fea is wholly ſeen to ſtagnate. 


Nil enim quieſcit, undis impellitur unda, 
Et ſpiritus et calor toto ſe corpore miſcent. 


As this great element is thus changed, and continually labouring 


internally, it may be readily ſuppoſed that it produces correſpondent 


changes upon its ſhores, and thoſe parts of the earth ſubject to its 
influence. In fact, it is every day making conſiderable alterations, 
either by overflowing its ſhores in one place, or deſerting them in 
others; by covering over whole tracts of country, that were culti- 


vated and peopled, at one time; or by leaving its bed to be appro- 


priated to the purpoſes of vegetation, and to fupply a new theatre for 
human induſtry at another, „„ bs 8 

In this ſtruggle between the earth and the ſez for dominion, the 
greateſt number of our ſhores ſeem to defy the whole rage of the 
waves, both by their height and the rocky materials of which they 
are compoſed. The coaſts of Italy, for inſtance, are bordered with 
rocks of marble of different kinds, the quarries of which may eaſily 


be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance from ſea, and appear like perpendicular 


columns, of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, ranged along the 


ſhore. In general, the coaſts of France, from Breſt to Bourdeaux, 
are compoſed of rocks; as are alſo thoſe of Spain and England, 
which defend the land, and only are interrupted, here 2nd there, to 
give an egreſs to rivers, and to grant the conveniences of bays and 
harbours to our ſhipping. It may be in general remarked; that 
wherever the ſea is moſt violent and furious, there the boldeſt ſhores, 
and of the moſt compact materials, are found to oppoſe it. There 
are many ſhores ſeveral hundred feet perpendicular, againſt which 
the ſea, when ſwollen with tides or ſtorms, riſes and beats with in- 


_ © conceivable fury. (Buffon, Vol. II. page 199.) In the Orkneys, 
Where the ſhores are thus formed, it ſumetimes, when agitated by a 


ſtorm, riſes two hundred feet perpendicular, and daſhes up its ſpray, 
together with ſand, and other ſubftances that compoſe its bottom, 
upon land, like ſhowers of rain. ( dem, Vol. II. page 191.) 
Hence, therefore, we may conceive how the violence of the ſea, 
and the boldneſs of the ſhore, may be ſaid to have made each other. 
Where the ſea meets no obſtacles, it ſpreads its waters with a gentle 
intumeſcence, till all its power is deſtroyed, by wanting depth to aid 
the motion. But when its progreſs is checked in the midſt, by the 


| prominence of rocks, or the abrupt elevation of the land, it daſhes 


with all the force of its depth againſt the obſtacle, and forms, by its 
repeated violence, that abruptneſs of 'the ſhore which confines its 
impetuolity, Where the ſea is extremely deep, or very much vexed 
by tempeſts, it is no ſmall obſtacle that can confine its rage; and for 
this reaſon we ſee the boldeſt ſhores projected againſt the deepeſt 
waters; all leſs impediments having long before been ſurmounted 


In 


and waſhed away. b 
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In places where the force of the ſea is leſs violent, or its tides leſs 
rapid, the ſhores are generally ſeen to deſcend with a more gradual 
declivity. Over theſe, the waters of the tide ſteal by almoſt imper- 
ceptible degrees, covering them for a large extent, and leaving them 
bare on its receſs. Upon theſe ſhores the ſea ſeldom beats with any 
great violence, as a large wave has not depth ſufficient to float it on- 
wards; fo that here only are to be ſeen gentle ſurges making calmly 
towards land, and leſſening as they approach. As the ſea, in the 
former deſcription, is generally ſeen to preſent proſpects of tumult and 
uproar, here it more uſually exhibits a ſcene of repoſe and tranquil 


beauty. Its waters, which when ſurveyed from the precipice afforded 


à muddy greeniſh hue, ariſing from their depth and poſition to the 
eye, (Newton's Optics, page 163—167) when regarded from a ſhelv= 
ing ſhore wear the colour of the ſky, and ſeem riſing to meet it. 
The deafening noiſe of the deep ſea, is here converted into gentle 
murmurs; inſtead of the water's daſhing againſt the face of the 
rock, it advances and recedes, ſtill going forward, but with Jufi 
force enough to pulh its weeds and ſhells, by inſenſible approaches, 
to the ſhore, | - „ 
There are other ſhores, beſide thoſe already deſcribed, which ei- 
ther have been raiſed by art to oppoſe the ſea's approaches, or from 
the ſea's gaining ground, are threatened with imminent deſtruction. 
The ſea's being thus ſeen to give and take away lands at pleaſure, is, 
without queſtion, one of the moſt extraordinary conſiderations in all 
natural hiſtory. In ſome places it is ſeen to obtain the ſuperiority 
by flow and certain approaches; or to burſt in at once, and over- 
whelm all things in undiſtinguiſned deſtruction; in other places it 
departs from its ſhores, and where its waters have been known ta 
rage it leaves fields covered with the moſt beautiful verdure. 
The formation of new lands, by the ſea's continually bringing its 


| ſediment to one place, and by the accumulation of its ſands in ano-— 


ther, is eaſily conceived. We have had many inſtances of this in 
Englang. The iſland of Oxney, which is adjacent to Romney- 


marſh, was produced in this manner. This had for a long time 


been a low level, continually in danger of being overflown by the 
river Rother; but the ſea, by its depoſitions, has gradually raiſed the 
bottom of the river, while it has hollowed the mouth; ſo that the 


one is ſufficieritly ſecured from inundations, and the other is deep 


enough to admit ſhips of conſiderable burthen. The like alſo may 
be ſeen at that bank called the Dogger-ſands, where two tides meet, 
and which thus receive new increaſe eveiy day, fo that in time the 
place ſeems to promiſe fair for being habitable earth, On many 
parts of the coaſts of France, England, Holland, Germany, and 
Pruflia, the ſea has been ſenſibly known to retire. (Buffon, Vel. VI. 
page 424). Fre ep | 5 
In Italy there is a confiderable piece of ground gained at the 
mouth of the river Arno; and Ravenna, that once ſtood by the ſea- 
lide, is now conſiderabiy removed from it. But we need ſcarce 
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mention theſe, when we find that the whole republic of Holland 
ſeems to be a conqueſt upon the fea, and in a manner reſcued from 
its boſom. The turface of the earth, in this country, 1s below the 
level of the bed of the fea, The province of Jucatan, a peninſula in 
the gulf of Mexico, was formerly a part of the ſea: this tract, which 
ſtretches out into the ocean an hundred leagues, and which is above 
thirty broad, is every where, at a moderate depth below the ſurface, 
compoſed of ſhells, which evince that its land once formed the bed 
of the fea. In France, the town of Aigues Mortes was a port in the 
times of St. Louis, which is now removed more than four miles from 
the fea. Pſalmodi, in the ſame kingdom, was an iſland in the year 
815, but is now more than ſix miles from the ſhore. All along 
the coaſts of Norfolk, TI am very well aſſured, that in the memory 


of man, the ſea has gained fifty yards in ſome places, and has lolt as 


much in others. 7D ; 
Thus numerous, therefore, are the inſtances of new lands having 
been produced from the ſea, which, as we ſee, is brought about two 
different ways: fi:ſt, by the waters raiſing banks of ſand and 
mud where their ſediment is depoſited; and, ſecondly, by their 


relinquiſhing the ſhore entirely, and leaving it unoccupied to the 


induſtry of man. 


— 


But as the ſea has been thus known to recede from ſome lands, 
fo has it, by fatal experience, been found to incroach upon others: 


and, probably, theſe depredations on one part of the ſhore, may ac- 


count for their dereliction from another; for the current which 
reſted upon ſome certain bank, baving got an egreſs in ſome other 
place, it no longer preſſes upon its former bed, but pours all its 
ftream into the new entrance, ſo that every inundation of the ſea 


may be attended with ſome correſpondent - dereliction of another 


ſhore. | 

However this may be, we have numerous hiſtories of the ſea's 
inundations, and its burying whole provinces ia its boſom. Many 
countries that have been thus deſtroyed, bear melancholy witneſſes 
to the truth of hiſtory ; and ſhew the tops of their houſes, and the 


ſpires of their ſteeples, fill ſtanding at the bottom of the water. 


Oae of the moſt conſiderable inundations we have in hiſtory, is that 
which happened in the reign of Henry I. which overflowed the eſtates 
of the Earl Godwin, and fo ms now that bank called the Goodwin 
ſands. In the year 1546, a {imilar irruption of the ſea deſtroyed an 
hundred thouſand perſons in the territory of Dort; and yet à greater 


number round Dollart. In Friezland and Zealand there were more 


than three hundred villages overwhelmed ; and their remains conti- 
nue ſtill viſible at the bottom of the water in a clear day. The 
Baltic ſea has, by flow degrees, covered a large part of Pomerania; 
and, among others, deſtroyed and overwhelmed the famous port of 
Vineta. Ta the ſame manner, the Norwegian ſea has formed ſeveral 
little iſlands from the main land, and ftill daily advances upon the 
continent. The German fea has advanced upon the ſhores of Hol- 
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land, near Catt; fo that the ruins of an ancient citadel of the Ro- 
mans, which was formerly built upon this coaſt, are now actually 
under water. To theſe accidents ſeveral more mipht be added; our 
own hiſtorians, and thoſe of other countries abound with them; 
almoſt every flat ſhore of any extent being able to ſhew ſomething 
that it has loſt, or ſomething that it has gained from the ſea. _ 

There are ſome ſhores on which the lea has made temporary de- 
predations; where it has overflowed, and after remaining perhaps 
ſome ages, it has again retired of, its own accord, or been driven back 
by the induſtry of man. (Buffpn, Vol. II. page 425.) There are 
many lands in Norway, Scotla x and the Maldiva iſlands, that are 
at one time covered with water, and at another free, The country 
round the ifle of Ely, in the times of Bede, about a thouſand years 
ago, was one of the moſt delightful ſpots in the whole kingdom, It 
was not only richly cultivated, and produced all the neceſſaries of 
life, but grapes alſo that afforded excellent wine. The accounts of 
that time are copious in the deſcription of its verdure and fertility; its 
rich paſtures, covered with flowers and herbage; its beautiful] ſhades 
and wholeſome air. But the ſea breaking in upon the land, over- 
whelmed the whole country, took poſſeſſion of the ſoil, and totally 
deſtroyed one of the moſt fertile vallies in the world. Its air, from 
being dry and healthful, from that time became moſt unwholſome, 
and clogged with vapours ; and the ſmall part of the country that by 
being higher than the reſt eſcaped the deluge, was ſoon rendered un- 
inhabitable, from its noxious vapours. Thus this country continued 
under water for ſome centuries; till, at laſt, the ſea, by the ſame ca- 
price which had prompted its invaſions, began to abandon the earth 
in like manner. It has continued for ſome ages to relinquiſh its 
. former conqueſts; and although the inhabitants can neither boaſt 
the longevity nor the luxuries of their former pre-occupants, yet 
they find ample means of ſubſiſtence; and if they happen to ſurvive 
the firſt years of their reſidence there, they are often known to arrive 
at a good old age. | | | 

But although hiſtory be filent as to many other inundations of the 
like kind, where the ſea has overflowed the country, and afterward 
reticed, yet we have numberleſs teſtimonies of another nature, that 
prove it beyond the poſſibility of doubt: I mean thoſe numerous trees 
that are found buried at conſiderable depths in places where either 
rivers or the ſea has accidentally overflown. (Buffon, Vol. IT. page 
403.) At the mouth of the river Neſs, near Bruges, in Flanders, 
at the depth of fifty feet, are found great quantities of trees lying as 
cloſe to each other as they do in a wood: the trunks, the branches, 
and the leaves, ate in ſuch perfect preſervation, that the particular 
kind of each tree may inſtanily be known. About five hundred 
years ago, this very ground was known to have been covered with 
the ſea; nor is there any hiſtory or tradition of its having been dry 
ground, which we can have no doubt muſt have peen the caſe. 
Thus we ſee a country flouriſhing - verdure, producing large — 
| 3, - as 
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and trees of various kinds, overwhelmed by the ſea, We ſee this 


element depoſiting its ſediment to an height of fifty feet; and its wa- 
ters muſt, therefore, have riſen much higher. We fee the ſame, 
after it has thus overwhelmed and ſunk the land fo. deep beneath its 
lime, capriciouſly retiring from the ſame coaſts, and leaving that ha- 
bitable once more which it had formerly deſtroyed. All this is 
wonderful; and perhaps, inftead of attempting to enquire after the 
Cauſe, which has hitherto been inſcrutable, it will beſt become us to 
reſt ſatisfied with aduuration. 5 | 5 
Act the city of Modena, in Italy, and about four miles round it, 
wherever it is dug, when the workmen arrive at the depth of ſixty- 
three feet, they come to a bed of chalk, which they bore with an 
augre five feet deep: they then withdraw from the pit, before the 
Augre is removed, and upon its extraction, the water burſts up through 
the aperture with great violence, and quickly fills this new-made 
well, which continues full, and is affected neither by rains nor 
droughts. But that which is moſt remarkable in this operation, is 
the layers of earth as we deſcend. At the depth of fourteen feet are 
found the ruins of an ancient city, paved ſtreets, houſes, floors, 
and different pieces of Moſaic. Under this is found a ſolid earth, that 
would induce one to think had never been removed ; however, under 
it is found a ſoft oozy earth, made up of vegetables; and at twenty- 
ſix feet depth, large trees entire, ſuTh as walnut trees, with the wal- 
nuts ſtill ſticking on the ſtem, and their leaves and branches in exact 
' Preſervation. At twenty-eight feet deep, a ſoft chalk is found, mixed 


with a vaſt quantity of ſhells; and this bed is eleven feet thick. 


Under this, vegetables are found again, with leaves, and branches of 


trees as before; and thus alternately chalk and vegetable earth to the 


depth of ſixty-three feet. Theſe are the layers wherever the work- 
men attempt to bore z while in many of them they alſo find pieces of 


charcoal, bones, and bits of iron, From this deſcription, therefore, 


it appcars, that this country has been alternately overflowed and de- 
ſerted by the ſea, one age after another: nor were theſe overflowings 
and retirings of trifling depth, or of ſhort continuance. When the 
| ſea burſt in, it muſt have been a long time in overwhelming the 

branches of the fallen foreſt with its ſediments; and {till longer in 
forming a regular bed of ſhells eleven feet over them. It muſt have, 


therefore, taken an age at leaſt to make any one of theſe layers; and 


we may conclude, that it muſt have been many ages employed in 
the production of them all. The land, alſo, upon being delerted, 


muſt have had time to grow compact, to gather freſh fertility, and 


to be drained of its waters, before it could be diſpoſed to vegetation, 
or before its trees could have ſhot forth again to maturity, 

We have inſtances nearer home of the ſame kind, given us in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; one of them by Mr, | Fair ary An 


inundation of the ſea at Dagenham, in Eſſex, laying bare a part of 
the adjacent paſture, for above two hundred feet wide, and in ſome 
places twenty drep, it diſcovered a number of trees that had lain ey 
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for many ages before; theſe trees by laying long under ground were 
become black and hard, and their fibres ſo tough, that one might as 
eaſily break a wire as any of them: they lay fo thick in the place 
where they were found, that in many parts he could ſtep from one 
to another : he conceived alſo, that not only all the adjacent marſhes 
for ſeveral hundred acres were covered underneath with ſuch timber, 
but alſo the marſhes along the mouth of the Thames, for ſeveral. 
miles. The meeting with theſe trees at ſuch depths, he aſcribes to 
the ſediment of the river, and the tides, which conſtantly waſhing 
over them, have always left ſome part of their ſubſtance behind;. fo 
2s, by repeated alluvions, to work a bed of vegetable earth over them, 
to the height at which he found it. | "6 e 
The levels of Hatfield-chaſe, in Yorkſhire, a tract of above 
eighteen thouſand acres, which was yearly overflown, was reduced 
to arable and paſture land, by one Sir Cornelius Vermuſden, a 
Dutchman. At the bottom of this wide extent, are found millions 
of the roots and bodies of trees, of ſuch as this iſland either formerly 
did, or does at preſent produce. The roots of all ſtand in their pro- 
per poſtures; and by them, as thick as ever they could grow, the 
reſpective trunks of each, ſome above thirty yards long, The oaks, 
ſome of which have been ſold for fifteen pounds apiece, are as black 
as ebony, very laſting, and cloſe grained. The aſh trees are as ſoft 
as earth, and are commonly cut in pieces by the workmen's ſpades, 
and as ſoon as flung up into the open air, turn to duſt, But all the 
reſt, even the willows themſelves, which are ſofter than the aſh, pre- 
ſerve their ſubſtance and texture to this very day. Some of the firs _ 
appear to have vegetated, even after they were fallen, and to have, 
from their branches, ſtruck up large trees, as great as the parent 
trunk, It is obſervable that many of theſe trees have been burnt, 
ſome quite through, ſome an one fide, ſome have been found chopped 
and ſquared, others riven with great wooden wedges, all ſufficiently 
manifeſting that the country which was deluged had formerly been 
inhabited. Near a great root of one tree were found eight coins of 
the Roman emperors; and in ſome places the marks of the ridge 
and furrow were plainly perceivable, which teſtified that the ground 
had formerly been patient of cultivation. : 
The learned naturaliſt who has given this deſcription ( Phileſophical 
2 Vol. IV. Part II. page 214), has pretty plainly evinced 
that this foreſt in particular muſt have been thus levelled by the Ro- 
mans; and that the falling of the trees muſt have contributed to the 
accumulation of the waters. The Romans,” fays he, „when the 
Britons fled, always purſued them into the fortreſſes of low woods, 
and miry foreſts : in theſe the wild natives found ſhelter; and, when 
opportunity offered, iſſued out, and fell upon their invaders without 
mercy, In this manner the Romans were at length ſo haraſſed that 
orders were iſſued out for cutting down all the woods and foreſts in 
Britain, In order to effect this, and deſtroy the enemy the eaſier, 
they ſet fire to the woods compoſed of pines, and other inflammable 
| G 4 $2 timber. 
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timber, which ſpreading, the conflagration deſtroyed not only the 
foreſt, but infinite numbers of the wretched inhabitants who had taken 
ſhelter therein, When the pine trees had thus Jone what miſchief 
they could, the Romans then brought their army nezrer, and, with 
whole legions of the captive Britons, cut down moſt of the trees that 
were yet left ſtanding; leaving only here and there ſome great trees 
untouched, as monuments of their fury. Theſe, unnes uf of their 
labour, being deſtitute of the ſupport of the underwood, and of their 
neighbouring trees, were eaſily overthrown by the winds, and, wich- 
out interruption, remained on the places where they happened to 
fall. The foreſt thus fallen muſt neceſſarily have ſtopped up the 
currents both from land and fea, and turned into gicat lakes what 
were before but temporary ſtreams. The working of the waters 
here, the conſumption and decay of rotten boughs and branches, and 
the vaſt increaſe of water-moſs, which flouriſhes upon marſhy 
grounds, ſoon formed a covering over the trunks of the fallen trees, 
and raiſed the earth ſeveral feet above its former level. The earth 
thus every day ſwelling, by a continual increaſe from the ſediment 
of the waters, and by the lightneſs of the vegetable ſubſtances of 
Which it was compoſed, ſoon overtopt the waters by which this in- 
tumeſcence was at firſt effected; ſo that it entirely got rid of its 
inundations, or only demanded a ſlight aſſiſtance from man for that 
parpoſe This may be the origin of all bogs, which are formed by 
the putrefaction of vegetable ſubſtances, mixed with the mud and 
* depoſited by waters, and at length acquiring a ſufficient con- 
ency. ip | | 
F — this we ſee what powerful effects the ſea is capable of pro- 
ducing upon its ſhores, either by overflowing ſome or deſerting others; 
by altering the direction of theſe, and rendering thoſe craggy and 
precipitate, which before were ſhelving. But the influence it has 
upon theſe is nothing to that which it has upon that great body of 
earth which forms its bottom. It. is at the bottom of the fea that 
the greateſt wonders are performed, and the moſt rapid changes are 
produced ; it is there that the motion of the tides and the currents 
have their full force, and agitate the ſubſtances of which their bed is 
compoſed. But all theſe are almoſt wholly hid from human curio- 
fity : the miracles of the deep are performed in ſecret: and we have 
but little information from its abyſſes, except what we receive by in- 
ſpection at very ſhallow depths, or by the plummet, or from divers, 
who are known to deſcend from twenty to thirty fathoms. Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, Vol. TV. Part II. page 192. Goldſmith's Hiſtory of 
the Earth, Vol. I. page 251—269, See alſo on the ſubject of the riſe 
and receſſion of the ſea, the Abbe Fortis's Travels, page 271. 
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The currents which are frequently found to prevail at ſea run in 
all directions, eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth, being formed by various cauſes, 
ſome of which are latent and incapable of being traced, among which 
the inequalities at the bottom of the ſea may be conſidered as the 
moſt influential, beſide which the prominence of ſhores, the narrow- 
neſs of ſtraits, and the variations of the winds, may produce ſtrong 
currents. Notice has already been taken of the currents obſerved 
toward the north pole, in pages 16 and 23. Some of the moſt re- 
markable in other parts of the world need only be mentioned here. 

A current has been diſcovered within the laſt five and twenty years, 
about twelve leagues from the coaſt of Africa, in the ſtraits between 
that continent and the iſland of Madagaſcar, which runs from 179 
S. to 39 N. latitude, at the rate of eight miles an hour, and ſetting 
N. E. by N. 4 E. This is ſaid to have proved very ſerviceable in 
navigating from the iſland to the continent, and the outward bound 
Eaſt-India ſhips from Europe have of late years directed their courſe 
through thoſe ſtraits. 5 =” | | 
On the eaſtern coaſt of Japan, Captain Gore and Captain King 
found currents to prevail very ftrongly, and to render the approach 
to the ſhore in that direction very difficult to effect. 

From the gulf of Mexico a ſtrong current conftantly ſets in between 
the extremity of Eaſt Florida and the northern coaſts of the iſland of 

Cuba, and proceeding due north through the Bahama ſtraits may be 
traced in ſome degree along the eaſtern coaſt of North America, up 
to the banks of Newfoundland, an extent of thirteen hundred miles. 
The motion of this current is at the rate of five or ſix miles an hour 
in the Bahama ftraits, and at about two miles an hour near Virginia, 
becoming ſlower and ſhallower in its farther progreſs, The cauſe 

of this peculiar ſtream of water has been explained by the vaſt maſs 
of waters heated by the tropical ſun in the Atlantic, and driven by 
the tropical winds in a heap toward the bay of Mexico, where it 
becomes ſtill more heated by being ſtationary, and this amidſt ſu- 
rounding hot lands, fo that when it comes to ru itſelf off through 
the ſtraits, it remains unmixed with other waters, retaining its heated 
quality, through the whole of its progreſs, only with a gradual abate- 
Ment, - ; 9 4 ONS EY NE | : h 
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Before we quit the general ſurvey of the wbnders of the great 
deep, it will be neceflary to ſpeak of water-/powts, a phænomenon 
well worthy of notice to the ſtudent of Nature, and ſometimes fatal 
to navigators. They are frequently obſerved from on board ſhips 
failing within the tropics, and ſometimes in European ſeas: the pur- 
poſe which they fulfil in the ceconomy of Nature has been ſuppoſed 
to be ſupplying the clouds with water, which is afterward dilcaarged 
wpon the earth in ſhowers of rain, Tournefort has very accurately 
deſcribed ſome which he ſaw in the Mediterranean, The firſt of 
them was about a muſket-ſhot diſtant from the ſhip in which he 
failed. Where it role the water was perceived to begin to boil, and 
roſe about a foot above its level. The water was agitated and whitiſh, - 
and above its ſurface there ſeemed to ſtand a fmoke, ſuch as might 
be imagined to come from wet ſtraw before it begins to blaze, It 
made a ſort of a murmuring found, like that of a torrent heard at a 
diſtance, mixed at the ſame time with an hiſſing noiſe, like that of a 
ſerpent : © ſhortly after,“ ſays he, © we perceived a column of this 
. fmoke riſe up to the clouds, at the ſame time whirling about with 
great rapidity, It appeared to be as thick as one's finger; and the 
former ſound ſtill continued. When this diſappeared, after laſting for 
about eight minutes, upon turning to the oppoſite quarter of the ſky we 
perceived another, which began in the manner of the former; pre- 
fently after a third appeared in the weſt, and inftantly beſide it ſtill 
another aroſe. The moſt diſtant of theſe three could not be above a 
muſket-fhot from the ſhip. They all continued like ſo many heaps 
of wet ſtraw ſet on fire, that continued to ſmoke, and to make the 
fame noiſe as before, We foon after perceived each, with its refpec- 
tive canal, mounting vp in the clouds, and ſpreading where it touched; 
the cloud, like the mouth of a trumpet, making a figure, to expreſs 
It intelligibly, as if the tail of an animal was pulled at one end by a 
weight. Theſe canals were of a whitiſh colour, and received their 
tinge, as I ſuppoſe, by the water which was contained in them; for, 
previous to this, they were apparently empty, and of the colour of 
tranſparent glaſs. Theſe canals were not ſtraight, but bent in ſome 
parts, and far from being perpendicular, but riſing in their clouds with 
a very inclined aſcent, But what is very particular, the cloud to 
which one of them was pointed happening to be driven by the wind, 
the ſpout ſtill continued to foilow its motion, without being broken; 
and paſſing behind one of the others, the ſpouts croſſed each other, 
in, the form of a St. Andrew's croſs. In the beginning they were all 
about as thick as one's finger, except at the top, where they were 
broader, and two of them diſappeared; but ſhortly after, the laſt of 
the three increaſed conſiderab'y; and its canal, which was at firſt ſo 
ſmall, ſoon became as thick as a man's arm, then as his leg, and at 


laſt 
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laſt thicker than his whole body. We ſaw diſtinctly, through this 
tranſparent body, the water, which roſe up with a kind of ſpiral mo- 
tion; and it ſometimes diminiſhed a little of its thickneſs, and again 
reſumed the ſame; ſometimes widening at top, and ſometimes at bot- 
tom; exactly reſembling a gut filled with water, preſſed with the 
fingers to make the fluid riſe or fall; and I am well convinced, that 
this alteration in the ſpout was cauſed by the wind, which preſſed the 
cloud, and impelled it to give up its contents. After ſome time its 
bulk was ſo diminiſhed as to be no thicker than a man's arm again; 
and thus ſwelling and diminiſhing, it at laſt became very ſmall. Ian 
the end, I obſerved the ſea which was raiſed about it to reſume its 
level by degrees, and the end of the canal that touched it to become 
as ſma}l as if it had been tied round with a cord; and this continued 
till the light, ſtriking through the cloud y/took away the view. I ſtill, 
however, continued to look, expecting that its parts would join again, 
as I had before ſeen in one of the others, in which the ſpout was more - 
than once broken, and yet again came together; but I was diſap- 


pointed, for the ſpout appeared no more,” 


Many have been the ſolutions offered for this ſurpriſing appearance. 
Mr. Buffon ſuppoſes the ſpout here deſcribed to proceed from the 
operation of fire beneath the bed of the ſea, as the waters at the ſur- 
face are thus ſeen agitated, However, the ſolution of Dr. Stuart is 
not diveſted of probability, who thinks it may be accounted for by 
ſuction, as in the application of a cupping-glaſs to the ſkins 
Wherever ſpouts of this kind are ſeen, they are extremely dreaded 
by mariners; for if they happen to fall upon a ſhip, they moſt com- 
monly daſh it to the bottom. But if the ſhip be large enough to ſuſ- 
tain the deluge, they are at leaſt ſure to deſtroy its ſails and rigging, 
and render it unfit for failing, It is ſaid that veſſels of any force 
uſually fire their guns at them, loaded with a bar of iron; and if ſo 
happy as to ſtrike them, the water is inſtantly ſeen to fall from them, 
with a dreadful noiſe, though without any farther miſchief. | 
Water- ſpouts are frequently obſerved to rife in the ſeas of Japan, 
and to turn toward the coaſts, The the ignorant Japaneſe conceive 
to be a kind of water-dragons, with a long watery tail, flying up into 
the air with a ſwift and violent motion; for which reaſon they give 
them the name of ſpouting dragons,” - | 
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SECTION IV. 
The doctrine of the Tivzs. 


y the tides is meant that motion of the waters in the oceans, ſeas, 
and rivers, which cauſes them regularly to riſe and fall. The an- 
cients made no attempt to diſcover the principle which produced this 
phznomenon of the tides, or flux and reflux of the ſea; that won- 
derful diſcovery lay concealed from human penetration till the great 
Newton revealed it. The following leading principles may ſerve to 
convey a general idea of this curious operation of Nature. 
Daily experience ſhews that all bodies thrown upward” from the 


earth, fall down to its ſurface in perpendicular lines; and as lines 
perpendicular to the ſurface of a ſphere tend toward the centre, there- 


fore the lines along which all heavy bodies fall, are directed toward 
the centre of the earth: and as thoſe bodies apparently fall by their 
own weight or gravity, the law by which they fall is called the law 

A piece of glaſs, amber, or ſealing-wax, being rubbed againſt the 
palm of the hand, or a woollen-cloth, till warm, will draw ſmall bits 
of feathers or other light ſubſtances toward it, when held ſufficiently 
near thoſe ſubſtances: alſo a magnet, or loadſtone, being held near 
the filings of iron or ſteel, will draw them to. itſelf; and a piece of 
hammered iron or ſteel, that has been touched by a magnet, will ac- 
quire a like property of drawing iron or ſteel to ufelf. This property 


: in ſome bodies of drawing others to themſelves, is called attraction. 


Now, as bodies fall toward the earth by their gravity, it is not 
improper to ſay it attratts thoſe bodies; and therefore, in reſpect to 
the earth, the words attraction and gravitation may be conſidered as 


0 ſynonymous, and uſed indifferently, as they imply no more than the 


power or law by which bodies tend toward the earth's centre. | 

Newton, by an unparalleled penetration and ſagacity, diſcovered, 
from many obſervations, that this law of gravitation or attraction was 
univerſally diffufed throughout the world; and that the regular mo- 
tions obſerved among the heavenly bodies were governed by this 
principle; fo that the earth and the moon attraCted each other, and 
were both attracted by the ſun; and alſo that the force of attraction, 
exerted by theſe bodies on each other, was leſs and leſs as the diſtance 
increaſed, in proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances ; that is, the 
power of attraction at double the diſtance was four times leſs; at 
triple the diſtance nine times leſs; and lo on. - 

Now, as the earth is attracted by the ſun and moon, all the parts 


of the earth will not gravitate toward its centre in the ſame manner 


as if thoſe parts were not affected by ſuch attractions. And it is 
evident, that if the earth was entirely free. from ſuch attractions of 
the ſun and moon, the ocean, being equally attracted toward its cen- 
tre on all ſides, by the force of gravity, would continue in a perfect 
ſtagnation, without ever ebbing or flowing; but fince the caſe is 
SAY 8 c | | otherwile, 
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otherwiſe, the ocean muſt needs riſe higher in thoſe parts where the 
attraction of the ſun and moon diminiſh the force of gravity; and as 
the force of gravity muſt be dimipiſhed moſt in thole places of the 
earth to which the moon is neareſt, or in the zenith, that is, where 
| ſhe is vertical, her attraction there is conſequently moſt powerful; 
therefore the waters in ſuch places will riſe higher than others, and it 


will be there full ſea, He 26 
The parts of the earth directly under the moon, and alſo thoſe 


that are diametrically oppoſite, will have high-water at the ſame 


time; for either half of the earth would equally gravitate toward the 
other half, were they free from all external attraction: but by the 
action of the moon, the gravitation of one half of the earth toward 
its centre is diminiſhed; and of the other increaſed. Now, in that 
hemiſphere of the earth which is neareſt the moon, the parts in the 
zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby their gravitation toward the 
earth's centre diminiſhed, therefore, the waters in thoſe parts muſt 
be higher than in any other part of this hemiſphere: and in the he- 
miſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs at- 
tracted by the moon than the parts nearer to her, ſuch gravitate leſs 
toward the earth's centre; and conſequently the waters in theſe 
parts alſo muſt be higher than they are in any other parts of the ſame 
hemiſphere. = 

Thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears in the horizon, 
or ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low- 
water: for as the waters in the zenith and nadir riſe at the ſame 
time, the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs toward thoſe places 
to maintain the equilibrium; and to ſupply the places of theſe others 
will move the ſame way, and ſo on to the places ninety degrees dif- 
tant from the zenith and nadir; conſequently, in thoſe places where 
the moon appears in the horizon, the waters will have more liberty 
to deſcend toward the centre, and therefore will be the loweſt. 

Hence it follows, that if the ocean entirely covered the, ſurſace of 
the earth, it would be of a ſpheroidical or oval figure, whoſe tranſ- _ 
verſe or longeſt diameter would paſs through the place where the 
moon is vertical, ard the conjugate or ſhorteſt diameter where ſhe is 
in the horizon; and as the moon apparently ſhifts her poſition from 
eaſt to weſt in going round the earth every day, the longer diameter 
of the ſpheroid following the motion, will occafion the two floods 
and ebbs obſervable in-about every twenty-five hours, which is the 
length of a lunar day; that is, the interval of time between the 
moon's leaving the meridian of any place and her return to it again: 
ſo that the time of high-water any day is almoſt an hour later than 
it was the preceding day. | I, PL. | 

The time of, high-water is not preciſely the time of the moon's 
coming to the meridian, but about three hours after; for the moon 
acts with ſome force after ſhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby 
increaſes the libratory or waving motion ſhe has put the water into 
while ſhe was in the meridian; in the ſame manner as a ſmall ' 


force 


TEC 
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force applied to a ball already raiſed to ſome height, will raiſe 
it ſtill higher, h | : | 
The tides are higher than ordinary twice every month; that is, 
about the time of the new and full moon, and are called “ ſpring 
tides ;” for at ſuch times, the actions of both the fun and moon concur, 
or draw in the ſame right line; and conſequently the ſea muſt be 
more elevated: at the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on 
the ſame fide of the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in 
the zenith, and conſequently in the nadir: and when the ſun and 
moon are in oppoſition, that is, when the earth is between them, 
while one makes high-water in the zenith and nadir, the other 
does the ſame. - 5 | 
The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month; namely, 
about the firſt and Jaſt quarters of the moon, and are called “ neap ! 
tides; becauſe, in thoſe quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the 
water where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſes where the moon 
raiſes the water; ſo that the tides are made only by the difference of 
their ations, It muſt, however, be obferved, that the ſpring-tides 
do not happen directly on the new and full moons, but a day or two 
after, when the attraction of the ſun and moon have acted together 
for a conſiderable time. In like manner, the neap-tides happen a 
day or two after the quarters, when the moon's attraction has been 
leſſened by that of the ſun for ſeveral days together. | 
The ſpring-tides are greater about the times of the equinox, that 
is, about the middle of March and September, than at other times of 
the year; and the neap-tides are then alſo leſs, becauſe the tranſverſe 
diameter of the ſpheroid, or the two oppoſite high-waters, will at 
that time be in the earth's equator, and conſequently deſcribe a 
great circle of the earth, by whoſe diurnal rotations thoſe high» 
waters will move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in the ſame time 
they uſed to deſcribe a leſſer circle parallel to the equator; and con- 
ſequently the waters being thrown more forcibly againſt the ſhores, 
they mult riſe higher. f BE 
All things hitherto explained would happen exactly, if the whole 
ſurface of the earth. was covered with ſea; but ſince this is not the 
caſe, and there are multitudes of iſlands, beſide continents, lying in 
the way of the tide, which interrupt its courſe : therefore, in many 
places near the ſhores, there ariſe a great variety of other appear- 
ances, beſide thoſe already mentioned, which reqyire particular ſo- 
lutions, wherein the ſituation of the ſhores, ſtraits, and other objects 
mult neceflarily be conſidered: for inſtance, as the ſea has no viſible 
paſſage between Europe and Africa, let them be conſidered as one 
continent, extending from 729 north to 34* ſouth, the middle be- 
tween theſe two will be near Cape Blancho, in the latitude of 19? 
north ; but it is impoſſible the flood-tide ſhould ſet to the weſtward 
on the weſt coaſt ot Africa, like the general tide following the courſe 
of the moon, becauſe the continent for above fifty degrees north and 
ſouth bounds that fea on the eaſt; and therefore, if any regular tide, 
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as proceeding from the motion of the ſea from eaft to weſt, ſhould. 
reach this place, it muſt either come from the north of Europe 
ſouthward, or from the ſouth of Africa northward, to the ſaid latitudes 
on the weſt coaſt of Africa. 

This opinion is confirmed by common experience, that the flood- 
tide ſets to the ſouthward along the coaſt of Norway, from the North 
Cape to the Naze, or entrance of the Baltic ſea, and fo proceeds to 
the ſouthward along the eaſt coaſt of Great Britainz and in its paſ- 
ſage ſupplies all theſe ports with the tide one after anether, the coaſt 
of Scotland having the tide firſt, becauſe it proceeds from the north- 
ward to the ſouthward ; and thus, on the days of the full or change, 
it is high-water at Aberdeen at forty-five minutes paſt twelve at 
night; but at Tinmouth- bar not till three in the morning. From 
hence rolling to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at the Spurn a 
little after five, but not till ſix at Hull, by reaſon of the time required 
for its paſhng up the river; from thence paſting over the Well. bank 
into Yarmouth Roads, it makes high-water there a little after eight, 
but in the Pier not till nine, and it requires an hour more-to make 
high-water at Yarmouth: in the mean time, ſetting away to the 
| ſouthward, it makes high-water at Harwich at half an hour after ten, 


at the Nore at twelve, at Graveſend at half an hour after one, and 


at London at three, all the ſame day; and though this at firſt fight 
ſeems to contradict the hypotheſis of the natural motion of the tide 
being from eaſt to weſt, yet as no tide can flow welt from the main 
continent of Norway or Holland, or out of the Baltic, which is ſur- 
rounded by the main continent except at its entrance, it is evident that 
the tide we have been now tracing by its ſeveral ſtages from Scotland: 
to London, is ſupplied by the tide, whoſe original motion is from eaſt 
to welt ; and as water always endeavours to maintain a level, it will 
. in its paſſage flow toward any other point of the compaſs, to fill up 
vacancies where it finds them, without contradicting, but rather 
confirming this hypotheſis, + | 

While the tide, or high-water, is thus gliding along the eaſtern 
coaſt of England, it alſo ſets to the ſouthward along the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland and Ireland, a branch of it falls into St. George's 
Channel, the flood running up north-eaſt, as may be naturally infer- 
red from its being high- water at Waterford above three hours before. 
it is high-water at Dublin, and near three-quarters ebb at Dublin 
before it is high-water at the Iſle of Man. 5 , 
But it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to trace the tides on our 
own coaft; and therefore we ſhall return to the Britiſh Channel, 
where we find the tide ſet to the ſouthward from the weſt of Ireland, 
and, in its paſſage, a branch of it falls into the Britiſh Channel, be- 
tween the Lizard and Uſhant. Its progreſs to the ſouthward may 
be eaſily proved, by its being high-water on the full and change at 
Cape Clear at four, at Uſhant at fix, and at the Lizard at ſeven. 
The Lizard and Uſhant may be conſidered as the chops of the Bri- 
th Channel, between which the flood ſets to the eaſt ward along the 
| „ | | coaſt 
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coaſt of England and France, till it comes to the Galloper, or 


 Goodwin-ſands, where it meets the tide above-mentioned ſetting to 


the ſouthward, along the coaft of England to the Thames ; where 


thoſe two tides meeting, greatly contribute to the ſending a ſtrong 


tide up the Thames to London. And hence we may account for a 
very ſingular phænomenon that ſometimes happens in this river, and 
has been conſidered as a prodigy, namely, a double flux and reflux; 
for when the natural courſe of the tide is interrupted by a ſudden 
change of the wind, driving one back, and the other in, the conſe- 
quence muſt be a double flux and reflux, and accordingly it has been 
twice high-water within three or four hours. 
But it will perhaps be objected, that this courſe of the flood-tide.to 


the eaſtward up the Channel, is quite contrary to the hypotheſis of 


the general motion of the tides being from eaſt to weſt, and conſe- 
quently of its being high-water where the moon is vertical, or any 


Where elle in the meridian. 


But this objection will be eaſily removed, if we conſider that the 
particular direction of any branch of the tide doth not in the leaſt 
contradict the general direction of the whole; a river whoſe courſe 


is weſt may ſupply canals that wind to the north, ſouth, or even to 


the eaſt, and yet the river keep its natural courſe; and if the river 
ebb and flow, the canals ſupplied by it will do the ſame, but not keep 


exact times with the river, becauſe it would be flood, and the river 


advanced to fome height, before the flood reached the further part of 


the canals, and the more remote, the longer time it would require; 


and it may be added, that if it was high - water in the river juſt when 


N the moon was on the meridian, ſhe would be conſiderably paſt it be- 


fore it could be high- water in the fartheſt part of theſe canals or 


_ ditches, and the tide would ſet according to the courſe of the canals 
that received it. Now, as St. George's and the Britiſh Channels 


are no more in proportion to the vaſt ocean, than ſuch canals are to 
a Jarge navigable river, it plainly follows, that among thoſe obſtruc- 
tions and confinements, the flood may ſet upon any other point of 
the compaſs as well as weſt, and may make high-water at any other 


time, as well as when the moon is upon the meridian, and yet no 


way contradict that general theory of the tide which has been laid 


down. 


SECTION Iv. 
Rivers. 


Whether we wace a river from the torrents which collect the ſu- 


perfluous waters of heaven, or from the ſprings which diſcharge what 
would otherwiſe be condemned to perpetual inactivity, each feeder is 


but a little rill which could not ramble far from its ſcanty ſource 

among growing plants and abſorbent earth, without being ſucked up 

and eyaporated, did it not meet with other rills in its courſe, coor 
” Ho | Unite 


Perl mmer; 


united they form a body of water ſtill inconſiderable, but much more 
able, by its bulk, to overcome the little obſtacles to its motion; and 
the rivulet then moves with greater ſpeed. At the ſame time, the 
ſurface expoſed to evaporation and abſorption is diminiſhed by the 
union of the rills. Four equal rills have only the ſurface of two 
when united. Thus the portion which eſcapes arreſtment, and tra- 
vels downward, is continually increaſing. This is a happy adjuſtment 
to the other operations of Nature, Were it otherwiſe, the lower 
and more valuable countries would be loaded with the paſſing waters 
in addition to their own ſurplus rains, and the immediate neighbour- | 
hood of the ſea would be almoſt covered by the drains of the interior 
countries. But, fortunately, thoſe paſſing waters occupy leſs room 
as they advance, and by this wiſe employment of the moſt ſimple 
means, not only are the ſuperfluous waters dtained off from our fer- 
tile fields, but the drains themſelves become an uleful part of the 
country by their magnitude. They become the habitation of a pro- 
digious number of fiſhes, which ſhare the Creator's bounty; and 
they become the means of mutual communication of all the bleſſings 
of cultivated ſociety. The vague ramblings of the rivers ſcatter them 
cover the face of the country, and bring them to every door. It is 
not even an indifferent circumſtance, that they gather ſtrength to cut 
out deep beds for themſelves. By this means they cut open many 
ſprings. Without this, the produce of a heavy ſhower would make 
a ſwamp which would not dry up in many days. And it muft be 
obſerved, that the ſame heat which is neceſſary for the vigorous 
growth of uſeful plants. will produce a very copious evaporation, 
This muſt return in ſhowers much too copious for immediate vege- 
tation, and the overplus would be deſtructive. Is it not pleaſant to 
contemplate this adjuſtment of the great operations of Nature, ſo dif- 
ferent from each other, that if chance alone directed the detail, it 
was almoſt an infinite odds that the earth would be uninhabitable? 
But let us follow the waters in their operations, and note the face 
of the countries through which they flow-: attending to the breadth, 
the depth, and the ſlope of the valleys, we ſhall be convinced that 
their preſent ſituation is extremely different from what it was in an- 
cient days; and that the valleys themſelves are the works of the ri- 
vers, or at leaſt of waters which have deſcended from the heights, 
loaded with all the lighter matters which they were able to bring 
away with them. 'T he rivers low now in beds which have a con- 
liderable permanency; but this has been the work of ages. This 
has given ſtability, both by filling up and ſmoothing the valleys, and 
thus leſſening the changing cauies, and alſo by hardening the beds 
themſelves, which are now covered with aquatic plants, and lined 
with the ſtones, gravel, and coarſer ſand, out of which all the Ighter 
matters have been waſhed away, . _ | 
The ſurface of the high grounds is undergoing a continual change; 
and the ground on which we now walk is by no means the ſame 
which was trodden by our remote anceſtors. The ſhowers from 
H heaven 
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* heaven carry down into the valleys, or ſweep along by the torrentz, 
2 part of the ſoil which cover the heights and ſteeps. The torrent, 
carty this ſoil into the brooks, and theſe deliver part of it into the 
8 great rivers, and theſe diſeharge into the ſea this fertilizing fat of the 
earth, where it is ſwallowed up, and for ever loſt for the purpoſes of 


5 * e | | 1 
I be general laws of Nature produce changes in our atmoſphere 
which muſt ever render theſe great elevations unfruitful. That ge. 
nial warmth, which is equally neceſſary for the uſeful plant as tor 
the animal which lives on it, is confined to the lower grounds. The 
earth, which on the top of mount Hæmus could only bring forth 
| moſs and dittany, when brought into the gardens of Spalatro, pro. 
duced pot-herbs fo luxuriant, that Diocleſian told his colleacu: if 
Maximian that he had more pleaſure in their cultivation than the 
Roman empire could confer. Thus Nature not only provides us 
manure, but conveys it to our fields. She even keeps it ſafe in flor 
for us till it ſhall be wanted. The tracts of country which are bu 
newly inhabited by man, ſuch 'as great part of America, and the 
newly diſcovered regions of the ſouthern hemiſphere, are til! almaſ 
occupied by marſhes and lakes, or covered with impenetrable foreſts; 
and they would remain long enough in this ſtate, if population, con. 
tinually increaſing, did not increaſe induſtry, and multiply the hands 
of cultivators along with their neceſſities, The Author of Natur 
was alone able to form the huge ridges of the mountains, to mode 
the hillocks and the valleys, to mark out the courſes of the great i. 
vers, and give the full trace to every rivulet; but has left to man the 
taſk of draining his own habitation, and the fields which are to ſup: 
port him, becauſe this is a taſk not beyond his powers. It wiz 
therefore, of immenſe advantage to him that thoſe parts of the globe 
into which he has not yet penetrated ſhould remain covered wit 
| lakes, marſhes, and foreſts, which keep in ſtore the juice of the ear 
which the influence of the air and the vivifying warmth of the ſut 
would have expended long ere now, in uſeleſs vegetation, and whici 
the rains of heaven would have ſwept into the ſea, had they not bez 
thus protected by their ſituation or their cover. It is, therefore, th! 
buſineſs of man to open up theſe mines of hoarded wealth, and n 
thank the Author of all good, who has thus huſbanded them for hi 
uſe, and left them as a rightful heritage for thoſe of after days. 
In endeavouring to trace the cauſes of volcanoes and earthquak: 
it was neceſſary to ſpeak of ſubterranean fires and vapours; in treal 
ing of rivers, it muſt be obſerved, that wherever we dig beneath i! 
ſurface of the earth, except in very few inftances, water is to 
found; and it is hy this fubterraneous water that ſprings and rei 
nay, a great part of vegetation: itſelf, is ſupported. Be la Hire, 
French philoſopher, who lived in the beginning of the preſent cei 
tury, attempted to account for the formation of rivers by means 
theſe latent ſupplies. He contended; that this water is raiſed i. 
ſteam by the internal heat of the carth, by which plants ate fed. 1 
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ſame ſtores ſupply fountains; and by the addition of rain, rivers are 
formed. An hypotheſis ſo conſonant to reaſon and experzence might 
have be:n'-xpected' to gain general approbation among the learned; 
but the calculations made by his countrymen M. Mariotte, directly 


_ oppoſe it, upon the fupp»fition that the vapours which are exhaled 


{im the ſea, and driven by the winds upon land, are more than ſuf- 


ficient to ſuppiy not only plants with moiſture, but alſo to furniſh a 


ſufficiency of water to the greateſt rivers; but to ſuppoſe that the 
ſea-vapours are the ſole- cauſe of ſprings, fountains, and rivers, ſeems 
to be as unſatisiactory as if it ſhould be aſſerted that animals ſubſiſt 
by air, and not by nutritive food. There are many ſprings, which | 
uniformly diſcharge the ſame quantity of water, without being in 
the leaſt affected by the greateſt or the leaſt quantity of rain or vapour 
which deſcends; this plainly proves that their ſupply is not of that- 
nature, but it is at the ſame time too evident to be controverted that 
rivers are greatly increaſed by the copious ſupplies of moiſture which 
deſcend from the clouds in different forms. 
Having thus explained the origin of, and general doctrine reſpect- 
ing rivers, it may be proper to take a ſhort. view of the moſt conſi- 
derable of them in each quarter of the world, beginning with Aſia, 
where the extenſive and mighty Indus and Ganges firſt attract our 
regard, Theſe two renowned rivers take their. riſe very.near each 
other, in the kingdom of Tibet, about the thirty-fourth degree of 
north latitude,” the one runs a ſouth-weſtern, the other a ſouth-eaſtern 
courſe, The IN us, likewiſe known by. the name of SinDE, is 
formed by fix ſtreams, which;-rifing in remote. parts, and vaſtly, dif- 
tant from each other, proceed in a ſoutherly, but *pprowmating di- 
rection, until, by uniting, they form this majeſtic river, in the diſtrict 
now called Moultan; its courſe extends near two thouſand, miles, 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Ethiopian ſea by ſeveral mouths, which are, however, ſo choaked up 
with ſand,” that large ſhips cannot enter this river, although higher 
up, its chatinet is en deep t , „ bn 
The GaxoEs, which waters the eaſtern ſide of Hindoſtan, as the 
Indus does the weſtern; rolls a courſe: equally extenſive, in a deep 
channel, in which progreſs it receives twenty. rivers, ſome of which 
are as large as the Rhine, and ſcarcely any inferior to the Thames; 
it falls into the bay of Bengal by ſeveral mouths. The name of this 
river is ſaid to be derived from ganga, a word in the Hindoo language 
which fignifies the river. Phe Hindoos bear a ſuperſtitious veneratiou 
for all the great rivers which fertilize their country; but the waters of the 


Ganges are held to be peculiarly ſacred. What tends, to, increaſe the 


veneration which is paid to the Ganges is, that its impetuous force 
having opened a paſſage through mount Himmeleh, it reappears, 
amidſt impending rocks, which the natives conſider as; forming a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the head of a cow, expanded to an immenſe 
ſize, an animal which is as highly eſteemed by the; Hindoos as the 
apis or ſacred ox was in ancient times among the Egyptians. No 
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river in the world imparts greater benefits to the regions through 
which it paſſes; for by annually overflowing its banks it waters and 
manures the country to an extent of an hundred miles. The Hin- 
doos having deified this river, make it an act of religion to go in pil. 
grimage to it; they ſuppoſe the waters to purify from defilement ſuch 
as bathe in them, and they bury their dead in its ſlimy ſhore. It i; 
cuſtomary with thele people to remove thoſe who are on the point of 
death ro the banks of the Ganges, or of ſome creek which runs into 
it; for it is ſaid if an Indian dies in his own houſe it is raſed to the 
ground. The Hindoos do not always bury their dead, but as fre. 
quently burn the corpſe, when the aſhes are carefully collected by the 
brahmin, or prieſt, who preſides at the ceremony, and thrown int 
the ſea or neareſt river. Thoſe who can afford the expence, have 
the aſhes of their : elatives put into an urn, which is foldered up, and 
carried to be thrown into the Ganges, to whoſe waters they attri- 
bute a peculiar ſanity, Rude fimplicity is ever prone to miſtake 
the bleſſings of the Deity for the Deity himſelf, 7 

There are ſome very large rivers which take their riſe in Tartary, 
and, purſuing a northern courſe, diſcharge themſelves into the North 
or Icy Sea. VV 
The EvuPHRATES is derived from two ſources; one of which is 
about ſeventy miles from the ſhores of the Euxine or Black: Sea, and 
running a circuitous courſe of five hundred leagues, firſt ſouth-wett- 
ward, and then ſouth-eaſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the Perſian gull, 
About an hundred miles north-weſt of Baſſora it is joined by the 
T1GR1s,. which riſing near the Euphrates, proceeds in a pretty 
ſtraight courſe through Armenia Major, or Turcomania, until i 
forms its junction. On this river the ancient city of Nineveh is ſup- 

. Poſed to have ſtood,  _ | | 

Of the rivers of Africa, the NiILE is the moſt celebrated; it is allo | 

called Abanchi, which, in the Abyſſinian tongue, ſignifies * the father 
of rivers,” and by the Africans Neel Shem, which means the Egyp- 
tian river. It divides Egypt into two parts. The extent of this 
river is ſuppoſed to be more than three thouſand miles from its tource, 
amidſt the mountains of the Moon, in Upper Ethiop'a, to its diſem. 
boguing into the Mediterranean Sea, by ſeven channels, through 
which it has forced its way, two only of which are now navigable: 
The ancients were entirely ignorant of the ſource of this river, 2. 
though many endeavours were uſed to explore it; but its ſources a- 
now well known to lie in about the twelfth degree of north Jaticuce 
It enters the lake of Dambia in Abyſlinia, which will be ſpoken of whe! 
deſcribing the moſt remarkable lakes, croſſing it at one end with ſ 
violent a rapidity, that the waters of the Nile may be difſtinguiſnc 
from thoſe of the lake, throughout their progreſs, which is 4 
leagues. Here begins the greatneſs of the Nile. The jeſuit Jerome 
Lobo deſcribed the ſource and progteſs of this great river very accu 
rately, upward. of one hundred years ago, which renders the lat! 


arrogant pretenſion to the diſcovecy nugatory and groundleſs. mY 
| on to t the 


. . 
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the ſources of the Nile had been diſcovered by Lobo, appears by the 
following deſcription from the pen of Thomfon. 7 


The treaſures theſe, hid from the bounded ſearch 

Ol ancient knowledge; whence, with annual pomp, 
Rich king of floods! o' erflows the ſwelling Nile. 
From his two ſprings, in Gojam's ſunny realm 
Pure-welling out, he through the Jucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. 
There, by the Naiads nurs'd, he ſports away 

His playful youth, amid the fragrant iſles, 
That with unfading verdure (mile around. 


n Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks; 

1 And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all che mellow'd treaſures of the ſky, 

nd : G 

- Winds in progreſſive majeſty along : 


e Through ſplendid kingdoms now devolves his maze 
Now wanders wild o'er ſolitary tracts | 

| Of life-deſerted land; till, glad to quit 

0 Ihe joyleſs deſert, down the Nubian rocks | 

From thund'ring fteep to ſteep, he pours his urn, 

And Egypt joys beneath the ſpreading wave. 


nd WW Lobo goes on to ſay, © Fifteen miles farther, in the land of Alata, it 
i. ruſhes precipitately from the top of a high rock, and forms one of the 

. WW moſt beautiful water-falls in the world. Aiter this cataract the Nile 
he again collects its ſcattered ſtream among the rocks, which ſeem to be 


ty WW disjointed in this place only to afford it a paſſage. They are fo near = 
it each other, that in my time, a bridge of beams, on which the whole 
p- Imperial army paſſed, was laid over them. Sultan Segned has fince 


builc here a bridge of one arch, to conſtruct which he procured ma- 
lo WR ſons from India. Here the river alters its courſe, &c.“ Voyage to 
er Abyſſinia, page 100, et jeg, _ . 2 
p- Egypt is generally divided into Lower, Middle, and Upper. The 
is WT greateſt part of Lower Egypt is contained in a triangular iſland, 
e, formed by the Mediterranean ſea and the two great branches of the 
n- Nile, which dividing itſelf five or fix miles below Old Cairo, one 
part of it flows to the north-eaſt, and falls into the fea at Damietta, 
e. the ancient Peluſium; and the other branch runs toward the north- 
- weſt, and falls into the ſea at Roſetto: hence this part of Egypt is 
1e called s the Delta, from the reſemblance which it bears to the ſhape 
e. of that Greek letter. | 
e Phe water is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the river is ſwelled 
by the heavy rains which conſtantly fall within the tropics in the be- 
cl WF ginning of our ſummer, which are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its 
a annually overflowing the low lands of Egypt. The ancients, who 
ne were unacquainted with the climates in thoſe latitudes, were much 
u- WF perplexed when they endeavoured to account for this annual deluge. 
er But ſuch a periodical inundation is far from being peculiar to the 
jat 3 3 Nile; 
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Nile; Tote this i is the caſe with all the rivers which have either thei 1 
riſe or courſe within the tropics: they annually break their bounds, 
and overflow the lands for many miles before they reach the ſea, 
They likewiſe leave a prolific mud, which, like that of the Nile, 
fertilizes the land; and, though the waters _ theſe rivers are alſo 
very thick, yet when they have ſtood for ſome time, they are neither 
unpalateable nor unwholeſome. Befide, the north winds, which be- 
gin to blow about the latter end of May, drive in the water from the 
ſea, and keep that in the river, in ſuch a manner as to raiſe the 
Waters above. 

The Egyptians, and eſpecially the Coptia, are perſuaded that the 
Nile always begins to riſe on the ſame day of the year; and, indeed, 
it generally begins to riſe on the 18th or 19th of June. F. rom ac- 
counts of its riſe for three years, Dr. Pococke obſerves, that he found 
it riſe the firſt ſix days from two to five inches every day; for the 
twelve next days, from five to ten inches; and it thus continued 
riſing till it had attained the height of ſixteen cubits, when the canal 
of Cairo was cut: after this it continued riſing fix weeks longer; but 

then it only roſe from three to five inches a day; for, ſpreading, over 
the land, and entering the canals, though more water may deſcend 
than before, yet its riſe is leſs conſiderable; as after the opening of 
that canal, the others are opened at fixed times, and thoſe. that water 
the lower grounds the laſt. Theſe canals are carried along the 
higheſt parts of the country, that the water auer be conveyed | from 
them to all the lower parts. | 

This river has, however, one cling. that ſeems peculiar to itſelf, 
Other rivers being ſupplied by rivulets, the ground is loweſt near, 
the banks: but as no water flows into the Nile in its paſlage 


” through Egypt, and as it is neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow 


the land, the country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from, 
the Nile than near it; nd in moſt parts the land ſeems. to have a 
gradual deſcent from the Nile to the foot of the hills, which may be 
faid to begin at thoſe ſandy parts already mentioned, as being a mile 
or two diſtant from them, which, riſing toward the mountains ina 
gentle aſcent, are never overfloweds | 
| The cataraQt of the Nile will be n in a ſubſequent Sage, 
The SENEGAL is the next moſt remarkable river in Africa; called 
by Ptolemy the Daradus. D' Anville, who follows that ancient geo- 
grapher, ſuppoſes 1 it to take its riſe among the mountains of Caphas, 
lying about 145 north latitude, and nearly on the meridian of Green- 
wich. It takes a weſtern courſe, riſing ſomewhat to the northward, 
through ſixteen degrees of longitude, and, including its citcuities, 
muſt extend more than eleven hundred miles. It has this very diſ- 
tinguiſhing peculiarity, that when arrived within fifteen miles of the 
ſea, it winds fuddenty round to the ſouth, and proceeds in that direc: 
tion through more than ſeventy miles, when it diſcharges its waters 
into the fea, formiig at its mouth the little iſland of: St. Louis, in 
latitude 16 10' north. This river is ſaid to be navigable near _— 
| hundre 
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hundred leagues up the country; but the dangers to which Europeans 
are expoſed by the ſavage ferocity of the natives who jnhabit its 
banks, deter from all endeavours to explore it, the attempt baying 
ever proved fatal to moſt of thoſe embarked in it. 
Some geographers have ſuppoſed the Senegal to be a continuation ” 
of the NiGER z but ſuch an opinion is now generally held to be er- 
roneous; and che the Niger diſcharges its rapid ſtream into a lake 
not more than ſixty miles diftant from another lake of great depth 
called Maberia, whence iſſues one of the ſources of the Senegal; but 
theſe two lakes are interſected by a ridge of lofty mountains. The 
Niger is ſaid by d'Anville, Ikewiſe, to bear the names of the Guin, , : 
or ca, That geographer chiefly follows Ptolemy in his deſcription 
of this river. He lays it down in his map as ſpringing from two lakes 
about two hundred and fifty miles diſtant from each other; the one 
he calls Semegoud, the other Regebib; he places the moſt ſouthern in 
130 north latitude, and the other, which is the. moſt eaſtern, lies 
about the twentieth degree of eaſt longitude from Greenwich, The 
winding courſe of this wide, uſeleſis, and land-girt river, tends to the 
weſtward, and is ſuppoſed to be abſorbed in another lake, which is 
called by Ptolemy Marais, and which d'Anville lays down in 155 


| north Jatitude, and 3? welt longitude, from Greenwich. 


The GamBia is likewiſe a river of very extenſive courſe, wide, 
and rapid, to the ſouth of the Senegal, and in its progreſs from its 
ſource to its diſemboguing, proceeds in a di iretion very ſimilar to. 
that river, It aden itſelf into the Atlantic in 13? north la- 
titude. 

In addition to what has bo ſaid from WR d Anville, and 
accounts given at ſome diſtanee of ſime, may be ſubjojned the more 
recent informatfon contained in the evidence given by Mr. Barnes 
to the lords of the committee of nel, as ng before the houſe 
commons in the year 1792. þ 

The river Senegal,” ſays "= «is s ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the weſtern declivity of the mountains of Gowyina, , The river Ni- 
cer takes its riſe from the eaſtern declivity of thoſe mountains,” 
[agreeable to d' Anville.] “ The Africans,“ he ſays, navigate 
both theſe rivers, and in places where there are cataracts, cart their 
goods upon aſſes. The French trade in (mall veſſels, to fort St. Jo- 
ſeph, which is near three hundred and ſixty leagues up the river Se- 
negal, and go ſometimes as far as the firſt cataract, which is about 
twenty leagues farther, where they purchaſe ſlaves, who are luppoſed 
to be brought from places two hundred. or three hundred leagues 
higher up the country.“ St. Joſeph lies in, about 19® 157 ' welt Jon- 
gitude from Greenwich, 

This great river is extremely rai at its auth, which] is warte 
to ſo large a body of water being confined, within ſo narrow a ch 
nel, the mouth of the river being only half a league over, and choake' 
up by a bar, which renders the paſſage excecdiogly difficult and dan- 
Kenz aun in the rainy ſeaſon, when tbe. Fe e ſwell of 
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the river, and the ſouth-weſt winds, oppoſed to its rapid courſe, raiſe 


waves of ſo prodigious a height at the bar, that their cloſaing re- 
ſembles the ſhock of mountains, and ate ſaid to be ſo furious as to 
daſh in pieces the ſtouteſt ſhips : yet, according to Labat, the worſt 
ſeaſon, with reſpe& to commerce, is in September and November, 


when the winds blowing northerly, excluce all navigation, even of 


the ſmalleſt boats. 

This bar is doubly dangerous, not only on account of the violence 
of the waves, but the ſhallowneſs of the water, and the ſhifting of the 
bar after floods and þeavy rains. by which the channels are loft, and 
new ſoundings become neceſſary to diſcover them. The Senegal | 
would indeed be quite ſhut up were it not for one channel, four 
hundred yards broad, and two fathoms deep, that has long kept its 
ſituation immoveable. The moſt proper time for croſſing the bar is 
from March to September, when the winds are variable, and the bar 
continues fixed till the enſuing rainy ſeaſon. 

When the bar is croſſed, a tmooth and gently-gliding river is en- 
tered, which is four fathoms deep. | 

Theſe rivers have likewiſe their inundations, which abs the 
whole flat country of Nigritia; theſe begin and ceaſe much about the 
ſame time as the Nile overflows, but no ſuch ſalutary effects are ex- 


perienced here as in Egypt; for, inſtead of health and plenty, diſeaſes, 


famine, and death, follow in their train. The ſoil thrown up by the 
Senegal, becomes unavailing to any agricultural purpoſes, from the 
indolence of the ſavage wanderers who occupy its banks, and the 
country lying untilled, from its luxuriance produces great abundance 
of rank and noxious herbage, which furniſhes a ſuitable retreat for 
venomous inſects and reptiles, as well as for beaſts of prey. When 
the waters of theſe rivers retire into their channels, the humidity and 
heat which prevail ſpread a peſtilential taint, whilſt the carcaſes of 
vaſt numbers of animals, which the inundation had ſwept away, be- 
come putrid, and ſpread around a loathſome and baneful ſtench. 
Here, even the Juxuriance of vegetation is charged with deſtruction ; 
for it is ſaid, that among the plants which grow on the banks of the 
Senegal, ſome diffuſe a ſcent fo powerful as to be inſupportable to the 
olfactory r nerves. | 

Turning from theſe ſcenes of deſolation and horror; let us rer 
the grand and beneficial aſſemblage of rivers which are diſperſed over - 
the countries of Europe. 

The Worca, or VoLGa, the river moſt extenſive in its courſe 
of any which riſes in Europe, being above two thouſand miles, in the 


* whole of which it paſſes through the Ruſſian territories, and enters 


Aſia about 48 30/ north latitude, diſcharging its waters into the 
Caſpian ſea, by many channels, below Aſtrachan, forming many 


iſlands. 


D'Anville, who lays down the foutoen of this great river with his 
wonted preciſion, makes the chief of them to iſſue from lake Ilmen, 


in the government of * about 38⁰ north latitude, and the 
next 
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next moſt conſiderable he derives from a much ſmaller lake, to the 
ſouth-eaſt, in the government of Twer: theſe two ſtreams, the lat- 
ter of which, by more modern geographers, has been called the river 
Twerzo, unite at the town of T wer, near to which the Wolga be- 
comes navigable, On this ſubject a reſpectable writer ſpeaks as 
follows. The vaſt foreſt of Volkonſki, which extends on the fide 
of Smolenſks one hundred and fifty miles, almoſt to the gates of 
Moſcow, gives rife to the principal rivers of European Ruſſia, ſuch 
as the Duna, the Dniper, and the Volga; the ſources of the two lat- 
ter riſe at mali diſtances from each other, not far from Viaſma. 
' Coxe's Travels into Ruſſia, J. 381. - 3 
The banks of the Wolga are generally fertile; and though not 

ſufficiently cultivated, on account of the frequent incurſions of the 
Tartis, yet the ſoil naturally produces all kinds of eſculent herbs, 
and in particular aſparagus of a very extraordinary ſize and goodneſs. 
It is obſervable that moſt of the oak in Ruſſia grows in the countries 
watered by this river. The Wolga is navigable for large ſhips; 
and toward the end of the ſpring this river is ſo ſwelled by the melt- 
ing of the ice and ſnow, as to cauſe great inundations, particularly in 
the months of May and June. The maſters of the veſſels which ſail 
down the Wolga to Aſtracan, carefully obſerve this ſeaſon, as at that 
time they have not only the opportunity of a ſafe paſſage over the 
ſhallows, but alſo over ſeveral flat iſlands, which then lie at a conſi- 
derable depth under water. The Wolga receives ſeveral conſider- 
able rivers, among which are the Occa and Cama. It abounds 
with a fine fiſh called beluga, which is about eight or ten feet in length. 

The Don, the Tanais of the ancients, is called Tuna or Duna by 
the Tartars, and has its ſource not far from Tula in the Tano Of- 
ſero, or St. John's Lake, It firſt runs from north to ſouth, and after 
its conflux with the S2/na, directs its courſe from weſt to eaſt, and 
in ſeveral large windings again runs from north to ſouth, but at 
length, dividing into three channels, falls into the ſez of Aſoph. 
The waters of the Don are thick and chalky, conſequently not very 
wholeſome drink. This river is very ſhallow in ſummer, when it 
is alſo full of ſand-banks; it, however, affords plenty of large and 
ſmall fiſh, The Don in its courſe approaches fo near the Wolga, 
that in one place (latitude 49®), the diſtance between them is but 
one hundred and forty werſts, or about eighty Engliſh miles, which. 
led Peter the Great to form a deſign of joining theſe two rivers by 
means of a canal, and ſome progreſs was made in that work, but he 
did not live to proſecute it, and the preſent Empreſs has not thought 
ht to reſume the project. | =” | 

The Dwina is a very large river: the name ſignifies Double, it 
being formed by the conflux of the Sukong and the Jug. This river 
divides itſelf into two branches or channels near Archangel, whence 
It runs into the White Sea. 

The NizPER, the ancient Borysthenes, riſes from a moraſs in the 
foreſt of Wolconſki, about one hundred and tweaty miles Ta 
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lenſki, and forms ſeveral windings through Lithuania, Little Ruſſia, 
the country of the Zaporo Coffacs, and a tract inhabited by the Na- 
gaian Tarta/s; and after forming a marſhy lake of ſixty werſts in 
length, and in many places two, four, or even ten werſts in breadth, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. The banks of this river are on 
both ſides generally high, and the ſoil excellent; but in ſummer the 
water is not very wholeſome. The Nieper has no leſs than thirteen 
water. falls within the ſpace of ſixty werſts; yer in ſpring, during the 
land- floods, empty veſſels may be hauled over them. It abounds 
with ſturgeon, ſtetled, carp, pike, kirauſh, &c. There is but one 
bridge over this tiver, and that is a floating one at Kiow, one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and thirty-eight paces in length. This bridge is 
taken away about the end of September, to give the flakes of ice a 
free paſſage down the river, and is again put together in ſpring. 
There are to be ſeen on this river a great number of mills erected. 
in boats. 

In deſcribing the rivers belonging to the vaſt empire of Ruſſia, the 
Neva muſt not be omitted. It iſſues out of the lake of Ladoga, 
and in its ſhort courſe is broad, rapid, and navigable ;' upon iſlands: 


formed. by the different branches of this river, a conſiderable part WF 


the city of Peterſburgh, buiit by Peter the Great, is erected: Its 
whole courſe is no more than forty Engliſh miles, and it diſcharges 
itſelf imo the gulf of Finland. The Neva is about eight hundred 
paces broad near Peterſburgh: but has not every where a propor- 
tionable depth of water, ſo that large mercharit-ſhips are cleared at 
Cronftadt, and the men of war built at Peterſburgh are alſo conveyed 
thither by means of certain machines called camels. Beſide the Neva, 
the rivers Tontanca and Mica contribute to form the iſlands on Which 
the city ſtands, which is alſo watered by ſeveral canals; for in this 
reſpect Peter took his model from Amſterdam. There is but one 
bridge over the Neva, which is conſtructed with large flat- bottomed 
boats, and joins the dock-yard to Bajili Oftrow, or Baſil's iſland. 
Thele are laid acroſs the river in ſpring, ſo as to form a ſafe and con- 
venient paſſage; but they are always removed in autumn, before the 
froſt begins. The only communication between the other iſlands is 
either by boats or barks, which croſs the water at ſtated times; but 
bridges are built over the Mcica and F ontanca, and likewiſe over the 
canals. This city is much expoſed to inundations: in September 
1777, one roſe to a very great height, and did prodigious injury to 
the property of the merchants in particular. 

The Daxuse, the ancient 7/er, is the next conſiderable river in 
Europe, in which quarter it riſes and terminates. Tts whole courſe 
is near fourteen hundred miles. It rifes in Swabia, within'a few 
miles of the borders of Swiſſerland, latitude 489 N. longitude 99 E. 
whence the Rhine iſſues ; the direction of the Danube is eaſtward, 
that of the Rhine north- 9 The former interſects Bavaria, 
Auſtria, Hungary, and at Vaez, a town in the latter kingdom, turns 

Mud ward. Te 0 diyides the bannat of Temeſvar Ho: Servia, 'and 
| Walachia 
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Walachia from Bulgaria, diſcharging itſelf into the Euxine or Black 


Sea, by ſeveral channels, about 4.5% north Jatitude and 299 eaſt lon- 
gitude, with ſuch violence, that its waters are diſtinguiſhable for ſe- 
yeral miles from thoſe of the fea into which they are precipitated. 
It is ſaid to receive ſixty navigable rivers in its courſe, and an equal 
number of ſmaller {treams, From Buda, in the centre of Hungary, 
to Belgrade, on the northern confine of Servia, it is fo deep, as well 
as broad, that in the wars between the Chriſtians andthe Turks, 
each pawer has had fleets upon it, and frequent engagements have 
taken place; farther down it is rendered unnavigable by its many 
cataracts, ſo that all commerce with the Black Sea by means of this 
reat river is rendered impracticable. 
Of all the parts of Europe, Swiſſerland is the country in which 
the greateſt number of rivers take their riſe, The principal are the 
Rline, a name given by the Swiſs to all ſtreams and rivers in gene- 
ral: its ſoufces are in the country of the Griſons, and are divided 
into the Anterior, the Middle, and Hinder. The Anterior or Upper 
Rhine iſſues from a ſmall lake on a mountain commonly called the 
Oberalp, and by ſome Cima del Baduz. The ſource of the Mid- 
dle Rhine lies in Luckmanier, a part of the Adula chain, and, after 
2 courſe of about eighteen miles, joins the Anterio: Rhine. The 
Hinder Rhine riſes about nine miles diſtance, in a mountain called by 
the Italians Monte del Utccelo, or Birds-hill, The other rivers are the 
Ruſa, which iſſues from the lake called Lago di Luzendro, on the 


mountain called St. Gotthard, and having joined two rivulets, pre- 
cipitates itſelf through a deep and narrow valley down ſeveral rocks; 


but at length becomes more gentle, then falls into the lake at the four 
Foreſt towns; but at Lucerne again makes its appearance under its. 
former name, and foon after receives the Leſſer Emmat, ot Emmen, 


 which-riſes in the mountains, and at laſt diſcharges itielf into the 


Aar, or Aren. This laſt river, which proceeds flom the mountain 
of Grimſel, at length falls into the Rhine. The N. ine is firſt formed 
by a water which iſſues out of two rocks of ice on the Furka chain, 


and ptecipitates itſelf with a thundering noiſe between two rocks of 


lake Conſtance, a very ſingular bridge is thrown over that river at 


The rapidity of the river had carried away ſeveral ſtone — 
| Ls | uilt 
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built upon arches of the ſtrongeſt conſtruction; at length a common 
carpenter, named Ulric Grubenham, undertook to throw a wooden 
one, of a ſingle arch, acroſs the river, although it is more than three 
hundred feet wide. The magiſtrates, however, inſiſted that it ſhould 
conſiſt of two arches, and that he ſhould make uſe, for that purpoſe, 
of che middle pier of the old bridge, which remained entire. The 
architect obeyed, but he conſtrued his bridge in ſuch a manner that 
It is not at all ſupported by the middle pier; and it would have been 
equally ſafe, and conſiderably more beautiful, had it conſiſted ſolely 


of one arch, The ſides and top of this bridge are covered, and the 


road over it is nearly level. It is what the Germans call a hænge- 
werk, or hanging bridge; the road not being carried upon the top cf 
the arch, but along the middle of it, and there fulpended. The 
middle pier is not quite in a right line with the fide piers, which reſt 
on each ſhore, but forms with them a very obtuie angle, pointing 
down the ſtream. The diſtance of this middle pier from the ſhore. 
next the town is one hundred and ſeventy-one feet, and from the 
other ſide one hundred and fixty-four, making in appezrance two 
arches of a ſurpriſing width, and forming the moſt beautiful pe. 
tive imaginable, when viewed at ſome diſtance. A may of the 
ſlighteſt weight, when walking upon it, feels it tremble ufider him, 
yet waggons heavily laden pals over it without danger, ad although 
in the latter caſe the bridge ſeems almoſt to crack with yhe preſſure, 
it does not appear to have ſuffered the leaſt damage. f\V hat ſeems 
almoſt incredible is, that the architect was totally igfiorant of ma- 
thematics, and knew nothing of the theory of mechanics, fo that this 
wonderful undertaking was accompliſhed merely by che force of na- 
tural abilities, 2 | Ki =; 

The Rhine runs weſtward to Baſil, and then proceeds in a direc- 
tion due north, along the eaſtern border of Alſace, till it receives the 
Maire, a little below Frankfort, then proceeding north-weſtward, it 
enters the United Provinces. Its whole courſe cannot be leſs than 
ſeven hundred miles ; - the cities of Mentz, Coblentz, Cologne, Duſ- 
ſeldorf, Welel, and Cleves, are fituated on its banks. The circles 


of the Upper and Lowe: Rhine are interſected by it. In its courſe 
along Alſace, it frequently cauſes terrible devaſtations, not only in 


winter, but in the midſt of ſummer, when the ſnow melts on the 
Alps. Its inundations then ruin the fields, by covering them with 
ſand, The violent. torrents of the Rhine, which generally happen 
every year, frequently alter the ſituation of the iſlands within it. One 
ſingularity of this river is, that in its fand are found particles of gold, 
which the torrents in their fall waſh from the Alps, and bring 
into it; hence it is only below Baſil that the ſand contains this 


precious mixture, which in autumn and winter, when the river is at 


the loweſt, is drawn out with the ſand, and, after paſſing through 
ſeveral waters, the gold is extracted, The particles of this metal are 
ſeldom ſo large as a grain of millet; the gold is indeed very fine and 
beautiful; but is ſo ſcarce, that the city of Straſburg, which has the 

| | : | „ 
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privilege of gathering gold for the length of four thouſand paces, 
ſcarce collects five ounces in a year. The Rhine alſo contains many 
ctyſtals, and particularly pebbles, that receive a beautiful poliſh, and 
are much uſed in France under the name of Rhine pebbles. 

At Utrecht it divides itſelf into two branches, which are called the 
Old and New Rhine, both of which traverſe the city through its 
whole length ; one of theſe branches loſes itſelf in the ſands below 
Leyden, the other takes the name of the Lech, and falls into the 
Merwe. Thus doth this grand and important river, after ſo long 
and uſeful a courſe, terminate obſcurely, without pouring its aggregated 
waters into the common receptacle, the Ocean! | 5 

The Rox, or Rñgop AN, riſes in the mountain of La Trurear, 
near the province of Uri, in Swiſſerland, but in the north-eaſtern 
border of the Valais. At firſt it precipitates itſelf with great noiſe 
among ſeveral rocks, and down to the very plain in the valley has 
the appearance of a ſingle cataraQR, with ſeveral caſcades. It is after- 
ward joined by the Meyenwang-rivulet, which iſſues from the Grimſel 
mountain, and then directing its courſe from eaſt to weſt, till, after 
a winding northward, it diſcharges itſelf with great impetuoſity into 
the lake of Geneva: all the ſtreams and leſſer rivers of the Valais 
iſſuing from the mountains mingle with it. | 

The waters of the Rhone ruſh into the lake with ſuch rapidity, 
that for the diſtance of half a league, they continue unmixed with 
thoſe of the Jake, the one being very foul, and the other very clear ; 
but afterward, ſays Keyſler, there is no viſible diſtinction, though 
ſome of the ancient, and ſome modern writers, affirm the contrary. 
At its eflux from the lake it forms an iſſand, on which, together with 
the banks on both ſides, the city of Geneva is built, being divided 
into three unequal parts, which have a communication by four 
bridges. Onward it forms the boundary between France and Savoy. 
It then takes a weſtward direction, dividing the late province of Bur- 
gundy from that of Dauphiny, it flows to Lyons, from which city it 
proceeds due fouthward, fo ming the eaſtern boundary of Languedoc, 
and at the city of Avignon begins. to divide Provence from Langue- 
doc, which is now formed into a department called the Mouths of 
the Rhone. It diſcharges its waters into the Mediterranean by ſe- 
veral mouths, a little below Arles. On the banks of the Rhone, 
between Valence and St. Valliere, a peculiar kind of grape is culti- 
vated, from which an agreeable, but roughiſh, red wine is procured, 
vo bears the name of Hermitage, and is conſidered as very whole- 
ome, | 

The VisTULA, or WEISET, in Poliſh the Wiſſa, riſes among the 
Carpathian mountains, on the confines of Sileſia and Upper Hun- 
gary; its courſe is in a north-weſt direction through Little Poland, 
a part of Maſovia, of Great Poland, and of Pruſſia, and falls 
by three mouths into the Baltic, below Dantzic. Warlaw, the ca- 
pital city of Poland, and Thorn, oace a place of conſiderable trade, - 
are ſituated on its banks. Great quantities of grain, the growth of 

| | | Poland, 
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Poland, are ſent dowu this river to Dantzic, and exported there to 
foreign countries, alſo timber; but this trade has been ſomewhat 
checked by the heavy duties impoſed by the King of Pruffia, 

The ELpE riſes in the Giant's Mountain, in the principality of 
Jauer, in Sileſia, not far from the ſource of the Viſtula. In Saxon 
it divides the capital city Dreſden into what is called the Old and New 

Town, which are united by a ſtone, bridge, fix hundred and eighty- 

' five paces long, and ſeventeen broad, containing eighteen arches, 

Meiſſen, ten miles. north-weſt of Dreſden, is likewiſe ſituated on this 

river, over which is a bridge, ſupported by ſtone piers, but the upper 

part is of wood: this bridge is conſidered as a maſterpiece of art, the 
middle arch, which is ſeventy-five paces wide, being kept together 
| by a ſingle wooden peg. The Elbe bounds the Old Mark of Bran- 
denburgh toward the eaſt, and there receives the Havel. It is the 
principal river in Lower Saxony. Ar Hamburgh it becomes e 
tremely broad, and has ſufficient depth for large ſhips ; it diſcharges MW 
its waters into the German Ocean, where ſtands the fortreſs of Gluk- 

ſtat. Few fiſh are found in this river. „„ 
The principal rivers of France which have their ſources in that 

kingdom are the Loire, the Garonne, and the Seine; theſe all dil. 

charge their waters into the Atlantic. The Loire is a larger river 
than the Rhone, already deſcribed. It riſes in the mountains of Ce- 
vennes, in Languedoc (now diſtributed into five departments); it 
takes its courſe north and norch - weſt, till it, paſſes the city of Orleans, 

in the Orleanois (now the department of the Loire); it afterward 
purſues a courſe ſouth-weſt and. weft, by Tours and Angers, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the bay of Biſcay, forty miles below Nantes; 
its whole courſe, with all its windings, is computed, to be five hun- 
red miles, receiving in its progreſs the Allier, Cher, Indra, Creufe, 
Vienne, and Maine. It has a. communication with the Seine by 
means of the canals of Briare and Otleans. In November 1 790, it 
overflowed its banks, and laid a large extent of country under water, 

The GARONNE riſes at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the county of 

Cominges; it becomes navigable at Muret, on the confines of Lan- 
guedoc; in its courſe it is joined by many rivers; it paſſes Touloule 
and Bourdeaux,/below. which it receives the Dordogne, a river nearly 

-- equal] to it in conſequence; .theſe. united ſtreams then take the name 
ol the Gironde, become very, broad, and diſembogue into the bay of 
Biſcay. By means of this river, and a noble canal, a junction has 
been formed between the Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, 

Tais canal is a work of ſuch grandeur and utility as to merit a pat. 
ticufar deſcription here. 8 5 5 
The ROvAL CANAL, formed in order to make a communt- 
cation between the Atlantic Ocean and the gulf of Lyons, in tit 
Mediterranean, that veſſels might paſs from one ſea into the othe 
without going round by Spain, is one of the nobleſt works that an 
country has ever produced. Under, Louis XIV. Paul Riquet, of 


Bezieres, after employing twenty years in a minute conſideration a 
Sg 7 evelſ 
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Part 1. 2 RIVERS. | *'FIT 
every particular, during which he had no other counſellor than his 
gardener, completed his plan. The firſt ſtone was laid in the year 

1667, and the canal was opened in 1681, but it was not completed 

until many years after. | 

This canal begins at the harbour of Cette, on the Mediterranean, 
and traverſes the lake of Thau, and a quarter of a mile below Tou- 
louſe is conveyed by three fluices into the Garonne. It is every 
where fix feet deep; ſo that a cargp of eighteen hundred quintals 
may be forwarded to any place upon it, and its breadth, from one 

bank to the other, is a hundred and forty- four feet. . 

At St. Ferreol, a quarter of a mile below Revel, between two rocky 
hills, that are in the form of a half- moon, is a large reſervoir, twelve 
hundred, fathoms in length, five huadred in breadth,” and twenty deep, 
the whole ſurface being ſix hundred and eighty-ſeven'thoufand four 

hundred and thirty-eight feet. Into this baſon of water the rivulet of 
Laudot, "HK runs down, the hills, is received, and encloſed by a 
wall two thouſand four hundred feet Jong, a hundred and thirty-two 
in height, and twenty-four feet thick, having a ſtrong dam, deferided 
| by a. ſtrong wall of free: ſtone. Under the dam runs an arched paſ- 
ſage zeaching to the main wall, where three large cocks, of caſt braſs, 
are turned and ſhut by means of iron bars; and theſe cocks diſcharge 
the water, through mouths as large as a man's body, into an arched 
aqueduct, where it runs through the outer wall, and when got beyond 
it, goes under the name of the river Laudot; continuing its courſe 
to the canal called Rrgole de la Plaine. Thence it is conveyed to 
another fine reſervoir, near Naurouſe, two hundred fathoms in length, 
a hundred and fifty, in breadth, with the depth of ſeven feet; and out 


, of this baſon it is conveyed, by means of fluices, both to the Medi- 
y terranean Sea and to the ocean, eee the canal requires it. 
it Though the above cocks remain open for ſome months ſucceſſively, 
. yet there is no viſible diminution of the water in the great reſervoir. 
of Near Bezietes are eight ſluices, which form a regular and grand caſ- 
„ cade, nine hundred and thirty-ſix feet long, and ſixty-ſix high, by 
le means of which veſſels may paſs acroſs the river Orb, and continue 
y | their voyage on the canal. Above it, between Bezieres and Gape- 
Xe itan, is the Mal- Pat, where the canal is conveyed for the length of 
of a2 hundred and twenty fathoms, under a mountain cut into a very lofty 
13 arcade, the greateſt part of which is lined with free-ſtone, except 
1 toward the end, where it is only hewn through the rock, which is 
fo of a (oft, fulpaureous. ſubſtance. At Agde is a round fluice, with 

| three, openings, three different depths of the water meeting there; 
i- and the gates are ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that veſſels may paſs through _ 
ie by opening which fluice the maſter pleaſes; an invention that ſtruck 
er the great Vauban himſelf with admiration. The leffer rivers and 
7 WW: fireams, that might have prejudiced the canal, have been carriłd under 
of it by water-courles, forty-four in number, befide eight bridges. 
of This canal coft thirteen millions of livres, (ſomething more than 


I half a million ſterling) part of which money was furniſhed by the 
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paſſing on it, for every hundred weight paid twenty ſous, (10d. Eng. 


ceivers, compt:olle!s, lieutenants, clerks, and watchmen, annual] 


mules or horſes; theſe go and return at ſtated times. According to 


de undertaken afreſh. It is full of angles and turns that do not ap- 
| pear neceſſaiy; and on the contrary, in one or two places has been 


only ſtore-houles for wood. The ifle du Palais communicates with 


king, and part by the ftates of Languedoc. The king generouſly 
granted to Riquet, the inventor and conductor, and his male heirs, 
all the juriſdiction and revenues belonging to it; fo that the crown 
was not to come into poſſeſſion till the extinction of that line. Ships 


liſh), and even the king himſelf paid the ſame toll for military ſtores, 
&c. ſent by way of this canal; ſo that the revenue, eſpecially in time 
of a briſk trade, was very conſiderable. However, the charges attend- 
ing it are alſo very great; for the ſalaries of the ſeveral directors, re- 


amounted to one hundred thouſand livres (40001. ſterling), beſide the | 
gp expence of repairs. The counts of Caraman, deſcendants of We 
iguet, were alſo obliged to keep paſſage-boats, which are drawn by 


Mr. Swinburne, 360 boats navigate this canal, each of which per. 
forms annually fix voyages. The conveyance of goods is paid for 
by the league; paſſengers pay by the day. The proprietors of the 
works receive a thouſand livres (430. 155. ſterling) each voyage. 
The whole annual income, the ſame writer ſtates to be 2,160,000 
livres (94, 500. ſterling), the current expences and coſts of repairs 
are ſuppoſed to amount, one year with another, to 1,610,000 livres 
(70,4371. 10s. ſterling) per annum, and the net profits to 550,000 
livres (24, 0621. 10s. ſterling). Travels, Fol. II. page 369. The 
length of this canal from Toulouſe to Bezieres, where it joins the 
river Orb, is 125,435 French toiſes, equal to one hundred and fiſt)- 
two Engliſh miles. The ſyſtem of inland navigation,“ ſays the 
ſame writer, „has been ſo much improved of late years, that I make 
no doubt but this canal would be ſhortened many leagues, were it to 


driven ſtraight at an enormous expence, through numberleſs obſta. 
cles, when a ſhort ſweep would have conveyed the waters, with 
reater eaſe, and leſs expence, to the place of their deſtination, 
here are fifte-n locks upon it in the fall toward the ocean, and 
forty five on the ſide of the Mediterranean. The higheſt point be. 
tween the two ſeas is at Naurouge, which is elevated one hundred 
toiſes (more than two hundred yards) above the level of each ſhore. 
The canal is carried over thirty-ſeven aqueducts, and croſſed by eight 
_— 8 Swinburne's Travels, Vol. II. page 367. Fn 
The SEINE riſes near Dijon, in Burgundy, (now the departmeni 
of Cote d'Ore); it proceeds in a north-weſtern courſe. Oi 
this river, Paris, the capital of France, is ſituated. It confilts 
of three parts, namely, the town, which lies on the north of the 
Seine, the city, which is environed by that river, and the univerſity, 
which lies to the ſouth of it, with twelve ſuburbs. The city confills 
of three iſlands, formed by the Seine, which are, Viſle du Palais 
Tifle de St. Louis, and l'iſle Louviers : the laſt is ſmall, and contains 


other 


by ſmall craft; but from the laſt oy to its mouth, it is navigable by 
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other parts of the city by means of ſeven ſtone bridges. The prin- 
cipal of theſe is the PN Neve, or New Bridge, which is the fineſt. 
bridge in Paris, It conſiſts of twelve arches, and is ſeventy- two feet 
broad, reckoning the parapets. The middle, or carriage way, is 
thirty feet broad, and on each {ide is a foot-way, raiſed. 

Over the piles on each ſide are alſo ſemicircular lodgments, in 
which are an hundred and ſeventy- eight ſmall ſhops, formerly be- 
longing to the king's footmen, which only ſerve to obſtruct a moſt 
beautiful proſpect. In the centre of the bridge ſtood a fine equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of Henry IV. in braſs, larger than the life, and ſtanding 
on a marble pedeſtal, on the ſides of which are baſſo relieves, with 
inſcriptions, repreſenting the victories and principal actions of that 
hero. At the four corners are tied four flaves, alſo of braſs, who 
trample upon antique arms. This ftately monument is incloſed 
within iron rails. Another ornament of the Pont Neu is the Sama- 
ritaine, a building three ſtories high, in which is an engine that ſup- 
plies ſome parts of the city with water. It is thus named from there 
being in the front a groupe of figures repreſenting the ſtory of Chriſt 
and the Samaritan woman. Theſe ftatues have been taken down, 
by order of the national convention. „ 
Another bridge, called the PoN AU CHANGE, had a ſtatue of 
Louis XIV. in braſs; and both this and the biidge of Notre Dame, 
on which are alſo water-works, have each two rows of houſes upon 
them; thoſe of the firſt being four, and of the laſt two ſtories high. 

The Seine, paſſing through Normandy, (now divided into five 
departments) viſits Rouen, and falls into the Britiſh Channel near 
Havre de Grace. . e | 
The great and ſmall rivers in Spain are ſaid to amount to an hun- 
died and fiſty; the principal of theſe are the Minho, which riſes in 
Galicia; the Douro, which has its ſource in Old Caſtile, in a part of 
the mountains of Idubeda; the Tagus riſes in a mountain in New 
Caſtile, which it paſſes through, the city of Toledo being ſituated on 
its banks, that river encompaſſing it in the form of a horſe-ſhoe. It 
bounds the Portugeuſe province of Beira to the ſouth, paſſes through 
that of Eftramadura, and diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic. Liſbon, 
the capital of Portugal, is ſituated near its mouth. All the great ri- 
vers of Portugal have their ſources in Spain. The Guadiana allo iſ- 
ſues from New Caſtile, deriving its ſource from ſome lakes, at a ſmall 
diſtance from which it takes its courſe between high mountains, and 
thus conceals itſelf for near three miles, till it re-appears in ſome 
fens, but ſoon hides itſelf again amidſt reeds and rocks, which pro- 
bably gave occaſion to the miſtake of loſing itſelf under=ground, 
This river ſeparates the Spaniſh province of Andaluſia from Portu- 
geuſe Algarva. The Guadalquiver, or Great River, by the ancients 
called Bztis, and Tarteſſus, begins its courſe in Andaluſia, where 


, ſeveral ſmall ſtreams iſſuing from Mount Segura unite in a lake, from 


which this river lows. From Corduba to Seville, it is paſſable only 


ſhips 
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ſhips of burden, though dangerous on account of its many fand- 
banks. The Ebro riſes in the mountains of Santillane, in Old Caf. 
tile, from two ſprings, and receives upward of thirty brooks in its 
courſe, becoming navigable near Tudela: its navigation, however, is 
dangerous, on account of its many rocks: at length it diſcharges it- 
ſelf with great rapidity into the Mediterranean, and its mouth forms 
the little iſland of Alfacs. EET | Cans 
All theſe rivers abound in fiſh; and the three principal, the Duero, 
the Tagus, and the Guadiana, divide the kingdom of Spain into 
three parts. | | 5 | 
In the province of Andaluſia is the river Tinto, or Azeche, the 
water of which cannot be drank, it being noxious even to herbs and 
the roots of trees, and having no kind of fiſh, or any living creature, 
to inhabit its waters. | | 
To cloſe the ſurvey of rivers on the European continent, ſome of 
thoſe in Italy muſt neceſſarily be ſpoken of; in which country the 
Apennine mountains take their riſe near the Alps, on the ſea-coaſt, 
in the territories of Genoa, and dividing Italy into almoſt two equal 
parts, reach to the ſtraits that ſeparate Italy trom Sicily, and give riſe 
to an incredible variety of rivers that water this delightful country, 
The largeſt and moſt remarkable of the rivers of Italy are the fol- 
Jowing : „„ 5 5 1 
4 The Po, which riſes in mount Viſo, in Piedmont, one of the 
higheſt of all the Alps, and after receiving upward of thirty ſmall 
rivers, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic, by ſeven different mouths. 
It paſſes through Montferrat, the Milaneſe, and Mantua, laves the. 
borders of the Parmeſan, and a part of the Modeneſe. It often over- 
flows its banks, cauſing great devaſtation, The Apick, in Latin 
Atbeſis, has its ſource in the Rhætian Alps, and waters the cities of 
Trent and Verona, it being the only large river in Lombardy, and 
inſtead of joining the Po, runs, like that river, into the Adriatic. The 
ARNo flows from the Apennine mountains, and falls into the "Tuſcan 
ſea near Piſa. The TIBER riſes alſo out of the Apennine mountains, 
and at a ſmall diſtance from Rome empties itfe}f into that part of 
the Mediterranean called the Tuſcan fea, It is known in Italy by 
the name of Tivere, Its waters are generally ſo thick and muddy 
at Rome, that even horſes are not watered in its ſtream ; but after 
ſtanding two or three days, it works itſelf clear, and becomes fit for 
drinking. The bed of the river being raiſed by the ruins of many 
Houſes which have fallen into it, and its mouth much choaked up, 
it frequently overflows its banks, more eſpecially when a ſtrong ſouth 
wind blows. | „ | 
The principal rivers of England are the Thames, the Severn, and 
the Trent. . ; g | | | 
The THAMEs, if conſidered with reſpect to its courſe and naviga- 
tion, is not to be equalled by any river in the known world, Ir riſes 
from a ſmall ſpring a little to the ſouth-weſt of Cirenceſter, in Glou- 
ceſterſhire; and, taking its courſe eaſtward, 3 
| , echlade 
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Lechlade for veſſels of fifty tons, and there receives the river Colne, 
2bout one hundred and thirty-eight miles from London, From 
Lechlade it continues its courſe north-eaſt to Oxford, where it re- 
ceives the Charwell; after which it runs ſouth-weſt to Abingdon, 
and from thence to Dorcheſter, where it receives the Thame, and 
continuing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, lows from the borders of Berkſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, and paſſing by 
a number of towns and fine villages, proceeds by Weſtminſter and 
London, to Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, Graveſend, and ſo 
on to the ſea, It is impoſſible to repreſent the beauties with which 
the banks of this noble river are embelliſhed from Windſor to Lon- 
don; beſide numerous villages, they are adorned with the magnificent 
houſes and fine gardens of the nobility and gentry. The tide flows 
as high as Richmond-in Surry, which, following the winding courſe 
of the river, is ſeventy miles from the ſea. At London the depth is 
ſufficient for the navigation of large ſhips, which renders it the great- 
eſt port for trade in the univerſe. The water is juſtly efteemed ex- 
ceeding wholeſome, and fit for uſe in very long voyages, during 
which it will work itſelf perfectly fine. It likewiſe abounds with a 
great variety of fiſh. BE . | 

The deſcription of this renowned river, in Sir John Denham's 
poem of Cowper's Hill, has been much admired. A part only is in- 
ſerted here, / | 


Thames, the moſt. lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons 
By his old Sire, to his embraces runs; 
Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. = 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind; 
Where he tg boaſt or to diſperſe his ſtores, 
Full of the tribute of his grateful ſhores, 
Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
So that to us no thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 5 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 5 


Although it is the current opinion that the Thames had its name 
from the conjunction of the Thame and Iſis, yet it is always called 
Thames before it comes near the Thame. This the annotator on 
| Camden proves from ancient records, and adds, © it may be ſaſely 

affirmed, that it does not occur under the name of Ifis in any charter 

or authentic hiſtory; and that the name is no where heard of, ex- 
cept among ſcholars; the common people all along, from the ſpring- 
head to Oxford, calling it by no other name but that of the Thames. 
dee Gibſon's Camden, Vol. I. page 99. | | 
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The SEVERN rifes from a ſmall lake on the vaſt mountain of 
Plynlimmon, in Montgomeryſhire, and is the principal beauty of 
the county, in which it receives ſo many ſmall ſtreams, that it be- 
comes navigable near the town of Montgomery. It paſſes through 
the middle of Shropſhire ; on its banks are the towns of Shrewſbury - 
and Bridgenorth ; its courſe is through the centre of Worceſterſhire, 
from north to ſouth, the city of Worceſter and town of Tewkeſbury 
are ſituated on its borders. Entering Glouceſterſhire, it runs by the 
City of Glouceſter, and diſcharges itſelf into a large bay, which, from 
the commercial city in its vicinity, is called Briſtol Channel. About 
fifteen miles from its mouth a navigable canal has been conſtructed, 
which conveys the waters of. the Severn to within about two miles 
of Cirenceſter; they are then conveyed by a tunnel or archway, the 
height of which is fifteen feet above the ſurface of the water, through 
Saperton hill, two miles and three furlongs in extent, fur the purpoſe 
of communicating with the Thames at Lechlade. In November, 
1789, this navigation was completed. The Severn is diſtinguiſhed 
for the abundance of ſalmon which frequent it, and lampreys are al- 
moſt peculiar to it; this fiſh reſembles an cel in ſhape, but inſtead 
of gills has nine holes on each fide of the neck: they are in ſeaſon in 
the ſpring of the year, when they have a delicious taſte, which abates 
as the ſummer advances. _ 

The TI RENT riſes among the moor-lands in the north-weſt part 
of Staffordſhire, and has its waters increaſed by ſeveral rivulets, with 
the Sow, Charnet, Eccleſhell-water, and other ſtreams, and then 
runs to the eaſtward. It becomes navigable at Burton upon Trent, 
where it leaves this county, and flowing through the counties of 
Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, diſcharges itſelf into the Humber, 
that great receptacle of the northern rivers. It runs a courſe of near 
two hundred miles: it enters Nottinghamſhire: at the ſouth-weſt 
point, where it is joined by the Erwaſh, and runs to the eaſtward 
till it reaches Newark, where it forms an iſland ; and turning to the 
north, after a courſe of about fourteen miles, it forms the boundary 
of that county on the fide of Lincolnſhire. Poets have derived the 
name of this river from thirty kinds of fiſh which are found in it, and 
from thirty ſtreams which flow into it. | 


The bounteous Trent, that in himſelf enſeams : 
Both thirty ſorts of fiſh, and thirty ſundry ſtreams. 


But this ought only to be confidered as a poetical fiction. Mr. 
Pennant determines the name to be Saxon, and ſays it is derived 
from its rifing from three heads. The Dove riſes in the moſt north- 
ern point of Staffordſhire, forming the boundary between it and Der- 
byſhire, and joins the Trent a little below Burton, The Sow riſes 
a few miles to the weſt of Newcaſtle under Line, and running to the 
ſouth-eaſt, falls into the Trent. They are all well ſtocked with fiſh, 
eſpecially the Trent, A canal has been formed from Cheſterfield, 
in Derbyſhire, which, paſling through the northern part of Notting- 


-hamſhire, communicated with the Trent juſt below Gainſborough; 
8 | - : 1 th 
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it was begun in 1773. and completed in the year 1775. In its 
courſe a ſubterranean tunnel is cut through Norwoodhill, which ex- 
tends 2850 yards, or upward of a mile and a half, which is fo per- 
fectly ſtraight, that the termination at one end may be ſeen at the 
other. The arch is twelve feet high, nine feet three inches wide, 
and in the deepeſt part thirty-ſix yards below the ſurface of the 
earth, By means of the numerous canals which are now formed 
in the north of England, a communication is opened between the 
Trent and the Merſey, or quite acroſs the kingdom, from eaſt to 
weſt. 1 a 

The rivers which fall into the HumBER are the Ouſe, or Northern 
Ouſe, and thoſe which fall into it, as the Dun or Don, the Derwent, 
the Calder, the Aire, the Mharſe, the Nidd, the Yore, and the Swale. 
The Ouſe riſes in the weſt-north-weſt fide of Yorkſhire, and chiefly 
runs to the ſouth-eaſt. The Dun, or Don, riſes in the hills near 
the ſouth- weſt end of Yorkſhire, where it is called the Sheaf, and 
running to the ſouthward till it has reached Sheffield, turns 'to the 
north-eaſt, and falls into the Ouſe. The Calder has its ſource in 
the edge of Lancaſhire, and entering the ſouth-weſt {ide of Yorkſhire, 
runs eaſtward, and joins the river Aire. The Aire has its ſpring at 
the foot of a high hill, called Pennigent, running ſlowly, and chiefly 
to the eaſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the Ouſe. The Wharſe, or 
Wherſe, riſes among the hills in the weſt of Yorkſhire, and runs 
with a ſwift and impetuous current, moſtly to the ſouth-eaſt, till it 
falls into the Ouſe. The Swale riſes among the north-weſt hills of 
Yorkſhire, and running chiefly to the ſouth-eaſt, joins the Nidd, 
about four miles below Borough-bridge. The Derwent, which di- 
vides the north and eaſt ridings, riſes in the north-eaſt of Yorkſhire, 
near the ſea-coaft, between Whitby and Scarborough, and firſt runs 
to the ſouth, then winds to the weft, and again to the ſouth, falling 
into the Ouſe. The Hull has its ſource in the Woulds, whence it 
runs moſtly to the ſouthward, paſſing near Beverley, and falls into 
the Humber; they afford abundance of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, trout, 
and craw-fih, Into theſe principal rivers a great number of rivulets 
diſcharge themſelves. _ Z 3 

The Humber is formed at the confluence of the Ouſe, and may 
rather be conſidered as a narrow bay than a river, being throughout 
its ſhort courſe extremely wide. Its whole extent, quite to Spurn- 
head, a narrow peninſula which terminates Yorkſhire to the ſouth- 
eaſtward, is not more than thirty-ſix miles. Yorkſhire partakes of 
the advantage derived from that great modern improvement, naviga- 
ble canals. A deſign was formed to obtain a communication de- 
tween the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts, acroſs Lancaſhire and Vork- 
ſhire, by means of a canal, proceeding from the river Merſey, at 
Liverpool, to the river Ouſe, at Selby, about ſixteen miles above its 
junction with the Humber, but the whole plan has not been com- 
pleted; however, the canal is rendered navigable acroſs the county 
of Tork, from Holme- bridge, four miles north-weſt of Skipton, ns 

a ; - 4 5 ; : t . 
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the Ouſe, paſſing by Leeds; and an act of parliament has paſſed the 
houſe of commons to enable the proprietors to borrow. an additional 
Jum for the purpoſe of completing this deſign. From this canal a 
branch is formed, about three miles in extent, to Bradford. Ano. 


ther of ſmall extent is fo;med near Wakefield, to facilitate the com- 


- 


munication between that place and Halifax. | 

When ſpeaking of canals, that aſtoniſhing work which was begun 
in the early part of the laſt century, and in its progreſs and comple- 
tion proved ſo highly intereſting to the moſt populous and wealthy 
part of this country, ought not to be unnoticed. | 

The moſt noble undertaking for the purpole of ſupplying the cies 
of London and Weſtminſter, and many parts cf their envnons, vn th 
that neceſſary of life, water, is by means of the NEW RIVER, wi ch 
is conducted in an artificial canal, extending through a winds 
courſe of thirty-eight miles three quarters and ſixteen poles, from t 
ſprings of Chagwell and Amwell, near Ware, in Hertfordſhire, t. 
was undertaken in the year 1606, by Mr. Hugh Middleten, citizen 
and goldimith of London, who was after ward knighted, and at leng:h 
created a baronet ; but the title is now extinct. In about five years 
he had brought the waier as far as Enfield, but having met with great 
difficulties, and ſtrong oppoſition, he found himſelf extremely unpo» 
veriſhed by the undertaking, and applied to the lord mayor and cor- 


' poration of London for aſſiſtance, but they refuſing to be concerned, 


he made a more ſucceſsful application to James I. who, in the year 
1612, engaged to bear half the expence of the concern on becoming 
a half partner in it; but the king was excluded from interfering at 
all in its management. The ſums paid out of the Exchequer, at va- 
rious times, from Eaſter 1612 to September 1614, in conſequence of 


this covenant, were 6, 347]. In the following year, water was 
brought into the baſon called © the New River Head,” at Hinglon. 


It was then thought to be an object worthy of attention, and Sir 
Hugh Middleton dividing his moiety into thirty-ſix ſhares, fold. 
tweaty-nine of them. It was not, however, until the year 1633 
that any dividend of profit was made, and Sir Hugh died in the year 
1631; the proportion to each twenty-ninth ſhare then was 111. 195, 
1d, the ſecond dividend was only 3/. 48. 2d. and inſtead of a third, 
a call upon the partners was expected to be made, Charles I. ſup- 
poſing little advantage would accrue from the undertaking, re- con- 


veyed to Sir Hugh Middleton, in his life-time, the royal moiety, on 


condition of having ſecured to him and his ſucceſſors a fee-farm-rent 
of 500/. per annum. This moiety was likewiſe divided into thirty- 
fix ſhares, which were called “ the king's ſhares,” the other. twenty- 
nine * the adventurers;z” which latter 540 been incorporated by let- 
ters patent, in the year 1619, by the name of “ the New River 
Company;“ and the government of the company's affairs was lodged 
in theſe twenty- nine proprietors. Ia the year 1766, one of the 


king's ſhares was ſold by public auction for 4, 400l. and in 1770, 


another king's ſhare, or one ſeventy-ſecond part of the whole, was 
7 b | purchaſed 
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purchaſed at a public auction for 6,700]. This corporation conſiſts 


of a governor, deputy-governor, treaſurer, and twenty fix directors, 
2 collector and his aſſiſtant, a ſurveyor and his deputy, collectors, and 
workmen. The canal called the New River“ is carried over two 
vales, in wooden frames, or troughs, lined with lead; in its courſe 
are forty- three fluices, and over it are two hundred and fifteen bridges, 
In ſome parts it is conveyed through ſubterranean paſſages. 

in the year 1770, the firſt ſtone of a new office for this company 
was laid, on the banks of the Thames, the ſite of which building is 
that of the play-houſe where Shakeſpeare acted. | 

Sir Hugh Middleton left by his will ſome of his ſhares to the Gold- 
ſmiths' company, to be divided among its poor members. g 

The baronet was poſſeſſed of mines in Cardiganſhire, which 
he is ſaid to have worked to ſo great advantage, as to have cleared 
two thouſand pounds a month for ſeveral years together, which en- 
abled him to bring the New River water to London; but Mr. Pen- 
nant ſays he expended the whole on that great object, and was ſo 
reduced, as to ſupport himſelf by becoming an hireling ſurveyor. 
Tour in Wales, Vol. II. page 30. One of his female deſcendants, 


being in very reduced circumſtances, was lately voted a ſmall annu- 


ity by the corporation of London, in conſequence of a petition which 
the preſented, | 


' Rivers of Nox TH AMERICA, 


America is extremely well watered by rivers, not only for the 
ſupport of animal life, and all the advantages of fertility, but for the 
convenience of trade, and the intercourſe of the diſtant inhabitants 


by water, In North America, the great river Mrss1s81PPI runs 


chiefly from north to ſouth, receiving in its courſe many large rivers, 
ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine or the Danube, navigable almoſt from 
their ſources, and laying open the inmoſt receſſes of this continent, 
Near the heads of theſe are extenſive lakes of freſh water, which 
have a communication with each other, and with the great river 
ST. LAURENCE. On the eaſtern ſide of North America are the fine 
rivers Hupson, DELAWARE, James, PoToWMACK, SUSQUEHAN= 
NA, CONNECTICUT, and ſeveral others of great length and depth. _ 
The rivers which flow weſtward, and diſcharge themſelves into 
the Pacific Ocean are very imperfectly known; among theſe, the 
OREOAN, or River oF THe WEST, is probably by far the largeſt, 
Captain Cook proceeded a confiderable way up it in the year 1778, 
and through the whole extent of his navigation it was found to be 
broad, deep, and rapid, ſo that it may be ſuppoſed to take its riſe in 


* 


the central part of the American continent. 


The BourBow has only been traced from a very extenſive lake, 
which has received the ſame name; its courſe is toward Hudſon's 
bay, above the fifty-fifth degree of north latitude, | CI > 

The vaſt river Mississ1pPT is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from three 
or four ſprings, which unite at about 469 north latitude, and 980 


welt longitude, it has been aſcended as high as 45% north, about one 
| 14 | hundred 
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hundred and fifty miles above the Palls of St. Anthony. Tts courſe 


vince, to the eaſtward. 


extends about three thouſand nies, compriſing its continual flexions. 
It proceeds in a ſouth-eaſt direction, till it arrives at about 389 north 
latitude, and then proceeds almoſt due ſouth. till it arrives at Weſt 
Florida, where it again runs to the ſouth-eaſt. >» 
It receives the 1iver St. Pierre, or St. Peter, on the weſtward, 
near the Falls of St. Anthony, and the Moingona in the ſame direc- 


tion, about 41“ north latitude; from the eaſtward, the Fox river; 


and the Illinois below 40%. A little lower, the noble Miſauris runs 
into it from the weſtward ; the Ohio joins it from the eaſtward, 
At 339, the White river and the Paniaſſas firſt join, and then pour 
their united ſtreams into this grand receptacle of waters, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea by many openings, moſt of which have but 
little depth of water. 1 | | 50 


The Miſſiſſippi, after being joined by the Miſauris, is about ſix 


miles wide, and continues its courſe ſoutherly, no conſiderable ſtream 
falling into it after this for between two and three hundred miles, 
when it is joined by the Ohio. The country on each fide the Miſ- 
ſifſippi to this place is exceedingly fine, the climate warm and 

agreeable, . | | | 


The navigation of the Miffppi is very tedious, even in deſcend- 


ing, as it is not deemed ſafe to ſail down it during the night; the 
river being conſtantly encumbered with floating trees, which the 


winds tear from its banks, and precipitate into the water. The 


aſcent is ſtill more difficult and tedious, Proceeding northward from 
its mouth, the adjacent country is one continued level ſpot, covered 
with vaſt foreſts of trees, which fo entirely intercept the winds, as to 


cCauſe a dead calm conſtantly to prevail, ſo that in this part it com- 


monly takes a month to fail only twenty leagues. When theſe fo- 


reſts ceaſe, the remainder of the navigation is obſtructed by ſtrong 


currents, ſo that boats ſeldom advance farther than five or fix leagues 
in a whole day. This river bounds Louiſiana, now a Spaniſh pro- 


U 


The Onto, or Fair River, which Mr. Jefferſon calls 5 the molt 
beautiful river upon earth,” riſes in ſeveral branches, ſome of which 


ſpring near lake Erie, and others within a few miles of lake Ontario, 


It is called the Alleghaney until it is joined by the Monongahela, which 
riſes from the weſt ſide of the. Alleghaney mountains, in a great num- 


ber of ſmall ſtreams, that unite, and, together with the Alleghaney, 
form this river, about 40% 35! north latitude, when it takes the name 


of Ohio. Its general courſe afterward inclines to the ſouth-weſt, and 
takes a remarkably winding ſerpentine form. At Fort Pit, where 
the junction is made, it is a mile wide, but grows much wider before 
it joins the Mifliflippi, which is in latitude 369 8“ north, receiving 
ſeveral ſtreams in its courſe thither, SE iy ; 

The country between the lakes and the junction of the Ohio and 


Miſſiſſippi, for ſeveral hundred miles, is level, and has an excellent 


. ſoil; the climate is healthy and agreeable, and the winters ſhort and - 
moderate: its natural productions are numerous and valuable: it : 
pe . | | we 
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well ſtocked, but not encumbered with timber trees, ſo that no 

country in the world is capable of nobler improvements. | 

_ Great part of this country is now ſettled, and new ſtates are 

forming; one called Kentuckey ſends repreſentatives and ſenators to 

congreſs. : 55 1 : | 
None of theſe American rivers are ated upon by tides, the copious 

efflux cauſing the waters conſtantly to proceed with rapidity toward 


the mouth, ſo that no ſhips can proceed upward in any of thele ri= 


vers, and the commercial benefits which they yield are only internal, 
furniſhing a ready conveyance for the productions of the country, 
but incapable of bringing back any foreign articles. In the riſ- 
ing ſtate of Kentucky many ſhips are built, which floating down 
the Ohio, proceed to the gulf of Mexico, and taking the benefit 
of the current, which conſtantly ſets in to the northward through 
the Bahama ſtraits, arrive at their deſtined port on the eaſtern coaſt 
of North America, with great celerity and ſafety. One material 
impediment, however, to this navigation on the Ohio, is a conſider- 
able fall, about the Jatitude of 38“ north. Its deſcent is gradual, 
and continued for half a league: the breadth of the river in that 
part is a mile and a quarter, The level of the river by this fall is 
not ſunk more than twenty feet. There is a conſiderable variation 
in the quantity of water which fills the bed of this river at different 
ſeaſons of the year, and when the river becomes ſhallow, the depth 
of water at this fall is only ſufficient to convey light boats down 
the ſtream, _ . 
Below the river Ohio, on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, down to 
its mouth, the country is poſſeſſed for near two hundred miles to the 
eaſtward by the Chickaſaws, a numerous and powerful nation. This 
country is indeed ſandy, and inferior to that juſt deſcribed ; but it 
produces rice and indigo in great perfection. | 

The IsLE of QRLEANs, at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, in 299 
| $8' latitude, and 89“ 59/ weſt longitude from Greenwich, is a very 
beautiful and fertile ſpot of ground, on which the French bad a con- 
ſiderable city, named New Orleans, which is the capital, and indeed 
the only city of Louiſiana, It is fortified in a regular manner, and 
according to ſome French authors, has about fix hundred handſome 
houſes, and five pariſh churches, with ſtraight and handſome ſtreets, 
that croſs each other at right angles, but the buildings are chiefly of 
wood, and not remarkable for their beauty. | 

This town owed its riſe to the deluſions which were practiſed by 
the celebrated projector Law upon the French nation. The immenſe 
| wealth which was ſuppoſed to be contained in the mines of. St. Barbe, 
in Louiſiana, cauſed a company to be formed in France, and a na- 
| tional phrenzy long prevailing, vaſt numbers embarked for the pur- 
Poſe of ſettling on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi. They were landed 
at Biloxi, in Weſt Florida, where the far greater number periſhed 
by want and diſappointment, Five years after, the ſurvivors were 
removed to the iſland on which the town of New Orleans was built, 
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and ſo named after the regent of France. The Abbé Raynal aſſerts 
that upward of a million ſterling was ſunk in this diſaſtrous ſcheme, 
#11. Politique, liv. XVI. | | _ 
The ſource of the ST. LawRENCE, the great river of Canada, 
has never been traced, a communication being continued with the 
lakes into the interior country ta a vaſt extent. Carver, indeed, aſ- 
ſerts (Travels, page 76), that the four moſt capital rivers on the con- 
tinent of North America, viz. the St. Lawrence, Miſſiſſippi, Bourbon, 
and Oregon, or river of the weſt, have their ſources very near each 
other ; thoſe of the three former being within thirty miles, the latter 
ſomewhat farther to the weſt; but the evidence on which he makes 
this afizr:ion is by no means clear and concluſive. After a north- 
eaſtern courſe of many hundred miles, it diſcharges its waters into a 
large gulf, extending from 459 3o/ to 519 north latitude; the iſlands 


of Newfoundland and Cape Breton lying between it and the great 


Atlantic Ocean, The river is navigable for large ſhips as high as 
Quebec, which is four hundred miles from its mouth; farther up, 
ſhoals and rocks impede its navigation. The French, while in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canada, induftriouſly exaggerated the difficulties and dan- 
gers attending the navigation of this river; but ſince the, Engliſh 
have poſſeſſed the country, the utmoſt attention has been beſtowed 
to form accurate charts of it, and to give every kind of aſſiſtance for 
the ſafe navigation of it. In executing theſe deſigns, the great Cap- 

tain Cook was for ſome time employed, before he became a circum- 
navigator, in performing which his great abilities were fic{t diſcovered, 
and the foundation laid for his future fame. 


HouDsoN's, or the NoRTH RIVER, riſes within about twenty miles 
* 


of Lake George, and runs to the ſouth, diſcharging itſelf at New 
Lork, or Sandy Hook. This river is navigable for veſſels of one 
hundred tons, as high as Albany, which is a courſe of one hundred 
and fifty miles, and ſhallops may go up eight or ten miles higher. 
The largeſt river in the ſtate ot Pennſylvania is the DELAWARE, 
which riſes in the country of the Five Nations, and flows into the ſea 
at Delaware-bay. It is navigable for near an hundred and fifty 
miles up, after which it has ſome falls; the ſettlements upon this ri- 
ver extend an hundred and fifty miles from the city of Philadelphia, 
which is ſeated on its banks to the weſtward, and on the Schoolkill 
to the eaſtward, which rivers join each other a few miles below the 
city. The lands on the banks of the Delaware are excellent. Its 
courſe is nearly ſouth-eaſt, and it affords great plenty of all ſuch fiſh 
as are common to the climate, eſpecially ſturgeon, which are here 
Eured, and exported in greater abundance than in any other part of 
on, SO T2 | . 1 
The SUsQUAHANNAH riſes in the ſame country, at the diſtance 
of ninety miles from the Apalachian mountains, and runs at firlt 
ſouth-weſt, and then ſouth-eaſt, nearly parallel to the Delaware, ill 
it diſcharges itſelf into Cheſapeak- bay, in Maryland. This river 1s 
likewiſe navigable a great way up the interior country, and, Wow 
| | Uble; 
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ſible, exceeds the other in the pleaſantneſs and fertility of the ſoil 
on its banks, which produces, in great abundance, all ſorts of corn, 
eſpecially wheat. | . d SE | 

The SCHOOLKILL, or SKULKILL, has its ſource in the ſame 
country, running almoſt paraliel to the two other rivers, till at 
Jength it falls into the Delaware, near the city of Philadelphia, 
above which, it is navigable for boats, at leaſt a hundred miles higher 
up the country | | 5 5 

Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in Delaware-bay, 
capable of containing the largeſt fleets, render this province admira- 
bly ſuited for carrying on a foreign trade. The country alſo abounds 
in ſtreams fit for mills, and all other kinds of mechanical expedients 
for eaſing the labour of man; hence there is here manufactured a 
greater quantity of iron than in any province on the continent. 

The bay of Cheſapeak is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt bays perhaps 


jn the world; for it enters the country near three hundred miles 


from the fouth to the north, having the eaſtern ſide of Maryland, 
and a ſmall part of Virginia, on the ſame peninſula, to cover it from 
the Atlantic Ocean. This bay is almoſt eighteen miles broad for a 
conſiderable way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the water in moſt 
places being nine fathom deep, Through its whole extent it re- 
ceives, both on the eaſtern and weſtern ſide, a vaſt number of fine 
navigable rivers: for, beſide thoſe of Maryland, it receives from the 
ſide of Virginia, James-river, York-river, the Rappahanock, and 
the Potowmac. = 
Theſe rivers are not only navigable themſelves for very large veſ- 
ſels a prodigious way into the country, but have ſo many creeks, and 
receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, as render the 
communication of all parts of this country inconceivably more eaſy 
than that of any other. The Potowmac is navigable for near two 
hundred miles; it is nine miles broad at its mouth, and for a vaſt 
way not leſs than ſeven, The other three are navigable upward of 
eighty; and in the windings of their ſeveral courſes approach one 
another ſo nearly, that the diſtance between them is in ſome parts 
not more than ten, and ſometimes not above five miles; while in 
others there is fifty miles between each of theſe rivers. The plant- 
ers, as in Maryland, load and unload veſſels of great burden at their 
own doors; which, as their commodities are of ſmall value in pro- 
portion' to their bulk, is a very neceſſary accommodation. | 
Over a ſtream of water called Cedar Creek, which runs into 
James- river, in the county of Rockbridge, is a natural bridge, which 
Mr. Jefferſon ſtyles the moſt ſublime of Nature's works.” It is 
on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have been cloven through its 
length by ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure juſt at the bridge is, 
by ſome admeaſurements, two hyndred and feventy feet deep, by 
others only two hundred and five. It is about forty five feet wide at 
the bottom, and ninety feet at the top. Its breadth in the middle is 
about ſixty feet, but more at the ends; and the thickneſs of the maſs 
* | | : at 
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at the ſummit of the arch about forty feet. A part of this thicknef 
is conſtituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth to many large 
trees. The reſidue, with the hills on both ſides, is one ſolid rock of 
limeſtone. The arch approaches the ſemi- eliptical form; but the 
larger axis of the ellipſis, which would be the chord of the arch, is 
many times longer than the tranſverſe. Though the ſides of this 
bridge are provided in ſome parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet 
few men have reſolution to walk to them and look over into the 
abyſs. But if the view from the top be painful and intolerable, that 
from below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is impoſſible for 
the emotions arifing from the ſublime to be felt beyond what they 
are here: ſo beautiful an arch! ſo elevated] fo light! &c. ſpringing, 
as it were, up to heaven ! fills the ſpeQator with indeſcribable rap- 
ture. The fiſſure continuing narrow, deep, and ſtraight, for a con- 
ſiderable diſtance above and below the bridge, opens a ſhort but very 
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- the other, each at the diſtance of about five miles. This bridge 


direct way for paſſing over a valley which, without this means, muſt 
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charges its waters into the ſound oppoſite to Long Iſland. About 


pleaſing view of the north mountain on one ſide, and Blue ridge on 


gives name to the county of Rockbridge, and furniſhes a public and 


have been croſſed very circuitoully. Feferſon's' Notes on Virginia, 


page 36. | | 5 | | 
CoNNECTICUT river riſes in New Hampſhire ſtate, latitude 45? 


107%; it purſues a remarkably ſtraight courſe to the ſouth, and diſ- 


one hundred and forty miles from its ſource, near the town of Wal- 
pole, are very rapid falls, the force of which is cauſed by the water's 
being encloſed by two rocks within a ſpace of about thirty feet, and 
falling into a broad baſon below. Over theſe rocks a bridge was 
conſtructed in the year 1784, in ſuch an elevation as to be inaccel- 
fible to the higheſt floods. From theſe falls to the mouth of the i- 
yer the diſtance is about one hundred and ſixty miles. 


Rivers of SouTH AMERICA, 


The extenſive ſurvey here taken of the aqueous parts of the globe, 
in which not only the wonders of the great deep have been explored, 
but the courſes and properties of mighty rivers delineated, remains 
to be cloſed by a deſcription of the three moſt majeſtic floods which 
conſtitute the chief grandeur of the ſouthern continent of America. 
Proceeding from north to ſouth, theſe are the Oronooko, or Orinoko, 
the river of Amazons, ſometimes called the Orellana, but more pro- 
perly the Maragnon, and the Plate River, or Rio de la Plata, The) 
all run in the general direction of from weſt to eaſt. 

The Oronogke forms one boundary for Guiana, It is ſaid to be 
ſeven hundred and fifty-hve leagues in length, from its ſource, i 
Popayan, near the Pacific Ocean, to its diſcharge into the Atlantic, 
in 9 north latitude, where its impetuoſity is fo great, that it ſtems 

the moſt powerful tides, and preſerves the freſhneſs of its waters © 
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the diſtance of twelve leagues out at ſea, The Oronooko in the 
month of April begins to ſwell, and continues to rife during five 
months; the ſixth it remains at its greateſt height; in October it 
begins to ſubſide, and falls gradually until the month of March; 
during which month it remains at a fixed ſtate of its utmoſt diminu- 
tion, This regular riſe and fall of its waters is unqueſtionably pro- 
duced by the rainy and the dry ſeaſons, which alternately prevail in 
this part of the world, The ſtupendous rivers of South America 
have not eſcaped the poet's eye, and are finely deſcribed by a Bri- 
uſh bard, | 


Nor leſs thy world, Columbus, drinks refreſh'd 
The laviſh moiſture of the melting year. 
| Wide ofer his iſles, the branching Oronoque 
Rolls a brown deluge; and the native drives 
To dwell aloft on lite-ſufficing trees, 
At once his dome, his robe, his food, and arms. 
Swell'd by a thouſand ſtreams, impetuous hutl'd 
From all the roaring Andes, huge deſcends _ 
The mighty Orellana. Scarce the muſe 
Dares ftretch her wing o'er this enormous maſs 
Of ruſhing water ; ſcarce ſhe dares attempt 
The ſea-like Plata; to whoſe dread expanſe 
Continuous depth, and wondrous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills, With unabated force, 

In ſilent dignity they ſweep along, | 
And traverſe realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 
And fruitful deſerts, worlds of ſolitude, | 
Where the ſun ſhines, and feaſons teem in vain, 

Unſeen and unenjoy'd. Forſaking theſe, | 

O'er peopled plains they fair-diffufive flow, 

And many a nation feed, and circle ſafe, 

In their ſoft boſom, many a happy iſle; 

The ſeat of blameleſs Pan, yet undiſturb'd 

By chriſtian crimes and Europe's cruel ſons. 

Thus pouring on they proudly ſeek the deep, 
Whole vanquiſh'd tide, recoiling from the ſhock, 

Yields to this liquid weight of half the globe; 

And Ocean trembles for his green domain, 


Columbus, in his third voyage of diſcovery, which commenced on 


the zoth of May, 1498, taking a more ſouthern courſe than he had 
purſued in his two former voyages, diſcovered the iſland of Trinidad, 
on the coaſt of Guiana, near the mouth of this great river, on the 
firſt of Auguſt following. The ſwell occafioned by its waters pour- 
ing into the ocean was ſo great as to expoſe the ſhips to extreme danger, 
but after long combating the currents and tremendous waves with 
doubtſul ſucceſs, he conducted his ſquadron ſafe through a narrow 
ſttait, which ſeparates that iſland from the continent; this he called 
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& Becca del Drago,” the dragon's mouth. He juſtly concluded that 
ſuch a vaſt body of water muft flow through a country of immenſe 
extent, and that he was now arrived at that continent which it had 
long been the object of his wiſhes to diſcover. Full of that idea, he 
ſtood to the weſt, along the coaſt of thoſe provinces now known by 
the names of Paria and Comana,  _, = | 

The Oronooko, though a river only of the third or fourth magni. . 
tude in the new world, far ſurpaſſes the largeſt rivers in our hemif- 


phere. It rolls toward the ocean ſuch a vaſt body of water, and 


ruſhes into it with ſuch impetuous force, that when it meets the tide, 
which on that coaſt riſes to an uncommon height, their colliſion oc- 
caſions a ſwell and agitation of the waters no leſs ſurpriſing than 
formidable. | 7 | ; 

The River of the Amazons, which is the northern boundary of 
Braſil, as it has its ſource among the Andes, which are the higheſt 


mountains on this globe, ſo it is the greateſt river in the world. Its 


riſe is not far from the Pacific Ocean, and it runs in an eaſtern courſe, 
according to Ulloa and Condamine, more than twelve hundred 
leagues, in which progrels it received above fixty conliderable rivers, 
In ſome parts it divides into ſeveral branches, encompaſſing a multi- 
tude of iſlands, and at length diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic 
Ocean, directly under the equinoctial line, by a channel one hundred 
and fifty miles broad. „ | | 
The firſt European who failed down the river of Amazons, or as 
it is more properly called the Maragnon, was Francis Orellana, ſoon 


after the conqueſt of Peru, in the year 1541. He was next in com- 


mand to Gonzalo Pizarro, the governor of Quito, and a brother of 
that heinous barbarian who ſlaughtered or enſlaved the Peruvians, 
alike regardleſs of every reſtraint from the calls of juſtice, as inſenſi- 
ble to the feelings of humanity. Gonzalo Pizarro, with a body of 


. Spaniſh ſoldiers, and ſome thouſand Indians, attempted to penetrate 


into the interior receſſes of the American continent, expecting to 
acquire great wealth in countries poſſeſſed by other tribes of Indians; 
but in his whole progreſs, neither inhabitants, nor ſilver, nor gold, 
ſupplied him and his followers with their expected prey, but a fate 
more merited purſued them, for they encountered ſuch hardſhips 
from inceſſant rains, want of ſubſiſtence, and continual exertions in 
cutting their way through thick woods, or wading through marſhes 
and moraſſes, that many of the party periſhed miſerably ; at length, 
the ſurvivors reached. the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers 
whoſe waters pour into the Maragnon, and contribute to its gran- 
deur. There a bark was built, and fifty ſoldiers, under the command 
of Orellana, proceeded in it down the ſtream, ſent by Pizarro to pio- 
cure food for their periſhing aſſociates; but no principle of honour, 
or emotion of pity, could actuate ſuch men; Orellana, regardleſs of 
their ſituation whom he had left on ſhore, determined to abandon 
them to their fate, to follow the courſe of the ſtream, and explore 
the countries through which. it paſſed. | | 
ES | | | Pizarro 
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Pizarro had no ſuſpicion of the treachery of his officer until he 
learnt the fatal tidings by one of the fifty in the bark, and this man 
had been landed on a deſert ſhore, there to periſh, becauſe he expreſſed 
his abhorrence of ſach a cruel betrayal of truſt : Pizarro having pro- 
ceeded onward, happening to reach the ſpot, and hearing the dread- 
ful tidings, immediately attempted a return to Quito, which was at 
the diſtance of twelve hundred miles. In this deſponding retrogra- 

dation, hunger compelled them to feed on roots and berries, and 
even to gnaw the leather of their ſaddles and ſword-belts. Four 
thouſand Indians and two hundred and ten Spaniards periſhed in this 
wild, diſaſtrous expedition, which continued near two years; and 
only fourſcore got back to Quito, naked like ſavages, and fo ema- 
ciated by famine and fatigue, that they appeared more like ſpectres 
than men. | | | | 35 

Of Orellana's enterpriſe, Dr. Robertſon ſpeaks as follows. 
„ This ſcheme of Orellana's was as bold as it was treacherous. 
For, if he be chargeable with the guilt of having violated his duty 

to his commander, and with having abandoned his fellow-ſoidiers in 

| a pathleſs deſert, where they had hardly any hopes of ſucceſs, or even 
of ſafety, but what were founded on the ſervice which they expected 
from the bark; his crime is, in ſome meaſure, balanced by the glory 
of having ventured upon a navigation of near two thouſand leagues, 
through unknown nations, in a veflel haſtily conſtructed, with green 
timber, and by very anſkNol hands, without proviſions, without a 
compaſs, or a pilot, But his courage and alacrity ſupplied every 
defect. Committing himſelf fearleſs]y to the guidance of the ſtream, 

| the Napo bore him along to the ſouth, until he reached the great 
channel of the Maragnon. Turning with it toward the coaſt, he 
held on his courſe in that direction. He made frequent deſcents on 
both ſides of the river, ſometimes ſeizing by force of arms the provi- 
ſions of the fierce ſavages ſeated on its banks; and ſometimes pro- 
curing a ſupply of food by a friendly intercourſe with more gentle 
tribes. After a long ſeries of dangers, which he encountered with 
amazing fortitude, and of diſtreſſes which he ſupported with no leſs 
magnanimity, he reached the ocean, where new perils awaited him. 

| Theſe he likewiſe ſurmounted, and got ſafe to the Spaniſh ſettlement 

in the iſland Cubagua; .thence he ſailed to Spain. The vanity 
natural to travellers who viſit regions unknown to the reſt of man- 
kind, and the art of an adventurer, ſolicitous to magnify his own 
merit, concurred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary pro- 
portion of the mat᷑vellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pre- 

{ tended to have diſcovered nations fo rich, that the roofs of their 
temples were covered with plates of gold; and deſcribed a republic 
of women ſo warlike and powerful, as to have extended their domi- 
nion over a conſiderable tract of the fertile plains which he had vi- 

| fited, Extravagant as thoſe tales were, they gave riſe to an opinion 
that a region abounding with gold, diſtinguithed by the name of El 
Dorado, and a community of Amazons, were to be found in this 
| : part 
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part of the New World; and ſuch is the propenſity of mankind tg 


believe what is wonderful, that it has been ſlowly and with difficulty 


that reaſon and obſervation have exploded thoſe fables. The voyage, 
however, even when {tripped of every romantic embelliſhment, de- 
ſerves to be recorded, not only as one of the moſt memorable occur. 


rences in that adventurous age, but as the firſt event which led to 


any certain knowledge of the extenſive countries that ſtretch eaſtward 
from the Andes to the ocean. Hiftory of America, Vol. III. page 84. 
Herrera, in his Hiſtory of America, gives a circumſtantial account 


of Orellana's voyage. It appears that he was very near ſeven 


months from the time of his embarking to his reaching the mouth 
of the river. | | 1 
M. de Condamine, in the year 1743, for the purpoſe of meaſuring 


a degree of the meridian, ſailed from Cuenca to Para, a ſettlement 


of the Portugueſe at the mouth of the river, a navigation much longet 
than that of Orellana, in leſs than four months. Voyage, page 179; 
But the two adventurers were very differently provided for the voyage. 
This hazardous undertaking, to which ambition prompted Orellana, 
and the love of ſcience M. de la Condamine, was undertaken by 
Madam Godin des Odonais, in the year 1769, from conjugal affec- 
tion. The narrative of the hardſhips which ſhe ſuffered, of the 
dangers to which ſhe was expoſed, and of the diſaſters which befel 
her, is one of the moſt ſingular and affecting ſtories related in any 
language, exhibiting in her conduct a ſtriking picture of the fortitude 
which diſtinguiſhes the one ſex, mingled with the ſenſibility and ten- 
derneſs peculiar to the other. Lettre de M. Godin d MH. de la Con- 


damine. Roberiſon's Hiſtory of America. 


The early Spaniſh writers have given to this river the name of the 


man who firſt deſcended it. 


The RIO DE La PLaTa, or RIVER of PLArk, likewiſe riſes 
among the mountains on the weſtern fide of South America; its 
courſe is.faid to be more than eight hundred leagues, in which it re- 
ceives above fifty rivers; it diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic Ocean 
by a very extenſive mouth, its northern coaſt being in 35®, and its 
ſouthern in 369 20/ ſouth latitude. ; I 

This great river was firſt diſcovered by John Diaz de Solis, whom 
Ferdinand of Spain had fitted out at his own expence, in the year 
1515, and provided with two ſhips for the purpoſe of opening a com- 
munication with the Moluccas, or Spice Iſlands, by the weſt. De Solis 
was conſidered as one of the moſt ſkilful navigators in Spain. On 
the 1ſt January, 1716, he entered a river which he called Janeiro: 
He proceeded thence to a ſpacious bay, which he ſuppoſed to be the 
entrance into a ſtrait that communicatec with the Indian Ocean; 
but on advancing farther, he found it to be the mouth of Rio de is 
Plata. In endeavouring to make a deſcent in the country, De Solis 
and ſeveral of his crew were flain by the natives, who, in ſight of the 
ſhips, cut their bodies in pieces, roaſted, and devoured them. Diſ- 


couraged by the loſs of their commander, and terrified at this ſhocking 
| | ſpectacle, 
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ſpectacle, the ſurviving Spaniards ſet fail for Europe, without at- 
tempting any diſcovery, and nothing farther was known of it until 
ſeveral years afterward, when .the Portugueſe gained a knowledge of 
its amazing extent, | | 

p. Cattaneo, a Modeneſe Jeſuit, who landed at Buenos Ayres in 
the year 1749, repreſents his aſtoniſhment at 3 this vaſt body 
of water in the following manner. While I reſided in Europe, 
ſays he, and read in books of hiſtory or ge"graphy that the mouth 
of the river De la Plata was an hundred and fifty miles in breadth, I 
conſidered it as an exaggeration, becauſe in this hemiſphere we have 
no example of ſuch vaſt rivers. When I approached its mouth, I 
had the moſt vehement deſire to aſcertain the truth with my own 
eyes; and I have found the matter to be exactly as it was repreſented. 
This I deduce particularly from one circumſtance : When we took 
our departure from Monte-Video, a fort ſituated more than a hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the river, and where its breadth is 
conſiderably diminiſhed, we failed a complete day before we dilcuycred 
the land on the oppoſite bank of the river; and when we were in 
the middle of the channel, we could not diſcern land on either fide, 
2nd ſaw nothing but the ſky and water, as if we had been in ſome great 
ocean. Indeed, we ſhould have taken it to be ſea, if the freſhneſs of 
its water, which was turbid like the Po, had not ſatisfied us that 
it was a river, Moreover, at Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles 
up the river, and where it is ſtil] much narrower, it is not only im- 
\ poffible to diſcern the oppoſite coaft, which is indeed very low and 
flat; but one cannot perceive the houſes, or the tops of the ſteeples, 
in the Portugeuſe ſettlement at Colonia, on the other ſide of the ri- 
ver.” Lettera prima, publiſhed by MAuratori, Il Chriftianeſumo Felich, 
Sc. Val. I. page 257, quoted by Dr. Robertſon. _ 5 

The number of the fiſh in the rivers of South America is fo ex- 
traordinary, as to merit particular notice. © In the Maragnon,” 
ſays P. Acugna, © fiſh are fo plentiful, that, without any art, they 
may take them with the hands,” page 138. © In the Orinoco, 
ſays P. Gumilla, „ beſide an infinite variety of other fiſh, tortoiſe or 
turtle abound in ſuch numbers, that I cannot find words to expreſs 
it, ] doubt not but that ſuch as read my account will accuſe me of 


exaggeration : but I can affirm, that it is as difficult to count them, 


as to count the ſands on the banks of that river. One may judge of 
their number by the amazing conſumption” of them; for all the na- 
tions contiguous to the river, and even many who are at a diſtance, 
flock thither at the ſeaſon of breeding, and not only find ſuſtenance 
during that time, but carry off great uumbers both of the turtles and 
of their eggs, &c.“ Hiſt. de POrenaque, Vol. II. chap. 22, page 59. 
A. de la Cindamine confirms their accounts, page 159. - Robertſen's 
Hiſtory of America, Vol. II. page 418 and 451. | 
It has been aſſerted, that moſt of the rivers in Peru and Chili 
have ſcarce any motion by night, but upon the appearance of the 
morning ſun, they reſume their 4" rapidity : this proceeds from 
| | the 
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the mountain ſnows, which melting with the heat, increaſe the 
ſtream, and continue to drive on the current, whilſt the ſun con- 
tinues to diſſolve them. Goldfmith's Hiftory of the Earth, Vol. I, 
page 205. . 


SECTION” V 
CArARAc xs. 


One of the moſt magnificent, tremendous, and ſtriking appear. 
ances exhibited through all the various operations performed by 
water, is when it is precipitated from great heights in immenſe 
quantities: of theſe the CaTaRacTs of the Ni1LE have been the 
admiration of mankind in ancient times; and in the laſt century, 
Dr. Pococke, who viſited them, gave a very particular account of 
their appearance : Jater travellers have likewiſe noticed theſe amony 
the many wonders which diſtinguiſn Egypt. ; 

« On approaching the firſt,” ſays Pococke, “ never ſaw nature 
diſcover fo rough a face as her appearance in that country. On the 
eaſt fide of the river, nothing is to be ſeen but rocks; on the weſt, 
the hills are either of ſand or black rocks; above, to the ſouth, there 
ſeems to be a high rocky iſland; higher up appear rocky cliffs on 
each ſide; and below, to the north, are ſo many rocks, that little of 
the water could be ſeen. The bed of the Nile is crofled by rocks of 
granite, which in three places, at ſome diſtance from each other, di- 
vide the ſtream, and make three falls at each.” The firſt the doctor 
came to was the leaſt, and appeared not to exceed three feet: the 
ſecond, which is a little lower down the river, winds round a large 
rock, or iſland, forming two fireams. This iſland is to the north, 
about twelve feet high, and it is ſaid that at high water the Nile 
Paſſes over it; but ſuppoſing the river to be then five feet high above 
the rock, the fall will not exceed ſeventeen or eighteen feet, 
| Farther to the weſt are other rocks, and a third ſtream, which has a 

greater fall than any of the others. | $ ; 

This account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe cataracts de- 
ſcribed by the ancients, and even by ſome of the moderns, who in- 
form us, that, under the twenty-third degree of latitude, the water 
of the Nile ifſued from ſeveral huge openings of a high rock into its 
bed below, falling two hundred feet, with ſuch prodigious noiſe, as 
to exceed that of the firing of a cannon, or th? loudeſt claps of thun- 
der. The water in its fall reſembled a large white ſheet, about thirty 
feet in breadth, which in its rapid deſcent formed a kind of arch, 
under which people might walk without being wet; and this ſeems, 
fays our author, to have been formerly the amuſement of the neigh- 
bouring people; there being ſeveral niches and feats in the rock, fot 
the convenience of fitting down. There is alſo, under the arch 
made by the waterfall, a kind of platform, and ſome ſubterraneous 
grottos, into which people uſed to retite in order to cool themſelves on 
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theſe are now become inacceſſible by the breaking in of the water 
from ſome freſh ae the rock, It is alſo obſervable, that the 


water in its fall below. raiſes a thick miſt, which at a diſtance reſembles 


a cloud; and yet a traveller, who ſays he ſaw this cataract, tells us, 
that the natives ſhoot it with rafts. This laſt circumſtance appears 
very improbable ; however, the account he has given of it is con- 
formable to the deſcription of the ancients, and particularly of Lacan, 
Pharſalia, lib. &. — ES | | 
Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently flow, 
With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 
Can gueſs thy rage when rocks reſiſt thy force, 
And hurl thee 3 in thy downward courſe; 
When ſpouting cataracts thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deaf'ning roar; 
When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, © _» 
And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſcies:? Nowe. 


The accounts of the eatatacts given by Dr. Shaw, agree with the 


deſcriptions of Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden, , ands ſeem to diſctedit 


every thing that is marvellous in this relation: for Dr. Shaw aſſures 


us, that they are only ordinary falls of water, like thoſe we frequently 


meet with in great rivers, where the ſtream is a little confined : but 


may not the cataracts farther up the Nile be much higher, and more 
apreeable to the deſcriptions of the ancients, than thoſe viſited by 
theſe gentlemen? This at leaſt ſeems highly probable. See the ac- 
count given by Lobo, page 101. | 2 
ö Of the cataracts in Europe, the moſt remarkable are the fol- 
owing: | PE WF, 

In 1 that commonly called Caſcata del Marmore, from the 
mountain down which the Velcino falls, being almoſt wholly of mar- 
ble, lies about three miles from Terni, and the road to it, part of 
which is cut in the rock in the fide of the mountain, is without rails, 


very ſlippery, and conſequently very dangerous to men and horſes. 


The ſpectator is ſtruck with terror on viewing the precipices, which 


are of a frightful height; but the traveller is ſufficiently rewarded, 


when, on reaching the top of the mountain, he views the ſtupendous 


cataract formed by the river Velcino ruſhing from the mountain. 


The. river, after running ſome miles with a gentle courſe, reaches 


the declivity of its channel, which is ſhaded with many thick trees, 
covered with perpetual verdure, as are the mountains by which it is 
ſurrounded, The waters afterward deſcend with a rapid courſe along 
a ſhort ſpace, and then fall from a perpendicular height of three hun- 
dred feet, breaking againſt lateral rocks, which cauſe vapours to 
aſcend much higher than the ſummit of the cataract, by which the 


neighbouring valley receives a perpetual fall of rain. After this 
fall, the waters ruſh into the cavities of the rocks, and then' 


ing through ſeveral openings, at length deſcend to the bed of 


. In 


— 
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Bo Savoy, the river Aru runs for many miles between high, 


craggy, and inacceffible rocks, which ſeem as it ſplit on purpofe to 
give its rapid waters a free paſſage. The ſurpriſing echoes and con: 
tinual ſounds occaſioned by its ſt eams, the trampling of the horſe 
and mules, the hallowing of paſſ-ngers, &c. in theſe places, are te- 
verberated three, four, aid even in ſome parts fix of (even times, 
with ſuch frightfu] loudneſs, as ſtrikes the traveller, unaccuſt-med to 


them, with terror; and the firing of a gun, or piſtol, is here more 


terrible than the loudeſt claps of thunder. The roads which ae cut 
along the ſides of the ſteep rocks, and in many places are not above 
five or fix feet wide, afford, both above and beſow, the dreadful prof. 
pect of a ſteep precipice, with impending, monſtrous rocks, that 
feem juſt ready to fall; which, joined to the roating noiſe of the ri. 


ver, ſtrikes the amazed beholder with horror. The great cataracts 


of that river in ſeveral places are more or leſs loud and terrible, ac- 


_ cording as the waters are more or leſs ſwelled by the melting ſnows, 


with which the tops of the. mountains are covered. One in parti- 
cular, called by the inhabitants the Nun of Arpena, falls from a pro- 
digious high rock with great noiſe and violence. The fall of this 
cataract is here ſaid to be above eleven hundred feet. Over this river, 
travellers are obliged to paſs ſeven or eight times by bridges, ſome of 
which are vefy ſtrong and beautiful, and others ſo old and crazy, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to paſs over them without fear, 


About a league from Schaff hauſen, at Lauffen, in Swiſſer land, ls 


a tremendous catara& on the Rhine, where that river precipitates 


 irfelf from a rock ſaid to be ſeventy feet high, and ninety paces in 


| breadth. 5 | | 
Near the city of Gottenburgh, or Gotheburg, in Sweden, the fi- 
ver Gotha rohes down from a prodigioufly high precipice into a 


deep pit, with a terrible noiſe, and ſuch vaſt force, that the trees de- 


ſigned for the maſts of ſhips, which are floated down the river, are 
uſually turned upſide down in their fall, and are frequently ſhattered 
to pieces, They frequently dive ſo far under water, as to diſappear 
for a quarter of an hour, or longer, . The pit into which the torrent 
precipitates them, is of a depth not to be aſcertained, having been 


_ ſounded with a line of ſeveral hundred fathoms, without reaching 


the bottom. | 

In Norwiy, from the multitude of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt maſſes of ſnow accumulated on their ſum- 
mits, which gently diſſolve in ſummer, are formed many Jakes, in 
ſome of which are floating iſlands, and a conſiderable number of fi- 
vers, the largeſt of which is the Glommen or Glamer ; but none of 


them are navigable far up the country, the paſſage being every where 


interrupted by rocks, and in ſome places by dreadful cataracts, in 


which the ſtream precipitates itſelf from the height of forty, fifty, and 
even a hundred fathoms. The bridges over theſe rivers are not 


walled, but formed of timber caſes filled with ſtones, which ſerve for 
the piers on which the timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge wo 
2 | 0 
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kind has forty-three ſtone caſes, and is a hundred paces in length. 
In thoſe places where the narrowneſs and rapidity of the current will 
not admit of ſinking ſuch caſes, thick maſts are laid on each fide o 
the ſhores, with the largeſt end faſtened to the rocks: one maſt being 
thus laid in the water, another is placed upon it, reachipg a fathom 
beyond it, and then a third or fourth in like manner to the middle 
of the ſtream, where jt is joined by other connected maſts from the 
oppoſite fide, Thus in paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in th 
middle, it ſeems to ſwing, which, to thoſe who are not uſed to ſuc 
bridzes, appears extremely dangerous; fo that, filled with terror, 
paſſengers alight from their horſes, and lead them over EET 
On the north-eaſtern coaſt of the Adriatic Sea, in Dalmatia, the 
river Cettina forms a magnificent caſcade, called by the natives Felice - 
Gubaviza, to diſtinguiſh it from a leſs fall a little helow. The Abbe 
Fortis is the only traveller who ſpeaks of this natural curioſity, and 
to enable himſelf to do it he was obliged to creep, and ſometimes to 
leap from one rock to another, in order to arrive at a ſtation where 
he could obtain a full view of this natural curiofity, Notwithſtand- 
ing the difficulty of acceſs, here, he ſays, the ſhepherds, with their 
leathern flaſks full of water, climb with ſurpriſing dexterity from the 
bottom of theſe abyſſes to the level tops of the hills, where their 
thirſty locks feed. If any of them miſs a ſtep, they muſt inevitably 
fall, and become food for the vultures; but ſuch accidents rarely 
happen, The waters precipitate from a height of above one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, forming a deep majeſtic ſound, which is height». 
ened by the echo reſounding between the ſteep and naked marble 
banks, Many broken fragments of rocks, which impede the courſe 
of the river after its fall, break the waves, and render them ſtill more 


lofty and ſounding z their froth, by the violence of the repercuſſion, 


flies off in ſmall white particles, and is raiſed in ſucceſſive clouds, 
which, by the agitated air, are ſcattered over the moiſt valley, where 
the rays of the ſun ſeldom penetrate to rarefy them. When theſe 
clouds aſcend directly upwa:d, the inhabitants exped the noxious 
ſouth-eaſt wind, which the Abbe ſtyles „ the ſcircuo,“ and their ob- 
ſervation never fails. Two huge pilaſters ſtand, as if for a guard, 
where the river takes its fall; one of them is joined to the craggy 
| brink, and its top is covered with earth, where trees and graſs grow; 
the other is of marble, bare and inſulated, Travels into Dalmatia, 

page 246. 4 | X 
In England, in the county of Devon, the river Tamar receives 
into it a ſmall river called the Lid, which is peculiarly remarkable 
for being pent up with rocks at the bridge, and running ſo far below 
it, that the water is ſcarcely to be ſeen, or the murmurs of it to be 
beard, to the aſtoniſhment of all ſtrangers who have the curioſity to 
attend to theſe. uncomman circumſtances z for the bridge is level with 
the road, and the water runs near ſeventy feet below it. Rs 
Within a mile of this place is a cataract, where the water falls 
above an hundred feet; it comes from a mill at ſome diſtance, and 
} 3 after 
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after a courſe upon a deſcent of near an hundred feet from the level 
of the mill, it arrives at the brink of the precipice, whence it falls in 
a beautiful manner, and ſtriking upon a part of the cliff, ruſhes from 
it in a wider cataract to the bottom, where falling with great violence, 
it makes a deep and foaming baſon in the ground. This wonderful 
fall of water cauſes the ſurrounding air at the bottom to be ſo im- 
pregnated with aqueous particles, that a perſon approaching it finds 
himſelf in a miſt. * | 1 

In the ſhire of Perth, is the moſt conſiderable, if not the only ca- 
taract in all Scotland: it is on the river Keith, which is famous for 
its ſalmon-fiſhery, and is near the Blair of Dromond ; the violent 
noiſe produced from this fall of water is ſuch, as to ſtun thoſe who 
approach it. | 

The Shannon, which is the largeſt river in Ireland, riſes in the 
county of Leitrim, in the province of Connaught, which it divides 
from Leinſter and Munſter, and running from north to ſouth, after 
forming ſeveral lakes, turns to the weſt, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean, after a courſe of one hundred and forty-five miles. This 
river is in moſt parts wide and deep, and has within it ſeveral fi: 
and fruitful iſlands, with a fertile foil on both its banks : but it is not 
navigable above fifty miles for ſhips, on account of a cataract. 

It is ſaid by a writer of conſiderable credit, who has been fre- 
quently quoted in this work, that there is a cataract at Powerſcourt, 


in Ireland, where the water falls three hundred feet perpendicular, 
which is a greater deſcent than that of any other cataract in any part 


of the world. Goldſmith's Hiftory of the Earth, &c. Vol. I. page 207, 
Nox TH AMERICA in its lakes and cataracts ſurpaſſes all other 


parts of the world, 


The FaLLs of ST, ANTHoONVY, on the river Miſſiſſippi, in latitude 
44 30' north, deſcend from a perpendicular height of thirty feet, and 
are upward of two hundred and fifty yards wide, whilſt the ſhore on 
each fide is a level flat, without any intervening rock or precipice. 

There are no remarkable rivers that extend far into the ſtate of 


New Jerſey ; but that named Paſſaick, or Paſaic, which diſcharges 


itſelf into the ſea to the northward of it, has a remarkable cataract, 
about twenty miles from its mouth, where it is about forty yards 
broad, and runs with a very ſwift current, till arriving at a deep 
chaſm or cleft, which crofles the channel, it falls about ſeventy feet 


perpendicular in one entire ſheet. One end of the cliff is cloſed up, 


and the water ruſhes out at the other with incredible rapidity, 
in an acute angle, to its former direction, and is received into a large 
baſon. Thence it takes a winding courſe through the rocks, an 
ſpreads again into a very conſiderable channel, The cleft is from 
four to twelve feet broad. When Mr. Burnaby ſaw it, the ſpray 
formed two beautiful rainbows, the primary and ſecondary, which 

reatly aſſiſted in producing as fine a ſcene as imagination can con- 
ceive. This extraordinary phænomenon is ſuppoſed to have been 


produced by an earthquake. What greatly heightens this ſcene, is 
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another fall about thirty yards above, where the water glides over 
ſome ledges of rocks, each two or three feet perpendicular. Bur- 


naby's Travels, page 98. . 5 
Of all the cataracts in the world, that of Nr AO ARA is the moſt 


ſtupendous and aſtoniſhing, 5 . 
Lake Erie diſcharges its waters at the north-eaſt end into the river 
Niagara, which runs due ſouth and north, is about thirty-ſix miles 
in length, and flows into lake Ontario. At the entrance of this ri- 
N ver, on its eaſtern ſhore, is fort Niagara, which was taken from the 
. French, in the year 1759, by Sir William Johnſon, and was conſi- 
dered as a highly important : 2quifition, About eighteen miles far- 
ther northward, are thoſe ſtupendous cataracts, which are not to be 
equalled by any other falls of water on this globe. A vaſt body of 
water here ruſhes down a perpendicular precipice of one hundred 
and forty feet in deſcent, and half a mile wide; the rocks on either 
fide, but particularly on the weſtern, by oppoſing the progreſs of the 
torrent downward, cauſe it to rebound in great quantities, with an 
appearance white as ſnow, being converted into foam by the violence 
of the concuſſion: the vapour which is thus raiſed reſembles a cloud, 
or pillar of ſmoke ;z and whenever the poſitions of the ſun and of the 
beholder are favourable, the appearance of a rainbow is produced, 
After this torrent has deſcended, it paſſes over a ſhelving bottom 
through a courſe of eight or nine miles; ſoon after which, the waters 
enter lake Ontario. The noiſe produced by theſe falls may, in calm 
weather, be diſtinctly heard at the diſtance of twenty miles; ſome 
have aſſerted that the ſound has reached, at the moſt favourable 


. 


times, to the diſtance of fifteen leagues, + 


> 


SECTION VIL. 
LAkEs. 


In deſcribing the moſt conſiderable and remarkable lakes which 
are found in various parts of the world, it will be neceſſary to notice 
that large body of water which is improperly called the CasPian 
SEA, as it has no viſible connection with the ocean, nor does it ebb 
and flow; but it is undoubtedly the greateſt lake in the eaſtern hemiſ- 
phere of the globe. It is bounded on the north by the country of 
the Calmuc Tartars, on the eaſt by Bacharia and part of Perſia, on 
the ſouth by another part of Perfia, and on the weſt by Perſia and 
Circaſſia. ſe is ſituated between 36? 40“ and 47 north latitude, 
and between 47% 507 and 50? eaſt longitude, and is about four hun- 
dred miles in length from north to ſouth, and three hundred in 


breadth from eaſt to weſt; but in many places it is much narrower. _. 


The water is ſalt; and, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, Mr. Hanway 
endeavoured in vain to find a bottom with a line of four hundred 


and fifty fathoms. The water has riſen, within thirty years, ſo con- 
| I _ K4 ſiderably, 
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ſiderably, that it has made great inroads on the Ruſſian ſide for ſe- 


veral miles, both to the eaſt and weſt of the Volga, and has rendered 


the adjacent country extremely marſhy, 


The neighbouring inhabitants have a tradition that the waters of 


the Caſpian Sea rife during thirty years, and then for the ſame ſpace 


of time decreaſe. But it ſeems more probable, that the law of Na- 


ture, which every where elſe produces a change in this element, by 
exhaling it in vapours that form rain, hail, and ſnow, not only to 
refreſh and give fertility to the earth, but to ſupply the ſprings of 


| rivers, muſt diſpoſe of theſe waters in the ſame manner, As this 


vaſt lake is the grand reſervoir that receives the vaſt rivers which 
flow from the mountains and tracts of land by which it is ſurrounded, 
it is alſo the reſervoir from which theſe tracts are watered, The 
great Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, by very nice experiments and 
calculations, that the vapours arifing from the Mediterranean Sea are 
more than equal to the ſupply which it receives from all the rivers 
that fall into it. It is therefore highly probable, that the reaſon why 
the waters of the Caſpian are riſen higher than formerly, is from 


there having been a ſeries of more moderate ſummers, in which a 


ſmaller quantity of vapours has been exhaled. 
Tue lake BAIK Al, in Siberia, on the road between Moſcow and 
China, is of great extent from north toffouth, but narrow, reaching 
from 517 to 55“ north latitude. It abounds with fturgeon, and that 
amphibious animal the ſeal. 
The lake of DAM BEA, in Upper Ethiopia, is called by the natives 
the ſea of Tzana, from the largeſt ifland in it. This lake may pro- 
perly be conſidered as the ſource of the Nile, which flows out of it, 

as already mentioned. It contains about twenty-one iſlands, Bruce 
fays eleven, ſome of which are very fertile, and are covered with 
groves of orange and cition trees, and in ſeven or eight of them are 
old monaſteries, which appear to have been elegant ſtructures, Its 
greateſt extent, which is in the direction of north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, 


has been computed to be about ninety miles long and thirty. ſix 


broad; but Mr. Bruce has reduced its greateſt length to thirty five 


miles, although on his general map its extent is not three minutes 


ſhort of a degree of latitude, 
EuRoPEAN LAKES, 


are 


and the lake of Onega, is one hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
ninety in breadth. It is eſteemed the largeſt lake in Europe; and is 


ſuppoſed to exceed any other for its plenty of fiſh, among which are 


alſo ſeals. This lake is full of quickſands, which being moved from 
place to place by the frequent ſtorms to which it is ſubject, form a 
| TY, | | | | TE ver 


The principal lakes in the weſtern part of the Ruſſian empire 


. The LA²E of Lapoca, ſituated between the gulf of Finland 
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veral ſhelves along its courſe, which often prove fatal to the flat - 
bottomed veſſels of the Ruſſians, This induced Peter the Great to 
cauſe a canal near ſeventy Engliſh miles in length, ſeventy feet in breadth, 
and ten or eleven deep, to be cut, at a vaſt expence, from the ſouth- 
weſt extremity cf this lake to the ſea, T his great work was begun 
in the year 1718, and, though vigorouſly proſecuted, was not com- 
pleted till the year 1732, in the reign of the Empreſs Anne. This 
canal has twenty-five ſluices or locks, and ſeveral rivers run into it. 
At the diſtance of every werſt along ics banks, is a pillar marked 
with the number of werſts; and it is the conſtant employment of a 
reg'ment of ſoldiers to keep the canal in repair; for this purpoſe they 
are quartered in ſeveral places on its banks. In ſummer- time it is 
covered with floats and veſſels, which pay toll in proportion to the 
value of their cargo. | | 

The lake of ONEOA is ſituated between the lake of Ladoga and 
the White Sea, and has a communication with the former by means 
of the river Swir. It is one hundred and eighty werſts in length, 
and about eighty in breadth ; and though its waters are freſh, ſeal are 
often ſeen 1n it, | - | 

The lake of PEIus, in Livonia, is nearly ſeventy miles in length, 
and about forty miles in breadth, It abounds with fiſh, and runs 
into the gulf of Finland by the river Narva. ; 
la Sweden Proper are twelve rivers, and a ſtill greater number of 
lakes. The principal of the latter is the lake of MALER, which is 
ſituated between Upland, Sudermanland, and Weſtmanland. It is 
ſeventy-two miles in length, yields great plenty of fiſh, and is ſaid to 
contain twelve hundred and ninety iſlands. It has a communication 
with the ſea through the mouths of the north and ſouth rivers, which 
enter it near Stockholm, and its banks are beautifully diverſified with - 
towns, caſtles, churches, noblemen's ſeats, and other edifices. 

Along the banks of the lake of WETTER, in Eaſt Gothland, are 
found agate, cornelians, touch-ſtone, and rattle ſtone. In the foreſt 
of Kalmarden are dug up fine marble, and a reddiſh violet ſtone, 
which emits a very fragrant ſmell. Antimony is found in Mount 
Amberg, and beautiful petriſactions in ſeveral parts of the country. 

There are twenty-three lakes in Eaſt Gothland, the moſt remark- 
able of which is the Wetter, which ex:ends ninety miles in length, 
and fifteen in breadth, and contains two or three iſlands. It has but 
one outlet, which is by the river Motala, though above forty little 
ſtreams diſcharge themſelves into it. This lake is faid to lie above 
a hundred feet higher than either the Baltic or the Narth Yea, and js 
deep and clear, but yery boiſterous in winter, 1 

The celebrated lake of CIXKN ITE, in the Germanic province of 
Carniola is very remarkable; it takes its name from the-neighbour- 
ing market»town, and is encompaſſed with wild, rough, and ſtony 
mountains; but round it alſo lie two inhabited citadels, nine villages, 
and twenty churches. | | 

This lake is one German mile in length from north won 
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half a German mile in breadth, and from one to two, three, and four 
fathoms in depth, the pits excepted, ſome of which are many fathoms 
deep. In it lie three beautiful iſtands covered with trees; theſe 
iſlands are called Vornec, Velba Gorixa, and Mala Gorixa. A penin- 
ſula alſo runs into this lake, and is ſeparated from the iſland of Vor- 
nec by a canal. In the lake are many holes, or pits, with long 
ditches like canals, and eight brooks diſcharge themſelves into it. 

It is a common ſaying, that in this lake a perſon may ſow and 
reap, hunt and fiſn, within the ſpace of a year; but this is the leaſt 
remarkable circumſtance in it, and no more than what may be ſaid 
of almoſt any other ſpot that is overflowed in winter or ſpring. The 
moſt wonderful circumſtance is its ebbing and flowing. The former 
always happens in a long drought, when it runs off through eighteen. 
holes at the bottom, which form ſo many eddies or whitlpools. 
Baron Valvaſor mentions a fingular method of fiſhing in one of theſe. 
holes, called Ribeſcajama, and ſays, that when the water is entirel 
run off into its ſubterraneous reſervoirs, the peaſants venture wit 
lights into that cavity, which is in a hard rock, three or four fathoms 
under ground, to a ſolid bottom; whence the water running through 
_ ſmall holes, as through a ſieve, the fiſhes are left behind, caught, as 
it were, in a net provided by nature. 

At the firſt appearance of its ebbing, a bell is rung at Cirknitz, 
upon which all the peaſants in the neighbouring villages, with the 
utmoſt diligence, prepare for fiſhing ; for the greateft part of the fiſh 
generally go off at the beginning of the ebb, and ſeldom ſtay till the 
water is conſiderably decreaſed. Above a hundred peaſants never 
fail to exert themſelves on this occaſion z and both the men and wo- 
men promiſcuouſly run into the lake ſtripped quite naked, though 
both the magiſtrates and clergy have-uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſuppreſs this indecent cuſtom, particularly on account of the young 
Jay-brothers of a neighbouring convent, who have the privilege of 
fiſhing there; and, notwithſtanding the prohibitions of the fathers, 
leave the convent in order to ſee this uncommon ſpectacle. The 
peaſants, however, are not obſerved to be guilty of more lewdneſs at 
theſe times than at others, when they are clothed. At theſe ebbings, 
an incredible number of pike, trout, tench, eels, carp, perch, &c. 
are caught in the lake; and what are not conſumed, or diſpoſed of 
while freſh, are dried by the fire, . 

Though every part of the lake is leſt dry, except two or three 
pools, yet, Keyfler ſays, immediately upon the return of the 
water, it abounds in fiſh as much as it did before; and the fiſhes that 
return with the water are of a very large ſize, particularly pikes, 
weighing fifty or ſixty pounds. It is alſo remarkable, that when it 
begins to rain hard, three of the-cavities ſpout up water to the height 
of two or three fathoms; and if the rain continues, and is accompa- 
nied with violent thunder, the water bubbles out of all the holes 
through which it had been abſorbed, two of them excepted, and the 


whole lake is again filled with water in twenty-four, and often. in 
1 2 _ eighteen 
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eighteen hours. Sometimes, not only fiſh, but live ducks, with graſs 
and fiſh in their ſtomachs, have emerged out of theſe cavities. 
See the Abbe Fortis's deſcription of a lake poſſeſſing the like remark- 
able quality, in Dalmatia, which follows. | 2 2 
In a rock on one fide of the lake, but conſiderably higher than its 
ſurſace, are two caverns, at ſome diſtance from each other; and 
during a thunder-ſtorm the water guſhes out of both, with great 
noiſe and impetuoſity : if this happens in autumn, they alſo eject a 
great many ducks, which are blind, but very fat, and of a black co- 
Jour; and though they are at firſt almoſt bare of feathers, in a fort- 
night's time, or at fartheſt before the end of October, they are en- 
tirely fledged, recover their fight, and fly away. Each of theſe ca- 
verns is fix feet high, and as many broad; and when the water 
guſhes out of them, it is in a large column of the ſame dimenſions, 
and in a continual ſtream. Of this lake, the Baron Valuvaſori pub- 
liſhed a long, exact, and curious deſcription, in an elaborate work 
entitled de Gloria Carniolæ. EDT # 

The lake of CONSTANCE is one of the great boundaries which ſe- 
parate Swiſſerland from Germany, the broadeſt part of which extends 
into Swiſſerland, and that toward Germany divides itſelf into twa 
arms, one of which is called the Zellerſee, or lake of Zell, and the 
other the Bodmen, Uberlingerſee, or lake of Uberlingen, In the 
latter is the iſland of Meinau, which is about a mile in circumference, 
and belongs to the knights of the Teutonic order; in the former is 
the iſland of Reichenau. The whole lake, from Bregentz to Zell, is 
alſo diftinguiſhed by two appellations; the part from Bregentz to 
Conſtance being called the Upper Lake, and that from Conſtance to 
Zell the Lower Lake: Mr. Coxe calls it © the inferior lake of Con- 
ſtance, or the Zeller See;“ the extent of which from Stein to Con- 
ſtance, he ſays, is ſixteen miles, and from the latter to Zell, its 
deen breadth, about ten. The latter is between twenty and thirty 

athoms deep, and has along its banks many cities, towns, and vil- 
lages; yet the Upper Lake ſurpaſſes it, for it is no where leſs than 
fifty fathoms deep, and its greateſt depth is ſaid to be three hundred 
and fifty; but it is conſiderably deeper in ſummer than in winter, 
occaſioned by the melting of the ſnow upon the neighbouring moun- 
tains, Here is allo its greateſt breadth; for between Buchorn on 
the one fide, and Roſchach on the other, is no leſs than five leagues, 
Near Lindau and Bregentz, befide the fiſh commonly caught in 
thoſe parts, is a kind of ſalmon-trout, which being pickled, when full 
grown, are exported as a rarity, They generally weigh between 
thirty and forty pounds. As the fiſhermen cannot always make a 
good market of ſuch large fiſh, they tie a bit of wood on a line, 
which having paſſed through the fiſhes gills, they throw them again 
into the water, and tie the other end of the line to a ſtake near their 
huts; thus, without any danger of loſing the fiſh, allowing them a 
Fange of thirty or forty paces to ſwim in, and preſerving them _ 
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half an hour after the ſun is down at Geneva. Theſe mountains 


and found till they meet with a market. Mr. Coxe ſays theſe fiſh 
are caught only three months in the year. | | 
The :fland of ReicHENAv lies in the middle of the Lower Lake, 
and on account of its fertility, and the wealth of the abbey built there, 
is not improperly ſtyled Reichenau, or Augia-dives, The iſland is 


about three miles long and one broad, abounding with fine vineyards, 


and all kinds of fruit, | TY 
The lake of GENEVA reſembles the ſea, both in the colour of its 


water, the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and in the ravages it makes 


on its banks: it is as little ſubject to froſt as the lake of Conſtance, 


It receives different names from the coaſts it waſhes, and has in 


ſummer ſomething. like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, occaſioned 
by the melting of the ſnows, that fall more copiouſly into it at noon, 
than at other times of the day. It has five different ſtates bordering 
on it; theſe are France, the duchy of Savoy, the canton of Berne, 
the biſhopric of Sitten, and the republic of Geneva. This lake is in 
ſhape like a half moon, whoſe convex fide looks toward Swiſſerland; 
ſo that it is fixteen leagues in length on this fide; while toward 8a- 
voy it does not exceed twelve, It is pretty narrow at both ends; 
but widens by degrees to the middle, where it is twenty-five miles 
over. As to its depth, it is ſaid in ſome places to be unfathomable, 
and is therefore navigabje by larger veſſels than are commonly ſeen 
in rivers. Near Villeneuve, the Rhone diſcharges itſelf into it with 
ſuch rapidity, that for the diſtance of half a league, its water, which 
is very foul, continues unmixed with that of the lake, which is very 
clear; „but afterward,” ſays Keyſler, there is no viſible diſtinc- 
tion, though ſome of the ancient, and ſeveral modern wiiters, affirm 
the contrary,” Formerly this lake afforded trouts of fifty or fixty 


pounds weight; but now one of twenty or thirty is reckoned very 


large. | 

The Rhone, at its efflux, forms an iſland, on which, together 
with the banks on both ſides, ſtands the city of Geneva, which is 
thus divided into three unequal parts, that have a communication by 
four bridges, and is ſituated in 46* 12! north latitude, and in Gs eaft 
l»ngitude from Greenwich, The greateſt part of the city is ſeated 


on a hill, and has its view bounded on all fides by ſeveral ranges of 


mountains; but theſe are at ſo great a diſtance, that they leave open 
a ſurpriſing variety of beautiful proſpects, and, from their fituation, 
cover the country they incloſe from all winds except the ſouth and 
north, and to the laſt of theſe winds the inhabitants of this city aſcribe 
the healthfulneſs of-the air; for as the Alps ſurround the city an all 
fides, forming a vaſt baſon, within which is a well watered country, 
there would here be a conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, .did not the 
north wind put them in motion, and ſcatter them from time to time, 
From this ſituation, Mr, Addiſon obſerves, the ſun rifes later at Ge- 


neva, and ters ſooner, than in other places of the ſame latitude; and 


the tops of the neighbouring mountains are covered with light above 


alſo 
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alſo much increaſe the heats of ſummer, and form an horizon that 
has ſomething in it very fingular and agreeable. On the one hand 
a long range of hills, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mount Jura, is 
covered with paſture and vineyards; and on the other, huge preci- 
pices, formed of naked rocks, riſe in a thouſand odd figures, and 
being cleft in ſome places, diſcover high mountains of ſnow at the 
diſtance of ſeveral leagues behind them. To the ſouthward, the hills 
riſing more inſenſibly, leave the eye a vaſt uninterrupted proſpect; 
but the moft beautiful view is that of the lake, and its borders, that 
lie north of the towg. | 3 ; 
Geneva is by far de moſt populous town in Swiſſerland, its in- 
habitants amounting, according to Mr. Coxe, to twenty-four thou- 
ſand fouls; whilſt Zurich, which comes next to it in teipect of po- 
pulation, contains ſcarcely thirteen thouſand. | 

The Ike of ZURICH is one of the largeſt in Swifſer land (thoſe of 
Conſtance and Geneva excepted), it being, according to Mr, Coxe, 
near ten leagues in length, and about one in breadth. The proſpect 
from it is extremely delightful, the little eminences by which it is 
bordered being al] over diverſified with corn-fields, vineyards, vil- 
lages, and towns: farther back is a gradual afcent of larger hills, 
terminating, in the ftupendous mountains of Glaris, Schwitz, and the 
Griſons, whoſe ſummits are always covered with ſnow ; the whole 
forming a ſcene truly pictureſque, lively, and diverſified. The Rhine 
waters the north ſide of the canton of Zurich, where it is joined 
the Thur, the Toſs, and other ſmaller ftreams. Out of the lake of 
Zurich iſſues a river, which flows through the town, and having a 
little below it received the Hill, begins to be called the Limmat; till 
traverſing the country of Baden, it at laſt loſes itſelf in the Aar. 

The lake of VVERDUN, or NEUCHATEL, ſtretches, from ſouth to 
north, about twenty miles in length, and in ſome places about five 
miles in breadth. According to Monſieur de Luc, this lake is one 
hundred and fifty-nine French feet above that of Geneva. | 

The lake of BoURGET, in Savoy, is remarkable for breeding a 
fiſh which is unknown in other countries, called lavareita, which 
frequently weighs four or five pounds, and is ſold for a good price, 
being extremely well flavoured, | OE EIS 
The lake of URana, in Dalmatia, which forms the north-eaſtern 
| Coaſt of the Adriatic Sea, is deſcribed by the Abbe Fortis as of twelve 
miles extent, deſerves to be mentioned here on account of a project 
which was formed by a private per ſon, and partly put in execution, 
to cut a paſſage by which the water might be diſcharged into that 
ſea: this way was to be made through an iſthmus of ſolid marble 
for half a mile: the attempt was however ſoon abandoned. "The 
object in view by making this outlet, was to drain, and, if poſſible, 
to render fit for cultivation, about ten thouſand acres of land, which 
lay overſpread with water. The Abbe inſpected this, accompanied by 
the Biſhop of Derry, now Earl of Briftol, and it appeared to them to 
de phyſically impoſſible and illuſory, Travels into Dalmatia, page 8570 
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 Cherſo is a fruitful iſland belonging to the Venetians, and which 
in former times was much more conſiderable than at preſent; here 


ſtood an ancient temple to Diana, which formerly gave name to the 
land, and of which Apollonius of Rhodes ſpeaks. It is fituated in 
a gulf, formed by the ſouth-eaſtern coaſt of Iſtria with the ſhores of 
Croatia and Dalmatia, latitude 459 10“ north. On this ifland is no 
river, but a lake which poſſeſſes very ſingular properties: it is called 
Feſſero, analogous to. Jezoro, a word ſtill uſed by the Poles to ex- 
preis a lake or ſtanding pool. The water of this lake is not always 

conſtant in its confines; ſometimes it leaves a part dry for three or 
four years, and then riſes again: at other times it riſes above. its 
| ufual level, and after a certain time forſakes the uſurped ground. 
The proprietors of the contiguous lands ſow them, when free of the 
water, and know how to take their meafures by obſerving the ordi- 
nary periods. The firſt year they ſow maize, or Indian corn, which 
yields no great crop, on account of the weeds that ſpring up with the 
grain, and which are not then to be extirpated, but the two or three 
ſubſequent years they have very plentiful crops by ſowing wheat, 
The fifth year they forbear to ſow, expecting the riſing of the waters, 


which ſeldom fails to happen. In this lake are pikes of above thirty 


pounds weight, with tenches, eels, and other freſh- water fiſh of ex- 
quiſite taſte. Fortis's Travels into Dalmatia, page 429. E 

VENICE, in Italian Venezia, and in Latin Venetia, the capital and 
feat of the republic, is ſituated in 455 261 north latitude, and in 129 
4 eaft longitude from Greenwich. It makes a very noble appear- 
ance at a diſtance, ſeeming, from its being built on a multitude of 
very ſmall iſlands, to float on the ſea, or rather, with its ſtately 
buildings and ſteeples, to riſe out of it. The number of theſe iſlands 


ſtill remains uncertain, ſome reckoning ſixty, others ſeventy-two, 


and others again aſſerting that they amount to one hundred and 
thirty-eight; but the latter muſt comprehend in their calculation all 
thoſe places that have been gradually raiſed in the Laguna, by driv- 
ing piles in the ground, and building on them. N a 
The Lacuna, or marſhy lake, which lies between the city and 
the continent, is five Italian miles in breadth, and too ſhallow for 
large ſhips: by the attention of the republic it is prevented from be- 
coming a part of the continent, and from being ever frozen ſo as to 


bear an army; hence the city is inacceſſible on that fide. Toward 


the ſea the acceſs is alſo difficult; but the ſafe and navigable parts are 
pointed, out by piles, which, at the approach of an enemy's fleet, may 
be eaſily cut away. Beſide, as a conſiderable number of men of 
war and gallies may be expeditiouſly fitted out for ſea from the dock, 
which contains vaſt quantities of naval ſtores, the city is ſecure from 
any attack either by land or water, and is ſufficiently ſtrong without 
fortifications. The fiſh, which are caught at the very doors of the 
houſes, may be eſteemed a good preſervative againſt a famine, and 
the ſeveral canals leading to the city, between the ſand- banks and 


marſhy ſhallows, are, at a vaſt expence, kept clear of the mud and 


lime 
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ſlime brought with the flood, The return of the ſea is ſomething 
later here than every ſixth hour, and it generally riſes between four 
and five feet, keeping the water between the iſlands of the city in 
continual motion : but ſome of theſe canals being very narrow, the 
mud is not ſo effeQually carried off as to prevent ill ſmells in hot 
weather. | | 

Laco Macciors, in the duchy of Milan, is a moſt extraordinary 
Jake, ſixty-five Italian miles in length, in moſt places fix broad, and 
its depth about the middle is eight fathoms. Toward Swiſſerland it 
terminates in a canal that is of vaſt advantage to commerce. The 
lake is every way environed with hills covered with vineyards 
and ſummer-houſes, and above the vineyards are plantations of cheſ- 
nut- trees, the fruit of which is conſumed in ſuch quantities, that 
when cheſnuts are in great plenty, the price of corn falls, eſpecially 
at Genoa. Along the banks of the lake are fine rows of trees, and 
walks arched with vine branches, eſpecially near the town of Aleſco. 
This beautiful proſpect is farther heightened by large natural caſcades 
falling from the mountains. | | | 

Two leagues from Seſti the lake begins to widen, and on entering 
the bay appear the two celebrated iſlands /ola Bella and Jſala Madre; 
the former belonging to Count Borromeo, and the latter to the Em- 
peror. Theſe two iſlands have been compared to two pyramids of 
ſweetmeats, adorned with green feſtoons and flowers. At one end of 
the garden of the Iſola Bella are ten terraces, the perpendicular 
height of which, taken together, ſays Keyſler, is ſixty ells above the 
height of the water, each ell conſiſting of three ſpans. Theſe ter- 
races decreaſe proportionably in their circuit as they riſe toward the 
top of the hill, where an oblong area, paved with fine ſtone, and 
ſurrounded with a balluſtrade, affords a moſt delightful proſpect. It 
is in length from forty-five to fifty common paces, and on every fide 
ſtands a range of marble ſtatues of a gigantic ſize. The rain-water 
runs into ciſterns underneath, to which alſo other water is conveyed 
in order to ſupply the water-works. Round every terrace is a plea- 
ſant walk, and at the four angles are large ſtatues and pyramids 
placed alternately. The walls from the bottom to the top are co- 
vered with laurel hedges, and eſpaliers of orange, lemon, peach-trees, 
&, The laurels ſtand in the open air during the whole winter; 
but the lemon and orange-trees are ſheltered over with a covering of 
boards, and in ſharp weather cheriſhed with heat, from fires provided 
for that purpoſe, at a great expence. The annual charges of this 
Borromean paradiſe amount to forty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres. 
But to raiſe ſo noble a ſuperſtructure upon ſuch a foundation, and to 
bring theſe iſlands to their preſent incomparable beauty and magnifi- 
cence, ſeems an undertaking beyond even the revenue of a prince to 
| accompliſh, The Ifola Bella was, about the middle of the laſt cen - 
tury, only a barren rock, to which every baſket of earth, and what- 
ever is found there, muſt have been brought by boats at a prodigious 
expence. | | | | 
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The garden of Iſola Bella has a ſouth aſpect, and at the two an- 
_ ples of its fiont are two round towers, in which are very loſty apart- 
ments, adorned with red and black marble. Here is alfo a covered 
33 ſupported by ſtone columns, and ſhaded with lemon: trees. 
n the other fide, that is, toward the eaſt, is a delightful walk of 
large orange-trees, diſpoſed in four or five rows, At a ſmall diftance 
is a fine grove of olives, with narrow walks, and a caſcade that falls 
down above twenty ſteps. Here is alſo a plantation of large pome- 
granate-trees, The lake comes up ſo cloſe both to the palace and 
gardens, as fcarcely to leave ſo much dry ground as to ſet one's foot 
upon, except a ſmall ſpace before the north front of the palace, 
which has a fine proſpect towards Ifola. On the eafi and weft ſides 
are large vaults, upon which the earth has been raiſed to the height 
above-mentioned ; and the whole may be compared to the hanging 
gardens of antiquity. Theſe vaults are not only a foundation for the 
foil, but an ornament to the gardens, all of them reſembling fo many 
ꝑrottos. Near the palace are kept in a ſhed, built for that purpoſe, 
three fine gondolas for parties of pleaſure upon the water, | 
From Iſola Bella to Is0La Map is about half an hour's failing, 
though their great height makes them appear much nearer, The 
latter has feven terraces, which are high, but ſloping, and at a con- 
fiderable diſtance faom each other, by which means it appears to be 
lower than Ifola Bella, though: according to the original plan they 
are of an equal height. The greateſt part of the external foundation 
of Iſola Madre is a high perpendicular rock, projecting confiderably 
over the water, ſo that it did not require ſo much mafonry as Iſola 
Bella. That part of the front of the palace only is completed which 
looks towards Seſti and the above ifland, and is adorned with fine 
paintings of flowe:s, portraits, and landſcapes, 
The garden of this iſland alſo abounds with beauties, particularly 
a fine eſpalier of citron- trees, with a low contre-eſpalier of orange- 
trees, an arched walk of cedars, a ſmaller eſpalier of jeſſamine, an 
eſpalier of acacia, and another of roſemary not leſs than eight feet in 
height, Here are alſo ſeveral ſmall groves of laurel, with walks cut 
through them. Some of theſe trees are of uncommon thickneſs ; and 
one of theſe eſpaliers of laurels is above eighteen feet high: ſuch a 
hedge, by means of the mildneſs of the air, and its being fenced from 
the. north wind by the neighbouring mountains, ſhoots up to this 
height in fix or ſeven years. | ns 
The Ifola Madre is a ſecure place for keeping pheaſants, which 
are eaſily confined here on account of the great breadth of the lake: 
for when any of them attempt to fly over it, they ſoon flag, and drop 
into the water, from which they are immediately taken up by a wa- 
ter man who puts off for that purpoſe, and brings them back. This, 
however, ſeldom happens; for as the ifland is larger than Iſola Bella, 
and abounds with every thing proper for them, as well as places for 
ſhelter, the birds ſeldom attempt to make their eſcape. There is 4 
lictle houſe built for the young pheaſants, and near it a beautiful 
h HRT. grove 
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grove. of lofty cypreſs-trees. This appears to be the fineſt part of 
the iſland, and recals to one's mind the fabulous deſcriptions that 
have been given of enchanted groves and iſlands, The walks through 
this cedar plantation lead, by a deſcent, to the ſummer-houfe near the 
lake. The ſhores of both iſlands are ſet round with painted flower- 
pots, and when any foreign prince comes in the night, or makes 


ſome ſtay here; both iſlands are illuminated with lights of all colours, 


which exhibit a very glorious ſpectacle. Keyſſer's Travels, Vel. 1. 


page 37 2—378, 8e. edit. 


The territory of PERUGIO contains a pretty large lake, anciently 


called Thraſimene, but at preſent the lake of Perugia, in which are 


three iſlands. . Between this lake and a high mountain near Cortona, 
in the dominions of Florence, is à long valley with only one narrow 
entrance, where Hannibal defeated Flaminius the Roman general, 
BolsENA, a ſmall town moſt delightfully fituated in the patrimony 
of St. Peter, ſituated near the lake of the ſame name, which is thirty- 
five Italian miles in circuit, The mountains which environ it are 


covered with oaks, and form expanſive and auguſt amphitheatres. 


Here is ſaid to have been wrought by the hoſt (the elements of the 
euchariſt) when carried in proceſſion, the miracle which gave occa- 
ſion to the inſtitution of the feſtival of Corpus Chriſti, Near this 
place are ſeen, on an eminence, the walls of the Etrurian city: Vol- 
ſinium, in ruins. _ inet» ore We of Pe 
Four Italian miles from Tivoli, a town of great antiquity in'the 
Campagna, and ſeventeen miles north- eaſt of Rome, lies the lake of 
SOLFATARA, formerly. called Lacus Albutus, in which are ſixteen 
floating iſlands. Dr. Moore ſays theſe iſlands are nothing elſe than 
bundles of bulruſhes ſpringing from a thin ſoil, formed by duſt and 


{and blown from the adjacent ground, and glewed together by the 


bitumen which ſwims on the ſurface of this lake, and the ſulphur 


with which its waters are impregnated. Some of theſe iſlands are 


twelve or fifteen yards in length; the ſoil is ſufficiently ſtrong to bear 
five or fix people, who, by means of a pole, may move to different 
parts of the lake, as if they were in a boat. This lake empties itſelf 
by a whitiſh muddy ſtream into the Tiverone, the ancient Anio; a 
vapour of a ſulphureous ſmell ariſing from it as it flows. The ground 
near this rivulet, as alſo around the waters of the lake, reſounds as 
if it was hollow when a horſe gallops over it. The water of this 
lake has the ſingular quality of covering every ſubſtance which it 
touches with a hard, white, ſtony matter. On throwing a bundle 
of ſhrubs or ſmall ſticks into it, they will in a few days be covered 
with a white cruſt; but what ſeems ſtill more extraordinary, this 
incruſtating quality is not ſo ſtrong in the lake itſelf as in the canal, 
or little rivulet that runs from it, and the farther the water has flowed 
from the lake, till it is quite loſt in the Anio, the ſtronger this qua- 
lity becomes. Theſe ſmall round incruſtations which cover the and 
and pebbles, reſembling ſugar-plums, are called Confecti di Tivoli, 
or confections of Tivoli, Fiſhes are found in the Anio, both * 
an 
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and below Tivoli, till it receives the Solfatara, after which, during 
the reſt of its courſe to the Tiber there are none. The waters of 
this lake had a high medicinal reputation anciently, but they are in 
no eſteem at preſent. Aoore's Travels, Vol. IL page 322. 

The lake of AGnano, in the kingdom of Naples, is not far diſ- 
tant from the Grotto of Pauſilipo, which will be ſpoken of under its 
proper head; the communication between theſe two remarkable 
places is by a very pleaſant road, between fine vineyards, This lake 
is a perfect circle, about an Italian mile in circumference. At high 
water, in ſome parts of it, is ſeen a ſtrong ebullition. On ap- 
proaching near it, one is ſenſible of the motion of the water, which 
poſſibly proceeds from the aſcent of the efluvia, The tenches and 
eels in this lake have in winter a very good flavour, but in ſummer 
are not eatable, which is in ſome meaſure imputed to the great 
quantities of flax and hemp brought thither from all the neigh- 
bouring parts, which are ſoaked in this water for the purpoſe of mel- 
lowing them, | OF 1 

Near this lake ſtand the ſadatories of St. Germano, which conſiſt 
of ſeveral apartments built with ſtone, where the heat and ſulphure- 
- ous vapaurs iſſuing from the earth ſoon cauſe a profuſe ſweat; in 
ſome places the wall is too hot for the hand to bear it, and yet the 
heat is ſupportable in the hotteſt room, eſpecially if you ſtoop toward 
the ground. The ſame obſervation is made on the baths of Tr:toli, 
The patients are put into rooms of different degrees of heat, accord- 
ing to the nature of their complaint; and in the ſudatories of St, 
Germano, which are ſaid to be very efficacious in the gout, debili- 
ties, inward heats, &c. they never ſtay above a quarter of an hour at 
a time. Bt FE 1 
- . Within an hundred paces of theſe ſalubrious ſudatories is a ſmall 
natural cavern, known by the name of the Grotto del Cant, or the 

er A Grotto, that animal being generally choſen to prove the ſur- 
priſing effect of the vapour in this cavity, It is about twelve feet in 
length, five broad, .and fix high, and is famous for the poiſonous 
ſteams which riſe above its ſurface. The ſides of the grotto are 
marked with green as far as the vapour reaches. The common ex- 
periments are, holding the dog with his noſe in the vapour, by which 
means he foon loſes all figns of life; but on his being carried into 
the open air, or thrown into a neighbouring lake, if he is not quite 
dead he iinmediately recovers. A torch dipt into the vapour, goes 
out in a moment, ſnuff and all; and within it a piſtol will not take 
fire. Mr. Addiſon ſplit a reed, and laid a train of gunpowder in the 
channel of it, then placing one end of the reed above the vapour and 
the other at the bottom, found that the vapour could not intercept 
the train, nor hinder it from running to the very end; and, by re- 
peating the experiment, he ſo far diſſipated the vapour, that he could 
eaſily. let off a piſtol in it. A viper being put in it, ſuſtained the va- 
pour nine minutes, and the ſecond time ten: but on its being brought 


out after the firſt trial, it took ſuch a vaſt quantity of air into its 
lungs, 
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Jungs, that it ſwelled near twice as big as before; and upon this ex- 
traordinary ſtock of air it perhaps lived a minute longer than before. 
Dr. Conner attributes the extinction of lights, and the death of ani- 
mals, in this grotto, to the great rarefaction of the air, cauſed by the 
heat and eruption of the ſteams. The heat is, however, very in- 
conſiderable ; but to ſatisfy myſelf,“ ſays Addiſon, * I placed a thin 
vial, well ſtopped with wax, within the ſmoke of the vapour, which 
certainly would have burſt in an air fo rarefied as to kill a dog, or 
quench a torch; but nothing followed upon it. However, to re- 
move all farther doubt, I borrowed a weather-glaſs, and fixed it in 
the grotto, in ſuch a manner, that the ſtagnum was entirely covered 
with the vapour; but, after half an hour's ſtanding in it, I eould not 
perceive that the quickſilver ſunk. It is generally ſuppoſed that this 
vapour is ſulphureous, but I could ſee no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion; upon my dipping my hand into it, it left no ſmell upon itz 
and hough I put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone- matches into 
the ſmoke, they all inſtantly went out, as if immerſed in water.” 
So/fatara is a little valley, which, together with the neighbouring 
mountains, is of a yellowiſh colour, with ſmoke ifluing from ſever 
parts. Upon widening the holes whence it proceeds, and digging 
to ſome depth, the heat ſoon becomes ſo exceſſive, that there is no 
approaching them. The ſtones that lie round ſuch openings are in 
a continual agitation, and upon throwing to the ground a handful of 
| ſmall pieces of money, ſome are toſſed eight or ten feet high in the 
air. Even in ſome places, the mere exhalations, without ſmoke, 
continually throw up the ſand, and keep it ſuſpended. Thus, this 
valley may be deemed the miniature of Veſuvius; and though that 
mountain is upward of eight miles diſtant, there appears to be a ſub- 
terraneous communication between it and this valley, it being ob- 
ſerved, the thicker the ſmoke is here, the more quiet Veſuvius is; 
and the more violent the irruptions of the latter, the leſs ſmoke is 
obſerved to proceed from Solfatara, The ground is almoſt every 
where hollow; for if a ſtone be thrown upon it, a long ſubterraneous 
echo. enſues; but if a large ſtone be caſt into one of the holes that 
have been dug, the noiſe is almoſt as great as that of thunder, Here 
are prepared ſulphur, vitriol of a ſapphire colour, eſteemed better than 
that of Rome, and likewiſe alum to the greateſt perfection. The 
large leaden kettles uſed in this operation are not heated by any fire 
of wood or coals, but only by the natural heat of holes in the ground 
over which they are placed. The people in general believe that theſe 
apertures are ſpiracles, if not of hell, at leaf of purgatory; and it is 
pretended that ghoſts often appear in theſe parts, making dreadful 
lamentations. 8 
The LucRiNE lake, in the kingdom of Naples, was famous 
among the Romans for its fine oyſters, and great abundance of other 
fiſh : it lies near the ſhore, and at preſent is very ſmall, it having been 
for the moſt part dried up by a new mountain which aroſe inſtanta- 
neouſly in the night, between the 19th and 20th of September 1538, 
| E during 
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during an earthquake which cauſed a terrible devaſtation in the 
neighbourhood. The ſubterraneous fire, after making a wide chaſm, 
ejected ſuch a quantity of ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur, and ſand, as within 
twenty-four hours formed this mountain, the perpendicular height of 
which is not leſs than four hundred rods, and the circumference 


three Italian miles. 


The lake of AvERNo lies in a narrow valley, and is nearly of the 


ſame ſize as the lake of Agnano; but its water has not the quality 


aſcribed to it by Virgil, and other authors, who repreſented its poi- 
ſonous exhalations as almoſt inſtantaneouſly killing the birds that at- 
tempted to fly over it. At preſent, fowls are obſerved not only to 
harbour about it, but even to ſwim upon it; it is ſtocked with fiſh, 
and the land all around produces fine fruit and excellent wine. As 
the woods with which this lake was ſurrounded, in the time when 
Virgil lived, might poſſibly render the ſpot very unhealthy, Auguſtus 
cauſed them to be cut down, and the poet, probably to do future 
honour to the Emperor, heightened the malignity of the ſpot with all 
the powers of poetic imagery, and placed the cave through which his 
hero deſcended into the infernal regions in the receſſes of theſe woods. 


Mneid, b. VI. l. 238—242. 


And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends; 
And here th**#unnavigable lake extends 

O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight; 
Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 

And ſteaming ſulphur that infe& the ſkies. 

From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 


And give the name Avernus to the lake, 
| _ Dxvpen. 


7 This lake is in ſome places an hundred and eighty feet deep; and 


ſome old walls ſtanding near it, are ſuppoſed to be the remains of a 


temple to Apollo. 


Of the lakes in France, none need be mentioned here but that of 
TA, on which is ſeated the ſmall town of Frontignac, or Frontig- © 
nan, ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Montpelier : it is remarkable 
for its excellent muſcadine wine, its jar-raifins, and its handſome 
town-houſe. This wine is called by the Engliſh Frontiniac. The 


above lake, which is alſo called Maguleone, is twelve leagues in 


length, and ſeparated from the ſea only by a narrow tract of land; 


but in one place has a communication with the gulf of Lyons, which, 
according to Buſching, takes not its name from the city of Lyons, 


Which is ſeated at a great diſtance from the ſea, but rather from the 
violent ſtorms ſo frequent in this ſhallow part of the Mediterranean, 
and which deftroy the ſhips as a furious lion does its prey. 

In England, the county of Cumberland, and the adjoining county 
of Weſtmorland, are highly celebrated for their lakes, and the beau- 


tiful romantic ſcenery which their banks and the adjacent country 


exhibit, 


6 
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exhibit, Theſe majeſtic and diverſified appearances of nature were 
firſt recommended to public notice by the late Dr. Brown, and have 
ſince been deſcribed by the pen and the pencil. The principal of 
_ thoſe in Cumberland are Derwent-water, Ulls-water, and Broad- 
water; beſide which there are inferior ones, named Baſſenthwaite, 
Low water, Waſdale, and Dalgarth. | 3 | 

The lake of DERWENT-WATER is in the vale of Keſwick: it is 
three miles in length, and a mile and half wide. Five iſlands riſe 
out of this lake, which being covered either with turf or trees, add 
greatly to the beauty of the appearance, On one of theſe iſlands is 
an elegant modern-built houſe. More to the north-weſt, the river 
Derwent, after running a ſhort ſpace in a narrow channel, enlarges 
into a long and narrow lake, called Baſſenthwaite, at the termination 
of which is a remarkable water-fall, called Lowdore. The eſtate of 
the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater has Jately been reſtored to the 
| Go ſubject to a large fee-farm rent, for the uſe of Greenwich 
hoſpital. ” | | 

ULLS-WATER is a Jong and narrow lake, the ſouthern part of 
which is in Weſtmoreland, and all the reſt is equally divided between 
the two counties, If a ſwiyel-gun, or even a fowling-piece, is diſ- 
charged from a boat on this lake, in certain parts of it, the report 
will reverberate from rock to rock, promontory, cavern, and hill, 
with an aſtoniſhing variation of ſound, now dying away upon the 
ear, and again returning like peals of thunder, This re-echo of 
found may be diſtinctly heard ſeven tiges. 

Eight miles north-weſt of Carliſle was S&L,way Moss, a ſwampy, 
ſpongy moraſs, formed on the top of a hill, and extending in one 
direction between two and three miles, in the other about half that 
ſpace. In the latter end of the year 1771, in conſequence of a long 
ſeries of heavy rains, this moſs was rendered fo ſwollen and moiſt, 
as to be no longer coheſive; it therefore poured down the hill with 
a moſt impetuous fury, filling up a brook which ran in the vale be- 
neath, deſtroying much cattle, with many cottages and farm-houſes, 
and overſpreading an extenſive plain, almoſt to the banks of the river 
Ek, with a black ſoft peat-earth, for of that kind of fubſtance it 
was compoſed. Not leſs than four hundred acres of rich land were 
thus overſpread, „ "Rp | 

Among the mountains where eagles huild their neſts, in the 
weſtern part of Weſtmoreland, on the borders of Lancaſhire, (inta 
which a part extends) is WINANDER-MERE, the greateſt and moſt _ 
beautiful lake in England, and ſaid to be ſo called by the Saxons, 
from its winding banks. It is about ten miles in length from north 
to ſouth, but in no part broader than a mile. It is paved as it were 
at bottom with one continued rock. In ſome parts it is of a vaſt 
depth, and is well ſtored with a fine fiſh called a char, which is rarely 
found, except among the Alps. The Ulls-water, mentioned in 
Cumberland, is alſo well ſtocked with fiſh, and has likewiſe ſome 
char; but not in ſuch plenty as here. In the foreſt of Mar- 

| 1 = tindale, 
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tindale, to the ſouth of Ulls- water, the breed of red deer ſtill exiſts, 
in a wild ſtate. 8 EE. . | 
In Wales, the BETA lake, in Merionethſhire, deſerves to be 
ſpoken of. That county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Dee, the Avon, and the Drurydh. The 
Dee has two ſpring-heads in the eaſtern part of the county, which 
being united, is ſuppoſed to run through the lake called Bala, or 
Pimble-meer, without mixing its waters with thoſe of the lake; at 
Jeaſt the fiſh ſeem not to mingle; for it is ſaid, that though the Dee 
abounds with ſalmon, none are ever taken in the lake, out of the 
ſtream of the river; nor does the Dee carry off any guiniads, a fiſh 
peculiar to the lake, which reſembles the whiting, but taſtes like 
A trout. | | 
The moſt remarkable lochs, or lakes, in Scotland are Lochtay, 
Leochneſs, and Lochlieven, which ſend forth rivers of the ſame name 
with themſelves; Lochlomond, which ſends forth the river Lomond ; 
and. Lochiern, from which flows the river lern. 
On Lochleven refites a gentleman of the name of Smollet, related 
to the late Dr. Smollet, to whoſe memory he has raiſed an obeliſk, 
on the hank near the houſe in which he was born. That writer, ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for his irretiftible humour in delineating character, for 
his ſtrength of language, and acuteneſs of intellect, addreſſtd ſome 
beautiful lines to Leven Mater, which merit a place here, being truly 
pictureſque. | Ds | 15 | 
On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
„And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happieſt ſwain * 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. | 
Pure ſtream ! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave; 
No torrents ftain thy limpid ſource; | 
No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 
That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, . 
With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread ; 
While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood, 
In myriads, cleave thy cryſtal flood: 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride; 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide; 
The ruthleſs pike, intent on war 
The filver cel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bow'rs of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower'd with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks, ſo gaily green, 
May num'rous herds and flocks be ſeen ; 
And lafles, chanting o'er the pale; 
And ſhepherds, piping in the dale; 
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And ancient faith, that knows no guile, 

And induſtry, imbrown'd with toil; | 

And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepat'd 
The bleſſings they enjoy, to guard. 


IRELAND abounds more in lakes, or as they were formerly called 
lughs, than perhaps any other country of the ſame extent; and theſe 
abound more in the provinces of Liter and Connaught, than in the other 
two provinces of the kingdom. They are properly ranked under two 
denominations ; freſh- water lakes, which have no acceſs of the tide, 
or mixture of the ſea, and ſalt lakes, into which the tide flows, and 
may more properly be called inlets of the ſea. 8 
Of the freſh- water lakes, one of the moſt extraordinary is Lough- 
lene, in the county of Kerry, which is remarkable for its ſingular 
beauties. It is about fix miles in length, and, at a medium, near 
half as much in breadth; and is interſperſed with a variety of. beau- 
tiful iſlands, many of them rich in herbage, and well inhabited, 
Eagles and ofprays are here in great numbers, and the iſlands 
and rocks in and around the lake are adorned with groves of 
the arbutus-tree, which are frequently four feet and an half in 
circumference, and nine or ten yards high. | 

Loug h-erue and Lough-neagh are by much the largeſt lakes in Ire- 
land, The former is divided into two branches, the upper and lower, 
which are ſeparated by the water being contracted into the compaſs 
of a conſiderable river for ſome miles, after which, enlarging itſelf, 
it forms the lower lake, This lough, in both its branches, takes its 
courſe through the whole length of the county of Fermannagh, from 
the i oint to the north-weſt, dividing it almoſt into two 
equal parts. It abounds with a great variety of fiſh, as pike of a pro- 
digious ſize, large bream, roach, eels, and trout ; but it is chiefly valued 
for its ſalmon. 1 | 

Lough-neagh is ſomewhat of a ſquare form, but indented on every 
ſide, It is eſteemed the largeſt lake in Ireland, and is exceeded by 
few in Europe, it being twenty miles long from the north-weſt point 
to the ſouth-eaſt, near fifteen miles from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- 
weſt, and ten or twelve broad at a medium. Lough-neagh com- 
municates its benefits to five counties, Armagh, Tyrone, London» 
derry, Antrim, and Down ; the latter of which it _— touches by a 
ſmall point on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, It receives fix conſiderable rivers, 
four of leſſer note, and ſeveral brooks ; yet has but one outlet to dif- 
charge this great flux of water. 3 | 


Lakts of NokTH AMERICAg 


Nothing diſtinguiſhes this quarter of the world more than its nu- 
merous and immenſe lakes, the five principal of which are ſtill partly 
included in the province of Canada, or Quebec, although its boun- 
daries have been contracted : they are generally known as the five 
great lakes of Canada, and are named Ontario, Erie, Huren, Michigan, 
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and Superior. Theſe lie within about ſeven degrees of latitude, and 
fourteen of longitude, or from 419 35! to 49® north, and from 75% 
200 to 92? weſt, There are beſide many ſmaller lakes which lie to 
the eaſtward and north-weſtward of theſe. To the eaſtward are lakes 
George and Champlain. The moſt northern viſited by the traders is 
lake Bourbon, which reaches to 519 north latitude; to the ſouth of 
which is lake Winnepeeſ, called by the French Ouinipigue: theſe two 
Jakes communicate by a ſtrait. A river extends from lake //7nnipeek 
to lake Superior, which ſome geographers have conſidered as a con- 
tinuation of the St, Laurence; about midway of this river is Jake 
du Bois, or Word lake; there is likewiſe lac Pluie, or the Rain lake, 
and the Red lake, and Niepegon, with many others leſs conſiderable. 
Beyond 609 of north latitude, from near Hudſon's Bay to 131“ weſt 
longitude, are many extenſive lakes, about which the ſavage race of 
Arathapeſcow Indians lead their wandering life. This vaſt aſſem- 
blage of freſh waters, which are not put in motion and alternately 
raiſed and ſunk by tides, is ſuppoſed to contribute very conſiderably 
to the greater degree of cold which is felt in the northern parts of 
America than in the ſame parallels of Jatitude in Europe. | 
In deſcribing theſe lakes, let us begin with the moſt eaſtern, and 
proceed weſtwardly, | BS 2 
Lake GeoRGe, formerly called by the French lac St. Sacręment, 
is about thirty-five miles long from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, but 
narrow. N 
Lake CHAMPLAIN is about eighty miles from north to ſouth, and 
about fourteen miles where broadeſt. When theſe two lakes were 
firſt diſcovered, they were known by no other name than that of 
< the Iroquois lakes. „%% 1 
Lake ONrARIoO is the leaſt of the five great lakes of Canada; its 
form is nearly oval; its greateſt length being from north-eaſt tb 


ſouth-weſt, Its circumference is about ſix hundred miles. Near 


the ſouth-eaſt part it receives the waters of the Oſwego river, and 
on the north-eaſt diſcharges itſelf into the river Cataraqui, which 
communicates with the St. Laurence, or may be conſidered as the 
ſource of it; though ſome geographers deſcribe that yaſt river as 
uniting the five great lakes, and having its ſource to the weſtward of 
Jake Superior. Near to it ſtood fort Frontenac, which was taken 
from the French in the year 1758, by ſome provincial troops, under 
Colonel Bradſtreet. At the entrance of Oſwego river ſtood a fort 
of the ſame name, which, in the year 1756, was defended by two 
regiments 'of provincial troops, when it was attacked and taken by 
the French, and the garriſon cruelly maſſacred by the ſavages who 
followed the French camp, _ Lg =, 


Lake ER1E extends about three hundred miles from weſt to north- 
eaſt. It is wideſt toward the middle, where it is about ſeventy miles 
actoſs from north to ſouth. Carver, a faithful narrator of what he 
ſaw, though not to be followed in longitudes and latitudes, ſays, the 
navigation of this lake is eſteemed more dangerous than any . 
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other lakes, on account of many high lands which lie on the borders 
of it, and which project into the waters, ſo that whenever ſudden 
ſtorms ariſe, canoes and boats are frequently loſt, as there is no place 
which affords retreat or ſhelter, Travels, page 168. The ſame 
writer ſays there are ſeveral iſlands near the weſt end ſo infeſted with 
ſnakes, that it is highly dangerous to land upon them. The water 
is covered near the banks of theſe iſlands with the large zquatic lily, 
the leaves of which ſpread over the ſurface, ſo as to cover it entirely 
for a great ſpace z on theſe he ſaw prodigious numbers of the water- 
| ſnakes, wreathed up, and baſking in the ſun. The moſt remarkable 
ſpecies of ſnake which infeſts this part is the hi//ing ſnake, which is of 
the ſmall ſpeckled kind, about eighteen inches long; on the ap- 
proach of any thing, it flattens itſelf in a moment, and its ſpots, 
which are of various hues, become vivid through rage, whilſt it diſ- 
charges from its mouth a ſubtile wind, which is ſaid to be of a 
nauſeous ſmell, and if drawn, by reſpiration, into the human lungs, 
cauſes ſo rapid a decline, as in a few months to terminate in death. 
This lake diſcharges its waters at the north-eaſt end into the river 
Niagara, which runs due north and ſouth ; is about thirty- ſix miles 
in length, and flows into lake Ontario, At the entrance of this ri- 
ver, on its eaſtern ſhore, is fort Niagara, which was taken from the 
French in the year 1759, by Sir William Johnſon, and was conſi- 
dered as a highly important acquiſition. About eighteen miles far- 
ther northward ate thoſe ſtupendous cataracts, which are not to be 
equalled by any other falls of water on this globe, and which have 
been already deſcribed. | : 
Lake Huron is next in magnitude to lake Superior; its ſhape is 


nearly triangular, and it is about a thouſand miles in circumference; 


on the north ſide of it is an iſland, near an hundred miles in extent 
from eaſt to weſt, but in no part above eight miles fiom north to 
| ſouth; it is called by the Indians Manataulin, which ſignifies a place 
of ſpirits. At the weſt point of the lake are the ſtraits of Michilli- 
mackinac, which connect with lake Michegan; and about fifty miles 
to the north-eaſt of theſe traits are thoſe of St. Marie, by which lake 
Huron communicates with lake Superior: they are about forty miles 
long, and very upequal in breadth: here are falls, but not perpendi- 
cular, like thoſe of Niagara, but the waters paſs along a ſloping bot- 
tom, which in that country is called @ rapid: this continues near 
three-quarters of a mile. The fall here is not ſo impetuous as en- 
tirely to prevent the 'navigation of boats and canoes downward. 
The ſouthern point of lake Huron runs into a ſtrait, which ſoon after 
_ enlarges into a ſmall lake called St. Claire, from which runs a ftrait, 
which is only diſtinguiſhed by the French name of Detroit (ſtrait) ; 
this diſcharges itſelf into lake Erie, the diſtance between which and 
uron is eighty miles. Although the water here is level, yet the 
navigation of large veſſels is ſtopped by a bank of ſand. The town 
of Dedroit, which contains upward of an hundred houſes, is ſituated 
on the weſtern banks of this river, or ftrait, about nine miles below 
barons W d 
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lake St. Claire, At the north-eaſt point a conſiderable river flows 
into this lake, called the Soutzes, from which there is but a ſhort 
carrying- place to the river of the Attawawas, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the St. Laurence above Montreal. „ 

Lake Mich, to the weſt of Huron, is long and narrow, ex- 
tending near two hundred miles from north- weſt to ſouth-eaſt, , and 
forty broad from north to ſouth. Between theſe two lakes a 
peninſula is ſormed, which runs into a point OS weſt, at 
the ſtraits of Michillimackinac, where is a fo the ſame name, 
| which, in the language of the Chippeway Indians, ſignifies a tortoiſe, 
On the north-weſt {ide of this lake is a ſtrait, about forty miles wide, 
called the grand traverſe, in which are many iſlands, ſome of which 
are inhabited by the Ottawaws, and others by the Pontowattimic 

Indians. This {trait leads into what the French called Baye Puant 
(ſtinking), but now named the Green Bay; it is long and narrow, 
and into it flows a large river, which riſes near the Miſſiſſippi, and is 
called the Fox River: its banks are inhabited by a powerful tribe of 
Indians, On the ſouth-weſt {ide of this river are the Saukie Indians. 
Near the borders of this lake grow a great number of ſand cherries, 
which are not leſs remarkable tor their manner of growth, than for 
their exquiſite flavour, They are found upon a ſmall ſhrub, not 
more than four feet high, the boughs of which are ſo loaded, that 
they lie in cluſters on the ſand. As they grow only on the ſand, the 
warmth of which probably contributes to bring them to ſuch per- 
fection, they are called by the French cereſe de ſable; the ſize of them 
does not exceed that of a ſmall muſket-ball. Gooſeberries and juniper 
trees, bearing berries of a very fine kind, abound here. Sumack 
likewiſe grows here in great plenty, the leaf of which, if gathered 
when red, is much eſteemed by the natives, who mix about an equal 
quantity of it with their tobacco. Near this lake, and on the bor- 
ders of all the great lakes, grows a kind of willow, to which the 
French have given the name of bis rouge, or red wood: its bark, 
when of one year's growth, is of a fine ſcarlet colour, but as it grows 
older it changes into a mixture of grey and red. The ſtalks of this 
ſhrub grow in cluſters to the height of fix or eight feet, and never 
exceed an inch in diameter. The Indians ſcrape the bark, which 
they dry and powder, and mix with their tobacco, for their winter 

es. | | 
"Lake SUPERIOR is entitled to this diſtinguiſhing appellation, not 
only as it ſurpaſſes every other American lake in extent, but as being 
ſituated on a much more elevated part of the country, the level of its 
waters being ſeveral hundred feet higher than thoſe of the St. Lau- 
rence, It may be juſtly called © the Caſpian of America,” and is 
unqueſtionably the largeſt, piece of freſh water in the world, being in 
magnitude equal, or rather ſurpaſſing that Aſiatic ſalt water lake, 
which has been already ſpoken of. The French are ſaid to have 
obſerved, of the lakes, that they riſe, by imperceptible degrees, to 


about the height of three feet in ſeven years and an half, and fink " 
| muc 
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much in an equal portion of time, ſo that in fifteen years this watery 
cycle, if it may be ſo termed, is completed: a change ſimilar to what 
has been reported of the Caſpian, but performed in one quarter of 
the time, [See page 130.] According to the French charts, its 
circumference is about fifteen hundred miles. Carver is of opinion, 
that “ if it were coaſted round, and the utmoſt extent of every bay 
taken, it would exceed fixteen hundred.” Travels, page 132. He 
coaſted near twelve hundred miles on the north and eaſt ſhores: 
« When it was calm,” ſays he, and the ſun ſhone bright, I could 
fit in my canoe, where the depth was upward of fix fathoms, and 
could plainly ſee huge piles of ſtone at the bottom. The water. at 
this time was as pure and tranſparent as air, and my canoe ſeemed 
as if it hung ſuſpended in that element, It was impoſſible to look 
attertively through this limpid medium at the rocks below, for even 
a few minutes, without feeling the head ſwim, and the eyes no lon- 

er able to view the dazzling ſcene.” It was then the month of 
Fas: and although the ſurface of the water, from the heat of the at- 
moſphere, was warm, yet on letting down a cup to the depth of 
about a fathom, the water drawn thence was fo exceſſively cold, that 
it had the ſame effect as ice, when received into the mouth. This 
lake is ſaid to receive near forty rivers and ſtreams of water; the two 


principal rivers are the Nipegon, or Allanipegon, and the Michipicooton, 


the one from the north, and the other from the weſt. By means of 
the latter, a communication is formed with the lakes Baurbon or 
Chriſlineux, Winnepeek, and du Bois; and in this river ſome have 
traced the St. Laurence, A ſmall river on the weſt, before it enters 
the lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of more 
than fix hundred feet, through a very narrow channel. The only 
paſſage through which the waters of lake Superior are diſcharged, is 
St. Mary's ſtrait, already ſpoken of. There are many iſlands in this 
lake, two of which are very large; the largeſt has been named %. 
Royal, the other iſland is named Phillipoux, and is ſuppoſed to be 


near an hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, but in no part more than 
forty miles from north to ſouth. Miropau le is likewiſe of conſi- 


derable extent; at the entrance of Weſt bay is a cluſter of ſmall 
iſlands called “ the twelve Apoſtles.” On the ſouth ſide of the lake 
is a peninſula, which extends into the lake ſixty miles, and is called 
Chegomegan. The Indians ſuppoſe theſe iſlands to be the reſidence 
of the Great Spirit, | 85 . . 
This lake abounds with fiſh, the principal kinds of which are trout 


and ſturgeon. The country to the north and eaſt is very mountain- 


ous and barren. Fhirtle-berries, of an uncommon ſize, and fine 
flavour, grow in great quantities on the mountains, as do black cur- 
rants, and gooſeberries ; but the moſt excellent fruit in theſe parts is 
a berry reſembling a raſpberry in its manner of growth, but of a 


lighter red, much larger, and in flavour more delicious. It grows on 


a ſhrub of the nature of a vine, with leaves like the grape. 
On the north-weſt border of lake Superior is what is called“ the 
grand portage;“ and there thoſe who go on the north- weſt trade, 
1 | Rs many 
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many of whom come from Michillimackinac to the lakes De Pluye, 
Du Bois, &c. carry over their canoes and goods for about nine miles, 
when they again proceed by water carriage. 1 

There is likewiſe a great mart for trade about an hundred and fifty 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of lake Superior, near the banks of the Mif. 
ſiſſippi, where that river forms what is called lake Pepin. As this 
was ſettled to be a place of reſort by the French traders, they thought 
fit to give it a name, and it has ever ſince been known by that of La 
Prairie du Chien, or Dog Meadow. Hither all the Indians who in- 
habit the adjacent countries reſort, and it rather deſerves to be named 
the meadow of concord; for whatever Indians meet there, though 
the nations to which they belong are at war with each other, yet 
they are obliged to reſtrain their enmity, and to forbear all hoſtile 
acts whilſt they continue there. The like conduct is obſerved at 
the Red Mountain, which is in the ſame part of the country, whence 
they procure the ſtone of which they make their pipes. = 

Of the SpANIsH PossEssIONs in North America, the province of 
Mex1co PROPER greatly exceeds the reſt, and contains the capital 
of the ſame name, which is ſeated inthe lake of Tuscuco, or MExico, 
on the eaſt fide of a valley, at the foot of a range of hills, in 19926 
north latitude, and 1019 12“ weſt longitude from Greenwich, about 
a hundred and ſeventy miles weſt of the gulf of Mexico, and a hun- 
dred and ninety north of Acapulco, Clavigero calls it “ the moſt 
renowned of all the cities of the new world,” and ſays it is, like Ve- 
nice, built on ſeveral iſlands. 

The lake Tuſcuco, he ſays, extended fifteen or ſeventeen miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and ſomething more from north to ſouth, but its 
preſent extent is much leſs, the Spaniards having diverted mto new 
channels many of the rivers which formerly ran into it. 'The fame 
writer ſays, that all the water which aſſembles there is at firſt ſweet, 
and becomes afterward ſalt from the nitrous quality of the bed of the 
lake. Hijtory of Mexico, Vol. I. page 4. - 

On this lake, and in the city which it encompaſſes, Cortes and 
his Spaniards maintained that cruel war againſt the Mexicans which 
* commenced in the latter end of the year 1519, and was continued 

through eight years. Here the gallant Emperor Guatimozin was 
taken, when endeavonring to eſcape in a boat, under a diſguiſe, in- 
tending, as the laſt effort, to raiſe a force in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Into this lake, it has been ſuppoſed, a conſiderable part of 
the wealth contained in the city, when in the height of its ſplendor, 
was precipitated, to prevent its becoming the ſpoil of their cruel 

conquerors, when the Mexicans were no longer able to maintain ths 
unequal conteſt, : 

The $0UTHERN continent of AMERICA contains the lake of 
Mavyacayso, in Terra Firma, which, as it is the moſt remarkable, 
ſhell be the only one ſpoken of here. It communicates with the 
gulf of Venuzuela, by a ſtrait, on the weſtern coaſt of which the 
city of Mayacaybo is ſituated. This lake is ſaid to be eighty leagues 


in ciccumference, and contributes equally to the beauty and conve- 
5 nience 
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nience of the province of Venuzuela, with which it is encompaſſed, 
Although the waters of this Jake, and the rivulets which flow from it, 
are drank, yet they are brackiſh, and unwholeſome, and the natives 
ſuffer great inconvenience from the want of freſh water. The gulf, 
which communicates with the Caribbean Sea, extends about one 
hundred and ten miles. from ſouth to north, - 


SECTION VIII. 
SPRINGS, BATHS, Varous, and W HIRLPOOLS. 


In the peninſula of Kampſchatka are ſeveral hot ſprings, poſſeſſing 
very ſingular properties. Captain King ſpeaks of one at an incon- 
ſiderable oſtrog, or town, called Natcheekin, diſtant thirty-eight 
verſts, or twenty-five miles, from Karatchin. He ſays a ſteam riſes 
from it as from a boiling cauldron, and the air round it has a ſtrong 
ſulphureous ſmell. The main ſpring forms a baſon of about three 
feet in diameter, beſide which there are a number of leſſer ſprings, 
of the ſame degree of heat, in the adjacent ground, ſo that the whole 

ſpot, to the extent of near an acre, was fo hot, that it was impoſſible 
to ſtand two minutes in the ſame place. The bath was ſaid to have 
performed great cures in various diſorders. In the bathing-place 
the thermometer ſtood at 100, or above blood-heat, but in the ſpring, 
after being immerſed two minutes, it was one degree above boiling 
ſpirits; the thermometer in the air at the ſame time was 34“. 
A variety of plants were ſeen to grow about this ſpring with great 
luxuriance. Coot, Vol. III. page 206. . 

The BATRHS of CALYPso, in Aſia Minor, are a little more than a 
mile from the city of Burſa, and are very handſome ſtructures covered 
with domes; they are ſo famous for the cures which have been effected, 
that people come an hundred miles to receive the benefit of them. 

In Conſtantina, the eaſtern province of Algiers, near the city of 
that name, which in ancient times was called CIR TA, and is now 
the capital, are the INCHANTED BArEs, ſituated on a low ground, 
ſurrounded with mountains. There are here ſeveral ſprings of an 
intenſe heat, and at a ſmall diſtance are others extremely cold. The 
hot ſpiings have a ſtrong ſulphureous ſteam ; and Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
that their heat is ſo great as to boil a large piece of mutton very 
tender in a quarter of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which 
the water runs, is, for the ſpace of an hundred feet, reduced to a ſtate 
of calcination by the operation of this water in its courſe. The 
ſame author adds, that theſe rocks being originally ſoft and uniform, 
the water, by making equal impreſſions every way, leaves them in 
the ſhape of cones and hemiſpheres, which being fix feet high, and 
nearly of the ſame diameter, the Arabs believe to be the tents of their 
predeceffors metamorphoſed into ſtone. But where theſe rocks, be- 
lide their uſual. chalky ſubſtance, alſo contain ſome layers of a harder 
matter, not ſo eaſily diſſolyved, there appears a confuſion of traces and 

NS | channels, 


Fra. They are about a quarter of a mile below the town, on both 
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channels, forming figures which the Arabs diſtinguiſh into camels, 
horſes, and ſheep, with men, women, and children, whom they ſup- 
poſe to have undergone the ſame fate with their habitations, 
There are here alſo other natural curioſities ; for the chalky ſtone 
diflolving into a fine impalpable powder, and being carried along 
with the ſtream, ſometimes clings to twigs, ſtraws, and other 
bodies in its way; and immediately harde::ing and ſhooting into a 
brighter fibrous ſubſtance, like the aſbeſtos. forms itſelf at the ſame 
time into a variety of glittering figures and beautiful cryſtallizations, 
In Europe, the knowledge which we have of warm and mineral 
ſprings, or ſuch as poſleſs peculiar qualities, is much more extenſive 
than in any other quarter of the world, and there they form a very 
diverſified and curious ſubject for the naturaliſt when exploring the 
latent operations of nature. 
Among the Alps are ſeveral mineral ſprings and warm baths. In 
Swiſſerland and Germany there are four towns which bear the name 
of Baden, from the warm baths which render them remarkable. In 
BADEN, the capital of a country bordering on the canton of Zurich, 
the baths were famous even at the commencement of the chriſtian 


fides the river Limmat. The largeſt of them are at Imrapen, a 
pretty little borough, which conſiſts of handſome houſes ſeated on an 
eminence. It is computed that the water is conveyed by no leſs 
than ſixty canals to the ſeveral inns and private houſes. They come 
from ſeveral ſprings by the fide of the river, and it is ſaid from one 
in the midſt of the river itſelf, The waters are hot in the third de- 
gree, being impregnated with a great deal of ſulphur, as well as a 
mixture of alum and nitre. The ſprings always riſe the ſame, 
without increaſe or decreaſe, but are thought to have molt virtue 
about the beginning of May and September, becauſe they then abound 


moſt with the flowers of the ſulphur. 


The water is good for drinking as well as bathing, and is recom- 
mended for the cure of diſtempers, not only of the hot kind, as ſe- 
vers, but for thoſe proceeding from cold humours, pains in the head, 
vertigoes, &c. diforders in the breaſt and bowels, aſthmas, obſtruc- 
tions, and particularly the diforders peculiar to women. In the 
centre of the place is the poor's bath, called St. Verena's, formed by 
a ſpring that riſes in the very middle of the ſtreet, Here the poor 
people bathe in a place quite open to the ſtreet; and its water being 
eſteemed a cure for ſterility in women, it is ſaid that ſcarce any young 
* woman of diſtinction marries in this country without making it an 
article in the marriage- contract that her huſband ſhall take her every 
year to the baths of Baden, the ladies being here permitted to wear 
thoſe dreſſes, and allowed thoſe diverſions, that- are prohibited in 
other parts of Swiſſerland. Blainville obſerves, that thoſe who bathe 
in the public baths are generally ſuch as cannot afford the expence of 
the private ones, have their ſh-ulders cupped in them, and that in- 
ſtead of cupping-glaſles they uſe large horns of rams or bucks; ſo 
that in thele baths are ſometimes ſeen two or three hundred _ 
perſons 
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perſons of both ſexes with horns on their ſhoulders. The people 
who ſtay at Imrapen for the uſe of the baths, are obliged to buy the 
water they uſe for drinking and dreſſing their victuals, it being 
brought from Baden, or ſome ſprings on the other ſide of the Lim- 
mat, the water of that river being always thick and muddy, from the 
rapidity of its coutſe among the rocks and ſand. | : 
PREFFERSs, in Latin Fabarium, and in French Faviere, is famous 
for its baths, They are ſeated in a valley at the bottom of two 
fieep rocks or mountains, through which the river Tamin ruſhes _ 
down with a frightful noiſe. The crags of the rocks advance fo as 
to form a kind of arch. The deſcent to the baths was firſt by ropes, 
as into a well, afterward a paſſage was made down to them by wooden 
bridges faſtened to one another, and ſuſpended between the rocks, 
and then with infinite labour they built the bagnios and lodging- 
rooms; but they were ſo darkened by the rocks, tnat they were 
forced to light up candles in the rooms at noon-day. In 1629 theſe 
buildings were all burned down; but the next year the abbot cauſed 
others to be erected, in a pleaſanter and more lightſome place, by 


cutting paſſages in the rock, and erecting wooden bridges where the 


earth was wanting. The water is perfectly clear, without either 
taſte or ſmell. It generally riſes about the beginning of May, and 
goes quite away about the middle of September. It is impregnated 
with the ſpirits of ſulphur, nitre, vitriol, and of ſeveral metals, par- 


ticularly gold. It is hot in the ſecond degree, and good againſt ſe= 


veral diſtempers, particularly obſtructions of the brain and nerves, 
pains in the head, epilepſies, deafneſs, weak eyes, palſy, obſtructions 
of the viſcera, fiſtulas, ulcers, ce. ; f 
Bax, in the neighbourhood of Vienna, is alſo much celebrated 
and reſorted to on account of its warm baths. Here both ſexes 
bathe, without diſtinction, in the ſame bath, and at the ſame time. 
The bathing clothes are made to cover the whole body; and thoſe 
of the women have lead at the bottom of dem, to keep them down, 
There are feats within the baths for the convenience of fitting in the 
water, which can be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure. The compan 
walk up and down in the bath, converſing together, and the ladies 
are ſometimes treated with ſweetmeats, There are particular doors 
and ſtairs leading into the ſeparate ſtove- rooms out of the bath, where 
the different ſexes dreſs and undreſs apart. Some of theſe baths are 
within, and others without it; and in moſt of them the water is ex- 
tremely clear. The principal is called the women's baths, and next 


to that the Duke's and Anthony's baths. There is alſo one appro- 


priated to the uſe of the poor. The ſulphureous effluvia ariſing from 
the baths tinge moſt kind of metals with yellow; and a filver cup, 


after being ſome time uſed for diinking the water, contracts a ſort of 


gilding, Theſe baths are chiefly recommended to patients afflicted 
with the gout, lameneſs, pains in the joints, or any arthritic diſorders. 
Barren women often reſort hither, and find relief; but whether this 
proceeds from the virtue of the water, or from the company they 
mix with, is not neceſſary to determine here, 5 ; 
4 N | n 
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The Little Bath joins to it, and the ſprings of both riſe ſo hot, that 


In the Valais are the famous hot-baths called the Baths of Leucl; 
they are in a valley about two leagues diſtance from a village of that 
name, incloſed on all ſides by high mountains, through which there 
is only a narrow paſſage to a wood on the ſouth fide. They are 
formed by five ſprings, not far from each other. The largeſt, which 
fills eight baths, flows plentifully, and the water is hot enough for 


- boiling eggs. It is for the moſt part clear, but ſometimes changes its 


colour. It is purgative, and good againſt colds, the gout, weak ſto- 
machs, diſeaſes of the liver, lungs, and ſpleen, dimneſs of fight, con- 
vulſions, defluxions, the dropſy, ſtone, ulcers, &c. There is ano- 


ther of the ſprings good againſt the leproſy; and at a ſmall diſtance 


from theſe are ſeveral cold ſprings, the largeſt of which flows only 
from May to September, that is, during the ſummer, when other 
ſprings are dried up, but this is aſcribed to the melting of the ſnow 
on the Alps. | zo 


Near the lake of Bourget, in Savoy, is a remarkable ſpring, which 


riſes and falls with ſome noiſe, but not at ſtated and regular times, 


After Eaſter this alteration is frequently perceived fix times in an 


hour; but in dry ſeaſons not above once or twice: it iſſues from 2 


rock, and is called la Fontaine de Merveille. Of a different kind are 
the ſprings of this country, that ſoamefimes throw up more or leſs 
water, according to the alterations in the. Rhone, but not by ſuch a 
ſhort and frequent flux and reflux as in the ſpring juſt mentioned, 
In Lower Hungary, the village of RiBaR is celebrated for its 
warm baths on a hill in its neighbourhood. About fix hundred 


paces from it, toward the ſouth, in a fine meadow, which makes 


part of a moſt delightful valley, is an aperture long noted for its 
noxious effluvia, which ſeem to be ſulphureous, and have been found 


to kill both. beaſts and birds, A ſtream guſhes out with great impe- 
tuoſity, and yet is immediately abſorbed in the aperture. Theſe ef- 


fluvia are however not poiſonous; for the water may be drank, and 
the beaſts and fowls killed by it may be ſafely eaten. Not far from 


this ſtream is a mineral ſpring. 


Alx La CHAPELLE, in the circle of Weſtphalia, is diſtinguiſhed 
for its ſprings; here is a noble fountain, formed by four ſprings, - 
which run from above into a copper ciſtern thirty feet in diameter, 


_ weighing twelve thouſand pounds; and on the top of the fountain 


is a large braſs ſtatue, gilt, of Charlemagne in armour, As the city 


lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains, there are twenty other 


public fountains of clear water, beſide many private ones. Without 
St. James's gate are ten hot mineral ſprings, and ſome cold ones, be- 
fide ſeveral in the adjacent fields. The — that run through the 
city keep it very clean, and drive ſeveral mills. | 
With reſpect to the celebrated baths of this city, there are three 
within the inner walls, which are called the Emperor's, St, Quirinus, 
and the Littie Bath. Charlemagne was ſo much delighted with the 
firſt, that he frequently invited his ſons and nobles to bathe and ſwim 
there with him; but it is now divided into five bathing- rooms. 


ten 
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ten or twelve hours are allowed for their cooling before they ean be 
uſed. They are ſtrongly impregnated with nitre and ſulphur, and 
ſometimes cakes of brimſtone and ſalt-petre of a conſiderable thick- 
neſs are taken out of them. Their taſte is at firſt unpleaſant, and 
their ſmell reſembles that of a rotten egg. Near theſe baths is a 
ſpring of warm water, much reſorted to in ſummer mornings, and 
drank for chronical diſeaſes. Thoſe in the New Town, which are 
the Roſe Bath, the Poor's Bath, and St. Corneille's, are not near ſo 
hot and clear as the former; but they are of much the ſame nature, 
and their ſmell offenſive. Near the hot ſprings lie many cold ones, 
by which their heat might be tempered, and with a little expence they 
might be made ſome of the moſt delightful baths in the world. .... 
About the diſtance of a furlong from the ſouth gate of Aix la 
Chapelle lies the delightful village of Poxckr, or Borcet, which is 
ſaid to have derived its name from the wild boars that formerly 
abounded in the neighbouring woods. Here are many hot ſprings, 
on both fides of a ſmall cool rivulet that runs through the village, 
and are conveyed by pipes and conduits into fourteen houſes, in 
which are formed twenty-eight baths, ſome of which are much hot- 
ter than thoſe in the town, and muſt be cooled eighteen hours before 
they can be uſed. They are for the moſt part five or fix yards ſquare, 
and their water is clear and pleaſant. One quite open to the air, 
called the Poor Man's Bath,” has a ſpring fo hot that the people 
ſcald pigs, and boil eggs in it ; but it is obſerved, that it only hardens 
the yolks, and not the whites. "Theſe baths are not ſo ſtrong as 
thoſe in the city, and conſequently better for weak people; and 
thoſe of all ages and conditions bathe in them, for their diverſion, 
without any danger. 3 Pet ELF E 4 202 
At Methorn, two miles from Paderborn, are three ſprings, two of 
which are not above a yard aſunder, and yet are of very different 
qualities: the one is limpid, of a bluiſh colour, luke-warm, and con- 


| tains ſal-armoniac, ochre, iron, vitriol, alum, ſulphur, nitre, and or- 


piment; the other is as cold as ice, turbid, and whitiſh, yet has 
much the ſame contents; but the water has a ſtronger taſte, and is 
heavier than the other, It is ſaid to be a perfect cure for the worms, 
yet the fowls that drink of it are immediately thrown into convulſions, 
but are ſoon recovered by an infuſion of common ſalt and vinegar, 
The third ſpring, which is about twenty paces diſtant from the other 
two, is of a greeniſh colour, but very clear; the taſte has a mixture 
of ſweet and ſour. FRY | 
Spa, or SPAW, a town celebrated for its mineral waters, is ſeated. 
in a valley ſurrounded with mountains, and contains three hundred 
houſes, The part called the Old Spa, which is properly only a ſub- 


urb to the other, conſiſts of miſerable cottages; and when ſtrangers _ 


arrive, the poor inhabitants ſend out a ſwarm of children to get what 

they can by begging. The houſes of New Spa, ſuch is che miſnomer ! | 

are little, dark, old-faſhioned, wooden buildings, and yet it is affirmed, | 

that they can make twelve hundred beds for ſtrangers, The inn 
| | * | Called 
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called “ the Court of London,“ is very large, and, as it is the beſt 
in the place, is chiefly frequented by ſtrangers. The names of the 
five principal wells are Tunnelet, Waipotæ, Saviniere, Geronſterd, and 
 Pouhon. The inhabitants are employed in making toys, and other 
things for ſtrangers, to whom they are very civil, and ready to do 
them all good offices. 1 5 + 

The waters of PYRMoNnT are much celebrated; theſe are likewiſe 
in Weſtphalia. The citadel of Pyrmont is fortified with a broad 
ditch, and high ramparts: it has alſo ſubterraneous paſſages. From 
the ditch of the citadel a canal has been carried quite down to the 
ſpring, where is a mineral fountain, which riſes about twenty 
feet high. A little above is a houſe in which an aſſembly is held, 
and near it is the houſe that encloſes the ſpring : about forty feet diſ- 
tance from this fountain-head riſes, with a conſiderable noiſe, the 
great bubbling ſpring, which is uſed for bathing ; and at a hundred 
and twelve feet diſtance, to the weſt, iſſues the lower ſpring, which 
is much weaker. Theſe ſprings are frequently reſorted to by per- 
ſons of diſtinction, in order to drink the waters in the higheſt perfec- 
tion. The late King of Pruſſia, Frederick III, once viſited them for 
that purpoſe. 1 5 | . 

At BupDa, in Hungary, in the ſuburbs of Vaſſerſtadt and Reiſen- 
fadt, are five warm baths, the principal of which, called the Empe- 
ror's, is built fomewhat in the manner of the Rotunda at Rome, 
with a large aperture in the centre of the dome, beſide ſeveral ſmall 
holes or windows round the cupola, for admitting more light. In a 
large bath, in the centre of the other four, both ſexes publicly bathe 
together, the men wearing only a kind of drawers, and the women 
what they term a fore- ſhift; but the common people, for whom one 
of the other baths is appointed, look upon even this ſlight covering 
as ſuperfluous, There is alſo a pond of mineral water, which has 
this ſurpriſing property, that when the water is wholly turned off, 
the water-ſprings ceaſe flowing; but when the pond is a little above 
half full, they return again, | | | 

The SELTZER waters are procured from a ſpring which, without 
flowing, riſes in a well, near the town of Needer Seltzer, in the bi- 
ſhopric of Treves, in the circle of the Lower Rhine. It has a briſk 
aſſidulous taſte when taken up from the fountain, but loſes it on being 
expoſed to the air in an open veſſel. Theſe waters operate chiefly 
by urine; they are powerful antiſeptics, and give a gentle ſtimulus 

to the nerves: they allay heat and thirſt, and have been much pre- 
ſcribed in ſcorbutic, phthiſical, and nervous caſes ; in gouty caſes they 


are likewife drank, from a pint, to two or three more, in a day. 


two. = 
The waters of La MoTure, in that part of France which until 
lately was named Dauphine, are highly eſteemed as a remedy againſt 
diſorders of the ſtomach, fluxes, a d even lameneſs, they being much 
better than the waters at Aix, in Savoy, La Mothe is a ru 
4 - : aàbou 


Of the mineral ſprings in France, it will be ſufficient to mention 
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about five leagues from Grenoble, that runs between two high 
_ river, proceeding from the high part of the diſtrict of Gap, is, as it 
js covered with its turbid water. 


hundred and twenty-four years before Chriſt. This city, which was 


valley of conſiderable extent, planted chiefly with olives, in 439 320 
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mountains, and has no other proſpect but that of bare and ſteep 
rocks, The only dwellings here are wretched huts of ſtraw, ſo that 
the country is in every reſpect diſagreeable, The Drac, a very rapid 


were, ſqueezed in at La Mothe between two high rocks, previous to 
its falling into the Iſere. On its ſhore, at the foot of a very ſteep 
rock, is the mineral ſpring, which, if the river riſes but half a foot, 


Alx, in Latin Aque Sextiæ, called Aguæ from its baths, and 
Sextiæ from its being enlarged and beautified by Sextus Calvinus. 
This was the firſt ſettlement made in Gaul by the Romans, one 


the capital of Provence, and the ſeat of its parliament, ſtands in a 


north latitude, and 5® 261 eaſt longitude from Greenwich, twenty 
miles to the northward of Marſeilles, and thirty - five to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Avignon. In its ſuburbs, the warm mineral ſpring, once ſo cele- 
brated by the Romans, was found a ſecond time in 1704, when dig- 
ging for the foundation of a houſe, The waters are found ſerviceable 
in the gout, the gravel, ſcurvy, palſy, indigeſtion, aſthma, and con- 
ſumption, The magiſtrates have raiſed a plain building, in which 
there are two private baths, and a bed-chamber adjoining to each. 
Smollet, Vol. II. page 244. Mr. Swinburne ſays the waters are 
ſcarcely warm, and almoſt taſteleſs. Vol. II. page 456. The town 
is plentifully ſupplied with water, flowing on all ſides from the im- 
pending hills. Swinburne, Vel. II. page 454. In the year 1771 an 
inundation overſpread all the lower quarter of the city, to the height 
of from twelve to fifteen feet; all the vintage was entirely deſtroyed, 
together with much cattle, and numbers of inhabitants. 

In Italy, at the diſtance of about four Italian miles from Padua, 
is the village of ABANo, which is much frequented in ſummer, on 
account of the warm baths at about half a mile from it. In theſe 
baths are three ſorts of water, of very different qualities; ſome of 
theſe ſprings are impregnated with ſulphur; others are boiling hot; 
and the water ſprings up in ſuch quantities as to drive a mill, at the 
diſtance of about twenty paces from the ſource, The wooden pipes 
through. which the water is conveycd to theſe baths are often en- 
cruſted with a white ſtony ſubſtance, not eaſily: ſeparated from the 
wood; and the exact impreſſion of the veins and knots of the wood 
on this concretion, make it perfectly reſemble petrified wood. A 
ſudatorium has alſo been built here, the effect of which is cauſed by 
the ſteam of the water. Some of the ſprings which are tepid, are 
ſaid to be impregnated with lead, and others, from their reddiſh ſedi- 
ment, and other figns, appear to be chalybeate. In thoſe where ſul- 
phur predominates, the pipes contract a cruſt of whitiſh ſalt, 

In addition to this account of vapours ariſing from the earth, 
thoſe arifing from a lake in Lapland may be very properly introduced, 

| M2 M, Maupertuis, 
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this ſuburb, and no bad effect is felt from it. 
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M. Maupertuis, who deſcribes them, ſays, the fine lakes which 
ſurround the mountain of Niemi, give it the air of an enchanted 
iſland in romance. On one hand you ſee a grove of trees riſe from 
a green, ſmooth and level as the walks of a garden, and at ſuch eafy 


_ diſtances as neither to embarraſs the walks nor the proſpect of the 


lakes that waſh the foot of the mountain. On the other hand are 
apartments of different ſizes, that ſeem cut by art in the rocks, and 
to want only a regular roof to render them complete. The rocks 
themſelves are ſo perpendicular, ſo high, and ſo ſmooth, that they 
might be taken for the walls of an unfiniſhed palace, rather than for 
the works of nature. From this height,” he adds, “ we ſaw thoſe 
vapours riſe from the lake which the people of the country call 
Haltios, and deem the guardian ſpirits of the mountains. We had 


been frightened with ſtories of bears haunting this place, but ſaw 


none. It ſeemed rather, indeed, a place of reſort for fairies and 


genii, than for ſavage animals.“ 
On an iſland which is formed by the rivers Perſante and Raduye, 


in Pomerania, are falt ſprings, of ſo ſtrong a quality, that the inha- 


bitants obtain from them conſiderable quantities of ſalt. 


In the neighbourhood of Clermont, in that part of France which 
until lately was called Auverne, are wells, the waters of which poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch a quality that any ſubſtance laid on them ſoon contracts a 
ſtony cruſt. The moſt remarkable of theſe is that in the ſuburb of 
St. Allier, which has formed a famous ſtone bridge, mentioned by 
many hiſtorians. This bridge is a ſolid rock, compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrata, formed during the courſe of many years by the running of the 
petrifying waters of this ſpring. It has no cavity or arches, till after 
above ſixty paces in length, where the rivulet of Tiretaine forces it; 


way through. This petrifying ſpring, which falls on a much higher 


ground than the bed of the rivulet, gradually leaves behind it ſome 


| Tapideous matter, and in proceſs of time has thus formed an arch, 


through which the Tiretaine has a free paſſage. The neceſſity which 
this petrifying matter ſeems to be under of forming itſelf into an arch, 
could continue no longer than the breadth of the rivutet, after which 
the water of the ſpring ran regularly under it, and there formed a 
new petrifaction reſembling a pillar. The inhabitants of theſe parts, 
in order to lengthen this wonderful bridge, have diverted the brook 


out of its old channel, and made it paſs cloſe by the pillar, by which 


means they cauſed the ſpring to form a ſecond arch; and thus they 
might have produced as many arches and pillars as they pleaſed ; but 
the great reſort of people to ſee this natural curioſity becoming trou- 
bleſome to the Benedictines of the abbey of St. Allier, within whoſe 
juriſdiction the ſpring lies, in order to leſſen its petrifying virtue, they 
divided the ſtream into ſeveral branches, which has ſo well anſwered 
their intent, that at preſent it only covers with a thin cruſt thoſe bo- 
dies on which it falls perpendicularly; but in thoſe over which it 
runs in an ordinary courſe, no traces of its petrifying qualities are 
any longer perceivable. It is the only water uſed for drinking in 


On 
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On the coaſt of Drontheim, the moſt northern province in Nor- 
way, a range of iſlands extends from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and 
between them and the continent runs a large bay called Weſt Fi- 
orden, Among the above iſlands is a remarkable kind of current, 
or whirlpool, called the Maſtogſtrom, in latitude 689, near the iſland 
of Moſkoe, from which this whirlpool takes its name. Its impetu- 
oſity or roarings are heard at a great diſtance, and have no intermiſ- 
ſion, except for a quarter of an hour at the turn of high and low 
water, when its violence ſeems at a ſtand, and fiſhermen venture upon 
it with their boats: but this motion ſoon returns, and gradually in- 
creaſes till it forms a vortex, which abſorbs whatever comes within 
its influence. At the time of flood the ſtream runs up the country, 
between the iſlands of Lofoden and Moſkoe, with a boiſterous rapi- 
dity; but the roar of its impetuous ebb to the ſea is ſcarce equalled 
by the loudeſt and moſt dreadful cataracts, the noiſe being heard at 
ſeveral leagues diſtance, The whirlpool is then of ſuch extent and 
depth, that if a ſhip comes within its attraction, it is inevitably ab- 
ſorbed, and daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks at the bottom. But 
when the ſtream is moſt boiſterous, and its fury heightened by a 
ſtorm, it is dangerous to come within one Norway or fix Engliſh 
miles of it; ſo that boats, ſhips, and yachts have been drawn into 
it from a diſtance which they imagined ſecured them from its attrac- 
tion. It frequently happens that even whales coming too near the 
ſtream, are overpowered by its violence, which they no ſooner feel, 
than they fill the air with dreadful howlings during their fruitleſs 
ſtruggles to diſengage themſelves. | | 

In deſcribing the mineral and other ſprings which diſtinguiſh Eng- 
land, it will be proper to begin with thoſe in Somerſetſhire, 

Barn, an ancient and renowned city, is ſeated in a plain of mo- 
derate extent, ſurrounded with hills, which form a kind of amphi- 
theatre, whence flow the ſprings that render this city ſo famous. Tt 
is ſituated a hundred and eight miles weſt of London, nineteen 
north-weſt of Wells, and twelve ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol. It roſe into 
conſequence from its ſprings, which in the time of the Romans were 
known to poſſeſs very ſalubrious qualities, and their reputation is ſtil} 
higher than that of any other ſprings in England, and inferior to few 
in Europe, The hot ſprings are peculiarly beneficial to the para- 
Jytic, the gouty, and the bilious, but many other diforders are relieved 
by them, on bathing, or receiving them on the part affected from a 
pump; they are chiefly uſed in the ſpring and autumn, Their wa- 
ters are likewiſe drank medicinally. | 

The city being on all fides ſheltered by high hills, the air remark- 
ably mild and ſalubrious, the adjacent country delightfully diverfified 
and romantic, proviſions of all kinds very abundant and cheap, with 

in a copious: variety, many perſons of rank and fortune, by 
chooſing it, or its vicinity, for their ſtated reſidence, have contributed 
to form it into the moſt gay and agreeable ſpot in the kingdom, and, 
in this reſpect, a rival even to the metropolis, as it is likewiſe conti- 
2 = M42 nually 
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years, over a vaſt extent of ground, and the rage for building has at 
leaſt kept pace with the demand for houſes; but a great inducement 


quarries in the neighbourhood of the city ſupply. The buildings 
are magnificent, and many of them in a grand taſte; the ſtreets are 
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the ſquares, and parades, attract notice; the circus and creſcent are 


the world. 


| kind of miſt, and ſomething of an ill ſmell, proceeding from the ſul- 


| erected in the middle of it, is of a moderate warmth, and a perſon 
galleries for the muſic and ſpectators, under which are ranges of ſmall 


- gether into the water, the men keeping on one fide, and the women 
on the other. 


ter conveyed from the King's. 


nually viſited, except at a very ſhort interval in the height of ſum- 
mer, by the nobility and gentry of the kingdom with their neceſſary 
attendants, gameſters, adventurers, and fortune-hunters. This fa- 
ſhionable reſort has cauſed new buildings to be carried on, of late 


to ſuch undertakings, is the abundance of fine white ſtone which the 


Jarge, well paved, and clean; the market-place ſpacious, open, and 
ſupplied with the beſt meat, fiſh, vegetables, fruit, &. The grove, 


magnificent ranges of building, and grandeur is advancing indefinitely, 

Here is a neat theatre, which was erected, under the authority of 
an act of parliament, in the year 1768, which has poſſeiſed ſome of 
the moſt celebrated actors, particularly the laſt great actor which tod 
the ſtage, Henderſon, alſo that captivating tragedian, Mrs. Siddons ; 
thoſe were long detained here before a London audience was made 
acquainted with their excellencies; here too the muſical band was 
for ſome time led by Dr. Herſchel, until that wonderful man re- 
nounced his mufical profeſſion to become the greateſt aſtronomer in 


In ſome places the hot and cold ſprings 1iſe very near each other, 
and in one place within two yards. The hot ſprings exhale a thin 


phureous particles mixed with the water. Theſe hot ſprings are 
always the ſame; for the longeſt and heavieſt rains do not cauſe 
them to diſcharge more water, nor the drieſt ſeaſons occaſion them 
to diſcharge leſs, 00 
Of theſe ſprings, that called the Croſs- bath, from a croſs formerly 


may ſtay much longer in it than in any of the other baths. It is 
encloſed with a wall, on the ſides of which are ſeats, and at the ends 


dreſſing- rooms, one of which ranges is for the gentlemen, and the 
other for the ladies, who being dreſſed in linen habits, go both to- 


The Hot-bath, ſo called from its being much hotter than the 
Creſs bath, is fifty-eight feet and a half diſtant from it. This bath 
has a well, the water of which not only ſupplies its own puinp, but 
is conveyed by pipes to the pump in the Cro/s- bath, l 
The King's-bath has a ſpring ſo hot that it is neceſſary to temper 
it by admitting cold water into it; but the heat of the hotteſt ſpring 
is not ſufficient to harden an egg. 


The Queen's bath has no ſpring of its own, but is ſupplied by wa- 


There is likewile a bath for lepers, into which none go but ſuch - 
1 | . 85 the 
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the phyſicians ſuppoſe to have the leproſy, cr ſome other diſeaſe of 
the ſame kind : this is made by the overflowing of the Croſs-bath. 
The poor who bathe in it have an allowance for their ſupport from 
the town; but are chiefly relieved by the generous contributions of 
the gentlemen and ladies who come to enjoy the benefit of the other 


- baths, 


In this city there are ſpacious and lofty rooms for balls and aſſem- 
blies; the ſtudious have here an eaſy ſupply of all kinds of books. 
There are two large ſtone bridges built over the river, The ſtone 
with which the fine buildings in this city are erected is dug out of 


the quarries upon Charlton down, and conveyed down a ſteep hill, 


by a four-wheeled carriage of a particular form and ſtructure; the 
wheels are of caſt iron, broad and low, with a groove in the peri- 
meter to keep them on the pieces of wood on which the carriage 
moves down hill with four or five ton weight of ſtone, very eaſily, 
without the help of horſes, the motion being moderated by means f 
a friction- lever bearing more or leſs on their hinder wheel, as occa- 
fion requires, | =: 8 
The walls of Bath are almoſt entire; the ſmall circuit of ground 
encompaſſed by theſe walls is in the form of a pentagon, with four 
gates, beſide a poſtern. Without the walls is a handſome ſquare, 
in the centre of which is an obeliſk ſeventy feet high. The market- 
houſe is a large ſtone building, ſupported by thirty-one ſtane pillars, 


and over it is the town-hall, Here is a general hoſpital for the re- 


ception of the ſick and lame poor from all parts of the kingdom, 
erected in 1738, by the contributions of the nobility and gentry, and 
is capable of containing one hundred and fifty patients. Another new 
ſquare has been built in the gardens adjacent to the public walks, on 
the ſouth ſide of the city, by the Avon, where is a noble room fox 
balls and public aſſemblies. 5 

WELLS is fituated at the foot of Mendip-hills, a hundred and 
twenty miles weft of London, and twenty ſouth- weſt of Briſtol, and 
has its name fxom the wells and ſprings about the city, It is but of 
{mall extent, though well inhabited. | : 

BRISTOL, called by the Saxons Bright/tow, is one hundred and 
ſeventeen miles from London, partly in Somerſetſhire, and partly in 
Glouceſterſhire, but being a county of itſelf, is independent of them 
both. It is divided by the river Avon, which runs through it, and 
ſeparates the two counties, but that part which is on the Glouceſter- 
ſhire fide is the largeſt and moſt populous: according to a ſurvey 


made in the year 1736, the circumference on the Glouceſterſhire 
fide was four miles and a half, and on the Somerſetſhire ſide two 


miles and a half. This city has a ſtone bridge of four broad 
arches over the Avon; and here is one of the moiſt commodious 
quays in England for ſhipping and landing merchandiſe. This is 
the ſecond city, though, ſome contend, the third port, in Great Bri- 
tain, for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants, Liverpool having 
equalled if not ſurpaſſed it in commerce, although the cuſtom-houſe 
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| receipts for Briſtol, in the year 1781, exceeded thoſe at Liverpool by 


3,523/. and its nett produce to the revenue, by 43,284. yet the 
cuſtum-houſe receipts at Briſtol are but little more than the eleventh 
part of thoſe of London. The trade of many nations is drawn hither 
by the convenience of the harbour, which receives veſſels under fail 
into the heart of the city. | ; 
BRISTOL HOT-WELLS are much reſorted to, being conſidered as 
highly efficacious in conſumptive and debilitated caſes, They are at 
the diſtance of about a mile from the city, on the fide of the Avon. 
At St. Vincent's Rock, above this well, are found thoſe native cryſ- 
tals known by the name of Briſtol ſtones, Near this tepid well is a 


cold ſpring, which guſhes out of a rock, on the ſide of the river, 


which ſupplies the cold bath, 

— GLASTONBURY, likewiſe in Somerſetſhire, was formerly famous 
for its mineral waters, but having been taken incautiouſly and im- 
properly, they proved fatal to many who drank them; but they have 


been found ſerviceable in the aſthma, dropſy, ſcorbutic diſorders, and 
even in cancers, | 


CHELTENHAM, in Glouceſterſhire, eight miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Tewkſbury, and eighty-nine from London, is celebrated for its 
mineral ſpring, which is a purgative chalybeate, like that at Scarbo- 


Tough. This town was rapidly advancing into conſequence, from 


having received a viſit from their majeſties in 1788; but the medical 


properties of its ſpring have ſunk in reputation, by the caprice of 
public opinion. | | | 


Among the curioſities of Devonſhire is Lay-wELL, which ebbs 


and flows near eleven times every hour, 


HoLyYWELL, in Flintſhire, is famous for Sr. WifrrRED's WELL, 
which is one of the fineſt ſprings in the world, and on account of the 


ſanctity in which it was held, gave name to the town. It pours out 
twenty-one tons of water in a minute, which running in the middle 


of the town, down the fide of a hill, is made uſe of by every houſe 
as it paſſes, after which it turns ſeveral mills, is uſed in various manu- 
factures, which greatly increaſe the population of the place, and its 
neighbourhood ; the townſhip containing more than two thouſand 
ſouls. Over the ſpring, where there is a handſome bath, is a neat 
chapel, which ſtands upon pillars, and on the windows are painted 
the chief events in Sr. H/inifred's or Menefrede's life. About the well 
grows ſome moſs, which people fooliſhly imagine to be St. Winifred's 
hair. She is reported to have been a virgin martyr, who lived in the 
ſeventh century, and, as the legend ſays, was raviſhed and beheaded 


in this place by a pagan tyrant, and this ſpring, it is ſaid, miraculouſly 
roſe from her blood. Hence this bath was much frequented by po- 


piſn pilgrims, out of devotion, as well as by thoſe who came to bathe in 
it for medicinal purpoſes, Mr, Pennant ſays, the cuſtom of viſit- 
ing this well in pilgrimage, and offering up devotions there, is not 
yet entirely laid aſide: in the ſummer a few are ſtill to be ſeen in the 
water, in deep devotion, up to their chins for hours, ſending up their 
| Prayers, 
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prayers, or — a number of evolutions round the polygonal 
well. In the year 1686 James II. viſited this well, and received, as 
a reward, a preſent of the very ſhift in which his great-grandmother, 
Mary Queen of Scots, loſt her head.” Tour in Wales, Vol, 1. 
age 37. 

f Dobyſhire is the county peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for its rich mines, 
curious appearances of nature, and ſalubrious fountains. Among 
the latter, is MaTLock's tepid ſpring, which iſſues amidſt the moſt 
delightful ſcenes which the county exhibits, and is the reſort of much 
company at the cloſe of ſummer, and in the autumn. 

What are called the Seven wonders of the Peak,” will be enu- 
merated in a ſubſequent page, but two of thoſe properly belong ta 
this head; theſe are Tide s Well, or Meeden Well, a ſpring which, 
according to ſome writers, ebbs and flows regularly like the ſea. 
That it does ebb and flow is certain; but it is at very unequal pe- 
riods, ſometimes not in a day or two, and ſometimes twice in an 


hour. The baſon of the ſpring is about a yard deep, and the ſame 


in length and breadth, When it flows, the water riſes with a 
bubbling noiſe, as if the air which was pent up within the ca- 
vities of the rock was forcing itſelf a paſſage, and driving the water 
before it. | | | 

The next wonder, as it is called, is Buxton Wells, the waters of which, 
beſide their medicinal uſe, have this ſingularity, that within five feet of 
one of the hot ſprings there ariſes a cold one; but this is not very ex- 
traordinary, ſince hot and cold ſprings riſe near each other in ſeveral 
places in England, and in other countries, Theſe ſprings poſſeſs a 
leſs degree of warmth than thoſe at Bath. The water of Buxton- 
wells is ſulphureous, with a ſmall quantity of faline particles, but it 
is not in the leaſt impregnated with vitriol : hence they are very pa- 
latable in compariſon with other medicinal waters. They are ſalu- 
tary in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, or nervous complaints, both by bathing 
and drinking. Theſe waters were well known in the time of the 
Romans, Beſide the principal ſprings which are at the village of 
Buxton, there are many others that riſe unregarded in the neigh- 
bouring encloſures, and on the ſides of the hill. 7 

The Buxton waters create an appetite, and remove obſtructions. 
Bathing here is found beneficial in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, and nervous 
complaints, The building forthe bath was erected in thereignof Queen 
Elizabeth, by George Earl of Shrewſbury ; and here Mary Queen of 
Scots, when committed into his cuſtody, reſided for ſome time. 
The Duke of Devonſhire, ſome few years fince, erected here a 
beautiful building, in the form of a creſcent, under which are pi- 
azzag and ſhops. 9 885 | 

SCARBOROUGH, a town in the north riding of Yorkſhire, two 
hundred and forty-one miles to the north of London, Its ſituation 
is perfectly romantic, being built on the top of a ſteep rock, bending 
in the form of a creſcent to the main ocean, of which an almoſt un- 
bounded proſpect appears from all parts, The ſummit of this moun- 

Ms tain. 
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tain contains no leſs than eighteen or twenty acres of meadow ground, 
and on the upper part ſtood a caſtle. The town, which is populous, 
is almoſt encompaſſed by the ſea, and walled where it does not join 
to the caſtle, or is not more ſtrongly defended by the ſea; and it has 
one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom. In this town are mineral 
ſprings, which are called the © Scarborough Spa,” and it is much re- 
ſorted to for the purpoſe of ſex-bathing, the ſhore being well ac- 
commodated for that purpoſe; on which account public rooms for 
aſſemblies and balls have been erected. Many merchant-ſhips are 
built here, and large contracts are made with government for the 
tranſport ſervice. Ihe ſpring, called-zhe Spa, was under the cliff, 
part of which fell down in December 1737, by which the waters 
were entirely overwhelmed and concealed for ſome years, until upon 
rebuilding the wharf, the fallen fragments were removed, and the ſa- 
lutary waters traced to their ſource; a diſcovery which contributed 
greatly to enliven and enrich the town in general. 

HARROWG ATE, a village in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, twenty- 
one miles weſt of the city of York, has a mineral ſpring of a ſul- 
phureous quality, which is eſteemed very ſalutary in ſcrophulous 
complaints. It is made uſe of as a bath, and is ſeldom taken inter- 
nally, The ſeaſon of reſorting hither is from May to Michaelmas, 
when the company are accommodated in five or fix commodious 
inns, on a heath, about a mile diſtant from the village. 

T UNBRIDGE, in the county of Kent, received its name from the 
ſtone bridges which are thrown over the five branches of the Med- 
way, of which the Tun is one, and is ſeated thirty miles ſouth-eaſt 
by ſouth of London. This place is remarkable for its chalybeate 
ſprings, which are four or five miles ſouth of the town, but in the 
fame pariſh, and are reſorted to by the nobility and gentry in June, 
July, and Auguſt. They are ſituated for the moſt part in the pariſh 
of Tunbridge, between two hills, named Mount Sion and Maunt 
Ephraim, both covered with good houſes, and gardens abounding in 
fruit. Tunbridge is likewiſe famous for its beautiful turnery ware. 

This ſpring was firſt diſcovered in the year 1606, and brought 
into general notice by Dudley Lord North, but no buildings were 
erected until thirty years afterward, About a mile and an half from 
the wells is an aſſemblage of ſtupendous rocks, from forty to ſeventy- 
five feet high, and reſemble the hulks of large men of war, cloſely 
ranged. N | 

Epſom, in Surrey, is a handſome, well-built town, about fourteen 
miles from London. Its extent is about a mile and a half in a ſemi- 
circle, from the church to Mrs. Kenworthy's fine ſeat at Durdans. 
Its mineral purgative waters, which ifſue from a riſing ground nearer 
Aſhſted than Epſom, were diſcovered in 1618, and ſoon became very 
famous; but though they have not loſt their virtue, they are far from 
being in the ſame repute as formerly; however, the ſalt made of 
them is valued all over Europe. Mag neſia is likewiſe prepared from 


the earth found here, which bas obtained great reputation, = 
| | all 
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hall, galleries, and other public apartments near the ſprings, are now - 
fallen to decay. £ | | | | 

Thus doth Nature pour forth, from the receſſes of the earth, 
ſtreams unceaſingly and copiouſly flowing for the benefit of the hu- 
man race when ſunk into debilitude or oppreſſed with diſeaſe; and 
ſuch as, by departing from the ſimplicity of nature's laws, have ſhat- 
tered a conſtitution in its texture robuſt, obtain relief from the be- 
nevolent though inſulted Diſpenſer. - | | | 

In no part of the world are ſuch operations more wonderfully diſ- 
played than in Iceland, which, although from its ſituation on the 
globe, it is expoſed to the ſeverities of cold, yet it exceeds every other 
country in the number of its warm, and even hot ſprings, as well as 
other ſprings poſlefling mineral qualities but not tepid. About 
Mount Hecla are ſeveral baſons of warm water, which ſometimes - 
emit a copious ſteam, though at other times this vapour is not ſo vi- 
ſible, "Theſe hot ſprings are of three ſorts; ſome are a little more 
than tepid, fo that a perſon may hold his hand in the water without 
any inconvenience ; others are ſo hot as to riſe in ſmall bubbles, like 
water ſimmering over the fire; but in others the ebullition is ſo 
ſtrong as to force the waters up to a conſiderable height. The laſt 
ſort are obſerved to be either periodical or variable in their ebullitions, 
particularly in a diſtrict named Reyker-harbour, or Reikum, are three 
hot ſprings, about thirty fathoms diſtant from each other, which 
bubble up alternately;. and this ebullition generally happens in each 
of them about three times in a quarter of an hour. "Though theſe 
wells lie in a plain, they ſpring from a hard ſtony bottom, where two 
of them eject the water from the interſtices between the ſtones, about 
an ell in height; but in the bottom of the third is a round aperture, 
through which, in its turn, it throws the water five or fix ells high. 
After this it ſubſides about two ells, and one may go down during 
that interval, and take a ſurvey of this wonderful ſpring. Its ebulli- 
tion has three gradations; during the firſt, the water riſes half way 
up the cavity; afterward it fills to the top; and the third time ſhoots 
up to the above- mentioned height. When the water is ſubſiding, it 
abſorbs any light ſubſtance, as a piece of wood; but at the re- 
turn of the ebullition ejects even the heavy ſtones that are thrown 


into it. 


Dr. Van Troil ſays there is not any thing of a ſimilar nature to 
theſe ſprings in any other part of the known world. The inhabitants 
diſtinguiſn them into two ſorts, one of which they call lauger, or 
warm baths, and the other Huerer, or ſprings that throw up the water 
to a conſiderable height. Similar ſprings to the former are found in 
various parts of Europe, but the latter are thoſe which are peculiar 
to Iceland, | | _ . 

The ſpouting ſpring at Reikum, ſome years ago, threw up water 
to ſixty or ſeventy feet perpendicular height; but a fall of earth 
having almoſt covered the whole opening, it now ſpouts only 
between fifty-four and ſixty fect ſideways, Here were found a great 
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many petrified leaves, and ſome native ſulphur, of which alſo the wa- 
ter had a much ſtronger taſte than any where elſe, 

Near Laugervatn, a ſmall lake of about a mile in circumference, 
which is about two days journey from Hecla, is an aſſemblage of 
theſe hot ſpouting ſprings, which preſents one of the moſt beautiful 
fights'that can be beheld. Eight different hot ſprings ariſe in ſteam, 
which loſes itſelf high in air; one in particular, when Dr. Van 
Froil ſaw it, threw up in the air a column from eighteen to twenty. 
four feet high, and from ſix to eight feet diameter: the water was 
extremely hot; a piece of mutton, and ſome ſalmon trouts, were 
almoſt boiled to pieces in {ix minutes, and taſted excellently. 

In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings the inhabitants who live near them 


boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, in which the fleſh is put 


into cold water, in the water of the ſpring: they alſo bathe in the 


rivulets that run from them, which, by degrees, become luke-warm, 


or are cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. The 


cos that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordinary 


quantity of milk, and it is likewiſe eſteemed very wholeſome when 
drank by the human ſpecies. ; | 

At Geyſer, not far from Skallholt, one of the epiſcopal ſees in 
Iceland, a moſt extraordinary large ſpouting fountain is to be ſeen, 
with which the celebrated water-works at Marley, St. Cloud, Caſſel, 
and Herrenhauſen, near Hanover, can hardly be compared. One 
fees here,” ſays Dr. Van Troil, “within the compaſs of about three 
Engliſh miles, forty or fifty boiling ſprings together, all of which, I 


believe, proceed from one and the ſame reſervoir. In ſome the wa- 


ter is per ſectly clear, in others thick and clayey; in ſome, where 
it paſſes through a fine ochre, it is tinged red as ſcarlet; and in others, 


where it flows over a paler clay, it is white as milk. The water 


ſpouts up from ſome continually, from others only at intervals. The 
largeſt ſpring, which is in the middle, particularly engaged our atten- 
tion, the whole day that we ſpent here, from fix in the morning till 
feven at night. The aperture through which the water aroſe was 
nineteen feet in diameter; round the top of it is a baſon, which, to- 


- gether with the pipe, has the form of a cauldron : the margin of the 


baſon is upward of nine feet one inch higher than the conduit, and 
its diameter is fifty ſix feet. Here the water does not ſpout conti- 


nually, but only by intervals, ſeveral times a day; in rainy and bad 
weather higher than at other times. One day that we were there, 


the water ſpouted at ten different times, from ſix in the morning to 
eleven A. M. each time to the height of five and ten fathoms; till 
then the water had not riſen above the margin of the pipe, but 
now it began by degrees to fill the upper baſon, and at laſt ran over. 
The people who were with us told us that the water would ſoon 
ſpout up much higher than it had done till then, and this appeared 


very credible to us. To determine its height, therefore, with the 


utmoſt accuracy, Dr. Lind, who had accompanied us on this 


Soon 
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Soon after four o'clock we obſerved that the earth began to tremble 
in three different places, as likewiſe the top of a mountain which 
was about three hundred fathoms diſtant from the mouth of the 
ſpring. We alſo frequently heard a ſubterraneous noiſe, like the 
diſcharge of a cannon; and immediately after a column of water 
ſpouted from the opening, which, at a great height, divided itſelf 
into ſeveral rays, and according to the obſervation made with 
the quadrant, was ninety-two feet high, Our, great ſurpriſe at 
the uncommon force of the air and fire was yet increaſed, when 
many ſtones, which we had flung into the aperture, were thrown up 
again with the ſpouting water.” „ 

Salt ſprings are not known here; however, ſalt has been found at 
the foot of the burning mountains; and that ſalt might be made here 
by art is unqueſtionable, from the ſucceſs of former trials. 

Two inſtances of remarkable ſprings on iflands in the Weſt Indies 
ſhall cloſe this account: the one is on the iſland of ST. Lucie, 
where, in a deep valley, are ſeveral ponds, the waters of which boil 
up in a very powerful manner, and the ſtreams which iſſue from them 
retain their heat at the diſtance of three miles from their ſource. 

In the centre of the iſland of BarBaDoes are ſeveral bituminous 
ſprings, ſome of which furniſh the green tar which is applied to me- 
dical purpoſes, and frequently ſupplies the want of piteh and lamp oil. 


SECTION IX. 


Rain and Snow, 


| The deſcent of water from the atmoſphere in the form of drops, 


diſtinguiſhes rain from dew and fog; in the former the drops 
are ſo ſmall as to be quite undiſtinguiſhable, and in the latter, though 
their ſize is Jarger, they ſeem to have very little more ſpecific gra- 
vity than the atmoſphere itſelf. | = 

Rain is produced by water which has been previouſly abſorbed by 
the heat of the ſun, or otherwiſe, from the terraqueous globe into the 
atmoſphere ; but very great difficulties occur when we begin to ex- 
plain why the water, once ſo cloſely united with the atmoſphere, 
begins to ſeparate from it: this ſeparation cannot be aſcribed to cold, 
ſince rain falls moſt copiouſly in warm weather; and nothing more 
ſatisfactory is gained by ſuppoſing the condenſation owing to the ſu- 
perior cold of the higher regions; for it is a well known fact, that 
the drops of rain increaſe in ſize confiderably as they deſcend. On the. 
top of a hill, for inſtance, they will be ſmall and inconſiderable, forming 
only a drizzling ſhower, but at the bottom of the ſame hill the drops 
will be very large, deſcending in an impetuous rain; by which it 
appears, that the atmoſphere is diſpoſed to condenſe the vapours, and 
actually does ſo, as well where it is warm as where it is cold. 
| 1 5 Various 
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Various have been the opinions advanced by learned men con- 


woes Frm cauſe of rain; among which, the ſentiments of Dr. Der- 


ham, Rohault, and Dr. Clarke, have each, in their day, been ad- 
mitted; but ſince philoſophers have agreed to embrace the doctrine 
that the electric fluid is very extenſively concerned in producing the 
operations of Nature, almoſt all the natural phznomena have been 
accounted for by the action of that fluid, and rain, among others, has 
been reckoned an effect of electricity; and that rain is occaſioned by 
a moderate electrification, hail. and ſnow by one more violent, and 
thunder by the moſt violent of all; but in what manner this elec- 
trification is effected, hath not yet been explained: indeed, the theory 


of rain is yet but very imperfectly underſtood 3 and M. de Luc has 


controverted this prevailing opinion. | | 

As to the general quantity of rain that falls, and its proportion in 
ſeveral places at the ſame time, and in the ſame place at ſeveral 
times, man ounts are given in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 


demy, the phical Tranſactions, &c., from which the following 
are extracted. | = | 255 
At Upminſter, in Eſſex. Aͤt Paris. 
1700 19 inch. 2 21 inch. 37 
1701 18 69 27 7 
= #702 - 20 8 17 45 
1703 23 9 „. 
1704 18 | + 20 
1705 16 93 | „ 


From the Meteorological Journal of the Royal Society, kept by 
order of the preſident and council, it appears that the whole quan- 
tity of rain, at London, in each of the following years, was 


26 inches . 328 | 1778 20 inches 7572 


a © 
1425 - - 24 083 —. : - 5 
$7756 - - 20. + +334 | wo - - i7 315 
25 3 N 


The quantity of rain in the four following years, at London, was 
1789 =- = 21 inches 976 | 179x — 15 inches .310 
2790" 16 052 | 1792 - 19 «4.89 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions abridged, Vol. IV. Part II. 
page 81, &c. is given | ef ws: 
The proportion of the rain which fell in the various months to one 
another, during the year 1708,-N, B. The fractions deſcribe the 
200th part of an inch, : N 


Depth 


«an D D w ard ak. 1 .Xax*z cc * 
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Depth at Depth at {| Depth at 
| Fifa. Upminſter. | Zurich. 
January o inches - 41 2 inches ,S5 | 1 inches ,04þ 
February | 3 a 0: 40 4 
March 2 2 031 1 51¹ 
April 1 «25 4 0 90 | 4 69 
May 3 31 2 02 þ I 91 
June 1 „ 91 
Halt year 21 52.530 - O07 147 — 31 ch 
July 1 44 452 +50 
Auguſt 3 7 2 9443 1 
September | 7 45-466 40 | 3 O02} 
October 5 334 © 233-4-A 444 
November | © 13 0 861 0 „62 
December | o 001 I 971 2 .62 
Half year | 14 94 | 8 57115 35⁵ 


2 


The uſes of rain are many and eſſential: it moiſtens and ſoftens 
the earth, and- thus enables it to impart nouriſhment to plants; by - 
falling on high mountains, it carries down with it many particles of 
looſe earth, which ſerve to fertilize the ſurrounding vallies; thus, 
with reſpect to the Alps, Mr, Addiſon. has obſerved, that the ſharp 
rocks on the tops of thoſe mountains were probably much higher 
than they are at preſent, the rains having waſhed away abundance of 
the ſoil, and left the veins of ſtone ſhooting out of them, as in a de- 
cayed body, the fleſh ſhrinks from the bones. Rain likewiſe purifies _ 
the air when loaded with noxious exhalations; it alſo moderates the 
heat of the air, and is one means of ſupplying fountains and rivers : 
but rain deſcending in torrents, as in many countries, impoveriſhes 
the land, and produces barrenneſs; as ſuch vehement rains waſh 
away the fine mould, and ſweep it into the rivers, | 

In Expr, near the ſea, great rains ſometimes fall from the month 
of November to March; but at Cairo they have ſeldom any rain 
except in December, January, and February, and in that ſeaſon only 
{mall ſhowers fall, which continue but a very ſhort time. In Upper 
Egypt they have ſcarcely any rain; and Dr. Pococke ſays, that when 

e was there, he was informed it had been known to rain but twice 
very hard for half an hour, in eight years. Rain, in Egypt, is conſi- 
dered as prejudicial, for the people imagine it produces ſcarcity, the 
waters of the Nile being alone ſufficient for all the purpoſes of vege- 
tation. They have thunder in ſummer, without rain; and though 

earthquakes ſeldom happen, three great ſhocks were felt in January 
1740, which overthrew ſeveral moſques and houſes. 

In ſome parts of AR ABTA it ſeldom rains more than twice or thrice 
in two or three years; but the great dews which fall in the night 
refreſh the ground, and ſupply the few plaats which grow there with 
lome moiſture, | | OY TE 


Conco, 
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CoNGo, on the coaſt of Africa, although fituated very near the 
equator, enjoys a temperate climate. The winter begins in March, 
when the ſun enters the northern ſigns, and the ſummer in Septem- 
ber, when the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, and in this ſeaſon it never 


rains; but during five months of their winter, that is, April, May, 


June, July, and Auguſt, they have but few fair days, the rain pour- 
ing down with prodigious force, the rivers overflowing their banks, 


and laying all the low lands under water. 


The philoſophic and deſcriptive muſe of Thomſon, will repreſent 
theſe ſcenes full to the reader's vier. | 733 


To the hot equator crowding faſt, 

Where, highly rarefy'd, the yielding air, 

Admits their ſtream, inceſſant vapours roll, 
Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap*d 
Or whirl'd tempeſtuous by the guſty wind, 

Or filent borne along, heavy and flow, 

With the big ſtores of ſteaming oceans charg'd. 
Meantime, amid theſe upper ſeas, condens'd, 
Around the cold atrial mountain's brow, 

And by conflicting winds together daſh'd, 

The thunder holds his black, tremendous throne : 

From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage; 
Till in the furious elemental war h 
Diſſolv'd, the whole precipitated maſs 
Unbroken floods and ſolid torrents pours, 


The winds in winter, through all theſe regions, blow from the 
north to the weſt, and from the north to the north-eaſt, driving the 


clouds toward the mountains with great violence, where being ga- 
thered and compreſſed, they are ſeen, on the tops of theſe eminences, 
and ſoon after diſcharge themſelves in ſhowers. During their ſum- 


mer, the winds blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and as they 
clear the ſouthern ſkies, drive the rain into the northern regions, 


| Theſe winds cool the air, the heat of which would otherwiſe be in- 
ſupportable. | | | 


Box Nko, in the Eaſt-Indies, the largeſt iſland in the world, New 
Holland excepted, may ſerve to deſcribe the periodical winds, called 
monſoons, and the attendant rains, which prevail in this part of the 
world. The monſoons here blow from the weſt for ſix months in 


the year; ſetting in about the month of September, and continuing 


to blow till the month of April, which is the wet ſeaſon, and heavy 


rains continually pour down, attended with violent ſtorms of thunder 


and lightning; and at this ſeaſon there are ſcarcely two hours in ſuc- 
ceſſion of fair weather, on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, to which the 


Europeans chiefly reſort. The dry ſeaſon uſually begins in April 


and continues till September; and even in this part of the yea! 
they ſeldom fail of having a ſhower every day when the ſea-breez* 
comes in, | SDS 1 
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In the peninſula of INDIA the rains begin to fall much ſooner on 
the weſtern or Malabar coaſt, than on the eaſtern, or Coromandel 
ſide, occaſioned by the ridge of very high mountains which lie in the 
direction of north and ſouth; and as the large iſland of CeyLon, 
which lies a little to the ſouth of the continent, is interſected in 
like manner by mountains, the monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame 
there. £6 | | | | 85 
Upon the coaſt of Stam the winds blow from the ſouth in March, 
April, and May: in April the rains begin, in May and June they 
fall almoſt without ceaſing. In July, Auguſt, and September, the 
winds blow from the weft, and the rains continuing, the rivers over- 
flow their banks nine or ten miles on each fide, and for more than 
one hundred and fifty miles up the ſtream. At this time, and more 
particularly in July, the tides are ſo ſtrong as to come up the river 
Menan as far as the city of Siam, which is ſituated fixty miles from 
its mouth, and ſometimes as far as Louvo, which is fifty miles higher, 
The winds blow from the weſt and north in October, when the rain 
ceaſes. In November and December the winds blow dry from the 
north, and the waters being in a few days reduced to their ancient 
channels, the tides become ſo inſenſible that the water is freſh at the 
mouth of the river. At Siam there is never more than one flood 
and one ebb in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. In January the wind 
blows from the eaſt, and in February from the eaft and ſouth. 
When the wind is at eaſt, the current ſets to the weſt; and, on the 
contrary, when the wind is at weſt, the currents run to the eaſtward. 

The Abbe Fortis, in his Travels into Dalmatia, relates, that in 
thoſe parts, when the ſummers prove uncommonly rainy, a reddiſh 
dew falls, which, when the nights are clear, is very obſervable, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who are at ſea; and it is a general opinion among the 
inhabitants that this dew blights the vines. - 

From ſpeaking of rain, the tranſition is eaſy to that of Snow, the 
moſt remarkable effects produced by the accumulation of which is 
apparent on the Alps; for there very deſtructive conſequences are 
ſometimes experienced from its rolling down from the ſummits of 
the mountains when collected into large maſſes, which are there 
ſtyled ALAVANCHEs, or monſtrous ſnow-balls: theſe are the more dtead- 
ful as they always come ſuddenly down, with ſuch incredible rapidity, 
| that they carry all before them; ſo that whenever they happen to fall 
along theſe ſteep declivities, it is next to impoſſible for travellers to 
avoid being ſwept away with them. They are commonly occaſioned 
by the dropping of ſome ſmall quantity of ſnow, blown by the wind 
from ſome prominent rock, or ſhook off by the ſtumbling of a horſe, 
the firing of a gun or. piſtol, or by any other thing which cauſes a a 
concuſſion of the air. This piece of ſnow, though at firſt very ſmall, 
rolling down the ſteep deſcents, gathers up ſuch freſh quantities as it 
rolls, and increaſes fo aſtoniſhingly in bulk, that nothing is able to 
reliſt the force of theſe balls, till they have got quite down to the 
bottom, where they generally break in pieces by the violence of the 

L Eo. N | | ſhock, 
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| ſhock, and ſometimes cover a whole village, which lies buried under 
them. 

Theſe amazing kinds of ſnow-balls are not peculiar to this coun- 
try, but are common in Swifferland, ſeveral parts of Germany, and 
Italy ; but they are more frequently found in Savoy, where they 
are alſo larger and more dreadful, Some of them by the tract 
they leave behind are found to be above an hundred yards in diz- 

meter. In the year 1695, one of them fell upon a village called 
Valmedia, and deſtioyed eleven houſes, together with as many barns 

and ſtables, ſo entirely, that there ſcarcely remained one ſtone upon 
another. The noiſe they make reſembles a long and loud clap of 
thunder, and is heard among the echoing rocks and mountains at ſe- 
veral leagues diſtance; and yet fo rapid is their motion, that paſſengers 
have not time to avoid them. 

The following nnn is from the elegant pen of Mrs, Char- 

| lotte Smith. | 


Where cliffs ariſe by Winter crown'd, 
And through dark groves of pine around, 

Down the deep chaſms, the ſnow-fed torrents foam, 
Within ſome hollow, ſheltered from the ſtorms, 
The peaſant of the Alps his cottage forms, 

And builds his humble, happy home. 


But abſent from this calm abode, 
Dark thunder gathers round his road, 

Wild raves the wind, the arrowy lightnings flaſh, 
Returning quick the murmuring rocks among, 
His faint heart trembling as he winds along; yak” 4 

Alarm'd | he liſtens to the craſh _ 


Oft rifted ice !—Oh, man of woe! 
| O'er his dear cot—a mals of ſnow, 
By the ſtorm ſever'd from the cliff above, 
Has fallen—and buried in its marble breaſt 
All that for him—!oft wretch—the world poſſeſt, 
His home, his happineſs, his love! 


1 Aghaſt the heart- ſtruck mourner Rands, | 
| Glaz'd are his eyes—convuls'd his hands, © 
O'erwhelming anguiſh checks his labouring breath; 


| Cruſh'd by deſpair's intolerable weight, 

1 Frantic, he ſeeks the mountain's Ron height, 

1 And headlong ſecks relief in death. | 

; In modern times, an inſtance occurred of a ſmall family "DEW 
= under one of theſe ſnow- llips, and who continued in that fituation for 


ide fortnight, remaining all that time in utter darkneſs, and in- 
| cruſted in a body of ſnow ſome hundred feet in thickneſs, Moſt 
propitionly for their preſervation a maſly beam PIR the roof 
| again 
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againſt this enormous preſſure, and a milch aſs, who happened to be 
thus incarcerated with the people, furniſhed ſufficient nouriſhment 
for the ſupport of life, and they were at length refiored to the 
bleſſings of dag. 55 LY 

In the city of Naples, great quantities of ſnow are annually con- 
ſumed, as it is reckoned to cool whatever is to be drank more effec- 
tually than ice; very few liquors are drank, not even water, Without 
making uſe of it. All ranks of people, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, are fo accuſtomed to the uſe of it, that a ſcaycity of ſnow 
would occaſion tumults and inſurrections there, as much as a dearth 
of corn in any other country. To ſecure to the people a regular and 
ſufficient ſupply of an article, which, by long ufage, had been ren- 
dered a neceſſary of life, the late King of Spain, when he reigned 
over the two Sicilies, granted the monopoly of the ſale of ſnow to 
certain perſons, for a ſtipulated price, on the expreſs condition that 
they ſhould ſupply the city with a ſufficient quantity, throughout the 
year, at a ſtated rate per pound. To enable them to fulfil their con- 
tract, theſe ſnow-merchants, as they may be called, depoſit their 
magazines of ſnow in a number of pits, formed in a high mountain, 
about eighteen miles from Naples; great numbers of the poor are 
employed, at the proper ſeaſon of the year; to roll into theſe pits vaſt 
balls of ſnow, which are cloſely rammed down, and effectually ſecured 
from the influence of the ſun, From theſe reſervoirs are cut maſſes 
of ſnow, as the conſumption requires, which are ſent on aſſes to the 
ſea-ſide, whence they are conveyed in boats, and diſtributed to the 
various ſhops at a ſtated price, and by ſuch means the whole city of 
Naples is ſupplied with this eſſential Iuxury.— The city of Conſtan- 
tinople is ſupplied with ſnow from a diſtance of an hundred miles; 
ſee the account of Aſiatic Olympus, under the head of mountains. 
See alſo page 199. N I 


- SEGTION- X. 


The diſceveries made concerning the ELEcTRIC FLUID which pervades 
nature. Its appearances in the late eruption of Mount Weſuvius. 


As much has been occaſionally ſaid in this work concerning that 
pervading principle in nature, of which the ancients were entirely 
ignorant, except in one unimportant inftance, and of which the mo- 
derns knew nothing to any effectual purpoſe in natural philoſophy, 
until the preſent century, the ELECTRICAL FLUID, a ſhort recapi- 
tulation of the progreſſive diſcoveries which, have been made cor 
cerning that operative principle may be uſefully introduced here: they 
are obtained from Dr. Hutton's Dictionary, article Electricity. 

The term ELECTRICITY is derived from yazxrpor, the Greek name 
for amber, which is now very extenſively applied, not only to the 
power of attracting light bodies inherent in amber, but to other ſimi- 
lar powers, and their various effects, in whatever bodies they reſide, 


or to whatever bodies they may be communicated, | | 
| "Na - Muſchenbioek 
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Muſchenbroek and Æpinus have obſerved a conſiderable analogy, 
in a variety of particulars, between the powers of electricity and 
magnetiſm ; and they have alfo pointed out many inſtances in which 

they differ. | | | | | | 
The property which amber poſſeſſes of attracting light bodies, was 
very anciently obſerved. Thales of Miletus, ſix hundred years before 
Chriſt, from obſerving this property in amber concluded that it was 
animated. But the firſt perſon who expreſsly mentioned this ſub- 
ſtance, was Theophraſtus, about three hundred years before Chriſt, 
The attractive property of amber is alſo occaſionally noticed by Pliny, 
and other later naturaliſts, particulaily Gaſſendus, Si Kenelm Digby, 
and Sir Thomas Brown. But it was generally apprehended that 
this quality was peculiar to amber and jet, and perhaps agate, till 
W. Gilbert, a native of Colcheſter, and a phyſician in London, 
publiſhed his treatiſe De Magnete, in the year 1600. Dr. Gilbert 
made many conſiderable experiments and diſcoveries, conſidering the 
then infant ſtate of the ſcience, He enlarged the lift both of electrics 
and of the bodies on which they act: he remarked, that a dry air 
was moſt favourable to electrical appearances, whilſt a moiſt air almoſt 
annihilates the electric virtue: he alſo obſerved the conical figure aſ- 
ſumed by electrified drops of water; with many other particulars. 
| Boyle added to the catalogue of electric ſubſtances; but he thought 
that glaſs poſſeſſed this power in a very low degree: he found, that 
the electricity of all bodies, in which it might be excited, was in- 
creaſed by wiping and warming them before they were rubbed ; that 
an excited electric was acted upon by other bodies as ſtrongly as it 
acted upon them; that diamonds rubbed againſt any kind of ſtuff, 
emitted light in the dark ; and that feathers would cling to the fingers, 
and to other ſubſtances, after they had been attracted. by electrics. 
He accounted for electrical attraction, by ſuppoling a glutinous efflu- 
via emitted from electrics, which laid hold of ſmall bodies in its way, 
and carried them back to the body from which they proceeded. _ 
Otto Guericke, the celebrated inventor of the air-pump, lived 
about the ſame time. This ingenious philoſopher diſcovered, by 
means of a globe of ſulphur, many other electrical properties. 
The light emitted by electrical bodies was, not long after, obſerved 
to much greater advantage by Dr. Wall, who aſcribes to light the 
electrical property which it poſſeſſes; and he ſuggeſted a ſimilarity 
between the effcAs of electricity and lightning. | | 

Sir Iſaac Newton was not inattentive to this ſubject: he obſerved | 
that excited glaſs attracts light bodies on the fide oppoſite to that on 
which it is rubbed; and he aſcribes the action of electric bodies to 
an elaſtic fluid, which freely penetrates glaſs, and the emiſſion of it to 
the vibratory motions of the parts of excited bodies. 

Mr. Hawkſbee wrote on this ſubject in the year 1709, when a new 
#ra commenced in the hiſtory of this ſcience. He firſt took notice 
of the great electrical power of glaſs, and the light proceeding from 
it; though others had before obſerved the light proceeding from other 

elerifed ſubſtances : he alſo noted the noiſe occaſioned by it, with 
| „ | a variety 
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a variety of phænomena relating to electrical attraction and repulſion. 
He firſt introduced a glaſs globe into the electrical apparatus, to 
which circumſtance it was that many of his important diſcoveries 
were owing. | 1 

After his time there was a ſuſpenſion in the progreſs of this ſcience 
for near twenty years, till Mr. Stephen Grey made the diſcovery of 
communicating the power of native electrics to other bodies, in which 
it cannot be excited, by ſupporting them on ſilken lines, hair lines, 
cakes of reſin, or glaſs; and a more accurate diſtinction than had 
hitherto obtained between electrics and non- electrics: he alſo ſhnewed 
the effect of electricity on water much more obviouſly than Gilbert 
had done in the infancy of this ſcience. | | 

The experiments of Mr, Grey were repeated by M. du Fay, 
memher of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, to which he added 
many new experiments and diſcoveries of his own. He obſerved, 
that eleCtrical operations are obſtructed by great heat, as well as by 
a moiſt air; that all bodies, both folid and fluid, would receive elec- 
tricity, when placed on warm or dry glaſs, or ſealing-wax; that thoſe 
bodies which are naturally the leaſt electric, have the greateſt degree 
of electricity communicated to them by the approach of the excited 
tube. He tranſmitted the electric virtue through a diſtance of 1256 
feet; and firſt obſerved the electric ſpark from a living body, ſuſ- 
pended on ſilken lines, and noted ſeveral circumſtances attending it. 
M. du Fay alſo eſtabliſhed a principle, firſt ſuggeſted by Otto Gue- 
ricke, that electrie bodies attract all thoſe that are not ſo, and repel 
them as ſoon as they are become electric, by the vicinity or contact of 
the electric body. He likewiſe inferred, from other experiments, 
that there were two kinds of electricity; one of which he called the 
vitreous, belonging to glaſs, rock cryſtal, &c. ; and the other re/inous, 
as that of amber, gumlac, &c. diſtinguiſhed by their repelling thoſe 
of the ſame kind, and attracting each other. | 

Mr, Grey, reſuming his experiments in 1734, ſuſpended ſeveral 
pieces of metal on filken lines, and found that by electrifying them 
they gave ſparks; which was the origin of metallic conductors: and 
on this occaſion he diſcovered a cone or pencil of electric light, ſuch 
as is now known to iſſue from an electrified point. From other ex- 
periments he concludes, that the electric power ſeems to be of the 
lame nature with that of thunder and lightning; and hence the prin- 
ciple of electricity, which had hitherto been merely an object of cu- 
rious ſpeculation, was found to be a leading principle in the grand 


operations of nature. 3 

Dr. Deſaguliers ſucceeded Mr. Grey in the proſecution of this 
ſcience. The account of his firſt experiments is dated in 1739. 
To him we owe thoſe technical terms of conductors, or non-elettrics, 
and electrics per ſe; and he firſt ranked pure air among the electries 


per ſe, and ſuppoſed its electricity to be of the vitreous (glaſſy) kind, 


After the year 1742, in which Dr. Deſaguliers concluded his ex- 
periments, the ſubject was taken up and purſued in Germany : the 
N3 0 
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globe was ſubſtituted for the tube, which had been uſed ever ſince 
the time of Hawkſbee, and a-cuſhion was ſoon after uſed as a rubber, 
inſtead of the hand. About this time too, ſome uſed cylinders in- 
ſtead of the globes; and ſome of the German electricians made uſe 
of more globes than one at the ſame time. By thus increaſing the 
electrical power, they were the firſt who ſucceeded in ſetting fire to 
inflammable ſubſtances: this was firſt done by Dr. Ludolf, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1744, who, with ſparks excited hy the friction of a glaſs 
tube, kindled the ethereal ſpirit of Erobinius. Winkler did the fame by a 
ſpark from his own finger, by which he kindled French brandy, and 
other ſpirits, after previouſly heating them. Mr. Gralath fired the 
ſmoke of a candle juſt blown out, and fo lighted it again; and Mr, 
Boe fired gun-powder, by means of its inflammable vapour. About 
this time, Ludolf the younger demonſtrated, that the luminous baro- 
meter was made perfectly electrical by the motion of the quickſilver. 
The electrical ſtar and electrical bells were alſo of German in- 
vention. ä N | 
In England, Dr. Watſon made a diſtinguiſhed figure from this pe- 
Tiod in the hiſtory of electricity: he fired a variety of ſubſtances by 
the electrical ſpark, and firſt diſcovered that they are capable of being 
fired by the repulſive power of electricity. In the year 1745, the 
accumulation of the electrical power in glaſs, by means of the Ley- 
den phial, was firſt diſcovered: and about this time a method was 
uſed for meaſuring the diſtance to which the electrical ſhock might 
be conveyed. Dr. Watſon diſcovered that the glaſs tubes and globes 
do not contain the electric matter in themſelves, but only ſerve as 
fir/t-movers or determiners, as he expreſſes it, of that power; which 
vas alſo confirmed toward the end of 1746 by Mr. Benjamin Wilſon, 
who made the ſame diſcovery, that the electric fluid does not come 
from the globe, but from the earth, and other non-electric bodies 
about the apparatus. Dr. Watſon alſo diſcovered what Dr, Franklin 
obſerved about the ſame time in America, and called the plus and 
minus in electricity. He likewiſe ſhewed that the electric matter 
paſſed through the ſubſtance of the metal of communication, and not 
merely over the ſurface. The hiſtory of medical electricity com- 
menced in the year 1747. Other experiments were made, and 
concluſions drawn from them, by Mr. Wilſon, Mr. Smeaton, and 
Dr. Miles in England, and by the Abbe Nollet, with regard to the 
effect of electricity on the evaporation of fluids, on ſolids, and on 
animal and other organized bodies, in France. 
Whilſt the philoſophers of Europe were buſily employed in elec- 
trical experiments and purſuits, thoſe of America, and Dr. Franklin 
in particular, were equally induſtrious, and no leſs ſucceſsful. His 
diſcoveries and obſervations in electricity were communicated in ſe- 
veral letters to a friend, the firſt of which is dated in 1747, and the 
laſt in 1754. | | 1 
De flmilarity between electricity and lightning had been ſuggeſted 
by ſeveral writers: Dr. Franklin firſt propoſed a method of . 
= the 
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the matter to the teſt of experiment, by raiſing an electrical kite; 
and he ſucceeded in collecting electrical fire by this means from the 
clouds, in 1752, one month after the ſame theory had been verified 
in France, and without knowing what had been done there: and to 
him we owe the practical application ef this diſcovery, in ſecuring 
buildings from the damage of lightning, by erecting metallic con- 
ductors. | x ; Ss | 5 

In the ſubſequent period of the hiſtory of this ſcience, Mr. 
Canton in England, and Signior Beccaria in Italy, acquired diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation. They both diſcovered, independently of each 


other, that air is capable of receiving electricity by communica- 
| tion, and of retaining it when received. Mr, Canton alfo, toward 


the latter end of the year 1753, purſued a feries of ſucceſsful ex- 


periments. . . | 
The theory of two electric fluids, always co-exiſtent and counter- 


acting each other, though not abſolutely independent, was maintained 


by a courſe of experiments on ſilk ſtockings of different colours, 
communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. Symmer, in the year 
1759, which were farther purſued by Mr. Cigna of Turin, who 
he Memoirs of the Academy at 
Turin for the year 1765. ? ty oe EE 

Many inſtances occur in the hiſtory of the ſcience about this pe- 
riod, of the aſtoniſhing force of the electric ſhock, in melting wires, 
and producing other ſimilar effects: but the moſt remarkable is an 


experiment of S. Beccaria, in which he thus revivified metals, Se- 


veral experiments were alſo made by Dr. Watſon, Mr. Smeaton, 


Mr. Canton, and others, on the paſſage of the electric fluid through 
a vacuum, and its luminous appearance, and on the power poſſeſſed 


by certain ſubſtances of retaining the light communicated to them by 


an electric exploſion. Mr. Canton, S. Beccaria, and others, made 
many experiments to identify electricity and lightning, to aſcertain _ 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere at different times, and to explain the va= 
rious phænomena of the aurora borealis, water-ſpouts, hurricanes, _ 
&c. on the principles of this ſcience, See page 49. | | 

Thoſe who are deſirous of farther information with reſpect to th 


hiſtory of eleArical experiments and difcoveries, may conſult Dr. 


Prieſtley's Hiſtory and preſent State of Electricity. This author, 
however, is not merely an hiſtorian: his work contains many original 
experiments and diſcoveries made by himſelf, He aſcertained the 
conducting power of charcoal, and of hot glaſs; the electricity of 
fixed and inflammable air, and of oil; the difference between new 
and old glaſs, with reſpect to the diffuſion of electricity over its ſur- 
face; the lateral exploſion in electrical diſcharges; a new method of 
fixing circular-coloured ſpots on the ſurfaces of metals, and the moſt 
probable difference between electrics and conductors, & c. The ſci- 
ence is alſo greatly indebted to many other perſons, either for their 
experiments and improvements of it, or for treatiſes and other write 


ings upon it, | 5 75 | | 
N 4 In 
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In attempting to explain the phznomenon of the aurora borealis, 
it was obſerved (page 51), from Dr. Franklin, that * every drop of 
rain brings down ſome electricity with it,” &c.: the obſervations 


made by Sir William Hamilton, on the late tremendous eruption of 


Mount Veſuvius, ſhew how much the electric fluid is concerned in 
volcanic exploſions. | ; | 
Speaking of the denſe cloud which roſe to a vaſt height over Ve- 
ſuvius, and which will be particularly mentioned in deſcribing that 
eruption, he ſays, The black ſmoke and afhes iſſuing continually 
from ſo many new mouths or craters, formed an enormous and denſe 
body of clouds over the whole mountain, and which began to give 
ſigns of being replete with the electric fluid, by exhibiting flaſhes of 
that fort of zig-zag lightning, which, in the volcanic language of 
this country, is called feri//;, and which is the conſtant attendant on 
volcanic eruptions. . | | 
During thirty years that I have reſided at Naples, and in which 
ſpace of time I have been witneſs to many eruptions of Veſuvius, of 
one ſort or other, I never ſaw the gigantic clouds above-mentioned 
replete with the electric fire, except in the two great eruptions of 
1767 and 1779, until this more formidable one. The electric fire, 
in the year 1779, that played conſtantly within the enormous black 
cloud over the crater of Veſuvius, and ſeldom quitted it, was exactly 
ſimilar to that which is produced, on a very ſmall ſcale, by the con- 
ductor of an electrical machine communicating with an inſulated 
plate of glaſs, thinly ſpread over with metallic filings, &c. when the 
electric matter continues to play over it in zig-zag lines, without 
quitting it. I was not ſenſible of any noiſe attending that operation 
in 1779, whereas the diſcharge of the electrical matter from the 
volcanic clouds during this eruption, and particularly the ſecond and 
third days, cauſed exploſions like thoſe of the loudeſt thunder, and, 
indeed, the ſtorms raiſed, evidently by the ſole power of the volcano, 
reſembled, in every reſpect, all other thunder-ſtorms, the lightning 
falling and deſtroying every thing in its courſe, | 
„Qut of theſe gigantic and volcanic clouds, beſide the lightning, 
both during this eruption and that of 1779, I have, with many others, 
ſeen balls of fire iſſue, and ſome of a conſiderable magnitude, which, 
- burſting in the air, produced nearly the ſame effect as that from the 
air-balloons in fire-works, the electric fire which came out having 
the appearance of the ſerpents with which thoſe firework balloons are 


often filled. The day on which Naples was in the greateſt danger 


from the volcanic clouds, two ſmall balls of fire, joined together by 


a ſmall link like a cbain-ſhot, fell cloſe to my caſino at Poſilipo; 
they ſeparated, and one fell in the vineyard above the houſe, and the 


other in the ſea.”? 


The Abbẽ Tata, in his printed account of this eruption, mentions 


an enormous ball of this kind which flew out of the crater of Veſu- 
vius while he was ſtanding on the edge of it, and which burſt in the 
air at ſome diſtance from the mountain; ſoon after which he oy 
| 1 aà nile 
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a noiſe like the fall of a number of ſtones, or of a heavy ſhower 
of hail. OE. i 5 
After the eruption had ceaſed, when Sir William Hamilton 
aſcended the mountain, he thus writes. While we were on the 
mountain, two whirlwinds, exactly like thoſe that form waterſpouts 
at ſea (ſee page qo), made their appearance; and one of them, which was 
very near us, made a ſtrange ruſhing noiſe, and having taken up a great 
quantity of the fine aſhes, formed them into an elevated ſpiral co- 
lumn, which, with a whirling motion, and great rapidity, was car- 
ried toward the mountain of Somma, where it broke, and was diſ- 
perſed. As theſe were evident ſigns of an abundance of electricity 
in the air at this time, I have no doubt of this having been alſo an 
electrical operation.“ | | | 


On the night of the third day of the eruption of Veſuvius, it was 

remarked by many, that when the minute aſhes diſcharged from the 
mountain fell thick, in the dark, they emitted a pale light like phoſ- 
phorus, inſomuch, that in a boat on the water, the hats of thoſe who 
remarked it, as well as the part of the ſails which were covered with 
the aſhes, were luminous. A phoſphoric light was alſo ſeen by many 
on Veſuvius after the eruption. | 
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E 25 
MOUNTAINS. 


THs reader has now been conducted through the vaſt diverſities 
of WATER : Ocean, Seas, Rivers, Lakes, and Springs have each 
been. diſtinctly repreſented, and as fully deſcribed as could be ren- 
dered entertaining or uſeſul. Nature is wonderful in all her works, 
and in thefe grandeur, uſefulneſs, and beneficence alike mark her ope- 
rations, and ought to excite in the human mind adoration of the 
great archetype, the Divinity, the cauſe of cauſes! It is now time 
to examine and deſcribe the appearances of nature on the terraque- 
ous parts of the globe, and in this inveſtigation its towering pro- 
tuberances firſt demand our notice. N | 

By what means mountains were at firft formed, has been a ſub- 


ject of much inquiry among natural philoſophers, and has of courſe 
given riſe to various conjectural ſolutions. As it is not the deſign 


of this work to attempt inveſtigations which, having no tendency to 
eſtabliſh a ſound hypotheſis, fail to gratify the pride of reaſoning by 
not enlarging the bounds of uſeful knowledge, it ſhall ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that none of the theories of the earth, which men equally emi- 
nent for learning and deep inveſtigation have propounded, aſſign any 
cauſe adequate to ſuch an effect, and their reſearches have only pro- 
duced opinions as diverſe as unſatisfactory. It is enough to obſerve 
here that the mountains, hills, plains, and ſunken vallies with which 
the earth is overſpread appear to be eſſentially neceſſary to the com- 
fortable exiſtence of the beings deſtined to inhabit it, at the ſame 
time exhibiting ro the ſenſes and the fancy infinite ſources of 
pleaſure, | x : 
Naturaliſts when purſuing inquiries leſs aſſuming, but more uſe- 
ful, have conſidered mountains as producing very beneficial effects 
in the general operation of nature, by intercepting the aerial courſe 
of vapours, and cauſing them to deſcend in fruitful and ſalutary 
ſhowers. It is likewiſe certain that all the great rivers derive their 


ſources from mountains, and wherever the congeries of mountains 


is the greateſt, the iſſuing ſtreams of water form the moſt majeſtic 
floods. | | 26 | 


Another property obſervable in the elevated parts of the globe , 


that in proportion to the aſſent the powers of vegetation gradually 


decay, and the ſummits of the higheſt exhibit only dreary bat- 


renneſs. EE 0 
In proportion as earth is found to loſe its fertility in aſcending 


mountains, the air becomes diveſted of its genial warmth; be- 
ing more rarefied, it imparts more ftrongly the ſenſation of cold, 
and, at extreme heights, where the clouds roll at the feet of daring 


viſitants, reſpiration becomes painful, and the attainment of the 
ſummit, in fome few inſtances, utterly impracticable. 
\ DO LE  MouNTAINS 


une MOUNTAINS. -— 


MovunTaAins in ASIA. 


OLyMPAs, a mountain in Aſia Minor, or Notolia, one of the 
higheſt and moſt conſiderable in this quarter of the world, is ſituat- 
ed in 409. N. latitude, longitude 99,. E. It is of a prodigious 
height; its top is barren and covered with . perennial ſnow, from 
which the city of Conſtantinople is ſupplied with that article, although 
at the diſtance of one hundred miles, The middle of the moun- 
tain is planted with firs and other trees, and the valleys beneath 
abound with a variety of fruits, but the tyranny of the Turkiſh 
government reſtrains the inhabitants from ſowing more corn than 
is neceſſary for their own conſumption. | 

About iwo or three leagues diſtant from the foot of Mount 
Olympus, is PRUsA, by the Turks called Buksa, the capital of 
Bithynia, as it was of the Ottoman empire before the taking of 
Conſtantinople. It is watered by ſo many ſprings, which deſcend 
from that mountain, that almoſt every houſe has a fountain. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe ſprings iſſues in a ſtream as large as a 
man's body, and being conveyed to the town by a marble aquedud, 5 
is diſperſed to every part of the city. 

There were formerly ſeveral other mountains which hens the ſame 
name, one of which, on account of the ſerenity of the air, was ce 
lebrated by Homer, Lucian, and Claudian, and will be deſcribed 
he we pals into Europe. s 


7 


rovince of Natolia or Aſia Minor, and extends to India; they 
are known by different names in different countries. 

Lyc1as, at preſent called MeNnTisEL1, is bounded on the N. 
and E. by Phrygia Major and Pamphylia; on the S. by the Me- 
ditecranean, and on the W. by Caria, The mountains which 
branch out of Taurus furround it on three tides, as does the ſea on 
the fourth, The river Xanthus divides it into two. It has a re- 
markable mountain named Chimera, about fix miles from the ſea z 
OY has been celebrated by Virgil for its volcano, | 


—Flammiſque armata Chimera, Eneid. vi. 288. 
And vain Chimera vomits empty flame, 

DzypEN. 
near hah = Lycians built a city. called Hepheſties, and dedicated 
it to Vulcan, From the circumftance of its having lions at the 
top, goats about the middle, and ſnakes at the bottom, it is ſaid the 
poets feigned the monſter CHIM RA, which they repreſent as having 
the head, body, and hind parts of thoſe animals, | 

Caucasus, another chain of mountains in Aſia; they extend 
from the Euxine, or Black ſea, to the Caſpian. Their ſummits are 
covered with perpetual ſnow, but the lower parts are fruitful, pro- 
ducing corn, wine, fruits, and gum ; both hogs and horned cattle | 
are bred here, and abundance of honey is procured. Tbeſe moun- 

| tains 


Rus, a chain of mountains, which riſe in G 8 
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tains are inhabited by ſeveral diſtinct nations, each ſpeaking a diffe. 
tent language. | y 
SAL, a mountain of Arabia Petrza, in latitude 29® 2! N. longi. 
tude 34* 15 E. It is fituated in a peninſula, formed by the two 
arms of the Red ſea, adjoining to mount Horeb, about two bun- 
d red and ſixty miles 8. E. of Cairo in Egypt. The ſummit of this 
mountain appears ſomewhat conical, and is not very ſpacious : the 
Mahometans, as well as the Chriſtians, have a chapel there for pub- 
lic worſhip. Travellers are there ſhewn the place where Moſes re- 
ceived the law, where he hid himſelf from the face of God, and 
where his hand was ſupported by Aaron and Hur at the battle with 
Amalek ; with ſeveral other places mentioned in the ſacred ſcriptures, 
and with which they ſeem as well acquainted as if they had been 
preſent when theſe great events were tranſacted, | 
LISANUs, or LEBANON, a chain of mountains dividing Syria from 
Paleſtine. Their ſummits are fo high as to be covered with perpetual 
mow, but below they are fruitful and pleaſant, Theſe mountains 
are celebrated in the writings of the Old Teſtament for their abun- 
dance of cedar trees, which ſupplied Solomon with the timber uſed 
in the building of the Temple; but late travellers who have viſited 
theſe parts, deſcribe the mountains to be entirely ſtripped of theſe its 
ancient honours. 5 | | | 
Mount T azo is a high, round, and beautiful mountain near Je. 

ruſalem, thought to be that on which Jeſus Chriſt was transfigured, 
People are near an hour in aſcending to the top, where they * 4 
moſt fruitful and delicious plain, of an oval form, about two furlongs 
in length, and one in breadth. It is every where ſurrounded with 
trees, except toward the ſouth, and was anciently encompaſſed with 
walls, trenches, and other fortifications, many remains of which are 
ſtill viſible. In ſeveral places are ciſterns of good water; and near 
the plain are three caves, formed to repreſent the tabernacles Peter 
propoſed to ere, when, beholding the glory of the transfiguration, 
he cried out, Lord, it is good for us to be here, let us make three 
tabernacles, &c.” The top of this mountain has a moſt delightful 
proſpect. The north-weſt affords a view of the Mediterranean, and 
all round are the fine plains of Galilee and Eſdraelon. To the eaſt- 
ward is MounT HERMON, and at the foot is ſeated Nain, famous for 
our Lord's reftoring the widow's ſon to life. Due eaſt is the ſea, or 
rather lake of Tiberius; and cloſe to it a ſteep mountain, down 
which the ſwine ran, and periſhed in the water. Toward the north 
is what they call the Mount of the Beatitudes, a ſmall riſing, from 
which Chriſt delivered his ſermon z near this little hill is the city of 
Saphet, ſtanding upon a high mountain, which, being then in view, 
our Saviour may be ſuppoſed to allude to, when he ſays, © A city ſet 
on an hill cannot be hid;” and to the ſouthward is a view . of the 
mountains of Gilboa, fatal to Saul. 1 

Un the eaſtern parts of Aſia are many mountains of great extent 


and height; among theſe the GHauTs, or INDIAN nnn 
which 


A 
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which ſtretch along the weſtern or Malabar coaſt of the peninſula of 
India, at a diſtance of about ſeventy miles from the ſhore, but in 
ſome places they approach much nearer, merit deſcription, They 
extend through thirteen degrees of latitude, from 21® north to Cape 
Comorin. In their courſe are ſeveral deſcents, which are called 
gnauts or paſſes, | ; 
The mountain PUTALA, in Thibet, is diſtinguiſhed for being the 
chief reſidence of the grand Lama; the principal city of that country 
has the name of LAss A, as well as the province; but the grand lama 
does not live in it, his place of reſidence being one of the fineſt of 
the pageds, which are very numerous upon the mountain Putala. 
He fits crois-legged upon a large and magnificent cuſhion, placed 
upon a kind of altar, in which poſture he receives the reſpects, or 
rather adorations, not only of the people of the country, but of a ſur- 
priſing multitude of ſtrangers, who undertake long and painful jour- 
neys, to offer him their homage upon their knees, and receive his 
bleſſing. Bentink ſays, that above twenty thouſand /2mas reſide in 
ſcyeral circles that extend round the foot of this mountain, according 
as the rank and dignity they poſſeſs render them more worthy to ap- 
proach the perſon of the ſovereign pontiff. | a | 
On the tops of the mountains, trophies are erected to his honour, 

that he may preſerve man and beaſt; and all the kings who pay 
obedience to him, before their inauguration, ſend ambaſladors with 
rich preſents to obtain his bleffing, as the means of making their 
reigns happy and proſperous. See a full account of this ſingular ſuper= 

fiitton, in the Epitome of Hiſtory, Vol. II. page 138. | 
The mountains FixoosAn and OuixE, in the iſland of Japan, 
are remarkable for the religious uſes to which they are applied. The 
ſuperſtitious Japaneſe are as much inclined to make religious vows as 
to go in pilgrimage to holy places. Hence there are a great number 
of religious houtes for both ſexes, and of many different orders. 
Among theſe are the Jammaboes, a kind of hermits, who pretend to 
abandon their temporal concerns for the ſake of thoſe that are ſpiritual 
and eternal: yet thofe who can live at their eaſe dwell in their own 
houſes, while the poor ſtroll and beg about the country. They have been 
polit into two orders, the Teſanfa and the Fonſanſa. Thoſe who em- 
brace the former claſs muſt once a year climb to the top of the 
mountain F;keoſan, a journey of no ſmall difficulty and danger, on 
account of its height and ſteepneſs, and the many precipices 
| all around it; and beſide, it is imagined, that all who preſume 
to aſcend it with any degree of impurity, are puniſhed for 
their impious raſhneſs by being {truck with madneſs. On the other 
hand, thoſe who enter into the order of Fonſanfz, muſt once a year 
go in pilgrimage to the grave of their founder, a the top of an high 
mountain named Omine, where the air is ſaid to be exceſſive cold, 
and the ſteepneſs and precipices make its aſcent no leſs dangerous 
than that of the other, Theſe ſuppoſe that ſhould any one undertake 
this journey without being ſufficiently purified, he would be thrown 
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_ their wives, and from whatever ww render them defiled. nd Nr 
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far from being baniſhed from theſe ſocieties. 
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down the horrid precipices, and daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt would 
pay for his contempt of the anger of the gods by a lingering fickneſ, 
or {ome dreadful misfortune, hey therefore qualify themſelves by 
previous mortifications, abſtaining.from impure food, from lying with 


are upon their journey, they muſt live only upon the roots and planis 
they ind on the mountains. If they return ſafe home, they go each 
to the general of his order, who reſides at Miaco, and make him 2 
ſmall preſent of money, which, if poor, they muſt procure by begging, 
and in return they receive from him a more honourable title, which 
occaſions ſome alteration in their dreſs, and increaſes the reſpeq 
ſhewn them by their brethren of the ſame order. Thus, ambition is 

CHINA, except to the north, is a level country, and contains no 
remarkable mountains; but Father Verbieſt tells us of a mountain 


in that empire which he meaſured, and found to be a mile and half 


high. | 
MounTains of AFRICA. | 
ATLas, a chain of mountains extending from the Weſtern or 


Atlantic Ocean to Egypt, is faid to have received its name from a 


King of Mauritania (now the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco), who 


being much attached to aſtronomical] obſervations, uſed to make his 


obſervations on the heavenly bodies from the ſummit of the moſt 
weſtern of theſe mountains, on which account the poets have repre- 


ſented him as bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders. The Atlantic 


Ocean is likewiſe ſaid to have derived its name from this range of 
mountains, The ancients fabled that this King was transformed 
into the mountain by Hercules, in conſequence of the property poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Meduſæan head of changing all who looked at it into 


| ftone: the reaſon aſſigned for infliting this puniſhment'is that the 
King haughtily refuſed to entertaig Perſeus. : 


The remaikable chain of mountains which by ſome are placed 
between Algiers and Zahara, or the Deſert, and by others within the 
dominions of Algiers, is conſidered as a continuation of Mount Atlas. 
Theſe mountains are not found to be ſo high as they were repre- 
ſented by the ancients; for Dr. Shaw obſerves that thoſe parts. which 


he ſaw are nearly equalled by ſome of the moſt lofty mountains in 


Wales; and he queſtions whether they are any where ſo high as the 
Alps or the Appenines, f 5 

Among the mountains of Beni ABR ESS, in Conſtantia, a province 
in the kingdom of Algiers, is a winding defile, which, for near half 
a mile, extends between precipices that riſe to a great height on each 
fide, At every winding, a rock, which originally went acroſs it, and 


ſeparated one valley from another, is cut in the form of a door-caſe, 
ſix or ſeven feet wide; and theſe are named by the Turks the Gates 


F Iron. Few perſons can paſs them without being impreſſed with 
„„ | horror; 
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horror; and a handful of men might defend the paſs againſt a nu- 
merous army. : | | BEN - 
apes HILLs, or the MounTains of the APEs, are ſituated on 
the north-eaſtern ſide of the peninſula of Africa, the ſhores of which 
form the ſouthern boundary of the ſtraits of Gibraltar; from the 
town and fortreſs whence thoſe ſtraits derive their name, which are 
ſituated on a mountain anciently called Calpe, theſe hills may be diſ- 
tinctly ſeen, being due ſouth; the moſt conſpicuous called Abyla. 
Calpe and Abyla were by the ancients called “ the pillars of Her- 
cules:”? the diſtance between the two continents at theſe points is 
not more than twenty mules. | | 
The MounTains of the Moon, called by the Spaniards Mantes 
Claros, in the interior part of Africa, riſing in the eaſtward of Nigri- 
tia, about the twentieth degree of latitude, aud ſtretching into Ethi- 
opia, although but little known, are ſuppoſed to be higher than thoſe | 
of Atlas. It has been a prevailing opinion, although utterly erro- 
neous, that the two great rivers Niger and Nile had each their ſource 
in theſe mountains, | th . | 
The MounTaAins of SIERRA LEONA, or of the Lions, divide 
Nigritia from Guinea and Benin; ftretching from eaſt to weſt, they 
enter Ethiopia about the tenth degree of latitude. | 
In EGYPT, to the ſouth of Antinopolis, ſtyled by the Arabs © the 
city of the Magi,” is a mountain called SHEBAT EL KoFFERI, on 
the fide of which are ſome remarkable antiquities. After aſcending 
the mountain for about two hours, the traveller arrives at a gate 
which leads into a great ſaloon, ſupported by hexagonal pillars cut 
out of the ſolid rock. The walls are adorned with paintings, which 
are ſtill plainly to be diſtinguiſhed, and the gold that was employed 


| glitters on all ſides, 


MounTAINS OF ABYSSINIA. As this country lies in the torrid 
zone, the climate may be ſuppoſed to be very hot ; but extreme heat 
is only felt in the champaign country, among the villages and low- 
lands; for the tops of the mountains, moſt of which are of a great 
height, enjoy a delightful coolneſs. Hence this country is very 
healthful, but is ſubject to terrible ſtorms of thunder and lightning. 

Moſt of the mountains are faid to exceed Olympus in height : yet 
theſe ſteep, and, to appearance, inacceſſible rocks, are inhabited. 
They are ſurrounded with deep and extenſive vallies, which, with 
theflat lands, are dry in winter, and commonly overflowed in ſum- 
mf by the rains, which inſtead of falling by drops, pours with ſuch 
venemence, that the torrents from the mountains ſweep away trees, 
houſes, and ſometimes rocks, while all the rivers, overflowing theic 
banks, lay the country under water, which, on its reticing, leaves 
the land covered with a thick ſlime or mud. 1 

Some of the mountains have large plains on their tops, covered 
with trees and other verdure, and afford excellent ſprings. Many 
of them abound in gold, as plainly appears from the duſt 
found upon them, or walhed down by the torrents, ſome pieces of 
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that metal being of the ſize of a pea, But no mines of ſilver hare 
yet been diſcovered. ; xp 
Cart or Goop Hor. On approaching the Cape of Good 
Hope, three remarkable mountains are viſible at a conſiderable di. 
tance: theſe are the Table Hill, the Lion's Hill, and the Devils Eil. 
which may be ſeen at ſea at the diſtance of forty or fifty miles. . 
The TABLE HIIIL is the moſt lofty, and was thus named by the 
Portugueſe, from. its reſembling at a diftance a ſquare table: the per- 
pendicular height is upward of eighteen hundred and fifty feet, and 
yet on the top of it are ſeveral fine ſprings of clear and well-taſted 
water. In the ſummer ſeaſon, which begins in September and con. 
tinues to March, a cap of clouds conſtantly encompaſſes the ſummit 
of this hill before a ſtorm, and thus gives the ſailors notice to pre- 
pare for it. This appearance the people of the Cape call © the 
devil's table-cloth.” _ e | Ps f 
The Lion's HILL lies contiguous to the ſea, to the eaſtward of 
the Table Mountain, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow valley, 
According to ſome, it obtained its name from its reſembling a lion 
couchant, with his head erect; and, according to others, from iti 
being infeſted with lions when the Dutch firſt ſettled in this country; 
On this hill is a flag guarded by ſoldiers, who give notice of the ap- 
proach of ſhips, and ſhew their number, and from what quarter they 
come, by hoiſting and lowering the flag. | 
The Devir's HilL, ſuppoſed to be thus named from the furious 
ſtorms that iſſue from it when the top is covered with a white cloud, 
is not ſo high as either of the former: it extends along the ſhore, 
and is only ſeparated from the Lion's Hill by a cleft, or ſmall valley. 
Theſe three hills lie in the form of a creſcent about the Table Valley. 
Here is a very remarkable natural curioſity, near to Draaken/tern, 
the third Dutch colony in this country, which is particularly deſcribed 
by Mr. Anderſon, who was ſurgeon on board Captain Cook's ſhip, 
on his third voyage; it is a ſtone of a remarkable ſize, called by the 
inhabitants the Tower of Babylon, or the Pearl Diamond. It lies, or 
ſtands, upon the top ot ſome hills of no great height; it is of an ob- 
long ſhape, round on the top, and lies nearly ſouth and north. The 
eaſt and weſt ſides are ſteep, and almoſt perpendicular; the fouti 
end is likewiſe ſteep, and its greateſt height is there z whence it de- 
clines gently to the north part, by which Mr. Anderſon aſcended to 
the top, and had an extenſive view of the whole country. Its cir- 
cumference muſt be at leaſt half a mile at its higheſt part: it ſeemed to 
equal in height the dome of St. Paul's church. It is one uninter- 
rupted maſs of ſtone, if we except ſome fiſſures, or rather impreſſions, 
not above three or four feet deep, and a vein which runs acroſs near 
its north end: it conſiſts chiefly of coarſe quartz and glimmer, heli 
together by a clayey cement: it is of that ſort of ſtone which is called 
by mineralogiſts Saxum conglutinatum. Monſieur Sonnerat, who v 
ſited the Cape in 1781, gives a ſimilar account of this extraordina!y 
production. Veyage aux Indes, Tom, II. page 91. Mr. gr 
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having, with his letter to Sir John Pringle, alſo ſent home a ſpecimen 
of the rock; it was examined by Sir William Hamilton, who gave 
it as his opinion, that this ſingular immenſe fragment of granite moſt 
probably has been raiſed by a volcanic exploſion, or ſome ſuch cauſe. 
From Mr. Maſſon's account of his journey into the interior part of 
that country, it ſhould ſeem that this is not the only mountain in 
the country which poſſeſſes theſe ſingular properties. See Philoſophical 
Tranſaftions, Vol. LAV. pages 269 to 319, &c. ; 

The account of African mountains will terminate with a ſome» 
what particular account of the Pike of Teneriffe, riſing upon an 
land whence it takes its name, and which is one of the cluſter called 
«the Canary Iſlands,” ſeven in number, formerly known by the 
name of „ the Fortunate Iſlands,” fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
near the coaſt of Africa, about 28“ north latitude, | 

This iſland was named TENERIFFE, or the Jhite Mountain, by 
the natives of Palma; in their language zhener ſignifying a mountain, 
and ife white, the ſummit or pike of Teneriffe —_—_ ear covered 
with ſnow. This name has been continued ever fince by the Spa- 
niards, and other European nations; but the natives called it Chi- 
noche, and the preſent inhabitants /inchens, © -— = 

This iſland is nearly triangular, the three fides being almoſt equal, 
and each about twelve leagues long, In the centre is the famous 
Pik E of T'ENERIFFE,' called by the ancient inhabitants Teyde, and 
this name it ſtill retains among the preſent inhabitants © 

There are three accounts of journies made to the top of the pike 
or pic of Teneriffe, by Engliſh travellers : the firſt is in the hiſtory | 
of the Royal Society, written by Dr. Spratt, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
page 200, &, Dr. Thomas Heberden aſcended it, and tranſmitted 
an account of the obſervations which he made to the Royal Society. 
Ser Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vel. XVII, page 353, &c. Mr. Glas 
alſo aſcended it about nine years after him; which journey he has 
particularly deſcribed in his hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands. The 
ſubſtance of theſe different accounts ſhall be laid before the reader, 

In the beginning of the month of September, 1761, at about four 
in the afternoon, Mr, Glas fat out on horſeback, in company with 
the maſter of a ſhip, to viſit the pike. They had with them a ſer- 
vant, a muleteer, and a guide; and, after aſcending about fix miles, 
arrived toward ſun-ſet at the moſt diſtant habitation from the ſea, _ 
which is in a hollow: here finding an aqueduct of open troughs, that 


convey water down from the head of the hollow, their ſervants wa- 


tered the cattle, and filled ſome ſmall barrels to ſerve them in their 
expedition. The gentlemen here alighted, and walking into the 
hollow, found it very pleaſant, abounding with many trees that ſent 
forth an odoriferous ſmell; and near the houſes were ſome fields of 
maize, or Indian corn. "= In | = | 

Mounting again, they travelled for ſome time up a ſteep road, and 
reached the woods and clouds Juſt as it grew dark. They could not 
mils their way, the road being bounded on both ſides with trees or 
| O N buſnes, 
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ſteep, and the difficulty of aſcending was increaſed, and rendered 
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buſhes, which were chiefly laurel, ſavine, and bruſh-wood, Having 
travelled about a mile, they came to the upper edge of the wood, 
above the clouds, where alighting, they made a fire, and ſupped; 
ſoon after which they laid down to ſleep under the buſhes. 

About half an hour aften ten, the moon ſhining bright, they 


mounted again, travelling flowly two hours, through an exceeding 


bad road, reſembling the ruins of ſtone buildings, ſcattered over the 
fields. After they had got out of this road, they came upon ſmall 
light pumice-ſtone, like ſhingle ; upon which they rode at a pretty 
good pace for near an hour. The air now began to be very ſharp, 
cold, and piercing. Their guide adviſed them to alight here, as the 
place was convenient, and. reſt till four or five in the morning. To 
this they agreed, and entered a cave, the mouth of which was built 


uß to about a man's height, to exclude the cold. Here they found 


ſome dry withered retamas, which was the only ſhrub or vegetable; 
with theſe they made a great fire, and then fell aſleep ; but were ſoon 
awaked by an itching occaſioned by a cold thin air, want of com- 


fortable lodgment, and ſleeping in their clothes; but although they 


lay ſo near the fire that one ſide was almoſt ſcorched, yet the other 
was benumbed with cold. | 


At about five in the morning they mounted again, and travelled 
 flowly about a mile; for the road was rather too ſteep for travelling 


quick on horſeback, and their beaſts were become fatigued. At laſt 


they came among ſome great looſe rocks, where was a kind of cot- 
tage built of looſe ſtones, called La Eſtantia de los Ingleſes, or the 


Engliſh baiting- place, probably from ſome of the Engliſh reſting 
here on their way to viſit the pike; for none take that journey but 


foreigners, and fome poor people who earn their bread by gathering 


brimſtone. Here they again alighted, the remainder of their way 


being. too ſteep for riding, and left the ſervant to look after 


the horſes, while they proceeded on their journey. They walked 
hard to get themſelves a heat, but were ſoon fatigued by the ſteepneſs 
of the road, which was looſe and ſandy. On their reaching the top 


of this hill, they came to a prodigious number of large and looſe rocks, * 


or ſtones, whoſe ſurfaces were flat, and each of them on a medium 
about ten feet every way. This road was leſs ſteep than the other; 
but they were obliged to make many circuits to avoid the rocks. 


Here is the famous cave of Teyde, which is ſurrounded, or rather 


buried, on all fides by large volcanic rocks, which the Spaniards call 


- mal-payſes, The cave is about fifteen feet wide at the entrance, but 


its extremity Dr. Heberden ſays he could not diſcover. Here is the 
grand reſervoir of ſnow, whence theſe iſlanders are ſupplied, when 


their common reſervoirs, which furniſh ſnow for cooling their li- 
quors, fail them. Mr. Glas and his company entered it. They 


found the water ſo exceſſively cold that it could not be drank. After 


travelling about a quarter or half a mile upon the great ſtones, they 


reached the bottom of the real pike or ſugar-loaf, which is exceeding 


more 


Db 2 ern Tos 
more fatiguing, by the ground being looſe, and giving way under 
their feet; for though this eminence is not above half a mile in 
height, they were obliged to ſtop and take breath near thirty times ; 
and when they at laſt reached the top, being quite ſpent with fatigue, 
they lay about a quarter of an hour to reſt rhemſclves and recover 
their breath, | NE: Ee 8 

Whea they left the Engliſh pitching - place in the morning, the ſun 
was juſt emerging from the clouds, which were ſpread under them, 
at a great diſtance below, and appeared like the ocean. (Dr. He- 
berden ſays $$ a ſea of aſh-coloured clouds appeared below.] Above 
the clouds, at a vaſt diſtance to the north, they perceived ſomething 
black, which they imagined to be the top of the iſland of Madeira, 
and taking the bearings of it by a pocket compaſs, found. it to be ex- 
actly in the direction of that iſland from Teneriffe ; but before they 
reached to the top of the pike it diſappeared, From this ſpot they 
ſaw the top of the iſlands of Gran Canaria, Hiero, Palma, and Go- 
mera, which ſeemed to be quite near, but could neither perceive 
Lancerota nor Fuertaventura, they being not high enough to pierce 
the clouds. . | BEE | 

The top of the pike is about an hundred and forty yards in length, 
and an hundred and ten in breadrh, It is hollow, and ſhaped like a 
bell with the mouth upward, ſays Mr. Glas. Dr. Heberden de- 
ſcribes it as reſembling a truncated cone with its baſe uppermoſt. 
Theſe two travellers differ widely as to the depth of the crater, which 
the natives call caldera, the firſt calling it forty yards to the bottom, 
the latter ſaying it is about twelve or fifteen feet deep. This caldera 
or cauldron is neatly circular, its diameter about forty fatom. The 
ground is very hot, and from near twenty ſpiracula,.as from ſomany 
chimnies, a ſmoke or vapour ariſes, which is of a ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſmell. The whole ſoil ſeemed mixed or powdered with brimftone, 
which formed a' beautifully=coloured ſurface. There is one of the 
rocks which forms a kind of vault, or niche, againft which the va- 
pours condenſing, produce what the inhabitants call azufre de gotay 
or N On obſerving ſome ſpots of earth, or ſoft clay, 
Mr. Glas's company tried the heat with their fingers, but could not 
thruſt them in farther than half an inch, for the deeper they pene- 
trated the hotter they felt it. They then took their. guide's ſtaff, 
and thruſt it about three inches deep into a hole or porous ſubſtance, _ 
where the ſmoke ſeemed thickeſt, and, having held it there about a 
minute, drew it out, and found it burned to charcoal. | 
From this ſpot the clouds 'beneath them, which were at a great 
diſtance, made a very extraordinary appearance: they ſeemed like 
the ocean, only the ſurface was not quite ſo blue and ſmooth, but 
bad the reſemblance of white wool; and where this cloudy ocean, 
zit may be called, touched the mountain, it ſeemed to foam like 
bilows breaking on the ſhore. When they aſcended through the 
Clouds it was dark; but when they afterward mounted again, be- 
een ten and eleven o'clock, and the moon ſhone bright, the clouds 
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were then below them, and about a mile diſtant, 'T hey then mit. 


took them for the ocean, and wondered to ſee it ſo near, nor did 
they diſcover their miſtake till the ſun aroſe. When in deſcending 


from the pike, they paſſed through the clouds, they appeared as x 
thick fog or miſt, reſembling thoſe frequently ſeen in England: al 
the trees of the wood, and their clothes, were wet with them, 

On the top of the pike the air was thin, cold, and piercing, like 


the ſouth-eaſterly winds felt in the great deſert of Africa. In aſcend. 


ing the ſugar-loaf, which is very ſteep, and covered with ſnow ihe 
greateſt part of the year, their hearts panted and beat violently, and, 
as hath been already obſerved, they were obliged to reſt about thiry 
times to take breath; and this was probably as much owing to the 
thinneſs of the air cauſing a difficulty of reſpiration, as to the un- 
common fatigue they ſuffered in climbing the hill. Their guide, 
who was a thin, active old man, was far from being affected in the 
fame manner, but climbed up with eaſe like a goat; for he was one 


of the poor men who earn their living by gathering brimſtone in the 


cauldron, and other volcanoes, the pike itſelf being no other, though 
it has not burned for ſome years; for the ſugar-loaf is entirely com- 
poſed of earth mixed with aſhes. and calcined ſtones, thrown from 
the bowels of the earth, and the great ſquare ſtones beſore deſcribed 
were probably thrown, in ſome eruption, out of the cauldron, or 


hollow of the pike, when it was a volcano. | 


- Having ſurveyed every thing worthy of notice, they deſcended to 
the place where they had left their horſes, which took them up only 
half an hour, though they were about two hours and a half in aſcend- 
ing. It was then about ten in the morning, and the ſun ſhone ſo 
exceedingly hot, that they were obliged to take ſhelter in the cottage; 
and, being extremely fatigued, laid themſelves down to ſleep; but 
the cold was fo intenſe in the ſhade, that they could not cloſe their 
eyes, and they were obliged to kindle a fire to render their ſituation 
ſupportable. n 5 | 

They were then enabled to take ſome repoſe; after which they 
mounted their horſes about noon, and deſcending by the ſame way 
they went up, came to ſome pines, ſituated about two miles above the 
clouds. Between theſe pines and the pike no herb, ſhrub, tree, ot 


graſs can grow, except the before-mentioned ratamas. At about 
five in the evening they arrived at Oratava, not having alighted by 
the way to ſtop, only ſometimes to walk where the road was too 


ſteep for riding. | 


It ſhould ſeem that Mr. Glas made his journey up the mountain 


rather too late in the ſeaſon; for Mr. Anderſon, who was ſurgeon 


on board the Reſolution, in Captain Cook's third voyage round the 


world, was affured, when here, that no perſon can live comfortably 


within a mile of the perpendicular height of the pic after the monti 
of Auguſt. Cook's Third Voyage, Vol. I. page 26. Dr. Heberden 
made his journey in the month of February. | 5 
The whole diſtance they rode in the five hours ſpent in 2. 
FP | | . 0 
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down from the Engliſh pitching- place to Orotava, they computed to 
de about fifteen Engliſh miles, travelling at the rate of about three 
miles an hour. Mr. Glas ſuppoſes the perpendicular height of the 
Engliſh pitching. place to be about four Engliſh miles, and adding to 
that a mile of perpendicular height from it to the pike, obſerves, that 
the whole will be about five Engliſh miles, and that he is very certain 
he cannot be miſtaken in this calculation above a mile eithet way; 
but this is merely conjectural, being founded on no ſolid data, Dr. 
Heberden, who was provided with proper inſtruments to aſcertain its 
height, and has made the niceſt obſervations at three different times, 
found it to be 2566 fathoms, or 15,396 Engliſh feet, above the level 
of the ſea, which is only 148 yards leſs than three miles, - reckoning 


the mile at 1760 yards; but the Chevalier de Borda, who meaſured 


the height of this mountain in the year 1776, makes it to be _ 
1931 toiſes, or 12,340 Engliſh feet. Captain Cook, in his fir 

voyage, deſcribes the appearance of this mountain, when viewed from 
the ſea, at ſun-ſet, as very ſtriking; for when the ſun was below the 
horizon, and the reſt of the iſland appeared of a deep black, the 
mountain ſtill reflected his rays, and glowed with a warmth of colour 
which no penny can expreſs. Hawkeſworth's Vozages. Mr, Wil- 
liam Anderſon, already mentioned, ſays of the pic of Teneriffe, “ It 
is certainly far from equalling the noble figure of Pico, one of the 
weſtern iſlands, though its perpendicular height may be greater. 


| This circumſtance perhaps ariſes from its being ſurrounded by other 


high hills, whereas Pico ſtands without a rival. Third Voyage, Vol. J. 
page 21. | | 

Though the body of the mountain is covered with clouds, the pie 
is generally ſeen above them, quite clear, but ſometimes the contrary 
happens, the whole body of the mountain being without a cloud, and 
only the ſummit of the pic covered with a thick white cloud, as with 
a cap. „ This,” ſays Dr. Heberden, “ is often obſerved in the fin- 
eſt weather, and the Spaniards, on this occaſion, ſay, El pico tiene 
ſu ſombrerillo puęſto, the pic has put his little hat on; and they look. 
on it as a certain ſign of rain.“ The Doctor ſays farther, that dur- 
ing the ſix or ſeven years that he lived in the villa of Orotava, where 


— 


de had a continual fight of the pic, he never remembered one inſtance 


in which the prediction of rain failed. When Sir Joſeph Banks vi- 
fted this iſland, the Doctor preſented him with ſome ſalt, which he 
collected at the top of the mountain, which he ſuppoſes to be the true 
aatrum, or nitrum, of the ancients, 3 | 


' MouNTAINs in EUROPE, 


The Cr apac, or CARPATHIAN, mountains ſeparate Poland from 
Hungary (the ancient Pannonia) and Tranſylvania, The baſe of 
theſe mountains is overſpread with wood ; the aſcent produces trees 
of 2 much larger growth for' a conſiderable way, then a third region 
ij formed, conſiſting of bruſh-wood, whilſt the ſummits are barren, 

„„ WUu3 rude, 
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and particularly the ſummit, was accounted very healthy, and con- 
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rude, and wild, affcighting the daring viſitants with the appearancy 


of horrid crags and frightful precipices covered with ſnow, hilft 


Jakes of very tranſparent water are ſaid to be interſperſed even there, 
In the county of Sips, in the diviſion of Upper Hungary, the Carpa. 
thian mountains rife to their greateſt height; and here are ſeveral 


other remarkable mountains, among which are the Ochſenberg and 


Konigsberg, or King's Mountains, ſo called from King Matthias Cor. 
vinus, who, in the year 1474, dined on their ſummit, 

The ancient Theſſaly, now a part of the Turkiſh empire in Eu- 
rope, and called Janna, was celebrated for its mountains, which 
amour ted to twenty-four in number, among which the moſt remark. 
able is OLYMPUs, now called Lacya, which, from its uncommon 
height, was celebrated by the ancients as the reſidence of the gods; 
for they ſuppoſed it to reach to heaven, though it is not much above 
an Engliſh mile in perpendicular height. At the foot of this moun- 
tain the Olympian games, ſo highly celebrated, and which ſo nobly 
diſtinguiſh the genius and manners of the ancients, were celebrated; 
and which ſerve, even at this day, to fix the chronology of thoſe 
times. | | 

Mount Qa, together with Nephele, were, according to the fabulous 
accounts of antiquity, inhabited by the Centaurs, whom Hercules flew 
or drove out. Here alſo are fituated the plains of Pharſalia; and 


between the mountains Olympus, Pelion, and Offa, is the delightful 


valley of Tempe, which was ſo adorned with the gifts of Nature, and 
ſo delightfully watered by the gently-winding ſtreams of the tranſpa- 
rent Peneus, now the Salampria, that it was eſteemed the garden of 
the muſes, _ 5 | | | 
To the north of Janna is Macedonia, which till retains its an. 
cient name. Among the many large mountains in that country is 
the chain of. the Scardi, which traverſes the northern part of it, 
Pangeus, formerly famed for its gold and filver mines. The moun- 
tain of Hæmus joins the Scardi, ſeparating the country from Romania, 
Mount Athos is one of the moſt celebrated mountains in the world, and 
therefore deſerves a particular deſcription, which ſhall be given from 
Buſching. | . 

Mount Athos, commonly called Monto Santo, is ſituated on a pen- 
inſula which extends into the Ægean Sea, and is indeed a chain of 
mountains, reaching the whole length of the peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh 
miles in length, and three in breadth ; but it is only a ſingle mountain 
that is properly called Athos. Its uncommon height appears from 
the accounts of Pliny and Plutarch, who affirm, that when the ſun 
is at the ſummer ſolſtice, probably a little before its ſetting, the 


mountain caſts its ſhadow as far as the market-place of Myrrbina, 


in the iſle of Lemnos, which, in the beſt maps, is fifty-five Italian 


miles diſtant, whence the height of Mount Athos may be inferred ic 


be about eleven ſtadia, or ſomething leſs than a mile and half. 
It is evident from lian, that anciently the mountain in gener? 


ducive 


\ 


-_ 
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ducive to long life; whence the inhabitants were called Macrobii, 
or long-lived. We are farther informed by Philoſtratus, in the life 
of Apollonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire to this 
mountain ſor the better contemplation of the heavens and of nature; 
and after their example the monks doubtleſs built their cells. 
On it are twenty-two. convents, beſide a great number of cells and 

grottos, with the habitations of no leſs than ſix thouſand monks and 
hermits, though the proper hermits, who live in grottos, are not 


above twenty ; the other monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in cells. 


Theſe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabitants of the 
holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſet of ſlothful people, that 
beſide their daily offices of religion, they cultivate the olive and the 
vine, are carpenters, maſons, ſtone-cutters, cloth-workers, taylors, 
Kc. They alſo lead a very auſtere life; their uſual food, inſtead of 
fleſh, being vegetables, dried olives, figs, and other fruits, onions, 
cheeſe, and on certain days, Lent excepted, fiſh, Theſe faſts are 
many and ſevere, which, with the healthfulneſs of the air, renders 
longevity ſo comnion there, that many of them live above an hun- 
dred years. 5 | - 3 

To the ſouth of Janna is Liordia, another province of Turkey in 
Europe, the ancient Greece, properly ſo called, and its capital is 
Setines, formerly the renowned city of Athens. In this diſtrict is 
the famous mountain, which in ancient times bore the name of 
PARNASSUS, and was in Phocis, but is now called Parnaſſo, and by 
the Turks Licdora. It has two heads, one of which the ancients 
conſecrated to Apollo and the nine muſes, the other to Bacchus. 
Hence ſome ancient writers have given to the muſes the name of 
Parnaſſides; and Perſeus gravely aſſerts, that if any perſon ſlept on 
that mountain, he ſoon after became a poet. In the fabulous times 
it was called Larnaſſus, from Larnace, the ark of Deucalion, which 
was ſuppoſed to have reſted upon it: after that deluge it was named 
Parnaſſus, from a man ſo called who inhabited it. Here is likewiſe 
a fountain, which is ſuppoſed to have been the Caſtalian ſpring of the 
ancients, Beſide Athens, in this province were ſeated the cities of 
Thebes, Delphos, and Pithia. EC | 3 

The ancient HELICoN, a mountain which appears to have received 
no modern name, riſes in the vicinity of Mount Parnaſſus. Amidſt 


the fabulous traditions of the ancients which are brought down to 


the moderns, we find, that when Hercules cut off the head of Me- 
duſa, the blood which iſſued from the body was inſtantly converted 
into Pegaſus, the flying horſe of the muſes, who, paſſing over this 


mountain, in his aſcent ſtruck it with his hoof, by which a fountain 


was opened which the Greeks called Hippocrine, and which was cone 

ſidered as the muſe's fountain, and its waters inſpirative. . 
Huus and RHoDoPE are two long ridges of mountains which 

extend from the frontiers of Macedonia to the Euxine or Black Sea. 

3 was celebrated by che ancient poets for the cataſtrophe of 
rpheus. | | 


O4 ; ' Mount 


barren rock, and for the greateſt part of the year its ſummit is co- 


of both ſeas. 


mountain: it alſo produces fir and beech, and in ſome places oak, 


of the higheſt mountains in all Germany, and contains many lofty 


Chain of mountains that begin at the mouth of the river Var, and, 
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Movunr Ina, fo celebrated by the ancients, riſes in the centre of 
the iſland of Candia, the ancient Crete, which was conſidered by the th 
heathen mythologiſts as the birth-place of Jupiter. This iſland, one * 
of the largeſt in the Mediterranean, in a delightful climate, about k 
259 north latitude, lies to the ſouth-eaſt of the Mot ea, the ancient * 


Peleponneſus, before the mouth of the Archipelago, almoſt equidiſtant 
from Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Above half the iſland is covered 
with rocky, barren mountains, the moſt famous of which is P/llorjxi; 
the ancient Ida, the higheſt in the iſland. This is now one continued 


vered with ſnow. Its only produce is the tragacantha, which is 
valuable on account of its gum. This mountain commands a view 


This iſland has many ſprings and rivulets of excellent water, bu 
no navigable river. Here is Leihe, the river of oblivion, ſo much the 
ſubject of ancient ſtory, which is a torpid ſtream. 

In Sileſia, the principality of Jauer is in general mountainous, 
and is ſeparated from Bohemia to the ſouth and weſt by a chain of 
mountains. The Schnee, or Rzeſenkoppe, is the higheſt of all the 
Rieſen, or Giant's Chain, as well as of all Sileſia. It raiſes its head 
far above any of the neighbouring mountains, and for the greateſt 
part of the year is covered with ſnow. Thoſe who have climbed it, 
compute its aſcent from the foot to the higheſt ſummit at three Ger- 
man miles; and the Rev. Mr. Schilling, late rector of Hirſchberg, 
is ſaid to have diſcovered, by means of mathematical inſtruments, 
that its perpendicular height is no leſs than twenty-two thouſand five 
hundred Rheinland feet: but this account is certainly a miſtake ; for 
was it of ſuch a height, it would be perpetually covered with ſnow, 
and the cold would be much more intenſe” than it really is. Its lof- 
tieſt part is a ſteep ſtony rock of conſiderable circumference, upon 
which is built a chapel, wherein maſs is celebrated five times a year, 

The TicHTELBERG mountains are the higheſt in Germany, and 
ſtand in the principality of Culembach, extending nineteen miles 
from north to ſouth. It receives its name from the great number of 
pines with which it is covered, fichte ſignifying a pine, and berg a 


elm, and lime trees. From theſe woods the peaſants that live about 
the mountain derive moſt of their ſubſiſtence by making charcoal, 
and in winter bringing down the timber in ſledges to felL It is one 


rocks and deſerts, and a number of bogs and morafles. 
The Alps are the higheſt mountains in Europe: they are a long 


after many irregular windings, terminate near the river Arlia, in 
Iſtria. They divide Italy from France, Swiſſerland, and Germany, 
and are variouſly denominated, according to their ſituation. The 
Alps on the ſea-coaſt, or Maritime Alps, reach from V ada, or Vado, 
to the ſource of the Var, or even that of the Po; the Coilian 1 15 
| rom 
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ſcom the ſource of the Var to the city of Suſa; the Gree# Alps, from 
the city of Suſa to Mount St. Bernard; the Peninian Alps, from 
Mount St. Bernard to Mount St. Gothard: on theſe border the 
Rhætian Alps, which extend to the ſource of the river Piava; and 
Ja{tly, to mention no more, the Noric, or Carnican Alps, which ex- 
tend from the river Piava to Iftria, and the ſource of the Sauſtrum. 
Livy ſuppoſed them to extend two thoufand ſtadia (furlongs) in 
length, or two hundred and fifty miles; and his deſcription of Han- 
nifal's attempt to croſs them, in the winter ſeaſon, to invade Italy, 
records a very intereſting event in the Roman hiſtory. In the val- 
eys lying between theſe mountains Swiſſeriang, or Switzerland, the 
Helvetia of the ancients, is ſituated, which is the higheſt country in 
this part of the world; and though lying between 4.59 and 48? f 
north latitude, yet the air is much ſharper than in more northern la- 
titules. The Alps are compoſed of ſtupendous rocky maſſes, two, 
four, and even fix, being piled on each other, and from four to 
twelve thouſand feet high. One peak of a mountain, called the 
Gotthard, is, by du Cret, computed at ſixteen thouſand five hundred 
French feet. The lower parts of theſe high mountains are covered 
with woods and paſtures, the herbage in which is of a remarkable 
length and richneſs. The middle abounds with a great variety of 
odoriferous herbs, thickets, buſhes, and excellent ſprings, which, in 
ſummer, are reſorted to by herdſmen with their cattle. The third 
part of theſe mountains almoſt entirely conſiſts of craggy and inac- 
ceſſible rocks, ſome of which are quite bare, without the leaſt herbage 
growing upon them, while others are continually covereg with ſnow 
or ice. The vallies between theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear 
like ſo many ſmooth frozen lakes; and vaſt fragments of ice fre- 
quently fall down from the mountains into the more fruitſul ſpots 
beneath. It is from theſe maſſes, and the thawing of the ice and 
ſnow, that the greateſt part of the ſtreams and rivers in Swiſſerland 
are derived, The ice-hills begin in the canton of Glaris, and after 
paſſing through the territory of the Griſons, and from them into the 


canton of Uri, terminate in the diftrit of Bern, The moſt lofty of 


theſe mountains are thoſe in the canton of Uri, namely, St. Goithard, 
Furka, Criſpalt, and Luctmanier, which ſend forth rivers to all the 
principal parts of Europe. 4 | | | 
This is the moſt dreary part of all, Swiſferland ; for on the ſum- 
its of theſe mountains an intenſe cold almoſt conſtantly prevails, 
with hard gales of wind, and very damp fogs; while the valleys, ex- 
cept by towns and villages, with a few helds and vineyards, thick 
woods, and rich paſtures, are covered with lakes; and the ſummer 
heats are there frequently ſo jnſupportable, that the inhabitants be- 
take themſelves to the mountains, thongh in winter their houſes are 
almoſt buried in ſnow, In many places, within a ſmall compaſs, 


the four ſeaſons are ſeen at once; and ſometimes ſummer and winter 


Te ſo near each other, that one hand may take up ſnow, and the 
other pluck flowers. | | 


During 
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During the greateſt part of the year the clouds hang beneath the 
peaks of the higheſt mountains, and from thoſe peaks they reſemble 
a ſea, from which the peaks riſe like ifſands. Sometimes they break, 
and thus diſplay a view of the extenſive country beneath. From the 
riſing and ſinking of theſe clouds, the inhabitants form pretty certain 
conjectures with reſpect to the weather. Not one of the above 
mountains is without a cataract, and as the eye, by reaſon of the in- 
tervention of the clouds; is not always able to reach the beginning of 
them, they look as if poured down from heaven upon the rocks, 
The water thus falling from one rock to another, makes an aſto- 
niſhing noiſe, and raiſes a miſt around it, on which when the ſun- 
beams play, is formed a very beautiful fight, particularly at the foot 
of the cataract, where thoſe beams exhibit rainbows of the moſt 
lively colours. | - 7 | 
Amghg theſe mountains are many medicinal. ſprings, ſome of 
which form cold, and other warm baths, celebrated for their extra- 
| ordinary virtue. | ooh EOS | 
Five leagues to the ſouthward of Geneva is an elevated ſpot called 
La Dole, from which may be ſeen, at certain times, in fine weather, 
ſeven different lakes, viz, that of Geneva, d' Annecy, de Roſſes, des 
Bourget, des Iouz, de Morat, and de Neufchatel, beſide a long chain 
of the Alps, and an extent of one hundred leagues quite into Dau- 
phine, a view more extenſive and ſtupendous than any other part of 
the world exhibits, On the ſummit of la Dole is a noble terrace 
formed by Nature, where, for time immemorial, the young people 
of the country aſſemble in great numbers, on the two firſt Sundays 
in the month of Auguſt, taking with them all forts of refreſhments, 
and ſpending thoſe days in various ſports and paſtoral amuſements, 
The Savoyards, from the nature of their country, are generally ſo 
poor, that a traveller meets few people in the public road who do 
not recommend themſelves to his benevolence; and a farmer with a 
yoke of oxen, two horſes, four cows, a few goats and ſheep, and a 
ſmall parcel of land, is eſteemed a man of confiderable fortune. 
Their bread is of oats; but the more wealthy uſe ſome wheat. 
Their other food conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, walnuts, garden-fſtuff, 
and ſometimes, though ſeldom, fleſh- meat; and their drink is milk 
and good water. However, thoſe who live in the valleys fare ſome- 
what better. They are all, however, cheerful, have healthful, florid 
complexions, and are remarkable for their fecundity. Among both 
ſexes a great many are ſeen deformed and lame; and the women in 
particular have wens that reach from ear to ear. One: third at leaſt 
of the males ſeek a ſubſiſtence in France, and other countries, in 
qualities of chimney-ſweepers, ſhoe-blacks, raree-ſhew men, &c. 
yet they are ſo honeſt, hat they may be truſted to change gold; and 
if they are once able to ſet up a little ſhop, they are ſuch maſters 
of the thriving talents, that it is often the foundation of a very conſi- 
derable fortune; yet fo prevalent is the love of their country, that when 
they have acquired a little ſtock abroad, they generally return home. 


| The 
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The inhabitants of Mount Cenis, in Savoy, and the neighbouring 
mountains, which are parts of the Alps, are called Marrons, or 
Marroniers. One would imagine,” ſays Keyſler, <* that from the 
heavy burdens they daily carry up theſe r ode mountains, they would 
ſoon or late fall into conſumptions ; but ſuch is the effe& of cuſtom, 
and of ſimple diet, that many of them attain to above a hundred 
years of age.” | | | | 
And here it may be acceptable to preſent the reader with the ſub- 


ſtance of the Earl of Corke's animated deſcription of the manner of 


paſſing the Alps, in a letter to the late Mr. Duncombe.—“ At the 
foot of Chamberry commences the Alps. The aſcent of the firſt 
mountain is very ſteep, but well paved, and ſufficiently broad, A 


pair of oxen is conſtantly added to the chaiſe-horſes ; but in the ſub- 


ſequent mountains, which are many, all as ſteep, and ſeveral of them 
narrower, and worſe paved than the firſt, no oxen are to be found, 
Over different parts of theſe we had recourſe to our own feet. 
Three days were thus paſſed in aſcending and deſcending theſe tow- 
ering hills: our lodgings at night were worſe than indifferent. The 
third evening brought us to a little village called Laneboaurg, where 
our chaiſes were taken to pieces, and all preparations made for the 
atchievement of the next morning, the paſſage over Mount Cenis. 
The accounts which had been given me of this mountain had mag- 
nified the object to ſuch a degree, that when I viewed it with my 
naked eye, it appeared much leſs dreadful than I had ſuppoſed it. 
Height is not tremendous; horror is not unuſual : the moſt amazing 
circumſtance is the manner of conveyance, It was difficult not to 
feel ſome uneaſy ſenſations when we firſt entruſted our limbs and 
lives to the power and management of that particular ſpecies of ani- 
mals, the Alipian chairmen. ; oa few minutes paſſed in fears, till 
we perceived our porters ſtrong as giants, and, nimble as racers. 
They did not miſs a fingle ſtep: they trod firm upon tottering ſtones : 
they jumped from one ſtone to another with the agility of goats. In 


little more than two hours we found ourſelves on the top of the 


mountain. The aſcent is five miles continued, and fo ſteep, that no 
carriage can paſs, - The plain upon the top is five miles over; every 
inch ſmooth and green as a ſheep-walk. In the middle of it is a 


large lake, from which ariſes the river Doria, which runs to Turin, 


and, in conjunction with the Po, ſupplies that city with water. 
The deicent is five miles, but not continued, therefore it appears leſs 
ſteep. In the middle of it lies the town of Santa Croce (Holy Croſs), 
where the principality of Piedmont begins. The proſpect on each 
ſide, of tall firs, cheſnuts, and larch trees, of vaſt natural water-falls, 
and of roaring mountain=1 ivers, affords ſuch a ſurpriſing variety, as 
is at once awful, pleaſing, and beyond deſcription in any language 
whatever, The Piedmonteſe conveyed us down with the utmoſt 
ſwiftneſs, ſteadineſs, and eaſe, In the windings of the hills, which 
are many, they ſuewed great dexterity, and ſeemed to go on purpoſe 

| ta 
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to the yery brink of precipices, only to convince us that they could 
turn to an hair, and carry to an inch. At a little town called Nove- 
lexza, the ſcattered limbs of our chaiſes, which from Lanebourg had 
been carried upon mules, were, by a kind of Medean art, joined to- | 
gether again, and again our baggage was ſtrictly ſearched at the 
cuſtom-houſe, the tormenting remora of every little territory through 
which we paſſed.” | | 
In winter the plain on the top of Mount Cenis being covered with 
ſnow, is croſſed in ſledges drawn by a horſe or a mule. The deſcent 
is in ſome places always performed in chairs; but from Mount Cenis 
and Lanebourg it is conducted in a very extraordinary manner. On 
the ſpot where the declivity begins is a houſe called Ja Ramaſſe, where 
the traveller getting into a ſledge, with his guide, ſlides down with 
fuch fwiftneſs, that he is carried about three miles in ſeven or eight 
minutes, the rapidity of the motion almoſt taking away his breath, 
The guide fits forward, ſteering with a ſtick, and has on each fide 
an iron chain, which he drops like an anchor, either to ſlacken the 
courſe of the ſledge, or to ſtop it. Travellers having been ſometimes 
much impoſed upon, the King of Sardinia has laid a tax on all 
kinds of carriages over this mountain; and on both ſides is an of- 
1 to whom ſtrangers, in caſe of any impoſition, may apply for 
redreſs. | | 
Savoy ſeems ſequeſtered from all incentives to luxury and ſoftneſs, 
| by lofty barren mountains and enormous rocks, by which the greateſt 
| part of it is overrun, and which are only known to produce ſome 
| moſs, fhrubs, and box-trees. The vallies between the mountains 
| yield ſome grain, but abound more in paſture; for the induſtry of the 
| inhabitants has made the beſt improvements in the mountains them- 
ſelves which the ſoil would admit of. | 
Some of the hizheſt of theſe mountains are called the G/acteres, or 
Ice Valleys, and the Montagnes Maudites, or Curſed Mountains, in 
Faucigny ; the perpendicular height of the latter, from the ſurface of 
the lake of Geneva, has been computed to be at leaſt two thouſand 
fathoms, which are equal to twelve thouſand eight hundred and fix- 
teen feet, or above two Engliſh miles; and the ſurface of the lake 
of Geneva is four hundred and twenty-ſix fathoms higher than the 
level of the Mediterranean. The aſcent to theſe mountains is very 
ſteep, craggy, and ſlippery, but not continued; a new ridge of 
mountains frequently appearing on the other fide, higher and more 
ſteep than that which is left behind; till at length, from the laſt 
_ Eminence to be ſurmounted, the proſpect of the frozen valley appears 
in full view, and on the oppoſite ſide a chain of craggy, inacceſſible 
rocks, covered with ice and ſnow, and fo ſcarped and ſplit, that at 
ſome diſtance they appear like prodigious piles of Gothic buildings 
| and ruins, while the ſurface of the frozen valley below ſeems ſpeckled, 
| if we may thus expreſs ourſelves, with rocks of a monſtrous fize, 


| that are broken off, and fallen from the higher grounds, Here the 
| | WE ; Alx 
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air is ſo extremely cold and piercing, that the months of July and 
Auguft are alone fit for this journey, and even at that ſeaſon travellers 
are obliged to go cloathed as in the depth of winter. 
The canton of Glacis is environed to the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, by 
mountains of ſo great a height, that they are continually covered 
with ice and ſnow, particularly by the Todtberg, which is eſteemed 
one of the higheſt in all Swiſſerland, and is almoſt impaſſable, not- 
withſtanding a road has, with great labour, been made over it from 
the great vale in Glaris to the country of the Griſons. From the 
north, where the country is open, a valley extends for the length of 
eight hours; but below Schwenden, the mountain named Freyburg 
divides into two ſeparate vales, the greater and the leſs; the former 
of which lies to the weſt, and the latter to the eaſt : beſide which, 
there are ſeveral other vallies among the ridges of the mountains. 
Though theſe vales are in many parts extremely well ſuited for 
agriculture, very little grain is ſown in them, the inhabitants being 
chiefly employed in grazing horſes and ſheep on the Alps; and here 
they alſo feed many thouſand heads of horned cattle, with which 
they carry on a profitable trade; they likewiſe export cheeſe, butter, 
and tallow. On theſe mountains are large woods of pine, with 
cryſtal pits. The high mountain named Blattenberg yields vaſt 
quantities of ſlate, which being poliſhed, and formed into tables, or 
put into wooden frames for writing, are exported to all parts. Of 
all the mountains in Swiſſerland, that named Freyburg affords the 
ſafeſt refuge for the chamois goats; only twelve ſworn hunters being 
permitted to ſhoot them, and theſe at no other time but between 
St. James's day and Martinmas. 85 ry | 
A chain of mountains called MounT JuRa riſe in the canton of 
Zurich, continue through the canton of Soleure and the principality 
of Neufchatel, ſeparate the Pays de Vaud from the eaſtern border 
of France, and continue along the frontiers of the Genevois, as far 
as the Rhone. In the Pays de Vaud theſe mountains contain many 
elevated vallies, which greatly attract the notice of travellers, parti- 
cularly the valley of the lake of Joux, ſituated on the ſummit of that 
part of the Jura which is called Mount Joux, where are ſeveral neat 
and populous villages, the number of inhabitants on this ſpot being 
rated at three thouſand ; the adjacent parts are diverſified with wood 
and cultivated land both paſture and arable : to complete the beauties 


of this ſcenery there are two lakes, the largeſt of which is called the late 


/ Jeux, the ſmaller lake Brenet: theſe are ſeparated by a narrow neck of 
land, The happy natives of this charming vale are occupied as artificers 
in various branches, ſuch as watch-making, and poliſhing many kinds 
of ſtones. More than one-third part of the whole population bear 
the ſurname of Rochat, and have ſprung from one family which for- 
merly ſettled here from France, probably driven from their native 
country by perſecution, The deſcent from this very pictureſque 
Vale is through a great variety of captivating ſcenery, — | 

; | | Sz 


| 
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hills, valleys, wood, and lawn, commanding a very extenſive proſ- 

peQ of a great part of the Pays de Vaud, with the lakes of Geneva 

and Neufchatel blended with lofty mountains. 80 
The Valais is a county of Swiſlerland, compoſed of one large vale 


extending eaſt and weſt, but bounded on the north and ſouth by very 
high mountains. Among the - ſouthern mountains, the moſt re- 


markable is that called Great St. Bernard's, anciently named Mons 
Benninus, a name given to the whole Appenine chain. The prin- 


cipal hill on the north ſide is the Gemmi, which lies toward the fron- 


tiers of the canton of Berne; it is impaſſable in winter, and its de- 


ſcent toward the valley of the Valais was of a dangerous ſteepneſs, 


and very narrow. To remedy this inconvenience, in 1736, more 
than a league of the hard rock was blown up with gunpowder, the 
road in moſt places widened to the breadth of ſeven feet, and walls 
raiſed in the moſt ſteep and looſeſt parts; ſo that travelling is at pre- 
ſent much more ſafe and commodious than formerly. The whole 
was completed in five years: © an aſtoniſhing work,” ſays Mr, 
Coxe, and proves that nothing is impracticable to human induſtry.” 
Letters from Swiſſerland, page 189. | 

A country thus entirely incloſed within high Alps, and conſiſting 
of valleys, elevated plains, and lofty mountains, muſt neceſſarily ex- 
hibit a great variety of ſituations, climates, and productions. Ac- 
cordingly, the Valais preſents to the curious traveller a quick ſucceſ- 
hon of proſpects, as beautiful as they are diverſified, numberleſs 
vineyards, rich paſture-grounds, covered with cattle, corn, flax, 
fruit-trees, and wild foreſts ; and theſe occaſionally bordered by naked 
rocks, whoſe ſummits are every where crowned with everlaſting ſnow, 
and inacceſſible glaciers. This ſtrong and ſtriking contraſt between 
the paſtoral and the ſublime, the cultivated and the wild, cannot 


but affect the mind of an obſerver with the moſt pleaſing emo- 


tions. The beauties and varieties of this country are amply 
and faithfully delineated by Rouſſeau, in his Nouvelle Heloeſe, in 
the character of St. Preux, when he relates his excurſion into the 


Upper Valais. 


The canton of Lucern. The lakes on the north-eaft fide of which 


the city of Lucern ftands, which is called in the maps by the name 


of that canton, is diſtinguiſhed by ſome geographers as the J/ald/tzr 
See, or the Lake of the four Cantons, namely, Lucern, Schwitz, Uri, 
and Underwald, MounT PLATE riſes boldly on the fide of this 
lake, and is perhaps one of the higheſt mountains in Swiſſerland, if 
eſtimated from its baſe, and not from the level of the ſea. Accord- 
ing to General Pfiffer, its elevation above the lake is more than fix 
thouſand feet; but its height above the Mediterranean is inconſider- 
able, when compared with that of ſome of the Alps more to the 


_ ſouthward; nor indeed does the ſnow continue all the year upon its 


ſummit. It is a ſingle inſulated mountain, and is divided at its top 


into two rugged points, which, when not covered with clouds, form 


a.moſt majeſtic appearance. 
e The 
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The canton of Ur: abounds with dreadful mountains, the ſummits 
of which are perpetually covered with ice and ſnow; theſe are ſepa- 
rated by deep vallies. The loftieſt among the mountains. has been 
reckoned to be that of ST. GoTHARD, over which is carried a fine 
road in one continued aſcent of eight hours (twenty-four miles) to 
its very ſummit. This road is in moſt parts {ix feet wide, and every 
where well paved during its whole aſcent. The Ruſs, or Reuſs, 
tuns by its fade, ſometimes to the right, and at others to the left, 
over which are ſeveral handſome bridges, moſt of which are of ſtones, 
This road in ſummer is perfectly ſafe, not only for horſes, but even 
for carriages 3 though in winter the fall of maſſes of ſnow have proved 
fatal to many travellers, This road is one of the great paſſes into 
Italy. Several parts exhibit the moſt beautiful cataracts, either from 
the Ruſs, or other ſmaller ſtreams; while many of them, by reaſon 
of the rocks that obſtruct their paſſage, are reſolved into a miſt, 
which, by the refracting rays of the ſun, form a variety of rainbows. 
The traveller, as he advances, is terrified at the. view of frightful 
rocks hanging over the road, which ſeem threatening every moment 
to fall and cruſh him to atoms. Indeed, the induſtry and ingenuity 
of the inhabitants are here very conſpicuous, who, at immenſe ha- 
zard, toil, and expence, keep theſe roads open, For this purpoſe, 
they join rocks together by arched bridges, cut a way through ſeveral 
rocks, and when the road ſeems ready to fink, ſupport it by ſtout 
walls and buttreſſes, with great poſts, which they drive deep into 
the earth, and ſtones, which they faſten to one another by iron 
cramps. DE. Th . 

MounT VEsSo is among the higheſt of the Alps; and here the ri- 
yer Po has its riſe, | | FL, : 
The APPEN NINE MoUNTAINS take their riſe near the Alps, on 
the ſea coaſt, in the territories of Genoa, and dividing Italy into al- 
moſt two equal parts, reach to the ſtraits which ſeparate Naples from 
dicily, and give riſe to an incredible number of rivers that water this 
delightful country. 

Mount Veſuvius, ſo tremendouſly famous for its deſolating fiery 
eruptions, lies five [talian miles from the city of Naples, but ſeparate 
from the Appennines; of this mountain a fuller deſcription will be 
given when ſpeaking of volcanoes, 


When ſurveyi 


. 


ing the grandeur of Nature's works in the production 
of mountains, the obvious progreſs from Veſuvius is to Mount 
ETNA, which is the higheſt mountain in Sicily; it is the firſt diſ- 
covered at a diſtance by ſailors, to whom it preſents the view of a 
prodigious chimney, or a very large rugged pillar. The inhabitants 
call it Monte Gitelt, or Mongibelio, that is, Mount of Mounts. The 
aſcent to it from Catanea is thirty thouſand paces high, but on the 
ide near Rondazzo only twenty thouſand, It ſtands ſeparate from 
all other mountains; its figure is circular, and it terminates in a 
6026: its circumference at bottom, according to Recupero, is one 

| | bundred 
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hundred and eighty-three miles. It is bounded by the ſea to the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, and on all its other ſides by the rivers Semetus 
and Alcantara, which almoſt run round it. Etna is divided into 
three diſtinct regions, called La Regione Culta, or Piedmonteſe, the 
Fertile Region; La Regione Sylveſa, or Nemoroſa, the Woody Re- 
gion; and La Regione Deſeria, the Barren Region. "Theſe three are 
as different, both in climate and productions, as the three zones of 
the earth, and perhaps with equal propriety might be ſtyled the tor- 
rid, the temperate, and the frigid zone. The firſt region ſurrounds 
the foot of the mountain, and forms the moſt fertile country in the 
world, on all ſides of it, to the height of about fourteen or fifteen 

miles, where the woody region begins; it is compoſed almoſt entirely 
of lava, which, after a great number of ages, is at length converted 
into the moſt fertile of all ſoils, The woody region, or temperate 
zone, is compoſed of one vaſt foreſt, that extends all around the 
mountain. Here are enormous cheſnut-trees, and one, which is 
called Ca/tagno de Cento Cavalli, or the cheſnut-tree of an hundred 
horſe, which, for ſome centuries paſt, has been looked upon as one 
of the greateſt wonders of Etna: the appearance of this tree is like 
that of five trees growing together; but the Canon Rucupero has 
found that all the ſtems unite underground in one root, and, on 2 
cloſe examination, it may be diſcovered that theſe five trecs were 
really once united in one. There is a very capacious opening in the 


5 middle, which Mr. Brydone meaſured, and found to be two hundred 


and four feet round; this was once occupied by ſolid timber. There 
is an houſe built in this vacant ſpace, for holding the fruit which the 
tree bears. The circumference of the temperate zone is not leſs 
than ſeventy or eighty miles. The barren region, or frigid zone, is 
marked out by a circle of ſnow and ice, which extends on all ſides 
to the diſtance of about eight miles. In the centre of this circle the 
great crater of the mountain rears its burning head; and the region 
of intenſe cold and of intenſe. heat ſeem for ever to be united in the 
ſame point. This laſt Mr. Brydone calls a fourth region, or that of 
fire, which has undoubtedly given being to all the reſt. The crater 
he deſcribes as a circle of about three miles and an half in circumfe- 
rence, forming a regular hollow like a vaſt amphitheatre. It is ſo 
hot, that it is very dangerous, if not impoſſible, to go down into it; 
beſide, the ſmoke is very incommodious, and in many places the fur- 
face is ſo ſoft, that there have been inſtances of people ſinking down 
in it, and paying for their temerity with their lives. It is ſtill very 
generally ſuppoſed by the Sicilians, that ZEtna is the mouth of hell; 
and they firmly believe that Queen Anne Boleyn has been burning 
in the mountain for two centuries, for the crime of having induced 
Henry VIIIth to renounce the religion of the church of Rome. 
Mr. Brydone ſuppoſes the perpendicular height of Mount Etna to 
be little more than two miles. He found that at its ſummit the 
mercury fell almoſt two inches lower than it had done on -” "7 
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bieheſt of the acceſſible Alps; but the ſame writer is of opinion that 
there are many iuacceſſible points of the Alps, particularly Mont 
Blanc, that are much higher than Etna. Both the Emperor Adrian 
and the philoſopher Plato are ſaid to have aſcended the ſummit of 
Mount Ætna, to view the riſing ſun from that elevation. Mr. Bry- 
done, who was likewiſe here, enjoyed the ſame ſpectacle. No 
imagination, ſays he, “ can form an idea of ſo glorious and magni- 
ficent a ſcene; neither is there, on the ſurface of this globe, any one 
point that unites ſo many awful and ſublime ſubjeEts, The view is 
abſolutely boundleſs on every fide, nor is there any one object within 
the circle of viſion to interrupt it, ſo that the ſight is every where 
loſt in the immenſity; and I am perfectly convinced, that it is only 
from the imperfection of our organs that the coaſts of Africa, and 
even Greece, are not diſcernible, as they are certainly above the ho- 
rizon.” Tour, Vol. I. page 190. The ſame writer ſuppoſes the ho- 
rizon to extend four hundred miles, which makes eight hundred far 
the diameter of the circle, and two thouſand four hundred miles for 
the circumference, a view too vaſt for human powers. Mount Etna 
will be farther ſpoken of when treating of volcanoes. WE 
Among the many mountains in Spain, the PYRENEEs are the 
moſt remarkable. Theſe extend from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic Ocean, which is about two hundred and twelve miles, and in 
ſome places are above an hundred miles in breadth, They begin at 
Vendres, a ſea-port in the province of Rouſillon, in France, and ex- 
tend to Fuentarabia, but under different names. Near Rouſillon 
they divide themſelves into two branches; that which ſeparates the 


| country from Languedoc is called Antipyrenee, the other, between it 


and Catalonia, is termed Col de Pertius: between Gaſcony and 
Amazon lie the mountains of Jaca and St. Cri/tine, and the famous 
Pic de Midi, which reſembles a ſugar-loaf ſtanding on a table, and is 
of a prodigious height. In Navarre, between Pampelona and St. 
Jean de Pie de Port, are the mountains of Adula and Reincevaux, 
Over theſe mountains there are only five paſſages out of Spain into 
France, and even theſe are narrow; one of them leads from St. Se- 
baſtion's, in Guipuſcoa, to St. Jean de Luz, the ſecond from Maya, 
in Navarre, to Annoa, the third from Taraffa, in Navarre, to Pie de 
Port, the fourth through the county of Comminges, in Arragon, and 
the fifth leads from Catalonia to Languedoc. ö Io 
The very vallies between the mountains are covered with thick 
and Jofty woods. The other mountains of Spain are Sierra d'Occa, 
or Mount Idubeda, which is a chain extending from the Pyrenees to 
Tortoſa. At the beginning it forms an arm traverſing all Spain from 
caſt to weſt, as far as Cape Finifterre. To the ſoutp, below Mount 
Cayo, another branch, called Oreſpeda, riſes gradually, and near the 
ſource of the Tagus takes the name of Sierra Molino, which, farther 
louth, it changes for that of Sierra d Alcaraz. 3 
Here the chain turns off to the ſouth - weſt, ſeparating the kingdom 
of Granada, and extending to the -=_ of Gibraltar. | od 
1 7 ; | 7 ST. 
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ST. Jean PieD DE Poxr, or © St. John at the foot of the gate,” 
is ſituated at the entrance of the paſs that leads through the Pyrenean 
mountains from France into Spain. It ſtands on the river Niye, 

twenty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bayonne, and has a citadel placed 
on an eminence that commands the paſs. . I 
At the foot of the Pyrenees is a fmall iſland called Faiſan's, or Phea- 
ants Iſland, which is formed by the river Bidaſſoa, and ſeparates France 
from Spain: it is worthy of notice, on account of the peace of the Py. 
renees in 1659, and for the treaty of marriage adjuſted there by Louis 
XIV. and Philip III. in perſon, aſſiſted By their two miniſters, Cardinal 
Mazarine and Don Lewis de Haro, A. D. 1659; in conſequence of 
which, Maria Thereſa, Infanta of Spain, was eſpouſed to the French 
monarch, which marriage eventually ſeated a branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon on the throne of Spain. The circumſtances of this nego- 
ciation are admirably related by Voltaire, in the fifth chapter of hi 
Siecle de Louis. In 1722, were exchanged at this place the Infant 
Maria Anna Victoria and Madamoiſelle de Montpenſier, daughter 
to the Duke of Orleans, regent of France; it is called by the French 
P Iſle de la Conference, and I Iſle de Paix. 35 

The chains of mountains which riſe in different parts of Europe, 
and have now been deſcribed, ſerve to ſhelter great numbers of wild 
beaſts, particularly wolves, which ſpread terror and devaſtation 

chrough thoſe parts. 71 


By wintry famine rous'd, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the ſhining Alps, 
And wavy Appennines and Pyrenees, 

Branch out ſtupendous into diſtant lands; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave! | 
Burning for blood] bony and ghaunt, and grim! 

Aſſembling wolves in raging troops deſcend ; 
And, pouring o'er the country, bear along, | 
| Keen as the north wind ſweeps the gloſſy ſnow. 
All is their prize. They faſten on the ſteed, 
Preis him to earth, and pierce bis mighty heart. 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, : 
Or ſhake the niurd'ring ſavages away. 
Rapacious at the mother's. throat they fly, 
And tear the ſcreaming infant from her breaſt, 
The godlike face of man avails him nought. 
Ev'n beauty, force divine] at whoſe bright glance 
The gen'rous lion ftands in foften'd gaze, 
Here bleeds, a hapleſs undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 


The kingdom of Granada, in Spain, is very mountainous, parti 
cularly toward the fea, but is interſperſed. with delightful vallies. 
The Las ALPUXARRAS are mountains of a prodigious height, in- 
habited by a Mooriſh race, who have embraced the Romiſh religion, 


but {till retain their national cuſtoms and manners of living, - 
| 8 ä theit 


| pears hanging over an aſſemblage of lofty rocks. 
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their language is a mixture of Arabic and Spaniſh. They are di- 
vided into eleven diſtricts. Ny | 
In PoRTUGAL, the moſt ſouthern province, which is called the 
kingdom of Algarve, or Algarva, is bounded on the north by the 

mountains of Caldeiras and Monachique. . | 
The mountain of CIxTRA, in the province of Eſtramadura, in 
Portugal, conſiſts of large rocks of flint, ſome of which are ten feet 
in diameter, and lie on one another without any connection. It is 
alſo very rich in ore, and produces many remarkable plants, and alſo 
a vein of loadſtone. At the foot of the mountain of Cintra is a 
town of the ſame name, five leagues from Liſbon, which contains 
about one thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, with four churches, 
and is defended by an old caſtle built in the Mooriſh taſte. The air 
here is thought to be the beſt in all Ay a pleaſant coolneſs 
prevailing at the time that the heat of Liſbon is extremely ſultry. 
A late writer expreſſes himſelf thus concerning this mountain : 
« Nature here exhibits her beauties upon a very extenſive ſcale. 
Here are ſtupendous rocks, wildly interſperſed with wood and water. 
Well might the ancients call it the promontory of the moon (Pro- 
montorium Lune). There is not another ſpot on the globe where 
aſtronomical obſervations might be made to greater advantage, whe- 
ther we conſider the great height, the ſerenity of the atmoſphere, or 
the extenſive horizon, joined to the moſt commanding and unbounded 
proſpect of the great Atlantic Ocean immediately under it on the 
weſt ; but here is a convent of ſtupid, dull, ignorant monks, who 
are fo far from looking upward, that they are bound by a vow of 
profeſſional humility never to lift their eyes from the earth.“ Coffi- 
gan's Sketches of Portugal, Vol. IT. page 250. | 
According to Strabo, this mountain was anciently called Hierna. 
« Nature,” ſays a later traveller, apparently threw up the mountain 
of Cintra as a formidable barrier to ſtay the waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and to mark the weſtern termination of her wotks in the Eu- 
ropean world. The height of the loſtieſt part of it above the level 
of the ſea is computed at upward of three thouſand feet. Every 
morning its ſummit is inveloped in clouds, and in the evening, long 
after night has obſcured the vallies, it retains ſome glimmering of 
day-light. On its apex is the monaſtery of the order of St. Jero- 
nimo, whoſe weſtern front ſtrikes every ſpectator with awe, as 1 


« On the weſtern fide of the mountain is a fine piece of antiquity, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been a Moriſque bath: it is fiſty feet long, 
by ſeventeen broad, the water is four feet deep, and neither increaſes. 
nor diminiſhes in winter or in ſummer, though it has no apparent 
ſource; and notwithſtanding it is never cleared, yet it is always 
tranſparent, and the ſides and bottom are free from weeds or ſedi- 
ment, which, according to Vitruvius, are the ſureſt figns of the ſalu- 
brity of water, 5 | 

“At the foot of the mountain of Cintra, contiguous to the village 

_ "© 3 | which 
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which bears its name, is a palace, where the royal family uſed for. 
merly to reſide during the ſummer ſeaſon, on account of the amenity 
of the place, and falubrity of the air; for although it is but ſixteen 
miles from Liſbon, yet it has been found to be eight degrees cooler 
in the month of July than that capital, notwithſtanding which, the 
palace is now entirely deſerted, nor has it been much frequented ſince 
the death of Alphonſo VI. who ended his miſerable life in it after a 
_ captivity of ſeven years; he died in 1669.” Murphy's Travels into 
Portugal, page 241. p 
The chief mountains of FRANCE are the Alps toward Italy, the 
Pyrenees, which border on Spain, both which have been deſcribed, 
alſo the Cævennes, in Languedoc, once remarkable for the meeting of 
the proteſtants, as the moſt ſecure retreat from the perſecuting ty- | 
ranny of the government, | | 
In Alſace, now forming the departments of the Upper and Lowry 
Rhine, is a chain of mountains named the WasGau, in French the 
Voſge. This chain begins in the neighbourhood of Longres, and 
extending from weſt to eaſt, ſeparates the country of Burgundy, now 
divided. into three departments, from Lorrain, now conſiſting alſo of 
three departments, named Meurth, Moſſelle, and (from the moun- 
tain) Voſges. _ | 5 
In the county of Rouſillon, now the department of the Eaſtern 
' Pyrenees, are the mountains of MAaS$ANE and CARRIGOU, the latter 
of which is ſaid to be fourteen hundred fathoms in height. This 
country is on all ſides environed with mountains; and the ſummer 
heats are ſo intenſe, that the inhabitants are almoſt univerſally 
ſwarthy and meagre. 
The higheſt mountains in Auvergne are LE Por pe Doux, the 
perpendicular height of which is eight hundred and ten fathoms, the 
© CanTAL nine hundred and eighty-four, and Mor D'Or one hun- 
dred and thirty; the two latter are no leſs famous for the curious 
plants that grow on them. Auvergne is now divided into two de- 
partments, which are named, from the mountains, Cantal, and Puy 
de Dome, | 3 | | 
In deſcribing the mountainous topography of England, the ridge 
"of Menpie HiLLs, in Somerſetſhire, muſt firſt be noticed. Thele 
run confuſedly, but moſtly extend eaſt and weſt, and are of a very 
unequal height. The foil is barren, and the air cold, moiſt, and 
foggy. The ſurface is in a great meaſure covered with heath, fern, 
and furze, and conſequently affords but little food for the cattle, 
which are for the moſt part ſheep. "Theſe mountains furviſh great 
quäntities of coal, lead, and calamine, beſide which copper, _— 
| bale, and red ter, are produced. On their ſummits are extenſive 
ſwamps, which are difficult and dangerous to travel over, 
The WREEKIN, in Shropſhire, is a hill of conſiderable height and 
_ Extenſive fame. 1 88 
Cnkvior mountain, in Northumberland, is perhaps the higheſt 
mountain in all England, and is made famous by the old _ of 
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Chevy Chaſe. The top, to thoſe who are below, ſeems to terminate 
in a point, but has a level plain about a mile and an half in circum- 
ference, with a large pool of water in the midſt of it. From 
this ſpot, in clear weather, is an extenſive proſpect of near fiſty miles 


on every fide. 


"I'M mountain of Sx1DDaw, in Cumberland, is one of the moſt 
remarkable in the kingdom, being above a thouſand yards perpendi- 
cular height from the ſurface of Derwent-water. Here eagles and 


other birds of prey reſort. - This mountain is not difficult of acceſs, 


and is covered with graſs, which gradually grows coarler in the 


aſcent. At the top the atmoſphere is ſo rarehed as to prevent vege- 


tation. The whole top is covered with a looſe brown flaty ſtone. 
Tour in England and Scotland, page 60. | | 

WALES is for the moſt part mountainous. The ſnow on many 
of its mountains lies for nine or ten months in the year. In Car- 
narvonſhire the ſoil is particularly ſtony; and that county riſes in vaſt 
mountains oe above another, whence they have not been impro- 
perly called the Englih Alps, The higheſt mountain there is called 
SNOWDEN-HILL, in the Welch language Eryri, which ſignifies the 
hill of eagles. It is boggy on the top, and has two Jakes that abound - 
with fiſh, particularly the cher and the guiniard. The height of this 
mountain, reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon to the higheſt 
peak, Mr, Pennant ſays, is eleven hundred and eighty-nine yards and 
one foot. Tour in Wales, Vol. IT. page 165. Snowden was held as 
ſacred by the ancient Britons as Parnaſſus was by the Greeks, and 
Ida by the Cretans. It is ſtill ſaid, that whoever ſleeps upon Snow- 
den will wake inſpired, as much as if he had taken a nap on the hill 
of Apollo. The Britons in very early times worſhipped mountains 
and rivers. Mr. Pennant found pieces of lava on this mountain, and 
on the ſummit groups of columnar ſtones of vaſt ſize, lying in all di- 
rections, The ſheep which feed on the ſides of this mountain yield 
the ſweeteſt mutton in Wales, Here are likewiſe many goats. 
Theſe are driven to a conſiderable height, in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
their keepers dwelling in tents, and ſubſiſting on oatmeal cakes, 
butter, cheeſe, and whey, From its ſummit, which is called by the 
French y J/yddfa, or, the conſpicuous, may be ſeen a part of Ireland, 
of Scotland, and of England, together with all North Wales, the 
Iriſh and Britiſh Seas, and innumerable lakes. | 

The moſt remarkable mountain, next to that of Snowden-hill, is 
PENMAN MaAawR, which hangs perpendicularly over the ſea at fo 


vaſt a height, that few ſpectators would be able to look down the 


dreadful ſteep. On the fide next the ſea, is a road cut out of the 
rock, about fix or ſeven feet wide, which winds up a fteep aſcent, ' 


and uſed to be defended on one fide only by a ſteep wall, in ſome. 


parts about a yard high, in others by only a bank, that ſcarce roſe a 
foot above the road, The ſea was ſeen daſhing its waves forty fa- 
thoms below, with the mountain riſing as much above the traveller's 
head, This dapgerous road was a few years ago ſecured by a wall, 
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breaſt high, to the building of which the city of Dublin largely con- 
| tributed, it being in the high road to Holyhead. 105 
| The vaſt hill of PLyNniimmon, a part of which ſtands in Mont- 
| gomeryſhire, and a part in Cardiganſhire, riſes from a very extenſive 
| baſe, and towers to a great height, Its ſummit is boggy, preſenting 
1 a moſt extenſive view over a dreary and almoſt uninhabited country, 
| Among the many antiquities of Glamorganſhire, one of the moſt 
| ſingular is in the weſtern peninſula of the county called Gower, 
i Where, on a mountain called Kevyn-BRYN, is a ſtone of an im- 
| menſe ſize, computed to weigh near twenty ton, laid upon ſeveral 
others by way, of ſupporters. They are all of the mill-ſtone kind, 
and though the upper one is ſtil] ſo large, yet ſeveral tons have been 
broken off for mill- ſtones. It is commonly known by the name of 


j Arthur's one. Po | 
A great part of SCOTLAND is mountainous, particularly toward 
i ſem the north and weit. The principal mountains in this part of Great 


þ . Britain are the GRAMPIAN-HILLsS, which interſect the kingdom 
1 1 from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, paſſing from near Aberdeen into Ar- 
LL. [74 gyleſhire; the mountains in general are covered with heath, and are 
cles called the HiGuranDs, but theſe in ſeveral places yield good paſture; 
if 97:74 between the higher grounds are many rich valleys, which produce 
„corn and cattle, Indeed, the ſouth parts of Scotland are far prefer- 
able to the northern parts of England. The grain moſtly cultivated 
(rtf amis oats, as it will grow in the mountainous parts. In unfavourable 
ſeaſons, when the genial warmth of the ſummer ſun has been ſparingly. 
imparted, much corn in the northern parts fails of ripening, and a 
ſcarcity of grain enſues. | 

TY ee, The diſtrict of Boxburgh compriſes many mountains, the moſt 
/ conſiderable of which is CoOcKRAw, whence runs a chain of hills 
weſtward, dividing Scotland from England: theſe are in many places 
impaſſable; ſome of thom are very high, but produce excellent graſs, 

and abound with limeſtone and freeſtone. | | 
The mountains of BRAaDaLBANE are in the ſhire of Perth, and 
thoſe of GRAINSTAIN bound Abexdeenſhire to the ſouth, in which 
latter county are the CRaics of PeENNA | | 
IRELAND is not a mountainous country, 
haris of the kingdom ſome mountains whi 
peight. The GauLTEEs are a chain of mo 
Tipperary, which run in the direction of norgh and ſouth, and tower 
majeſtically; MANnGERToN, in the countygof Kerry, is ſaid to be 
three thouſand and ſixty feet perpendiculayyheight; the mountains of 
Mourne and iyzacn, in the county of Down, are alſo diſtinguiſhed 
for their lofty ſummits. The baſe of Mourne terminates on the ſea- 
More, and in this chain that named SLIVvE-DONAGH is three miles 
in gradual aſcent, and half a mile in perpendicular height. Theſe 
are reckoned among the higheſt mountains in Ireland, and are uſeful 
land- marks for ſailors. They afford variety of plants, and many 
ſprings: beſide, a multitude of cattle graze on them in ſummer, In 
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one of them are quarries of mill - ſtones, and in another are found 
cryſtals. Theſe mountains are famous for the goat's — preſcribed 
by phyſicians for ſcorbutic and nephritic ailments, as alſo for diſorders 
of the lungs, and in April, May, and June, are much frequented by. 
the gentry of both ſexes, many of whom have found relief: the 
ſhrubs and medicinal herbs which grow here affording the fitteſt 
pouriſhment to thoſe animals, | Fr Nan 


MouxrAlxs of NoRTHñ AMERICA. 


This continent, conſidering its very great extent, is far from being 
mountainous, and chiefly conſiſts of gentle aſcents and level plains; 
but here is a long range of mountains called the APPALLACHIAN' 
or ALLEGANY MoUNTAINS, which extend from toward the At- 
Jantic in one direction, the river Miſſiſſippi in another, and the lakes 
northward. The late geographers of America deſcribe theſe moun- 
tains as extending north-eaſterly and ſouth-weſtwardly, nearly pa- 
rallel with the ſea-coaſt, about nine hundred miles in length, and 
from ſixty to two hundred in breadth. The different ridges which 
compoſe this immenſe range of mountains have now received parti- 
cular names in different diſtricts; that which paſſes by Pennſylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, bears the name of the Blue- ridge, or 
South Mountains ; they riſe about four thouſand feet in height from 
their baſe. Between this and what is called the North Mountain, an 
extenſive and fertile vale is ſituated. What is properly the Allegany, 
compoſes the principal chain, and has been aptly ſtyled “ the back- 


bone of the United States.” More to the ſouthward is the long chain 


which bears the name of the LAUREL MounTains, from a ſharp _ 
point of which, in latitude 369, a ſpring of water iſſues, which runs 
through a channel fifty feet deep, is extremely cold, and as blue as 
indigo. The K1TTANINY, or Blue Mountains, run along the northern 
parts of New Jerſey and Pennſylvania; theſe have been called the 
Appallachian Mountains, from a tribe of Indians who live on the bor- 


ders of a river which iſſues from this chain, and is called the Appal- 
lachikola. This interrupted chain of mountains are not, like thoſe 


of Europe, confuſedly ſcattered and broken, riſing here and there 
into high peaks, over-topping each other, but ſtretch along in uni- 
form ridges, ſcarcely half a mile high, but as they proceed toward 
the ſouth, ſome of them terminate in high perpendicular bluffs, 
whilſt others gradually ſubſide into a level country. Some of theſe 


mountains will admit of cultivation almoſt to their tops, whilſt ſome 


parts are ſcarcely capable of cultivation, but many tracts of land 
which lie between the ridges conſiſt of a rich black earth. 1 8 

The moſt coaſiderable mountains in the ſtate of New Hampſhire 
are called the WHITE MON TAINS, from their appearing like ſnow 
they being generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a white flint, from which 
the reflection of the ſun is very brilliant and dazzling. From their 


prodigious. height they are to be = at a very great diſtance, The 
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long to the ſouth-eaſt is a large rocky hill, called Mouxr-MisERv, 
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baſis of theſe mountains is a tract about fifty-five miles ſquare, from 


which they riſe in craggy heads one above another, in an irregular 


manner, all the way to the top. For the firſt four or five miles, 
Beech, hemlict, and ſome white pine, grow; higher up, the growth is 


chiefly black ſpruce for ſix or feven miles, then the ſides are cloathed 
with a white moſs; and ſtill farther, all kinds of vegetation fail, 
which alone would render the aſcent very difficult, but the mountain 
is likewiſe extremely ſteep. ; | LS 
Many ſtreams of water guſh out of the ſides of theſe mountains, 
which run down with great rapidity. Indeed, the largeſt and beſt 
rivers in New England riſe from ſome part of them. | LE, 
A late American geographer deſcribes theſe mountains as extend- 


ing north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt. The height of theſe mountains above 


an adjacent meadow, is reckoned, -from obſervations made in the 
year 1784, to be five thouſand five hundred feet above the level of 
the ſea, The ſnow continues here nine or ten months. From their 
ſummit, in clear weather, a noble view, extending ſixty or ſeventy + 
miles, preſents itſelf in every direction. The greateſt height of theſe 
There are five mountains in the kingdom of Mexico, which have 
at different times diſcharged volcanic matter, the three principal of 
which will be deſcribed under the head of volcanoes, Nh 


MounTains in the WesT IxDIEs. 


The whole iſland of JAMAICA is interſected by one comtinaed | 
ridge of hills, which runs from eaſt to weſt through the middle of it, 


and are called the BLUE MounTains, on each fide of which are 


chains of leſſer mountains, which gradually fink as they approach 
the ſhore, The mountainous part is very ſteep, and the higheſt hills 
on their north and ſouth ſides are ſurrounded by very deep channels, 
made by the violent rains, which almoſt every day fall on the moun- 


tains, and firſt wearing a ſmall channel for their paſſage, and after- 
ward carrying every thing before them, form channels extremely 
deep. Moſt of the ſavannas, or plains, cleared of wood and fit for 
Paſture, lie near the ſouth ſide of the iſland; they reſemble our mea- 


dow land, and a perſon may ride feveral miles without meeting with 


the leaſt aſcent: ſome of the plains within land are environed with 


hills. After rain they appear 5 and fertile, but after a long 


drought look yellow and parched. 1 (53 | 


In the iſland of GuapALourE is the mountain · La Soufriere, of 
the ſulphur mount, which will be ſpoken of under the head of vol - 
Canoes. | | e | 

In the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, on the top of the Conorrhee-hills, 
is a plain, not three hundred yards wide, ending at the edge of a ca- 
vity of a prodigious depth, and about a mile in circumference, con- 
taining ſulphur, from which riſe continual clouds of ſteam. A fur- 


from 


I. orn. 


from a raſh man, who, attempting to aſcend the precipice, fell back- 
ward, and was killed. This is the higheſt point of land on St. 
Chriſtopher's, and it is ſaid to riſe about a mile and a half perpendi- 
cular from the ſea. In the ſulphureous cavity above-mentioned are 
two or three round holes in the earth, vulgarly called the DeviPs 
Crppers + they are two yards aſunder, and each about three feet in 
diameter. Mr. Smith ſays, that when he ſaw them, they boiled 
ſiercer than ever he ſaw a ſugar- copper. On this hill there is a great 
quantity of pure brimſtone, and on its top is a powder-magazine. 


_ MounTains of SouTH AMERICA, 


The CoRDILLERAs of the AnDes. . The plan purſued through 
this work has uniformly been to cloſe the ſurvey of each particular 
natural production with a deſcription of thoſe exiſting on the ſouthern 
continent of America. This courſe is dictated by propriety, as the 
eaſtern hemiſphere of the world having been known through a vaſt 
ſucceſſion of ages prior to the diſcovery of the weſtern, claims priority 
of notice; but ſuch a method of inveſtigation is no leſs conformable 
to the nature of the ſubject, riſing in due gradation as we proceed, 
and cloſing with the moſt ſtupendous exhibitions of Nature's works. 
Among the mountains ſuch are the AnDEs, an immenſe congeries 
of mountains, called by the Spaniards CoRDILLERAsS (or chains) of 
the ANDEs, ſtretching north-and ſouth from the iſthmus of Darien 


through the whole continent of South America to the ſtraits of Ma- 


gellan, approaching the weſtern coaſt, which is waſhed by the great 
Pacific Ocean, an extent of four thouſand three hundred miles, 
“Next to the extent of the New World,” ſays Dr. Robertſon, 
« the grandeur of the objects which it preſents to view is moſt apt 
to ſtrike the eye of an obſerver. Nature ſeems here to have carried 
on her operations upon a larger ſcale, and with a bolder hand, and to 
have diſtinguiſhed the features of this country with a peculiar mag- 
nificence. The mountains of America are much ſuperior in height + 
to thoſe of the other diviſions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may be conſidered as the baſe of the Andes, is elevated farther 
above the ſea than the top of the Pyrenees. This ſtupendous ridge 
of the Andes, no leſs remarkable for extent than elevation, riſes in 
different places more than one-third above the Pike of Teneriffe, the 
higheſt land in the ancient hemiſphere, The Andes may literally 
be ſaid to hide their heads in the clouds ; the ftorms often roll, and 
the thunder burſts below their ſummits, which, though expoſed to 
the rays of the ſun in the centre of the torrid zone, are covered with 
everlaſting ſnows.” Hiſtory of America, Vol. I. page 3. | 
Some of theſe mountains, which appear to have their baſes reſting 
on other mountains, riſe to a moſt aſtoniſhing height, reaching 
far above the clouds. From experiments made with a barometer, on 
the mountain of CoToPax1, it appeared that its ſummit was ele- 
{IR : | vated 
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vated fix thouſand two hundred and fifty-two yards above the ſurface 
of the fea, ſomething above three geographical miles, which greatly | 
exceeds the height of any other mountain in the known world. 
Cotopaxi became a volcano about the time when the Spaniards 
firſt arrived in this country; its irruptions will be ſpoken of under 
the head of volcanoes. | | 
A more clear idea of the nature of the climate on the top of theſe 
mountains cannot be conveyed than by deſcribing what was obſerved 
on PICHINCHA, when Don George Juan and Don Anthonio de 
Ulloa were ſtationed there, in order, by accurate obſervations, to 
determine the true figure of the earth. From this a judgment may 
de formed of the reſt, the inclemency of the weather being in pro- 
portion to the height of the mountain, = : 
PicHINCHA, though famous for its great height, is twelve hun- 
dred and ſeventy- eight yards lower than the perpendicular height of 
Cotopaxi, and was formerly a volcano, but the mouth or crater on 
one of its ſides is now covered with ſand or calcined matter, fo that 
at prefent neither ſmoke nor aſhes iſſue from it. Our learned au- 
thors found the cold on the top of this mountain extremely intenſe, 
the wind violent, and they were frequently involved in fo thick a 
fog, or, in other words, a cloud, that an object at fix or eight 
paces diſtance was ſcarcely diſcernible. The air grew clear, by the 
clouds moving nearer to the earth, and on all ſides ſurrounding the 
mountain to-a vaſt diſtance, repreſenting the ſea, with the mountain 
Banding like an iſland in the centre. When this happened, they 
heard the dreadful noiſe of the tempeſts that diſcharged themſelves 
on Quito, and the neighbouring country, They ſaw the lightning 
iſſue from the clouds, and heard the thunder roll far beneath them. 
While the lower parts were involved in tempeſts of thunder and rain, 
they enjoyed a delightful ſerenity; the wind was abated, the ſky 
clear, and the enlivening rays of the ſun moderated the ſeverity of 
the cold. But, when the clouds roſe, their thickneſs rendered reſpi- 
ration difficult: ſnow and hail fell continually, and the wind returned 
with all its yiolence, ſo that it was impoſſible entirely to overcome 
the fear of being, together with their hut, blown down the precipice 
on whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried in it by the conſtant 
accumulations of ice and ſnow. Their fears were likewiſe increaſed 
by the fall of enormous ſragments of rocks. Though the ſmalleſt 
crevice viſible in their hut was ſtopped, the wind was ſo pierciag that 
it penetrated through; and though the hut was ſmall, crowded with 
inhabitants, and had ſeveral lamps conſtantly burning, the cold was 
ſo great, that each individual was obliged to have a chafing-difh of 
Coals, and ſeveral men were conſtantly employed every morning to 
re move the ſnow which fell in the night. By the ſeverities of ſuch a 
climate, their feet were (ſwelled, and ſo tender, that walking was at- 
tended with extreme pain, their hands covered with chilblains, and their 


lips to ſwelled and chopt that every motion in ſpeaking brought _ 
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4 There is in all this range of mountains, as far as I have travel- 
led,” ſays M. Bouguer, who was engaged in the ſame expedition 
with the gentlemen laſt mentioned, a certain boundary, beyond 
which the ſnow never melts; this boundary, in the midſt of the 
torrid Zone, I found to be two thouſand four hundred and thirty-four 
fathoms above the level of the South Sea. The ſnow indeed falls 
much lower, but then it is liable to be melted the very ſame day; 


whereas above that jt never melts, but ſerves to increaſe 


The gather'd winter of a thouſand years.“ 


A moſt extraordinary phænomenon, which, according to the au- 
thor juſt mentioned, was viſible, almoſt every day, on the tops of 
theſe mountains, has been noticed under the head of meteors, page 
55, and though it is doubtleſs as ancient as the world, it was perhaps 
never before a ſubject of human obſervation. | 

In thoſe parts of the mountains which are not ſo high as to be 
ſubjected to an eternal froſt, there grows a kind of ruſh, and ſeveral 
other plants, with a few trees of one or two ſpecies. 1 

Though the ſeverity of the air on theſe deſerts is ſo great that all 
animals cannot live upon them, yet they afford ſubſiſtence for many 
deer, which feed on the ſtraw or ruſhes peculiar to thoſe parts; and 
ſome of them are to be met with on the higheſt mountains, where 
the cold is intolerable to the human ſpecies, Among the ruſhes are 
alſo bred a great number of rabbits, and ſome foxes. 3 

The only birds known in thoſe inclement regions are partridges, 


which are ſomething different from thoſe of Europe, and nearly re- 


ſemble the quail; alſo conders and hummers. 

From moſt of theſe mountains flow rivers, which when too deep 
to be forded, bridges are made at the moſt frequented places, Of 
theſe there are two kinds, befide thoſe of ſtone, which are very few. 
The moſt common are of wood, and the reſt of bejucos, a plant pe- 
culiar to this country, and uſed for all the purpoſes of ropes. With 
regard to the firſt, they chooſe a place where the river is very narrow, 
and has on each ſide high rocks. Theſe only conſiſt of four long 


beams laid over the precipice, forming a path about a yard and a half . 


in breadth, juſt ſufficient for a man to paſs over on borſeback : and 
cuſtom has rendered theſe ſo familiar, that the people paſs them 

The bridges of bejucos are only uſed where the breadth of the ri- 
ver will not admit of beams being laid acroſs, In their conſtruction 
ſeveral bejucos are twiſted together, in order to form a large cable of 
the length required, Six of theſe are drawn from one fide of the 
river to the other, two of which are conſiderably higher than the 
other, and ſerve for rails. Acroſs the latter are wattled croſs ſticks 
of bejucos; and the whole reſembles a fiſhing-net, or Indian ham- 
mock, ſtretched from one ſide of the tiver to the other. As the 


meſhes of this net are very large, and the foot would be in danger 


of ſlipping through, they ſtrew reeds at the bottom, which * for 
| | 242u floor. 


tarabita, a ſingle rope made of bejucos, or from thongs cut from the 
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a floor. The reader will eaſily conceive,” ſays our author, & that 
the mere weight of this kind of baſket-machine, and much more the 
weight of a man paſſing over, muſt cauſe it to make a prodigious 
bend; and if it be confidered that the paſſenger, when he is in the 
midſt of his courſe, eſpecially if there is much wind, is expoſed to 
wide ſwingings from fide to fide, to paſs ſuch a bridge, which is 
fometimes more than ninety feet long, requires great intrepidity of 
mind; yet the Indians paſs over it running, though loaded with the 
baggage and pack-ſaddles of the mules, and laugh to ſee the Eu- 
ropeans heſitate in venturing.” Moſt of theſe bridges are only for 
men and women, the mules ſwimming over the rivers; for their 
loading being taken off, they are driven into the water near half a 
league above the bridge, that they may reach the oppoſite ſhore nea 
it, they being carried fo far by the rapidity of the ſtream. EN 

Some rivers, inſtead of a bejuco bridge, are paſſed by means of a 


hide of an ox, and conſiſting of ſeveral thongs, about fix or eight 
inches in thickneſs, This rope is extended from one fide of the river 
to the other, and faſtened on each bank to ſtrong poſts, On one 
fide it is faſtened to a wheel, that it may be ſtraightened or ſlackened 
to the degree required. From the tarabita hangs a kind of leathern 
hammock, capable of holding a man, ſuſpended by a clue at each 
end. A rope is alſo faſtened and extended to the ſides of the river, 
for drawing the hammock to the fide intended, which a puſh, at its 
firſt ſetting off, ſends quickly to the other ſide. This not only ſerves 
to carry over perſons and loads, but alſo the beaſts themſelves, 
where the rapidity of the ſtream, and the prodigious ſtones con- 
tinually carried along by it, render it impraQticable for them to ſwim 
over. | Es 
For carrying over the mules, two tarabitas are neceſſary, one for 
each ſide of the river, and the ropes are much thicker and ſlacker, 
On this rope is only one clue, which is of wood, and by this the 
beaſt is ſuſpended, he being ſecured with girts round the belly and 
neck, When this is performed, the creature is ſhoved off, and pre- 
ſently landed on the oppoſite fide. Thoſe that are accuſtomed to be 
conveyed over in this manner, never make the leaſt motion, but 
even come of themſelves to have the girts faſtened round them; yet 
it is with great difficulty they are at firſt brought to ſuffer this to be 
done, and when they find themſelves ſuſpended, they kick and fling 
during their ſhort paſſage. +3464 
The roads over ſome of theſe mountains are not the leaſt of thoſe 
extraordinary particulars relating to them. In many places the road 
is ſo narrow, that the mules have ſcarce room to ſet their feet, and 
in others it is a continued ſeries of precipices. Beſide, theſe roads 
are full of holes near three-quarters of a yard deep, in which the 
mules put their fore and hind feet, ſo that ſometimes they draw their 
bellies, and the rider's legs, along the ground. Indeed, theſe holes 
ſerve as ſteps, without which the precipices would be „ 
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but ſhould the beaſt happen to put his foot between two of theſe 
holes, or not place it right, the rider falls, and, if on the ſide of the 
precipice, inevitably periſnes. | WD: ; 
The manner of deſcending ſeems ſtill more dangerous. On one 
ſide are frequently ſteep eminences, and on the other frightful abyſles ; 
and as they generally follow the direction of the mountain, the road, 
inſtead of being on a level, forms ſteep eminences and declivities. 
The mules are ſenſible of the caution requiſite in theſe deſcents, for, 
coming to the top of an eminence, they ſtoop, and having placed 
their fore-feet cloſe together, place the hinder feet a little forward, 
as if going to lie down. Having in this attitude taken a ſurvey of 
the road, they ſlide down with the ſwiftneſs of a meteor. The rider 
has nothing to do but to keep himſelf faſt in the ſaddle, for the leaſt 
motion is ſufficient to diſorder the equilibrium of the mule, in which 
| caſe they both unavoidably periſh. The addreſs of the beaſt is ex- 
tremely wonderful; for in this rapid motion, when he ſeems to have 
| Joſt all government of himſelf, he follows exactly the different wind- 
ings of the road, as if he had accurately ſettled in his mind the courſe 
he was to follow, and taken every precaution for his ſafety. But 
the longeſt practice of travelling theſe roads cannot entirely free the 
mules from an apparent dread on their arriving on the top of a ſteep 
declivity ; for they not only attentively view the road, but tremble 
and ſnort at the danger, If the rider inadvertently endeavours to 
ſpur them on, they continue immoveable; and it is really wonderful 
to conſider how, after having overcome the firſt emotions of their 
fear, they ſtretch out their fore-legs, that by preſerving a proper 
equilibrium they may not fall, yet make with their body that gentle 
inclination neceſſary to follow the ſeveral windings of the road; and 
afterward their addreſs in ſtopping themſelves at the end of their im- 
petuous career. | | 5 . 

Having now completed the widely extended traverſe over the 
principal mountains of the world, the ſubject ſhall be diſmiſſed after 
extracting a note from Dr, Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, Pol. J. 
page: lf 
The height of the moſt elevated point in the Pyrenees is, accord- 
ing to M. Caſſini, fix thouſand ſix hundred and forty- ſix feet, The 
height of the mountain Gemmi, in the canton of Berne, is ten thou- 
ſand one hundred and ten feet. The height of the Pike of Teneriffe, 
according to the meaſurement of P. Treuille, is thirteen thouſand one 
hundred and feventy-eight feet, The height of Chimborazzo, the 
moſt elevated point of the Andes, is twenty thouſand two hundred 
and eighty feet, no leſs than ſeven thouſand one hundred and two feet 
above the higheſt mountain in the ancient continent. Foyage de D. 
Juan Ulloa, Obſervations Aftron. et Phyſiq. Tom. II. page 114. The 
line of congelation on Chimborazzo, or that part of the mountain 
which is covered perpetually with ſnow, is no leſs than two thouſand 
four hundred feet from its ſummit, Prevot. Hiſt. Gener. des Voyages, 
Vel. XIII. page 636. | | | 
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CUXY, VE - 
VOLCANOES. 


Tux operations of Nature in the depths of the eatth muſt ever be 
unknown to the inquiring being of rationality who for a few years 
Inhabits its ſurface; but we are fully convinced, from the effects 
produced, that matter is not there altogether inert, but that convulſive 
ſtruggles in the bowels of the earth frequently, in various parts of 
the globe, excite violent ebullitions, whence volcanoes burſt forth. 
M. Buffon ſuppoſes the cauſes which produce volcanoes to be ſeated 
at no vaſt diſtance below the baſis of the mountain whence they iſſue, 
«© We cannot ſuppoſe,” ſaid this great naturaliſt, “ that theſe ſub- 
ſtances are ejected from any great diſtance below, if we only conſider 
the great force already required to fling them up to ſuch vaſt heights 
above the mouth of the mountain; if we conſider the ſubſtances 
thrown up, which we ſhall find upon inſpection to be the ſame with 
thoſe of the mountain below; if we take into our conſideration, that 
air is always neceſlary to keep up the flame; but, moſt of all, if we 
attend to one circumſtance, which is, that if theſe ſubſtances were 
exploded from a vaſt depth below, the ſame force required to ſhoot 
them up ſo high, would act againſt the ſides of the volcano, aud tear 
the whole mountain in pieces.“ To all this ſpecious reaſoning, par- 
ticular anſwers might eaſily be given; as, that the length of the fun- 
nel increaſes the force of the exploſion; that the ſides of the funnel 
are actually often burſt with the great violence of the flame; that 
air may be ſuppoſed at depths at leaſt as far as the perpendicular fiſ- 
| ſures deſcend. But the beſt anſwer is a well-known fact; namely, 
that the quantity of inatter diſcharged from Etna alone, is ſuppoſed, 
upon a moderate computation, to exceed twenty times the original 

bulk of the mountain. Kircher, Mund. Subt. Vol. I. page 202. 
The greateſt part of Sicily ſeems covered with its eruptions. The 
inhabitants of Catanea have found, at the diſtance of ſeveral miles, 
ſtreets and houſes, ſixty feet deep, overwhelmed by the lava or matter 
it has diſcharged, But what is ſtill more remarkable, the walls of 
* theſe very houſes have been built of materials evidently thrown up 
by the mountain. The inference from all this is very obvious; that 
the matter thus exploded cannot belong to the -mountain itſelf, 
Otherwiſe, it would have been quickly conſumed ; it cannot be de- 
rived from moderate depths, ſince its amazing quantity evince, that 
all the places near the bottom muſt have long ſince been exhauſted; 
nor can it have an extenſive, and, if I may ſo call it, a ſuperficial 
ſpread, for then the country raund would be quickly undermined; 
It muſt, therefore, be ſupplied from the deeper regions of the earth. 
It may be farther obſerved, that Buffon's opinion is in direct oppoſition 
to that of Seneca, who ſuppoſes that the cauſe of volcanoes iflue from the 
voaſt 2 of the garth; and the doctrine laid down by * 
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table philoſopher of remote times, is now ſupported by a very reſpectable 
living authority. Sir William Hamilton ſays, in his account of the late 
eruption of Mount Veſuvius, ** there is every reaſon to believe, with 
Seneca, that the ſeat of the fire that cauſes theſe eruptions of volca- 
noes is by no means ſuperficial, but lies deep in the bowels of the 
earth, and where no eye can penetrate; it will, I fear, be ever much 
beyond the reach of the limited human underſtanding to account for 
them with any degree of accuracy. | | | 

There are modern philoſophers who propoſe, with great con- 
fidence, the erecting of conductors to prevent the bad effects of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, and who promiſe themſelves the ſame 


ſucceſs as that which has attended Dr. Franklin's conductors of light= _ 


ning; for, as they ſay, all proceed from one and the ſame cauſe, 
electricity. When we reflect how many parts of the earth already 
inhabited have evidently been thrown up from the bottom of the fea 
by volcanic exploſions, and the probability of there being a much 
greater portion under the fame predicament, as yet unexplored, the 
vain pretenſions of weak mortals to counteract ſuch great operations, 
carried on ſurely for the wiſeſt purpoſes by the beneficent Author of 
Nature, appear to me to be quite ridiculous, | | 
Let us, then, content ourſelves with ſeeing, as well as we cat 
what we are permitted to ſee, and reafon upon it to the beſt of our 
limited underſtandings, well aſſured that whatever is, is right.. 


ASIATIC VoLCANoEs. 


JAp AN is very remarkable for the great number of its burning 
mountains: particularly, not far from Firando, is a ſmall rocky iſland, 
which hath been burning and trembling for many centuries; and in 
another ſmall iſland, oppoſite to SantZuma, is a volcano that has been 
burning at different intervals for many ages. On the ſummit of a 
mountain, in the province of Figo, is a large cavern, formerly the 
mouth of a volcano, but the flame has ceaſed, probably for want of 
combuſtible matter. In the ſame province, near a religious ſtructure 
called the Temple of the jealous God of Aſo, a perpetual flame iſſues 
from the top of a mountain. In the province of Tſickuſen is ano- 
ther burning mountain, where was formerly a coal- pit; but it being 

ſet on fire by the careleſſneſs of the workmen, it has been burning 
ever ſince. Sometimes a black ſmoke, accompanied with a very 
diſagreeable ſtench, is obſerved to iſſue out of the top of a famous 
mountain called Fe, in the province of Seruga. This mountain is 
ſaid to be nearly as high as the Pike of Teneriffe, but in ſhape and 
beauty is ſuppoſed to have no equal, and its top is covered with per- 
petual ſnow. | | Ns 

Captain Gore, when leaving the coaſt of Japan, paſſed great 
quantities of pumice- ſtone, ſeveral pieces of which were taken up, 
and found to weigh from one ounce to three pounds; it was con- 
jectured that theſe ſtones had been thrown into the ſea by eruptions 
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at various times, as many of them were covered with harnacles, and | 
others were quite bare. Cook's Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Vil. 111, 


| Page 407. 


There are three burning mountains in KauTsCHATKA which 
for many years have thrown out a conſiderable ſmoke, but do not 
| often burſt into flame. One of theſe is ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of Awatſka; another is called © the volcano of Tolbatchieh,” and is 
ſituated on a neck of ground between the river Kamtſchatka and the 
oftrog called Tolbatchiek. In the beginning of the year 1739, a 
whirlwind of flames iſſued from its crater, which reduced to aſhes the 
foreſts on the neighbouring mountains : this was ſucceeded by a cloud 
of ſmoke, which overſpread and darkened the whole country, till it 
was diffipated by a ſhower of cinders, which covered the ground to 
the diſtance of thirty miles. The third volcano is on the top of the 
mountain of Kamt/chatka, which is deſcribed as by far the higheſt in 
the peninſula; it riſes from two rows of hills, ſomewhat in the form 


of a ſugar-loaf, to a very great height; uſually throws out aſhes | 


twice or thrice a year, ſometimes in ſuch. quantities, that for three 
hundred verſts round the earth is covered with them : a conflagration 
began on the 25th of September, in the year 1737, and continued 
burning a week, with ſuch violence, that the mountain appeared, to 
' thoſe who were fiſhing at ſea, like one red-hot rock; and the flames 
that burſt through ſeveral openings, with a dreadful noiſe, reſembled 
rivers of fire. From the inſide of the mountain were heard thunder- 
ings, crackings, and blowing like the blaſt of the ſtrongeſt bellows, 
ſhaking all the neighbouring country: the nights were moſt terrible: 
but at laſt the conflagration ended, by the mountain's caſting out a 
prodigious quantity of cinders and aſhes, among, which were porous 
ones, and glaſs of various colours. When Captain Clerke failed 
out of the harbours of Saints Peter and Paul, to the northward, an 
eruption of the firſt of theſe yolcanoes was obſerved, being on the 
x5th of June, 1778; before day-light a rumbling noiſe was heard, 
reſembling diſtant hollow _thunder; and when the day broke, the 
decks and ſides of the ſhips were ſeen to be covered with a fine duft 
like emery, near an inch thick, the air at the ſame time continued 
loaded and darkened with this ſubſtance, and toward the mountain, 

which is ſituated to the north of the harbour, was ſo thick and black, 
that the body of the hill could not be diſtinguiſhed. About twelve 
o'clock, and during the afternoon, the exploſions became louder, and 
were followed by ſhowers of cinders, which were in general about 
the ſize of peas, though many were picked up upon the deck larger 
than an hazel nut. Along with the cinders fell ſeveral ſmall ſtones, 
which had undergone no change. from the action of fire, In the 
evening, dreadful thunder and lightning came on, which, with the 
darkneſs of the atmoſphere, aud the ſulphureous ſmell of the air, 
produced, altogether, a moſt awful effect. The ſhips were at that 
time about eight leagues. from the foot of the mountain. The 
writer was informed, on his return, that at the oſtrog of Saints * 
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and Paul, ſtones fell of the ſize of a gooſe's egg. Cook's Third Voyage, 
ju. III. page 234, 285, and 331. 1 ns | 
Captain Cook, on his third voyage, when he had left Nootka 
Sound, and was proceeding northward, arrived at the iſland of Oona- 
laſhka, from which a volcano was ſeen, at the very ſummit of an 
hill, which formed a complete cone, lying in latitude 549 48, lon- 
eitude 164 15 welt, which moſt probably iſſued from the neigh= 
 bouring iſland of Oonemak. _ EX hs | . 
A cluſter of iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, which was fitſt ſeen 
by Quiros, in 1606, next by M. de Bougainville, in 1768, and af- 
terward by Captain Cook, the firſt of whom called what he had diſ- 
covered Sierra del Eſperitu Santo, the next the Archipelago of the 
Great Cyclades, and the laſt, who viſited each ifland, the New He- 
brides, are fituated between the latitudes of 14 29“ and 20 
' 4 ſouth, and between 1669 41/7 and 170% 21/ eaſt longitude; they 
are eighteen in number, and extend one hundred and twenty-five 
leagues in the direction of north, north-weſt, and ſouth-ſouth-eaſt. 
On one of the iſlands,” which is named Tanna, a volcano was ſeen 
from Captain Cook's ſhip, about four miles to the weſtward; which 
was burning with great fury. In the night of the 5th of Auguſt, 
1774, it vomited up vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoke, and the flames 
were ſeen to riſe above the hills which lay between it and the ſhip. 
At every eruption, it made a loud tumbling noiſe, like that of thun- 
der, or the blowing up of large mines. A heavy ſhower of rain, 
which fell at the ſame time, ſeemed to increaſe it; and the wind 
blowing from that quarter, the air was loaded with its afhes, which 
fel! ſo thick, that.every thing was covered with the duſt, It was a 
kind of fine ſand or ſtone, ground or burnt to powder, and was ex- 
ceedingly troubleſome to the eyes. Mr, Forſter, in his botanical 
excurſions on this iſland, ſhot a pigeon, in the craw of which was a 
wild nutmeg; and, on ſhewing it to the natives, one of them pro- 
duced three other nutmegs, which were wrapped in their mace z but 
they could not, or at leaſt did not, point out the tree on which they 
grew. | 5 1 3 
ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. Beſide the volcanoes which are ſtill 
burning, there are innumerable mountains which bear evident marks 
of fire that is now extinct, and has been ſo from the time of the ear- 
leſt traditions: among theſe is the ifolated rock of St. Helena, where 
the inequalities of the ground in its external ſurface are manifeſtly 
the effect of the ſinking of the earth; for the oppoſite ridges, though 
always ſeparated by deep, and ſometimes by broad vallies, are exactly 
lmilar, both in appearance and direction: and that the ſinking of 
the eacth in thoſe parts was cauſed by ſubterraneous fires, is equally 
manifeſt from the ſtones; for ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe in the 
bottom of the vallies, are burnt almoſt to a cinder; in ſome there 
are ſmall bubbles, like thoſe that are ſeen in glaſs which has been 
urged almoſt to fuſion; and ſome, though at ficſt ſight they do not 
appear to have been expoſed to the action of great heat, will be 
| : | found, 
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found, upon a cloſer inſpection, to contain ſmall pieces of extraneou; 
bodies, as, particularly, mundick, which have yielded to the power 
of fire, though it was not ſufficient to alter the appearance of the 
ſtone which contained them. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, Vol. III. 
+ SR 5 
The iſland Fu Go, or Foco, one of the cape VERD IsLAnps, is 
ſizuated in latitude 15% 20“ north: it is much higher than any of the 
reſt, and appears, at ſea, like one continued mountain. In ſailing 
by it, no valleys are to be ſeen, theſe only reſembling gutters, made 
by torrents of rain running down the mountain: but when a perſon 
is on ſhore, near one of theſe ſeeming gutters, he finds that they are 
deep valleys bounded by lofty mountains. | | | 
On the top is a. volcano, which may be ſeen at a great diſtance at 
ſea. It ſometimes caſts forth fragments of rock, of an amazing ſize, 
to a vaſt height, with a :10iſe like that of the loudeſt thunder, and 
ſometimes torrents of flaming brimſtone pour from the peak, like the 
ruſhing of water down a ſteep mountain; after which the inhabitants 
can gather what quantities of that mineral ſubſtance they pleaſe, It 
is not unlike common brimſtone, but is of a much brighter colour, 
and on being burnt, gives a clearer flame. At other times, the vol- 
cano caſts forth ſuch an amazing quantity of aſhes, that the adjacent 
parts are covered, and many goats ſmothered, | 
In LanceroTa and FUERTAVENTURA, two of the Canary Iſlands, 
are many hills that were formerly volcanoes, the tops of which are 
of a ſmall circumference, and are hollow for a little way downward; 
the edges of the tops being uſually narrow and ſharp, and on the 
outſide is generally ſeen a great deal of black duſt, and burnt ſtone, 
like pumice- ſtone, only darker and more ponderous. No eruptions 
have been known to happen for ſeveral ages, except one at Lance- 
rota, which, about fifty years ago, broke out on the ſouth-weſt part 
of the iſland, throwing out ſuch an immenſe quantity of afhes and 
huge ſtones, and with ſo dreadful a noiſe, that many of the. inhabi- 
tants, leaving their houſes, fled to Fuertaventura; but ſome time 
after, finding that thoſe who ventured to ſtay had received no hutt, 
they took courage, and returned. This volcano was near the ſea, 
in a place remote from any habitation. At a ſmall diſtance from it, 
a pillar of ſmoke ifſued from the ſea, and afterward a ſmall pyrami- 
dical rock aroſe, which ſtill continues. This rock was joined to the 
iſland by the matter thrown out of the volcano. The noiſe of the 
eruption was ſo loud, that it was heard at Teneriffe, alchough at the 
diſtance of forty leagues, which was probably occaſioned by the wind 
generally blowing from Lancerota toward that iſland. | 
The iſland of TENERIFFE, another of the Canary Iſlands, On the 
north-weſt {ide of this iſland is the bay of ADEXE, or, as it is pro- 
nounced, Adehe, where large ſhips may anchor. On its north-we 
fide is a haven called GARRACHICA, once the beſt port in the iſland, 
but it was deſtroyed by an earthquake, in the year 1704, which the 
natives call © the year of the earthquakes,” The harbour was * 
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up by the rivers of burning lava that flowed into it from a volcano 
ſo that houſes are now built where ſhips formerly lay at anchor, yet 
yeſſels come here in ſummer. | 2 15 
The above earthquake began on the 24th of December, and, in 
the ſpace of three hours, twenty- nine ſhocks were felt. After this, 
they became ſo violent as to rock all the houſes, and oblige the inha- 
bitants to abandon them. The confternation became univerſal ; and 
the people, with the biſhop at their head, made proceſſions and pub- 
lic prayers in the open fhelds. On. the 31ſt, a great light was ob- 
ſerved on Manja, toward the White Mountains, where the earth 
opening, two volcanoes were formed, that threw up ſuch heaps of 
ſtones, as to raiſe two conſiderable mountains. On the 5th of Ja- 
nuary the ſun was totally obſcured with clouds of ſmoke and flame, 
which continually increaſing, augmented the conſternation and ter- 
ror of the inhabitants. Before night, the whole country, for nine 
miles round, was in flames, by the flowing of the liquid fire with 
the rapidity of a current, into all quarters, from another volcano, 
which opened by at leaſt thirty different vents within the compaſs 0 


half a mile. The horror of this ſcene was greatly increafed by the 


violence of the ſhocks, which never once remitted, but by their force 
entirely overthrew ſeveral houſes, and ſhook others to their very 
foundations; while the wretched inhabitants were again driven, de- 
fenceleſs and diſmayed, into the open fields, where they every mo- 
ment expected to be ſwallowed up by ſome new gulf. The noiſe of 
the volcanoes was heard at the diſtance of twenty leagues, and even - 
there the fea ſhook with ſuch violence as alarmed the mariners, who 
apprehended that the ſhip had ſtruck upon a rock. Meanwhile, a 
torrent of ſulphur and melted ores of different kinds ruſhed from this 
laſt volcano toward Guimar, where the houſes and public buildings 
were thrown down by the violence of the accompanying ſhocks. 
On the 2d of February another volcano broke out, even in the town 
of Guimar, which ſwallowed up a large church. From the 
24th of December to the 2 3d of February, the people were conſtantly 
alarmed by continual ſhocks of earthquakes, and the terrible volca- 
noes that burſt forth in different parts of the iſland. Since that time, 
no earthquake or eruption has happened, but ſmoke continually iſſues 
from near the top of the mountain. Whenever the ſtate of this lava 
ſhall be examined by a naturaliſt poſſeſſing the knowledge and diſ- 
cernment of a Sir William Hamilton, great light is likely to be 
thrown on that important queſtion, what length of time is neceſſary 
to covert volcanic matter into vegetable earth? Wm 
Palma, another of the Canary iſlands, is a high and ſpacious 
mountain, ſteep on all ſides. This is called La Caldera, or the 
Cauldron, from a hollow like that on the Pike of Teneriffe. The 
ſummit is about two leagues in circumference, from which, on the 
nfide, the Cauldron deſcends gradually to the bottom, which is a 
ſpace of about thirty acres. On the declivity of the inſide ſpring 
kveral rivulets, which, joining together at the bottom, iſſue in one 
| | | 2 ſtream 
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ſtream through a paſſage to the outſide of the mountain from 
which this brook deſcends, and having run ſome diſtance, turns 
two ſugar-mills. The water of this ſtream is unwholeſome, on ac- 
count of its mixing with other water of a pernicious quality in 
the Cauldron, all the infide of which abounds with herbage, and is 
covered with palms, pitch-pine, Jaurel, lignum-rhodium, and reta- 
mas, which laſt have in this iſland a yellow bark, and grow to the 
ſize of large trees, but in the others they are only ſhrubs. The 
people here take great care not to let the he- goats ſeed on the leaves 
of the retama, as they imagine thoſe leaves breed a ſtone in the 
bladder, which kills the animal. | | 


EUROPEAN V OLCANOES, 


The moſt conſiderable volcanic mountain in Europe, the hiſtory 
of which is more accurately tranfmitted to us, and its deſolating ef- 
fects more fatally experienced, than any other in the known world, 
is VESUVIUS, in the kingdom of Naples, of which mention is made 
in page 207. 5 5 | 
The fouth and weſt fides of the mountain form very different 

views, being, like the top, covered with black cinders and ſtones, 
Mount Veſuvius, or Veſuvio, as it is called by the Neapolitans, like 
Parnaſſus, has been ſaid to conſiſt of two ſummits, one of which is 
called Somma, but that ſhould rather be confidered as a diſtin 


mountain. That to the ſouthward, or Veſuvius properly fo called, 


only emits fire and ſmoke. The valley between theſe two hills is 


about a mile long, and extremely fertile. Where the ſteepneſs of | 


the aſcent will no longer admit of proceeding on horſeback, a her- 


mit has built a mean dwelling, and ſuch is his fortitude, that Veſu- 


vius muſt rage with uncommon vehemence before he removes his 
3 and, as Dr. Moore ſpeaks of fuch a reſident, as well as 

eyſler, it is probable that the death of one only makes way for the 
introduction of another. i | | 
The eruptions of Mount Veſuvius have been numerous, and ex- 
tremely deſtructive; that which happened in the 79th year of the 
chriſtian æra deſtroyed the opulent and populous cities of Hercula- 


neum and Pompeia, and by it Pliny the naturaliſt loſt his life, A 


particular account of this eruption, as well as of His uncle's calm de- 
portment to the laſt, is given by the younger Pliny, in his letters to 
Tacitus. In 1538, an eruption formed a crater near Pozzicoli, 
which received the name of Monte Nuevo; a few days after the 

formation of which, ſome perſons led by curioſity to look into it, a 

{ſudden exploſion of ſmoke, ſtones, and aſhes, cauſed the death o! 
twenty of thele temerarious examiners. No violent eruption of this 


mountain is recorded from that time until the year 1631, an account 


of which was publiſhed by Antonio Santorelli, g doctor of medicine, 
alſo by the Abbe Braccini. In the eruptions of 79 and 1631, — 
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ſea retreated from the coaſt ; but in the recent eruption in June 1794 
it did not. Another eruption is deſcribed by Valetta, which hap- 
pened in 1707. Biſhop Berkley gives an account of an eruption in 
1717, which happened in the middle of April, In the year 1737 an 
eruption broke out, an account of which was written by Dr. Serao, 
and publiſhed at Naples; another in December, 1760, and January, 
1761; another in 1766 and 1767; and another in 1779: but the 


hte eruption in June 1794, according to Sir William Hamilton, 


aftet thoſe of 79 and 1631, appears to have been the moſt violent 
recorded in hiſtory, and infinitely more alarming than either the 
eruption of 1767 or that of 1779. 

The world is indebted to the Hon. Sir William Hamilton, K. B. 
who has long been the Britiſh Minifter at the court of Naples, for 
the moſt accurate and circumſtantial accounts of Mount Veſuvius. 
This gentleman, in a letter to the late Earl of Morton, then preſident 
of the Royal Society, thus deſcribes an eruption of the mountaig, 
which began 28th March, 1766. * The lava,“ ſays he, began 
to boil over the mouth of the volcano at firſt in one ſtream; and 
ſoon after, dividing itſelf into two, it took its courſe toward Portici. 
It was preceded by a violent exploſion, which cauſed a partial 
earthquake in the neighbourhood of the mountain ; and a ſhower of 
red-hot ſtones and cinders were thrown up to a conſiderable height. 
Immediately upon fight of the Java I left Naples, with a party of my 
countrymen, whom J found as impatient as myſelf to ſatisfy their 
curioſity in examining ſo curious an operation of nature. I paſſed 


the whole night upon the mountain, and obſerved, that though the 


red-hot ſtones were thrown up in much greater numbers, and to a 
more conſiderable height, than before the appearance of the lava, yet 
the report was much leſs conſiderable than ſome days before the 
eruption, The lava ran near a mile in an hour's time, when the 
two branches joined in a hollow on the ſide of the mountain, without 
proceeding farther. TI approached the mouth of the volcano, as near 
as | could with prudence ; the lava had the appearance of a river of 
red-hot and liquid metal, ſuch as we fee in glaſs-houſes, on which 
lay large floating cinders, half lighted, and rolling one over another 
with great precipitation down the ſide of the mountain, forming a 
moſt beautiful and uncommon caſcade; the colour of the fire was 
much paler and more bright the firſt night than the ſubſequent nights, 
when it became of a deep red, probably owing to its having been 
more impregnated with ſulphur at firſt than afterward, In the day- 
time, unleſs you are quite cloſe, the lava has no appearance of fire; 
but a thick white ſmoke marks its courſe. ' On the gift, the Java . 
was not ſo conſiderable as the firſt night, but the red-hot ſtones were 
perfectly tranſparent, ſome of which, I dare ſay of a ton weight, 
mounted at leaſt two hundred feet perpendicular, and fell in or 
near the mouth of a little mountain, that was now formed, by 
tie quantity of aſhes and ſtones, within the great mouth of the 


yolcano,” 
23 | On 
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On the 19th of October, 1767, a more violent eruption began, 
and is reckoned to be the twenty-ſeventh ſince that which, 4h the 
time of Titus, deſtroyed Herculaneum and Pompeia. The ſame 
gentleman obſerves, that the eruption in 1766 continued in ſome de- 
gree till the 10th of December, about nine months in all, yet in that 
pace of time the mountain did not caſt up a third of the quantity of 
lava which it diſgorged in only ſeven days the year following. The 
channels which were formed by the boiling lava, and through which 
it took its courſe down the ſteep part of the mountain, have been 
found to be from two to five or fix feet wide, and ſeven or eight feet 
deep, and the lava ſpread over the valley to be about fiity or ſixty feet 
in breadth. Almoſt during the whole time of the eruption the thun- 
der and lightnings were terrible. Sir William has given a very cu- 
rious account of this eruption, in a letter dated October 1768, from 
his country reſidence at Villa Angelica, to Mr. Maty, ſecretary to 
the Royal Society; this accurate obſerver there relates, that ducing 
the laſt day of the eruption, the aſhes, which fell abungantly upon 
the mountain, were as white almoſt as ſnow ; and the old inhabitants 
of the neighbourhoo!? aſſured the writer, that their change of colour 
certainly indicated that the eruption was ending. 

In Auguſt 1779, another eruption happened, which is circumſtan- 
tially related by the ſame naturaliſt, in a letter to Sir Joſeph Banks, 
Bart. P. R. S. © Since the great eruption of 1767 to 1779, Velu- 
vius had never been free from ſmoke, nor ever many months without 
throwing up red ſcoriæ, which, increaſing to a certain degree, were 
uſually followed by a current of liquid lava, and, except in the erup- 
tion of 1777, thoſe lavas broke out nearly from the ſame ſpot, and 
ran much in the ſame direction, as that of the famous eruption of 
1767. No leſs than nine ſuch eruptions are recorded here ſince the 
| 75 one above-mentioned, and ſome of them very conſiderable, 

he inhabitants of Naples give ſo little attention to Mount Veſuvius, 
although in full view of the greateſt part of it, that many of its erup- 
tions paſs totally unnoticed by at leaſt two-thirds of them.“ Our 
author, watchful of every favourable opportunity, had made hſty-eight 
viſits to the crater, or eruptive abyſs of this mountain, in May 1779, 
the reſult of which he declared to be © that he comprehends very 
little of the wonders which he ſaw in this great laboratory of nature.“ 
In theſe excurſions he was accompanied by Mr. Bowdler of Bath, 
and an intrepid guide named Bartolomeo, whom he calls the Cy- 
clops of Veſuvius.“ To avoid the violent heat which a change of 
wind brought on them, they walked acroſs the burning lava, and 
performed this daring feat without ſuſtaining any other injury than 
What aroſe from the violence of the heat upon their Jegs and feet, 
The cruſt of the lava was fo tough, beſide being loaded with cinders 
and ſcoriz, that the weight of theſe three paſſengers did not make the 
leaſt impreſſion upon it, and its motion was fo ſlow, that they wete, 
not in any danger of loſing their balance and falling down. On the 

5th of Auguſt, 1779, a moſt violent eruption began, which Sir 14 
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liam diſtinctiy obſerved from his villa at Pauſilipo, in the bay of Na- 
ples, about ſix miles diſtant in a direct line. What particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed this eruption was, that it was attended with no tremulous 
motion of the earth, and that an immenſe quantity of ſtones, ſcoriæ, 
and aſhes, were ſhot up, in the midſt of a very white ſmoke, to a 
wonderful height, on the firſt day not leſs than two thouſand feet, 
and on the $th of Auguſt, when its rage was moſt tremendous, our 
accurate obſerver relates, that it mounted, at leaſt, to ten thouſand” 
feet, when it formed a gigantic fountain of fire; and the lava was 
thus diſcharged inftead of pouring down the ſides of the mountain. 
The liquid lava which was thrown up on that day, in its deſcent co- 
vered the whole cone of Veſuvius, part of that of the mountain of 
Somma, and the valley between them: the falling matter, being 
nearly as vivid and inflamed as that which was continually iſſuing 
freſh from the crater, joined with it to form one continued body of 
fire, which could not be leſs than two miles and an half in breadth, 
caſting a heat to the diſtance of at leaſt ſix miles around. At one 
period, the city of Naples was threatened with deſtruction by the 
approach of a cloud highly charged with electric fire, but the wind 
moſt ſeaſonably increaſing from the ſouth- weſt quarter, repelled the 
danger. Sir William Hamilton deſcribes the ſcene produced by this 
eruption, as perhaps more glorious and ſublime than any which had 
ever been viewed before by human eyes; moſt of the many former 
eruptions being ſuppoſed to have been accompanied by earthquakes 
and obſcured by clouds of ſmoke. The next day the fourth fever- fit of 
the mountain came on, about nine o'clock in the morning, and con- 
tinued till ſeven at night. A day of reſt then intervened ; but about 
ſix o'clock on the ſucceeding morning, the fifth and laſt fit came on, 
which ceafed about five in the evening. 5. 
In the direction which the lava took, a hunting ſeat of the King 
of Naples, at Cacciabella, four miles diitant from the crater of Ve- 
ſuyius, in a direct line, was much damaged by the large ſtones and 
heavy ſcoriæ, ſome of which weighed upward of thirty pounds; 
{mall volcanic ftones and cinders were found more than thirty miles 
diſtant, and a ſhower of ſmall aſhes fell at Manfredonia, which is 
diſtant an hundred miles from Naples, and it was calculated, that 


they muſt have travelled thither within the ſhort ſpace of two hours. 


Had the eruption of the 8th continued an hour longer, the town 
of Ottaiano, which is reckoned to contain twelve thouſand inhabi- 
tants, and is ſituated at the foot of Mount Somma, would have ſuf- 
fered a fate exactly ſimilar to that of Pompeia, which was buried 
under the afhes diſchaiged from Veſuvius, juſt one thouſand ſeven 
hundred years before. 25 88 

On the 15th of Auguſt, Sir William Hamilton, accompanied by 
Count Lamberg, the Imperial Miniſter at Naples, viſited thoſe places 
which had ſuffered the moſt ſeverely; when they found, notwith- 
landing a large tract of country was completely covered with a 


ſtratum of the volcanic matter, the vines and fruit-trees entirely 
| | 4 | {tripped 
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ripped of their leaves and fruit, and appearing as quite burnt up, 
yet in two days thoſe very trees, which were apple, pear; peach, and 
apricot, began to bloſſom, the vines had alſo put forth freſh leaves, 
and a luxurious vegetation was reſtored, The number and ſize of 
the ſtones, or rather fragments of lava, which had been thrown out 
was incredible; the largeſt which Sir William meaſured was in cir. 
cumference no leſs than one hundred and eight Engliſh feet, and ſe- 
venteen feet high, being a ſolid block, much vitrified ; in ſome parts 
of it there were large pieces of pure glaſs, of a brown-yellow colour: 
this ſolid maſs was thrown at leaſt a quarter of a mile clear of the 
mouth of the volcano. _ Mis gs gt | 

In November, 1784, a ſlighter eruption began, which continued, 
in ſome degree, till about the 20th of December; but the lava w 
not abundant. By the frequent exploſions of ſcoriæ ang aſhes, 
conſiderable mountain has been formed within the crater, which 
riſen above its rim, and given Veſuvius a new appearance. Philt{c+ 
phical Tranſactions for 1786, Vol. LAV. Part II. page 365, &c. 
Many accounts have been printed at Naples of the tremendous 
eruption in 1794, one by Dr. Scoiti, another by the Abbe Tata, 
but the moſt full and ſatisfactory is that given by Sir William 
Hamilton, who has ſo attentively watched the operations of the 
mountain, and given ſuch able accounts from time to time, that, 
he has been emphatically ſtyled © the natural hiſtorian of Veſuvius.“ 
His account was conveyed in a letter to Sir Joſeph Banks, preſident 
of the Royal Society, and is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Franſac- 
tions. Thoſe who were well verſed in the diagnoſtics of Veſuvius, 
had been led to expect a violent eruption ſome time before it burſt 
forth. - Within the ſpace of two years the crater had been much 
contracted, by the great emiſhon of ſcoriz and aſhes from time to 
time, and which had likewiſe increaſed the height of the volcano, as 
well as nearly filled it up, fo that apprehenſion was excited that it | 
would fall in. The mountain had been remarkably quiet far ſeven 
months, nor did the uſual ſmoke iſſue from its crater, but at times it 
emitted ſmall clouds of ſmoke, that floated in the air in the ſhape of 
little trees. It was remarked by the Father Antonio di Petrizzi, a 
capuchin friar (who has printed an account of the late eruption), from 
his convent cloſe by the unfortunate town of Torre del Greco, that, 
for ſome days preceding this eruption, a thick vapour was ſeen to 
ſurround the mountain, about a quarter of a mile beneath the crater; 
and it was obſerved at the ſame time, that both the ſun and the 
moon frequently appeared of an unuſual reddiſh caſt. The water of 
the great fountain at Torre del Greco began to decreaſe ſome days 
before the eruption; it was neceſlary in all the other wells of the 
town and neighbourhood to lengthen the ropes daily, in order to 
reach the water; and ſome of the wells became quite dry, Eight 
days before the eruption, a man and two boys being in a vineyard 
above Torre del Greco (and preciſely on the ſpot where a — 
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mouth afterward opened, whence the principal torrent of lava which 
geſtroyed the town iſſued), were much alarmed by a ſudden puff of 
ſmoke which came out of the earth cloſe to them, and was attended 
with a ſlight exploſion. | | | 
On the 12th of June, in the morning, there was a violent fall of 
rain, and ſoon after the inhabitants of Reſina, which is ſituated directly 
over the ancient town of Herculaneum, were ſenſible of a rumbling 
ſubterraneous noiſe, which was not heard at Naples. # 
About eleven o'clock at night of the 12th of June, at Naples 
a violent ſhock of an earthquake was felt; the undulatory mo- 
tion was evidently from eaſt to weſt, and appeared to laſt near 
half a minute. The ſky, which had been quite clear, was 
ſoon after covered with black clouds. The inhabitants of the 
towns and villages, which are very numerous at the foot of Ve- 
ſuvius, felt this earthquake {till more forcibly. . The ſhock at firſt 
was from the bottom upward, after which followed the undulation 
from eaſt to weſt, This earthquake extended all over the Compagna' 
Felice; the royal palace at Caſerto, which is fifteen miles from Na- 
ples, and one of the moſt magnificent and ſolid buildings in Europe, 
(the walls being eighteen feet thick) was ſhook in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe great alarm, and all the chamber-bells rang. It was likewiſe. 
much felt at Beneventum, about thirty miles from Naples; and at 
Ariano, in Puglia, which is at a much greater diſtance: both theſe 
towns have been much afflicted with earthquakes. 
On Sunday the 15th of June, after ten o'clock at night, another 
ſhock of an earthquake was felt at Naples, but did not appear to be 
quite ſo violegt as that of the 12th, nor did it laſt fo long; at the 
ſame moment a fountain of bright fire, attended with a very black 
ſmoke and a loud report, was ſeen to iſſue, and riſe to a great height, 
from above the middle of the cone of Veſuvius; ſoon after, another 
of the ſame kind broke out at ſome little diſtance lower down; then, 
as ſuppoſed, by the blowing up of a covered channel full of red-hot 
Java, it had the appearance as if the lava had taken its courſe directly 
up the ſteep cone of the volcano, Freſh fountains ſucceeded one 
another haſtily, and all in a direct line, tending, for about a mile and 
a half down, toward the towns of Reſina and Torre del Greco. 
Sir William Hamilton counted fifteen of them, but he believes there 
were others obſcured by the ſmoke. It is impoſſible that any de- 
ſeription can give an idea of this fiery ſcene, or of the horrid noiſes 
that attended this great operation of nature. It was a mixture of the 
loudeſt thunder, with inceſſant reports, like thoſe from a numerous 
| heavy artillery, accompanied by a continued hollow murmur, like 
that of the roaring of the ocean during a violent ftorm; and, added 
to theſe, was another blowing noiſe, like that of the going up of a 
large flight of ſky-rockets. The frequent falling of the huge ſtones 
and ſcoriæ, which were thrown up to an incredible height from ſome 
of the new mouths, and one of which, having been 2 meaſured 


by the Abbe TO was ten feet high, and thirty-five in circumference, 


contributed 
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contributed undoubtedly to the concuſſion of the earth and air, 
which kept all the houſes at Naples, for: ſeveral. hours, in a conſtant 
tremor, every door and window ſhaking and rattling inceſſantly, and 


the bells ringing. About two o'clock in the morning of the 16th, 


having obſerved that the lavas ran in abundance freely and with 
great velocity, making a confiderable progreſs toward Reſina, the 


town which was firft threatened, and that the fiery vapours which 


had been confined had now free vent, through many parts of a 
crack of more than a mile and a half in length, as was evident 
from the quantity of inflamed matter and black ſmoke which con- 
tinued to iſſue from the new mouths above mentioned without 
any interruption, our narrator concluded that at Naples all dan- 


ger from earthquakes, which had been the greateſt "apprehenſion, 


was now totally removed, and he returned to the former ſtation at 
Naples. | 2 

All this time there was not the ſmalleſt appearance of fire or ſmoke 
from the crater on the ſummit of Veſuvius. 

For ſeveral days, while the volcanic ſtorms of thunder and lightni 
laſted, the inhabitants at the foot of the volcano, both on the lea fide 
and the Somma ſide, were often ſenſtble of a tremor in the earth, as 
well as of the concuſfions in the air, but at Naples only the earth- 
quakes of the 12th and 15th of June were diſtinctly and univerſally 
felt: this fair city could not certainly have reſiſted long; but thoſe 
earthquakes were fortunately of a ſhort duration. Throughout this 


eruption, which continued in force about ten days, the fever of the 
mountain, as has been remarked in former eruptions, ſhewed itſelf 


to be in ſome meaſure periodical, and generally was moſt violent at 
the break of day, at noon, and at midnight. 
About four o'clock in the morning of the 16th, the crater of Ve- 


| ſuvius began to ſhew ſigns of being open, by ſome black ſmoke iſſuing 


out of it; and at day-break another ſmoke, tinged with red, iſſuing 
from an opening near the crater, but on the other ſide of the moun- 
tain, and facing the town of Ottaiano, ſhewed that a new mouth had 
opened there, from which a conſiderable ſtream of lava iſſued, 
and ran with great velocity through a wood, which it burnt ; and 
having run about three miles in a tew hours, it ſtopped before it had 


arrived at the vineyards and cultivated lands. The crater, and all 


the conical part of Veſuvius, were ſoon involved in clouds and dark- 


neſs, and ſo remained for ſeveral days; but above theſe clouds, al- 


though of a great height, freſh columns of ſmoke could frequently be 


diſcerned from the crater, riſing furiouſly ſtill higher, until the whole 


maſs remained in the uſual form of a pine-tree; and in that gigantic 
maſs of heavy clouds the ferilli, or volcanic lightning, was frequently - 
viſible, even in the day-time. About five o'clock in the morning of 
the 16th, it was plainly perceived that the lava which had firſt broke 


out from the ſeveral new mouths on the ſouth ſide of the mountain, 


had reached the fea, and was running into it, having overwhelmed, 
burnt, and deſtroyed the greateſt part ot Torre del Greco, the Jr 
. | | Cipal 
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cipal ſtream of lava having taken its courſe through the centre of the 
towo. It was obſerved from Naples, that when the lava was in the 
vineyards, in its way, to the town, there iſſued often, and in different 
parts of it, a bright pale flame, and very different from the deep red 
of the lava; this was occaſioned by the burning of the trees that 
ſupported the vines. Soon after the beginning of this eruption, aſhes 
ſell thick at the foot of the mountain, all the way from Portici to the 
Torre del Greco; and what is remarkable, although there were not 
at that time any clouds in-the air, except thoſe of ſmoke from the 
mountain, the aſhes were wet, and accompanied with large drops of 
water, which were to the taſte very ſalt; the road, which is paved, 
was as wet as if there had been a heavy ſhower of rain. Thoſe 
aſhes were black and coarſe, like the ſand of the ſea-ſhore, whereas 
thoſe that fell there, and at Naples ſome days aſter, were of a light 
grey colour, and as fine as Spaniſh ſnuff, or powdered. bark. They 
contained many ſaline particles. In the printed account of the late 
eruption by Emanuel Scotti, doctor of phyſic, and profeſſor of philo- 
ſophy in the univerſity of Naples, he ſuppoſes (which appears to be 
highly probable), that the water which accompanied the fall of the 
aſhes at the beginning of the eruption, was produced by the mixture 
of the inflammable and dephlogiſticated air, according to experiments 

made by Dr. Prieſtley and M. Lavoiſier. | 
By the time that the lava had reached the ſea, between five and 
fix o'clock in the morning of the 16th, Veſuvius was ſo completely 
involved in darkneſs, that the violent operation of nature that was 
going on there could not be diſcerned, and fo it remained for ſeveral 
days; but the dreadful noiſe we heard at times, and the red tinge on 
the clouds over the top of the mountain, were evident ſigns of the 
activity of the fire underneath. The lava ran but ſlowly at Torre 
del Greco after it had reached the ſea; and on the 17th of June, in 
the morning, when Sir William Hamilton went in his boat to viſit 
that unfortunate town, its courſe was ſtopped, excepting that at times. 
a little rivulet of liquid fire iſſued from under the ſmoking ſcoriæ into 
the ſea, and cauſed a hiſling noiſe and a white vapour ſmoke; at 
other times, a quantity of large ſcoriæ were puſhed off the ſurface of 
the body of the lava into the ſea, diſcovering that it was red-hot under 
that ſuriace; and even to the 25th of Auguſt the centre of the thick 
eſt part of the lava that covers the town retained its red heat. The 
breadth of the lava that ran into the ſea, and formed a new pro- 
montory there, after having deſtroyed the greateſt part of the town 
of Torre del Greco, having been exactly meaſured by the Duke della 
Torre, was found to be 1204 Engliſh feet. Its height above the ſea is 
twelve feet, and as many feet under water; fo that its whole height is 
tweaty-four feet: it extends into the ſea fix hundred and twenty-ſix 
feet. Sir William Hamilton obſerved. that the ſea-water was boiling 
as in a cauldron, where it had waſhed the foot of this new-formed 
promontory; and although he was at leaſt a hundred yards from it, 
obſerving that the fea ſmoked near his boat, he put his hand into the 
| water, 
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water, which was literally ſcalded; and by this time the boatmen 


obſerved that the pitch from the bottom of the boat was melting faſt, 


and floating on the ſurface of the ſea, and that the boat began to 
lea. The town of Torre del Greco contained about eighteen 
thouſand inhabitants, all of which (except about fifteen, who from 
either age or infirmity could not be moved, and were overwhelmed 
by the Java in their houſes) eſcaped either to Caftel-a-mare, which 
was the ancient Stabiz, or to Naples; but the rapid progreſs of the 
lava was ſuch, after it had altered its courſe from Reſina, which town 
it firſt threatened, and had joined a freſh lava that iſſued from one of 


the new mouths, in a vineyard, about a mile from the town, that it 
ran like a torrent over the town of Torre del Greco, allowing the 


unfortunate inhabitants ſcarcely time to fave their lives; their goods 
and effects were totally abandoned, and indeed ſeveral of the inhabi- 


tants, whoſe houſes had been ſurrounded with lava while they re- 


mained in them, eſcaped from them and ſaved their lives the following 
day, by coming out at the tops of their houſes, and walking over the 
ſcoriæ on the ſurface of the red-hot lava. Five or fix old nuns were 
taken out of a convent in this manner, on the 16th of June, and car- 


ried over the hot lava. | | 


At the time when Sir William Hes landed at Torre del 


Greco, on the 17th, ſome few of its inhabitants were returned, and 
were endeavouring to recover their effects from ſuch houſes as had 


not been thrown down, or were not totally buried under the lava; 
but alas | what was their cruel diſappointment, when they found that 


their houſes had been already broken open, and completely gutted of 


every thing that was valuable: he even ſaw a ſcuffle at the door of 


one houſe, between the proprietors and the robbers who had taken 


poſſeſſion of it. The lava had paſſed over the centre and beſt part 
of the town; no part of the cathedral remained above it, except the 
upper part of a ſquzre brick tower, in which were the bells; and it 


is a curious circumſtance, that thoſe bells, although they were neither 


cracked nor melted, were deprived of their tone as much as if they 
had been cracked, ſuppoſed to be by the action of the acid and vitriolic 
vapours of the lava. Some of the inhabitants of Torre del Greco 
reported, that when the lava firſt entered the ſea, it threw up the 
water to a prodigious height; and particularly when two points of 
lava met and incloſed a pool of water, that then the water was 
thrown up with great violence, and a loud report: they likewiſe ſaid, 
that at this time, as well as the day aſter, a great many boiled fiſh 
were ſeen floating on the ſurface of the ſea; and the fiſhermen could 


not, for many days during the eruption, catch a fiſh within two miles 


of that coaſt, which they had evidently deſerted. 

The general height of the lava during its whole courſe was about 
twelve feet, and in ſome parts not leſs than a mile in breadth, Sir 
William Hamilton walked in the few remaining ſtreets of the town, 
and went on the top of one of the higheſt houſes that was ſtill ſtand- 
ing, although ſurrounded by the lava; he ſaw from it gs 

| : whole 
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whole courſe of the lava, which covered the beſt part of the town; the 
tops of the houſes were juſt viſible here and there in ſome parts, and 
the timbers within {till burning, cauſed a bright flame to iſſue out of 
the ſurſace; in other parts, the ſulphur and ſalts exhaled in a white 
ſmoke from the lava, forming a white or yellow cruſt on the ſcoriæ 
round the ſpots where it iſſued with the greateſt force. He often heard 
little exploſions, and ſaw that they blew up, like little mines, frag- 
ments of the ſcoriæ and aſhes into the air; he ſuppoſed them to have 


| been occaſioned either by rarefied air in confined cellars, or perhaps 


by ſmall portions of gunpowder taking fire, as few in this country 
are without a gun and ſome little portion of gunpowder in their 
houſes, Several barrels of gunpowder that were in a cellar incloſed 
by the lava, were afterward brought off on women's heads, little 
thinking of their danger, over the ſcoriæ of the Java, that was 
red-hot underneath, The heat in the ftreets of the town at the 
time was ſo great as to raiſe the quickſilver in a thermometer to very 
near 100 and cloſe to the hot lava it roſe much higher. 
When Sir William Hamilton returned to Naples, he immediately 
acquainted the government with the depredations which were com- 
mitting on the unhappy ſufferers at Torre del Greco, in conſequence 
of which a body of ſoldiers was ſent directly to their relief by ſea, 
the road by land having been cut off by the lava. The minute aſhes 
continued falling at Naples ; the mountain, totally obſcured by them, 
continued to alarm the people there with repeated loud exploſions ; 
the ſtreets of the city were conſtantly filled with religious and peni- 
tential proceſſions, compoſed. of all claſſes; and nothing was heard, 
in the midſt of darkneſs, but the thunder of the mountain, and 
era pro nobis. The fea wind increaſing, delivered Naples from 
2 aſhes, which it ſcattered over different parts of the Compagna 
elice. * | 

On Wedneſday June 18th, the wind having for a very ſhort ſpace 
of time cleared away the thick cloud from the top of Veſuvius, it 
was perceived that a great part of its crater, particularly on the welt 
ſide, oppoſite Naples, had fallen in, which it probably did about four 
o'clock in the morning of that day, as a violent ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt at that moment at Reſina, and other parts ſituate at 
the foot of the volcano: the crater was ſuppoſed to extend, after the 
| top had fallen in, two miles in circumference ; notwithſtanding 
which, the clouds of ſmoke and aſhes were of ſuch a denſity as to 
appear to have the greateſt difficulty in forcing their paſſage through 
the now widely-extended mouth of Veſuvius. One cloud heaped 
on another, and ſucceeding one another inceſſantly, formed in a few 
hours ſuch a gigantic and elevated column, of the darkeſt hue, over 
the mountain, as ſeemed to threaten Naples with immediate deſtruc- 
tion, having at one time been bent over the city, and appearing to 
be much too maſſive and ponderous to remain long ſuſpended in the 
air; it was, beſide, replete with the ferilli, or volcanic lightning, 
which was ſtconger than common lightning, juſt as Pliny the younger 
ts : | | deſcribes 
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deſcribes it in one of his letters to Tacitus, when be ſays fulgaribus 


illæ et fimiles et majores erant. e 5 | 
| Veſuvius was at this time completely covered, as were all the old 
black lavas, with a thick coat of theſe fine light grey aſhes already 
fallen, which gave it a cold and horrid appearance; and in compa- 
riſon of the above-mentioned enormous maſs of clouds, which roſe 
many miles above the mountain, it appeared like a mole-hill, al- 
though the perpendicular height of Veſuvius from the level of the ſea 
is more than three thouſand fix hundred feet. Sir William Hamilton 
ſuppoſes that the moſt elevated part of the cloud was, in perpendicular 
height above the ſummit of the mountain, twenty-five miles, which 
1s only ten miles within the ſuppoſed extent of the atmoſphere, 
See page 79. „ 6 {2s N 
Naples ſeemed to be in danger of being buried under the aſhes of 
the volcano, juſt as the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeia were in 
the year 79. Happily for the city, a ſtrong wind aroſe from the ſea, 
which impelled this vaſt column of ſmoke and aſhes, fo abundantly 
charged with ferilli, or the elaſtic fluid, to the eaſtward, and it be- 
came ftationary over the mountain of Somma, and gradually fell on 
the towns ſituated at the foot of that mountain, and very extenſively 
over the Compagna Felice, ſpreading darkneſs and horror over that 
fine country. | | WES. 

The ftorms of thunder and lightning, attended at times with heavy 
falls of rain and aſhes, cauſing the moſt deſtructive torrents of water 
and glutinous mud, mixed with huge ſtones, and trees torn up by the 

roots, continued more or leſs to afflict the inhabitants on both ſides 
of the volcano until the 7th of July, when the laſt torrent deſtroyed 
many hundred acres of cultivated land, between the towns of Torte 
del Greco and Torre dell' Annunziata. Some of theſe torrents, both 
on the ſea ſide and the Somma fide of the mountain, came down with 
a horrid ruſhing noiſe; and ſome of them, after having-forced their 
way through the narrow gullies of the mountain, roſe to the height 
of more than twenty feet, and were near half a mile in extent. The 
mud of which the torrents were compoſed, being a kind of natural 
mortar, has completely caſed up, and ruined for the preſent, ſome 
thouſand acres of rich vineyards ; for it ſoon becomes fo hard, that 
nothing leſs than a pick-axe can break it up: but hereafter the ſoil 
may be greatly improved by the quantity of ſaline particles that the 
aſhes from this eruption evidently contain. A gentleman of the Bri- 
_ tiſh factory at Naples, having filled a plate with the aſhes that had 
fallen on his balcony during the eruption, and ſowed ſome peas in 
them, they came up the third day, and continued to grow much faſter 
than is uſual in the beſt common garden ſoil. - 
On the 3oth of June, Sir William Hamilton aſcended the moun- 
tain. The crater of Veſuvius, except at ſhort intervals, had been 
continually obſcured by the volcanic clouds ever ſince the ih, and 
was ſo that day, with frequent flaſhes of lightning playing in thoſe 
clouds, and attended as uſual with a noiſe like thunder; and the 4s 
"Ns | £5 
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aſhes continued to fall on Veſuvius, but fill more on the mountain 
of Somma. He went up the uſual way by Reſina, attended by his 


old Cicerone of the mountain, Bartolomeo Pumo, with whom he 
has been ſixty eight times on the. higheſt point of Veſuvius. He 
' obſerved, in his way through the village of Reſina, that many of the 
ſtones of the pavement had been looſened, and were deranged by 
the earthquakes, particularly by that of the 18th, which Pan, the 
falling in of the crater of the volcano, and which had been ſo violent 
as to throw many people down, and obliged all the inhabitants of 
Reſina to quit their houſes haſtily, and to which they did not dare 
return for two days. The leaves of all the vines were burat by the 
aſhes that had fallen on them, and many of the vines themſelves bu- 
ried under the aſhes, and great branches of the trees that ſupported 
them had been torn off by their weight. In ſhort, nothing but ruin 
and deſolation was to be ſeen. The aſhes at the foot of the mountain 
were about ten or twelve inches thick on the ſurface of the earth, 
but in proportion as they aſcended their depth increaſed to ſeveral 
feet, not leſs than nine dr ten in ſome parts; ſo that the ſurface of 
the old rugged lavas, that before was almoſt impracticable, was nov 
become a perfect plain, over which they walked with the great 
eaſe, The aſhes were of a light grey colour, and exceedingly# fine, 
ſo that by the footſteps being marked on them, as on ſnow, they 


learnt that three ſmall parties had been up before them. They ſaw 


likewiſe the trace of a fox, that appeared to have been quite bewil- 
dered, to judge from the many turns he had made. Even the traces 
of jizards, and other little animals, and of inſects, were viſible on 
theſe fine aſhes. They aſcended to the ſpot whence the lava of the 


15th firſt iſſued, and followed the courſe of it, which was ſtill very 


hot (although covered with ſuch a thick coat of aſhes), quite down 
to the ſea at Torre del Greco, which is more than five miles. A 


pair of boots, to which Sir William Hamilton had for the purpoſe 


added a new and thick ſole, were burnt through on this expedition. 
t was not poſſible to get up to the great crater of Veſuvius, nor had 
any one at that time attempted it. "The horrid chaſms that exiſt 
from the ſpot where the late eruption firft took place, in a ſtraight 
line for near two miles toward the ſea, cannot be imagined. The 


formed vallies more than two hundred feet deep, and from half to a 


mile wide; and where the fountains of fiery matter exiſted during 
the eruption, are little mountains with deep craters. Ten thouſand 
men, in as many years, could not make ſuch an alteration on the face 


of Veſuvius, as has been made by Nature in the ſhort ſpace of five 
hours, Except the exhalations of ſulphureous and vitriolic vapours, 


which broke out from different ſpots of the line above mentioned, 
and tinged the ſurface of the aſhes and ſcoriæ in thoſe parts with ei- 
ther a.deep or pale yellow, with a reddiſh ochre colour, or a bright 


white, and in ſome parts with a deep green and azure blue (fo that. 
the whole together had the effect of an iris), all around had the ap- 


Pearance of a ſandy deſert, They went on the top of ſeven of "ue 
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moſt conſiderable of the new-formed mountains, and looked into 


their craters, ſome of which appeared to be little ſhort of half 
a mile in circumference; and although the exterior perpendicu- 
Jar height of any of them did not exceed two hundred feet, the depth 
of their inverted cone within was three times as great. It would not 
have been poſſible for them to have breathed on theſe new mountains 


near their craters, if they had not taken the precaution of tying a 


doubled handkerchief over their mouths and noſtrils; and even with 
that precaution they could not long reſiſt, the fumes of the vitriolic 
acid, which were ſo exceedingly penetrating, and of ſuch a ſuffocat- 
ing quality. h 1 1 = | . 
wo or three days after they had been there, one of the new 


mouths, into which they had looked, ſuddenly made a great exploſion 


of ſtones, ſmoke, and aſhes, which would certainly have proved fatal 
to any one who might unfortunately have been there at the time of 
the exploſion. The 15th of Auguſt, Sir William Hamilton ſaw a 

ſudden exploſion of ſmoke and aſhes thrown to an extreme height 
out of the great crater of Veſuvius, that muſt have deſtroyed any one 
within half a mile of it; and yet on the 19th of July a party not 
only had viſited that crater, but had deſcended a hundred and ſeventy 
feet within it. One of Sir William Hamilton's ſervants, employed 
in collecting ſulphur, or ſal- ammoniac, which cryſtallizes near the 
fumaroli, as they are called there (and which are the ſpots whence 
the hot vapour iſſues out of the freſh lavas), found, to his great ſur- 
priſe, an exceeding cold wind iſſue from a fiſſure very near the hot 

fumaroli, upon his legs; Sir William put his hand to the ſpot, and 
found the ſame ; but it did not ſurpriſe him, as before on Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, on the mountain of Somma, on Mount Etna, and in the 
iſland of Iſchia, he had met with, on particular ſpots, the like cur- 
rents of extreme cold air iſſuing from beneath the ancient lavas, and 
which, being conſtant to thoſe ſpots, are known by the name. of ven- 
toroli. The rich vineyards belonging to the Torre de] Greco, and 
which produced the wine called Lacrima Chriſti, have been buried, 
and are totally deſtroyed by this Java, conſiſted of more than three 
thouſand acres ; but the deſtruction of the vineyards by the torrents 
of mud and water, at the foot. of the mountain of Somma, is much 


more extenſive, | | | | 
Sir William Hamilton viſited that part of the country eaſtward 


alſo a few days after he had been on Veſuvius. The firſt ſigns of a 


torrent that he met with, was near the village of the Madonna dell' 


Arco, and he paſſed ſeveral others, one near Trochia, and two near 


the town of Somma, were the molt conſiderable, and not leſs than a 
quarter of a mile in breadth; and he was affured, that they were, 
when they poured down from the mountain of Somma, from twenty 
to thirty feet high; it was a liquid glutinous mud, compoſed of ſco- 
riæ, aſhes, ſtones (ſome of which ot an enormous fize), mixed with 
trees that had been torn up by the roots. Such torrents were irre- 
ſiſtible, and carried all before them; houſes, walls, trees, and, as 

| | | Fe they 


they told him, not leſs than four thouſand ſheep and other cattle had 
been ſwept off by the ſeveral torrents on that fide of the mountain. 
At Somma a team of eight oxen, that were drawing a large timber 
tree, had been ſwept away, and never were more heard o. 

The Abbe Tata, in his printed account of this eruption, has given 
a good idea of the abundance, the great weight, and the glutinous 
quality of theſe aſhes, when he ſays, that having taken a branch 
rom a fig-tree ſtill ſtanding, near the town of Somma, on which 
were only fix leaves, and two little unripe figs, and having weighed 
it with the aſhes attached to it, he found it to be thirty-one ounces; 
when having waſhed off the volcanic matter, it ſcarcely weighed 
three ounees + . pipe ts | 
Sir William Hamilton ſaw ſeveral houſes on the road in his way 
to the town of Somma with their roots beaten in by the weight of 
the aſhes. In the town of Somma he found four churches and about 
ſeventy houſes without roofs, and full of aſhes. The great damage 
on this fide of the mountain by the fall of the aſhes and the torrents, 
happened on the 18th, 1gth, and 20th of June, and on the 12th of 
July. Only three lives were reported to have been loſt at Somma, 
by the fall of a houſe. The 19th the aſhes fell fo thick at Somma, 
that unleſs a perſon. kept in motion, he was ſoon fixed to the 
ground by them. This fall of aſhes was accompanied alſo with 
loud reports, and frequent flaſhes of the volcanic lightning, ſo that, 
ſurrounded by fo many horrors, it was impoſſible for the inhabitants 
to remain in the town, and they all fled; the darkneſs was ſuch, al- 
though it was mid-day, that, even with the help of torches, it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to keep in the high road; in ſhort, what they de- 
ſcribed was exaCtly what Pliny the younger and his mother had ex- 
perienced at Miſenum, during the eruption of Veſuvius, in the reign 
of Titus, according to his ſecond letter to Tacitus on that ſubject. 
The majority of the people there were convinced that the torrents of 
mud and water that had done them ſo much miſchief came out of the 
crater of Veſuvius, and that they were compoſed of fea water; but 
there cannot be any doubt of thoſe floods having been occaſioned by 
the ſudden diſſolution of watery clouds mixed with aſhes, the air per- 
haps having been too much rarefied to ſupport them; and when 
ſuch clouds broke, and fell heavily on Veſuvius, the water not being 
able to penetrate as uſual into the pores of the earth, which were 
then filled up with the fine aſhes. of a bituminous and oily quality, 
nor having free acceſs to the channels which uſually carried it off, ac- 
cumulated in pools, and mixing with more aſhes, roſe to a great 
height, and at length forced its way through new channels, and came 
down in torrents over countries where it was leaſt expected, and 
ſpread itſelf over the fertile lands at the foot of the mountain. | 

The 24d of July, one of the new craters, which is the neareſt. to 
the town of Torte del Greco, threw up both fire and ſmoke, which 
circumſtance, added to that of the lava's retaining its heat much 
longer than uſual, ſeemed to indicate that there might till be ſome 
fermentation under that part of the volcano, The lava in cooling often 
| | | : cracks, 
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cracks, and cauſes a loud exploſion, juſt as the ice does in the Gla- 
ciers in Swiſſerland; ſuch reports were frequently heard at the 
Torre del Greco; and they often ſaw a vapour iſſue from the body 
of the lava, and taking fire in air, fall like thoſe meteors vulgarly 
called falling ſtars. | | | 
Felice extended itſelf, and varied, according to the prevailing winds, 
On the 19th of June it was ſo dark at Caſerta, which is fifteen 
miles from Naples, as to oblige the inhabitants to light candles to 
mid-day; and one day during the eruption, the darkneſs ſpread over 
Beneventum, which is thirty miles from Veſuvius. | 
The Archbiſhop of Taranto, in a letter dated from that city 
the 18th of June, ſaid, ** We are involved in a thick cloud of 
minute volcanic aſhes, and we imagine that there muſt be a great 
eruption either of Mount Ætna or of Stromboli.” The Biſhop did 
not dream of their having proceeded from Veſuvius, which is about 
two hundred and fifty miles from Taranto. | | 
Near Sienna, in the Tuſcan ſtate, about eighteen hours after the 
commencement of the eruption of Veſuvius on the 15th of June, the 
Earl of Briſtol, Biſhop of Derry, in a letter to Sir William Hamilton, 
dated from Sienna, July 12, 1794, ſaid, © In the midſt of a moſt 
violent thunder-ſtorm, about a dozen ſtones, of various weights and 
_ dimenſions, fell at the feet of different people, men, women, and 
Children; the ſtones are of a quality not found in any part of the 
Sienneſe territory: they fell about eighteen hours after the enormous 
eruption of Veſuvius, which.circumſtance leaves a choice of difficul- 
ties in the ſolution of this extraordinary phænomenon: either theſe 
ſtones have been generated in this igneous maſs of clouds, which 
produced ſuch unuſual thunder, or, which is equally incredible, they 
were thrown from Veſuvius, at a diſtance of at leaſt two hundred and 
fifty miles; judge then of its parabola.” His lordſhip alſo ſent a 


piece of one of the largeſt ſtones, which when entire weighed upward . 
of five pounds; Sir William Hamilton ſaw another that had been 


ſent to Naples entire, which weighed about one pound, The outſide 
of every ſtone that was found and had been aſcertained to have fallen 
from the cloud near Sienna was evidently freſhly vitrified, and was 
black, giving every ſign of having paſſed through an extreme heat; 
when broken, the inſide was of a light grey colour, mixed with black 

ſpots, and ſome ſhining particles, which the learned decided upon to 


be pyrites, and therefore it cannot be a lava, or they would have 


been decompoſed. Stones of the fame nature, at leaſt as far as the 
eye can judge of them, are frequently found on Mount Veſuvius. 
Sir William Hamilton, in his anſwer to this letter, mentioned to his 
Lordſhip an idea that ſtruck him. As we have proofs during the late 
eruption,” ſays he, of a quantity of aſhes of Veſuvius having been 
carried to a greater diſtance than where the ſtones fell in the Sienneſe 
territory, and, mixing with a ftormy cloud, have been collected toge- 
ther, juſt as hailſtones are ſometimes formed into lumps of ice, 3 


The darkneſs occaſioned by the fall of the aſhes in the Campagna 
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ſhape they fall; and might not the exterior vitrification of thoſe 
lumps of accumulated and hardened volcanic matter have been occa- 
ſioned by the action of the electric fluid on them? The celebrated 
Father Ambrogio Soldani, profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity 
of Sienna, has decided that thoſe ſtones were generated in the air in- 
dependently of volcanic affiſtance.” _ F bs 
Until after the 7th of July, when the laſt cloud broke over Veſu- 
vius, and formed a tremendous torrent of mud, which took its courſe 
acroſs the great road between Torre del Greco and the Torre dell” 
Annunziata, and deftroyed many vineyards, the late eruption could 
not be ſaid to have finiſhed,, although the force of it was over the 
22d of June, from which time the crater was uſually viſible. The 
power of attraction in mountains is well known; but whether the 
attractive power of a volcanic mountain be greater than that of any 
other mountain, is a queſtion : but during this eruption every watery 
cloud was evidently attracted by Veſuvius, and the ſudden diſſolution 
of thoſe clouds, left ſuch marks of their deſtructive power on the face 
of the country, all round the baſis of the volcano, as will not ſoon 
be eraſed. © Since the mouth of Veſuvius became enlarged, I have 
ſeen,” ſays Sir William Hamilton, “ a great cloud paſſing over it, 
and which not only was attracted, but was ſucked in, and diſap- 
peared in a moment.“ | | „ | 
On the 15th of June, the night of the great eruption, the corks 
which ſupported the nets of the tunny fiſhery off Portici, and which 
uſually float upon the ſurface of the fea, were ſuddenly drawn under 
water, and remained ſo for a ſhort ſpace of time, which plainly. 
ſhewed, either that there muſt then have been a ſwell in the ſea, or 
a depreſſion or finking of the earth under it. | | 
After every violent eruption of Mount Veſuvius, damage is ſuſ- 
tained by a mephitic vapour, which coming from under the ancient 
lavas, inſinuates itfelf into low places, ſuch as the cellars and wells of 
the houſes ſituate at the foot of the volcano, "Theſe occaſional va- 
pours, which are there called mefete, are of the ſame quality as that 
permanent one in the Grotto del Cani, near the lake of Agnano, and 
which has been proved to be chiefly fixed air. (See page 146.) The va- 
pours that in the volcanic language of this country are called ſumaroli, are 
of another nature, and iſſue from ſpots all over the freſh and hot la- 
vas, while they are cooling; they are ſulphureous and ſuffocating z 
ſo much ſo, that often the birds that are flying over them are over- 
powered, and fall down dead; of which many examples occurred 
during this eruption, particularly of woad- pigeons, that were found 
dead on the lava. Theſe vapours depoſit a cruſt of ſulphur, or falts, 
particularly of ſal-ammoniac, on the ſcoriæ of the lava through 
which they paſs; and the ſmall cryſtals of which they are compoſed 
are often tinged with a deep or pale yellow, with a bright red like 
cinnabar, and ſometimes with green, or an azure blue. Since the 
late eruption, many pieces of the ſcoriz of the freſh lava have been 
ound powdered with a lucid ſubſtance, exactly like the brighteſt _ 


el or iron filings, SIR 
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The firſt appearance of the mofete, after the late eruption, was on 
the 17th of June, when a peaſant going with an afs to his vineyard, 
a little above the village of Reſina, in a narrow hollow way, the aſs 
dropped down, and ſeemed to be expiring; the peaſant was ſoon 
ſenſible of the mephitic vapour himſelf, and well knowing its fatal 
effects, dragged the animal out of its influence, and it ſoon recovered, 
From that time theſe vapours greatly increaſed, and extended them- 
| ſelves. Many cellars and wells, all the way from Portici to Torre 
dell' Annunziata, were greatly affected by them. This heavy va- 
pour, when expoſed to the open air, did not riſe much more than a 
foot above the ſurface of the earth; but when it gets into a confined 
place, like a cellar or well, it riſes. and fills them, as any other fluid 
would do: having filled a well, it riſes above it about a foot high, 
and then bending over, falls to the earth, on which it ſpreads, always 
preſerving its uſual level. Wherever this vapour iſſues, a wavering 
in the air is perceptible, like that which is produced by the burning 
of charcoal; and when it iſſues from a fiſſure near any plants or ve- 
getables, the leaves of thoſe plants are ſeen to move, as if they were 
agitated by a gentle wind. It is extraordinary, that although there 
does not appear to be any poiſonous quality in this vapour, which in 
every reſpec reſembles fixed air, it ſhould prove fo very fatal to the 
vineyards, ſome thouſand actes of which have been deſtroyed by it 
fince the late eruption; when it penetrates to the roots of the vines, 
It dries them up, and kills the plant. A peaſant in the neighbour- 
hood of Reſina having ſuffered by the mofete, which deftroyed his 
vineyards in the year 1767, and having obſerved then that the yapour 
followed the laws of all fluids, made a narrow deep ditch all round 
his vineyard, which communicated with ancient lavas, and alſo to a 
deep cavern under one of them; the conſequence of his well-reaſoned 
operation was, that although ſurrounded by theſe noxious vapours, 
which lay conſtantly at the bottom of his ditch, they never entered 
his vineyard, and his vines continued in a flouriſhing ſtate, while 
thoſe of his neighbours were periſhing. Upward of thirteen hundred 
hares, and many pheaſants and partridges, overtaken by this vapour, 
were found dead within the King's chaſes' in the neighbourhood of 
Veſuvius, and alſo many domeftic cats, who in their purſuit after this 
game fell victims to the mofzte. | | OHSS. =p,» 
Even to the 24th of Auguſt, under the ſpot where the ancient 
town of Stabiæ was ſituated, and within a mile of Naples, the moſt: 
was found to continue very active; for a lad falling by accident into 
a well which was dry, but full of the mephitic vapour, was immedi- 
_ ately ſuffocated, whilſt he received no kind of hurt from the fall; 
and Sir William Hamilton is of opinion that the elder Pliny loft his 
life by the ſame ſort of mephitic vapours, on the very ſame ſpot. 
A ſhoal of fiſh, of ſeveral hundred weight, having been obſerve! 
by ſome fiſhermen at Reſina in great agitation on the ſurface of the 
ſea, near ſome rocks of an ancient lava that had run into the ſea, they 
ſurrounded them with their nets, and took them all with eaſe, and 
afterward diſcovered that they had been ſtunned by the mephitic va- 
EY. SS ; . pour, 
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pour, which at that time iſſued forcibly from underneath the ancient 
lava, into the fea, During the force of the late eruption the fiſh to- 
tally abandoned the coaſt from Portici to the Torre dell' Annunziata, 
and the fiſhermen could not take one in their nets nearer the ſhore 
than two miles. The divers there who fiſh for the ancini (which are 
called ſea-eggs) and other ſhell-faſh, for the ſpace of a mile from 


that ſhore, ſince the eruption, found all the fiſh dead in their ſhells, 


as they ſuppoſed, either from the heat of the ſand at the bottom of 
the ſea, or, from poiſonous vapours. The divers at Naples complained 
of their finding alſo many of theſe ſhell-fiſh, or as they are' called 
there in general terms, fruiti di mare, dead in their ſhells. 

Such. are the inſtances of the wonderful chemical operation of 
nature that has lately been exhibited ! The mofere, or fixed air va- 
pours, muſt certainly have been generated by the action of the vitri- 
olic acid upon the calcareous earth, as both abound in Veſuvius. 


The ſublimations, which are viſibly operating by the chymiſtry of 


nature all along the courſe of the laſt lava that ran from Veſuvius, 
and particularly in and about the new mouths that have been formed 
by the late eruption on the flanks. of the volcano, having been ana- 
lyzed by Signor Domenico Tomaſo, an ingenious chymiſt of Naples, 


have been found to be chiefly: ſal-ammoniac, mixed with a ſmall 


quantity of the calx of iron, Many hundred- weight of the Veſuvian 
ſal- ammoniac have been collected on the mountain ſince the late 
eruption by the peaſants, and ſold at Naples to the refiners of metals, 
The late ſufferers at Torre del Greco, although the King offere 
them a more ſecure ſpot. to rebuild their town on, ate obſtinately 
employed in rebuilding it on the late and ſtill ſmoking lava that covers 
their former habitations; and there does not appear to be any ſitua- 
tion more expoſed to the numerous dangers that muſt attend the 
neighbourhood of an active volcano than that of Torre del Greco. 
It was totally deſtroyed in 1631, and in the year 1737 a dreadful 
lava ran within a few yards of one of the gates of the town, and now 
over the middle of it: nevertheleſs, ſuch is the attachment of the in- 
habitants to their native ſpot, although the danger to which they are 
expoſed is ſo imminent, that of eighteen thouſand, not one gave his 
vote to abandon it. 241 | 2151, rel 9s 
Notwithſtanding the variety of dangers to which this part of Italy 
in general is expoſed, yet the population at the foot of Mount Veſus 
vius is very great; and Sir William Hamilton ſays, from Naples to 
Caſtel-a-mare, about fifteen miles, houſes are ſo thickly ſpread as to 


form nearly one continued ftreet, and on the Somma (the north- 


eaſtern) ſide of the volcano, the towns and villages are ſcarcely a 
mile from each other, ſo that for thirty miles, which is the extent 
of the baſis of mounts Veſuvius and Somma, the population may be 
2 more numerous than that of any ſpot of a like extent in 
urope. 13 5 : 
«© Upon the whole,” ſays Sir William Hamilton, “having read 


every account of the former eruptions of Mount Veſuvius, I am well 


„ | convinced, 
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convinced, that this eruption was by far the moſt violent that has 
been recorded after the two great eruptions of 79 and 1631, which 
were undoubtedly ſtill more violent and deſtructive. The ſame 
phenomena attended the laſt eruption as the two above mentioned, 
but on a leſs ſcale, and without the circumſtance of the ſea having 
retired from the coaſt.”  - EVE 
- Mr. Addiſon aſcended to the top, or crater, when the mountain 
was in a ſtate of tranquillity, and thus deſcribes the inward cavity, 
as it then appeared. Having, with much difficulty, conquered the 
laſt hill, he and his companions ſaw in the midſt of it the mouth of 
Veſuvius, which went ſhelving down on all ſides above a hundred 
yards deep; the mouth itſelf ſeeming perfectly round, and about 
three or four hundred yards in diameter. This vaſt bollow was ge- 
nerally filled with ſmoke, but having the advantage of the wind, they 
had a very diſtinct ſight of it.“ — doh 9, 
Dr. Moore afcended to the top, and remarks the raſh daring which 
young Engliſh travellers too commonly ſhew in emulating who ſhall 
advance neareſt to the brink of the dreadful gulf; but this ſpirit was 
effectually damped by a large maſs of earth falling in, not many mi- 
nutes after ſeveral of his company had ſtood upon it, fo that their 
eſcape was moſt ſignal and awful. In May 1783, Sir William Ha- 
milton vifited the top of the mountain, and then the crater was 
more than two hundred and fifty feet deep, and its fides nearly per- 
pendicular. | 748 | 
„„ Though Mount Veſuvius,” ſays Keyſler, „often fills the 
neighbouring country with terror, yet, as few things in nature are ſo 
abſolutely noxious as not to produce ſome good, even this raging 
volcano, by its ſulphureous and nitrous manure, and the heat of its 
ſubterraneous fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon. fertility 
of the country about it, and the profuſion of fruit, herbage, &c. with 
which it is every where covered“. ur | 
M. Condamine aſſerts, that the pavement of Rome is compoſed of 
_ the lava which has been diſgorged from Veſuvius, as well as the 
pavement of the greater part of the ancient Roman highways; the 
Appian highway, which till ſubſiſts, and makes a part of the high 
road from Rome to Naples, is entirely compoſed of it. He goes on 
to ſay, that the foundation of the houſes in the ſubterranean city of 
Herculaneum, built more than two thouſand years ago, is pure lava. 
which proves that Veſuvius was a volcanic mountain long before that 
firſt eruption which hiſtory relates. All the mountains and hills in 
the environs! of Naples, the ſame author afferts to be nothing more 
than a maſs of various ſorts of matter vomited forth by volcanoes 
which no longer exiſt, and at a period anterior to hiſtory, He like- 
wiſe conſiders the Appennines as a chain of volcanoes, like that of 
the Cordilleras of Peru and Chili, which run, from north to ſouth, 
the whole length of South America, a great number of which are 
either extinguiſhed or ſmothered, but ſeveral ſtill remain actually 
burning. Lazzaro Moro, a Venetian writer, publiſhed a book =” 
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the year 1740, in which he aſſerted, that all iſlands and mountains, 
wherein are found marine bodies, and of courſe the continents which 


| ſerve as baſes to vaſt mountains, have all fprung out of the boſom of 
the deep by the efforts of ſubterranean fires; and the Canon Recu- 


pero, whom Mr. Brydone calls © the hiſtoriographer of Mount 


Etna,” argues from the preſent appearance of a vaſt ſtratum of lava 
which was diſcharged from Mount Etna about two thouſand years 
2g0, ſpoken of by Diodorus Siculus, and on which vegetation has 
but begun to take place, and from the ſtate of feven diſtin ſtrata of 
lava, moſt of which are covered with a thick bed of rich earth, the 
immenſe diſtance of time ſince the eruption happened which formed 
the lowelt of thoſe lavas. If,“ ſays the Canon, “we may be al- 
lowed to reaſon by analogy,. the lower ſtratum flowed from the 
mountain at leaſt fourteen thouſand years ago.” The preſent Biſhop 
of Landaff (Dr. Watſon), in his Apology for Chriſtianity, obſerves, 
in anſwer to this, among other arguments, that the time neceſſary for 
converting lava into fertile fields muſt be very different, according to 
the different conſiſtencies of the lavas, and their different fituations, 
with reſpect to elevation or depreſhon, to their being expoſed to 
winds, rains, and other circumſtances ; juſt as the time in which the 
heaps of iron flag, which reſembles lava, are covered with verdure, 
is different at different furnaces, according to the nature of the flag 
and ſituation of the furnace; and he produces an inftance of ſeven 
different lavas, with interjacent ſtrata of vegetable earth, which have 
flowed from Mount Veſuvius in a ſpace of time ſomewhat leſs than 
ſeventeen hundred years, and which preve, that a ſtratum of Java 
may be covered with vegetable ſoil in about two hundred and fifty 
years, inſtead of requiring two thouſand for the purpoſe; and in ſup- 
Wy this he quotes Sir William Hamilton's remarks on the ſoil of 
aples, publiſhed in the fixty-firſt volume of the Philoſophical 
TranſaQtions. | | e 
Mount TNA, on the iſland of Sicily, has been a volcano for 
many ages. Its eruptions have been very violent, and vaſt quantities 
of matter have been diſcharged from its bowels. Homer, however, 
when ſpeaking of this mountain, takes no notice of its fiery erup- 
tions, whence it may be inferred, that its volcanic properties are 
poſterior to his age. Thucydides is the moſt early writer who ſpeaks 
of eruptions from this mountain, and he enumerates three, at the 
concluſion of his third book; the laſt of theſe happened in the ſpring 
of the year 424 before Chriſt, another fifty years earlier, but to the 
firſt he aſſigns no date. Pindar compoſed an ode, in the 78th Olym- 
iad, about four or five years after the ſecond eruption mentioned by 
hucydides, in which he deſcribes that ſcene, and retains the ridi- 
culous notion held by the ancients, that Jupiter had buried the giants 
under Mount Etna, and that their ſtruggling to get looſe was the 
cauſe of its eruptions. (1 Pyth. Ode, Dec. V.] Lucretius has 
ſpoken philoſophically concerning the cauſes which produced them, 
in his ſixth book, from line 680, SN the year 1669 a violent erup- 
_ ' 
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tion broke out, which continued fifty-four days, and the lava, in its 
courſe, overwhelmed fourteen towns and villages, deftroying three 
or four thouſand inhabitants. At that time the city of Catana eſcaped 
without much injury, but it was entirely overwhelmed twenty-four 
years afterward by a moſt tremendous earthquake, which was felt all 
over Sicily, at Malta, and on the continent of Italy. Ninety-three 
thouſand inhabitants were killed, and fifteen or ſixteen towns over- 
whelmed. Since that time there have been three remarkable erup- 
tions of Mount Ætna, one in 1753, another in 1755, and a third in 
1783. In the ſecond eruption it raged with exceſſive fury; and the 
damage ſuſtained by the laſt has been eſtimated at forty thouſand 
Sicilian crowns. The lava took a direction toward Palermo, through 
the richeſt and beſt cultivated part of the iſland. oy 3 | 
IckLAN D. Though this iſland is ſeated fo far to the north, earth- 
quakes and volcanoes are more known here than in many countries 
which are ſituated in much warmer climates : the former have ſeveral 
times laid the country deſolate, particularly in the years 17 34, 1752, 
and 1755, when at the ſame time fiery eruptions broke out of the 
earth, and produced very fatal confequences. Many of the ſnowy 
mountains have alſo gradually become volcanoes, particularly the 
mountains of MAyvain, Kattlegia, and Hecla, the firſt of which was a 
violent volcano between the years 1730 and 1740, the ſecond in 
17563 but the latter is beſt known, eſpecially to foreigners, It is 
in the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, not far from the ſea. This 
mountain has frequently ſent forth flames, and a torrent of burning 
matter. The inhabitants imagine this to be the place where the 
ſouls of the damned are tormented, ** And indeed,” ſays Dr. Van 
Troil, “I am not ſurpriſed that a people ſo much inclined, to ſuper- 
ſtition as the Icelanders are, imagine this to be the entrance of hell; 
for which reaſon they ſeldom paſs one of theſe openings without 
ſpitting into it, or, as they ſay, uti fandens mun, into the devil's 
mouth,” . | e 
Its eruptions have been very frequent, eſpecially in 1693 and 1766, 
when they were moſt dreadful, and occaſioned terrible devaſtations, 
the aſhes being thrown all round the iſland to the diſtance of a hun- 
dred and eighty Engliſh miles; and when Dr. Van Trail viſited it 
in 1779, the people of the neighbourhood believed it would ſoon 
burſt out again. This mountain takes up four hours to aſcend from 
Its foot to its ſummit; and on the north-weſt fide is a vaſt chaſm, 
reaching from the top almoſt o the bottom; and it is remarkable, 
that while flames and ignited matter iflued from this chaſm, the huge 
maſſes of ice and ſnow, with which the other fide was covered, were 
not melted, though the heat within the mountain was ſo intenſe as 
to calcine large ſtones and other ſubſtances, . | 
Dr. Van Froil, who viſited Iceland to obſerve its natural curioſt- 
ties, deſcribes a part of the iſland as having been laid waſte, to an 
extent of between ſixty and ſeventy Engliſh miles, by the lava which 
had been diſcharged, This lava is called Gerde and Hualey- re- 3 
5 | from 
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from hrinna, to flow. The ſame traveller afterward viſited the crater 
of Mount Hecla, he and his company being the firſt who had ever 
reached the ſummit of this celebrated volcano. He deſcribes the 
mountain as ſomething above five thouſand feet high, ſeparated at che 
top into three points, of which that in the middle is the higheſt, 
There have been different craters through which the burning matter 
has been at different times diſcharged. Though there was no erup- 
tion at that time, yet there were ſufficient. proofs of its burning in- 
wardly, for on the upper part there were ſpots which were covered 
with ſnow to the depth of four or five inches, whilſt other ſpots were 
obſerved without any ſnow at all; and on the higheſt peint, where 
Fahrenheit's thermometer was at 249 in the air, it roſe to 153? 
when it was ſet down on the ground; and in ſome little holes it 
was fo hot, that the obſervation could not be purſued with a fmall 
pocket thermometer, | | ms 
It has been already obſerved that there are five mountains in the 
kingdom of Mexico which have at different times diſcharged volcanic 
matter: one, called by the Spaniards Volcan d'Orizaba, and by Cla- 
vigero Pojaubtecatl, began to ſead forth ſmoke in the year 1545, and 
continued its emiſſions for twenty years, when it ceaſed, and has not 
ſince renewed them. This mountain riſes the higheſt of any in 
Mexico; Thomas Gage ſays it is as high as the higheſt Alps. It is 


ninety miles eaſt of the city of Mexico, its top is always covered 


with ſnow, and its ſides adorned with large cedar, pine, and 
other trees of valuable wood, which render its appearance very 
beautiful. | . | apt bod 
The Popocatepec and Iztaccibuati, called by the Spaniards Sierra 
Nevada, which are not far diſtant from each other, and within 
thirty-three miles of Mexico, to the ſouth-eaſt, are very high moun- 
| tains. The former, during the time of the Mexican kings, emitted 
flames. It is ſaid, by Clavigero, to have a crater more than half a 
mile wide. In the laſt century, great quantities of aſhes were diſ- 
charged from it, which over ſpread the neighbouring country; ſince 
which its eruptions have entirely ceaſed. Iztaccibuati likewiſe has 
at times been volcanic. Both theſe mountains have their tops co- 
vered with perpetual ſnow, in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply the city 
of Mexico and the adjacent country, for forty miles round, with that 
article in great abundance, for the tables of the wealthy. | 
Thomas Gage ſays Popocatapec fignifies “ a hill of ſmoke,” and 
that Cortes ſent a party of Spaniards to endeavour to aſcend its ſums, 
mit, which two of them, more daring than their companions, effected; 
the crater he deſcribes to have been half a league in circumference. 
Survey of the Meſt Indies, page 69, folio edition. by 
In the WEST IN DIEs, on the iſland of Guadaloupe, is a hill called 
La SOUFRIERE, or the Mountain of Sulphur, which riſes to a great 
height; the top of it is bare, nothing growing upon it but fern, and 
ſome ſorry ſhrubs laden with moſs; but it affords a fine view of 
Dominica, Mariagalante, Martinico, Montſerrat, Nevis, and — 
| | Other 
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bother neighbouring iſlands. Upon the higheſt part is a rugged plat- 
ſorm, covered with burnt ſtones of all ſizes; and from ſeveral clefts 


and chinks iſſue ſmoke. On the eaſt ſide are two mouths, which 


open into a pit of ſulphur, one of which is an oval hole of about an 


hundred feet in its greateſt diameter, out of which alſo frequently 
ariſe thick clouds of black ſmoke, accompanied with ſparks of fire. 
The negroes who ſel] brimſtone fetch it from this mountain. About 
two hundred paces below the loweſt of theſe mouths are three pools 
of very hot water, four or five paces fiom one another: the water of 
the largeſt is very dark coloured, and ſmells like that in a ſmith's 
forge: the ſecond is whitiſh, and has the tafte of alum : the third is 
blue, and has a vitriolic taſte. Here are alſo ſeveral ſmall fprings, 
which, uniting their ſtreams, form ſeveral torrents. The middle 
and bottom of this burning mountain are extremely different from 
the top of it, being covered with tall trees and herbage, watered 
by 3 of rivulets, and cultivated with the utmoſt care and 
induſtry. | | | 

On * iſſand of ST. LuciE, or ST. Luci, are ſome high and 
craggy mountains, which bear evident marks of volcanoes; in one 
deep valley there are feveral ponds, the water of which boils up in a 
very powerful manner. The ftreams that iſſue from it retain their 
heat at the diſtance of three miles from their ſource, = 

In Sour AMERICA, Coor Axt became a volcano about the 
time when the Spaniards fii{t arrived in that country, A new erup- 
tion happened in 1743, which had been for ſome days preceded by a 
continual interior rumbling noiſe; after which an aperture was made 
in its ſummit,” as alſo three others near the middle of its declivity z 
theſe parts, when the eruption commenced, were buried under pro- 
digious maſſes of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtances which were cj-Ced 


being mingled with a confiderable quantity of ſnow and ice, melting 


amidft the flames, were carried down with ſuch amazing rapidity, 


that the plain from Callo to Latacunga was overflowed, and all the 


houſes, with their wretched inhabitants, were ſwept away in one ge- 
neral and inſtantaneous deſtruction. The river of Latacunga was 
the receptacle of this dreadful flood, till becoming ſwollen above its 
banks, the torrent rolled over the adjacent country, continuing to 
ſweep away houſes and cattle, and rendered the land near the town 
of the ſame name as the river one vaſt lake. Here, however, the 
inhabitants had ſufficient warning to ſave their lives by flight, and 
retreated to a more elevated ſpot, at ſome diſtance. During three 
days the volcano ejected cinders, while torrents of lava, with melted 
ice and ſnow, poured down the ſides of the mountain. The eruption 
continued for ſeveral days longer, accompanied with terrible roarings 
of the wind, ruſhing through the crateis which had been opened. 


At length all was quiet, and neither ſmoke nor fire were to be ſeen; 


until,, in May; 1744, the flames forced a paſſage through ſeveral 
other parts on the ſides of the mountain; ſo that in clear nights, the 
flames being reflected by the tranſparent ice, exhibited a very oy 
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and beautiful illumination. On the 13th of November following, 
it ejected ſuch prodigious quantities of fire and lava, that an in- 
undation equal to the former ſoon enſued, and the inhabitants 
of * town of Latacunga, for ſome time, gave themſelves over 
for loſk, | 2 | no 
The moſt ſouthern mountain of the Cordilleras is that of Mcas, 
or SANGAY, which is of a prodigious height, and the far greateſt 
part of it is covered with ſnow ; yet from its ſummit iſſues a continual 
fire, attended with exploſions which are plainly heard at forty leagues 
_ diſtance, The country adjacent to this volcano is entirely barren, 

being covered with cinders ejected from its mouth. In this moun- 
tain riſes the river Sangay, which, being joined by the Upano, forms 
the Payra, a large river which diſcharges itſelf into the Maragnon, 
or river of Amazons, | 3 ö 


NHMands which have ſuddenly riſen out of the Sea, 
Beſide the convulſions of nature diſplayed in volcanoes, other 
operations are carried on below the fathomleſs depths of the ſea, the 
nature of which can only be conjectured of by the effects produced 
nor is it more aſtoniſhing that inflammable ſubſtances ſhould be 
found beneath the bottom of the ſea, than at ſimilar depths on land, 
and that there the impetuous force of fire ſhould cauſe the impriſoned 
air to expand, and by its mighty force drive the earth at the bottom 
of the ſea above its ſurface. "Theſe marine volcanoes are not ſo - 
frequent, or at leaſt do not ſo often come within the reach of human 
_ obſervation, as thoſe on land, but ſtupendous may be the operations 
carried-on which never throw up matter to ſuch an extent as man's 
| Ingenuity enables him to reach by fathoming, : 
Many inſtances have occurred, both in ancient and modern times, 
of iſlands being formed in the midſt of the ſea, and. their appearance 
has always been preceded by violent agitations of the ſurrounding 
waters, accompanied with dreadful noiſes, and, in ſome inſtances, 
with fiery eruptions from the new- formed iflands, which are com- 
poſed of various ſubſtances, but frequently intermixed with a conſi- 
derable quantity of volcanic lava. Such iſlands remain for ages bar- 
ren, but in a long courſe of time become abundantly fruitful, It is 
obvious to inquire, whether ſprings are found on ſuch new-created 
ſpots, when the convulſions which gave them birth have ſubſided ; 
but on that point it is probable that no certain information has been 
obtained, as it does not appear that any naturaliſt has viſited them 
for the purpoſe of recording their properties. | 
Among the writers of antiquity who have tranſmitted accounts of 
Hands which have thus ſuddenly ſtarted up to the aſtoniſhed ſpecta- 
tor, Seneca aſſerts, that in his time, the iſland of Theraſea was ſeen 
to riſe in that manner, by ſome mariners who were ſailing near the 
point of its aſcent. Pliny gives a yet more wonderful account; for 
he ſays, that in the Mediterranean Sea, thirteen iſlands appeared at 
Tn | | | once 
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once emerging from the ſea, the cauſe of which he aſcribes rather to 
the retiring of the waters, than to any ſubterraneous energy; but he 
ſpeaks of the iſland Hiera, near to that of Thereſea, as formed by 
ſubterraneous exploſions, and enumerates ſeveral others as derived 
from a ſimilar origin, in one of which, he ſays, that fiſh were found 
in great abundance, and that whoever ate of them died ſoon after. 
ACROTERI 1s an iſland famous in natural hiſtory, and is ſituated 
in latitude 369 north, longitude 269 eaſt; it ſeems to be compoſed 
of pumice-ſtone, encruſted. with a ſurface, of fertile earth, and the 
ancients repreſent it as riſing, in a violent earthquake, out of the ſea, 
Four other iſlands had the ſame origin, and yet the ſea is here of ſuch 
a depth as to be unfathomable by any ſounding line. Theſe aroſe 
at different times; the firſt long before the commencement of the 
chriſtian ra, another in the firſt century, a third in the eighth, and 
a fourth in 1573. Another ifland aroſe in the years 1707 and 1708, 
between this iſland and Great Cammeni, The reader will not be 
diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a particular account of this extraordinary 
' phznomenon. Fea | VVV 11 
On the 23d of May, 170%, after an earthquake that happened the 
night before, the laſt- mentioned iſland was diſcovered early in the 
morning by ſome ſeamen, who, taking it for a wreck, rowed imme- 
diately toward it; but finding rocks and earth inſtead of the remains 
of a ſhip, haſted back, ard ipread the news. of what they had ſeen in 
Santorini. How great ſoever the apprehenſions of the inhabitants 
were at the firſt ſight, their ſurpriſe ſoon abated, and in a few. days, 
ſeeing no appearance of fire or ſmoke, ſome of them ventured. to land 
on the new iſland. Their curioſity led them from rock to rock, 
where they found a kind of white ftone that. cut like bread, which 
ijt nearly reſembled in its form, colour, and conſiſtence. They alſo 
found many oyſters ſticking to the rocks; but while they were em- 
ployed in gathering them, the ifland. moved and. ſhook under their 
feet, upon W ich they ran with precipitation to their boats. With 
theſe motions and tremblings the ifland increaſed, not only in height, 
but in length and breadth; yet ſometimes while it was raiſed and 
extended on one fide, it ſunk and diminiſhed on the other. Our 
author obſerved a rock to rite out of the ſea, forty or. fifty paces from 
the iſland, which having continued four days, funk, and appeared no 
more; but ſeveral others appeared and diſappeared alternately, till at 
laſt they remained fixed and unmoved. In the mean time the. co- 
Jour of the ſurrounding ſea was changed: at firſt it was of a light 
green, then reddiſh, and afterward of a-pale yellow, accompanied 
with a noiſome ſtench, which ſpread itſelf over part of Santorini. 
On the 16th of July the ſmoke firſt appeared, not indeed from the 
iſland, but from a ridge of black ſtones which ſuddenly roſe about 
fixty paces from it, where the depth of the ſea was unfathomable. 
Thus there were two ſeparate iſlands, one called the Mhiie, and the 
other the Black Jland, from their different appearances. This 
thick ſmoke was of a whitiſh colour, - like that of a lis: Fila, | 
| 5 | = an 
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and was Carried by the wind to Santorini, where it penetrated the 
houſes of the inhabitants. ee e 55 
In the night between the 19th and 20th of July, flames began to 
iſſue with the ſmoke, to the great terror of the inhabitants of Santo- 
rini, eſpecially thoſe of the caftle of Scaro, who were not above a 
mile and a half diſtant from the burning iſland, which now increaſed 
very faſt, large rocks daily ſpringing up, which ſometimes added to 
its length, and ſometimes to its breadth. | The ſmoke alſo increaſed, 
and there being no wind, it aſcended ſo high as to be ſeen at Candia, 
and other diftant iſlands. During the night ic reſembled a column 
of fire fifteen or twenty feet high, and the ſea was then covered with 
a a ſcurfor froth, in ſome places reddiſh, and in others yellowiſh, from 
which proceeded ſuch a ſtench, that the inhabitants throughout the 
whole iſland of Santorini burnt perfumes in their houſes, and made 
; fires in the ſtreets, to prevent infection. This, indeed, did not laſt 
above a day or two, for a ſtrong gale of wind diſperſed the froth, 
but drove the ſmoke upon the vineyards of Santorini, by which the 
grapes, in one night, were parched up and deſtroyed. This ſmoke 
alſo cauſed violent head-achs, attended with retchings. | 
On the ziſt of July, the ſea ſmoked and bubbled in two different 
places near the iſland, where the water formed a perfect circle, and 
looked like oil when ready to boil. This continued above a month, 
during which many fiſh were found dead on the ſhore of Santorini. 
The following night a dull hollow noiſe was heard, like the diſtant 
report of ſeveral cannon, which was inſtantly followed by flames of 
fire, ſhooting up to a great height in the air, where they ſuddenly 
diſappeared. The next day the ſame hollow ſound was ſeveral times 
heard, and ſucceeded by a blackiſh ſmoke, which, notwithſtanding a 
freſh gale blew at that time, roſe up in the form of a column to 
a prodigious height, and would probably in the night have appeared 
as if on fre. | s 5 
On the 7th of Auguſt the noiſe was different; it reſembled that 
of large ftones thrown all together into a deep well. This noiſe 
having laſted ſome days, was ſucceeded by another much louder, ſo 
nearly reſembling thunder as hardly to be diſtinguiſned from three or 
four real claps that happened at the fame time. | 
On the 21ſt, the fire and ſmoke very conſiderably diminiſhed; but 
the next morning they broke out with greater fury than before. 
| The fmoke was red, and very thick, and the heat was fo intenſe, that 
all round the iſland the fea ſmoked and bubbled in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner. At night, our author viewing with a teleſcope a large furnace 
upon the highett part of the-iſland, diſcovered ſixty ſmaller openings 
or funnels, all emitting a very bright flame; and he imagined there 
might be as many more on the other fide of the great volcano. On 
the 23d of Auguſt, in the morning, the iſland was much higher than 
the day before, and its breadth was increaſed by a chain of rocks 
ſprung up in the night almoſt fifty feet above the water. The ſea 
was alſo again covered with reddiſh froth, which always appeared _ 5 
| — 
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the iſland received any conſiderable additions, and occaſioned an in- 
tolerable ſtench, till it was diſperſed by the wind and the motion of 
the waves. | 3 . 
On the 5th of September, the fire opened another vent at the ex- 
tremity of the Black Iſiand, from which it iſſued for ſeveral days, during 
which but little was diſcharged from the large furnace : and from this 
new paſſage the aſtoniſhed ſpectators beheld the fire dart up three ſe- 
veral times to a vaſt height, reſembling fo many prodigious ſky-rockets 
of a glowing lively red. The following night the ſubterraneous fire 
made a terrible noiſe, and immediately after a thouſand ſheaves of 
fire flew up into the air, where, breaking and diſperſing, they fell like 
a ſhower of ſtars upon the iſland, which appeared all in a blaze, pre- 
ſenting to the amazed ſpectators at once a moſt dreadful and beauti- 
ful illumination, To theſe natural fire-works ſucceeded a kind of 
meteor, which for ſome time hung over the caſtle of Scaro, which 
is ſeated on a high rock in the iſland of Santorini, a meteor not unlike 
a fiery ſword, and which ſerved to increaſe the conſternation of the 
inhabitants, | | 
On the ꝙth of September the 7/h:te and Black Iſlands united, after 
which the weſtern end of the iſland daily increaſed. There were 
now only four openings that emitted flames, which iſſued forth with 
great impetuoſity, ſometimes attended with a noiſe like that of a large 
organ pipe, and ſometimes like the howling of wild beaſts. On the 
' 22th, the ſubterraneous noiſe became much augmented, having never 
been fo frequent or ſo dreadful as on that and the following day. 
The burſts of this ſubterranean thunder, like a general diſcharge of 
the artillery of an army, were repeated ten or twelve times within 
twenty-four hours, and immediately after each clap the large furnace 
threw up- huge red-hot ſtones, which fell into the ſea at a great 
diſtance. Theſe claps were always followed by a thick ſmoke, 
which ſpread clouds of aſhes over the fea and the neighbouring 
iſlands. | | BIN 
On the 18th of September, an earthquake was felt at Santorini, 
but did no great damage, though it conſiderably enlarged the burning 
iſland, and in ſeveral new places gave vent to the fire and ſmoke. 
The claps were alſo more terrible than ever, and in the midſt of a 
thick ſmoke that appeared like a mountain, were ſeen and heard large 
pieces of rock, thrown up with as much noiſe and force as balls 
from the mouth of a cannon, which afterward fell upon the iſland, 
or into the ſea, One of the ſmall neighbouring iſlands was ſeveral 
times covered with theſe fiery ſtones, which being thinly cruſted over 
with ſulphur, gave a bright light, and continued burning till that 
was conſumed, | | | A 
On the 21ſt, after a dreadful clap of ſubterraneous thunder, very 
great lightnings enſued, and at the ſame inſtant the new iſland was ſo 
violently ſhaken, that part of the great furnace came tumbling down, 
end huge burning rocks were thrown to the diſtance of two miles 


and upward, This ſeemed to be the laſt effort of the volcano, and 
h | = 
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to have exhauſted the combuſtible matter, as all was quiet for ſeveral 
days after. But on the 25th the fire broke out again with till 
greater fury, and among the claps was one ſo terrible, that the 
churches of Santorini were ſoon filled with crowds of people, expect- 
ing every moment would be their laſt; and the caſtle and town of 
Scaro ſuffered ſuch a ſhock, that the doors and windows of the houſes 
flew open. The volcano continued to rage during the remaining 
part of the year; and in the month of January, 1708, the large fur- 
nace, without one day's intermiſſion, threw out ſtones and flames, at 
| leaſt once or twice, but generally five or fix times a day. 

On the 1oth of February, in the morning, a pretty ſtrong earth- 
quake was felt at Santorini, which the inhabitants conſidered as a 
prelude to greater commotions in the burning iſland; nor were they 
deceived; for ſoon after the fire and ſmoke iſſued in prodigious 
quantities, the claps like thunder were redoubled, and nothing ap- 
peared but objects of horror and confuſion ; rocks of an amazing ſize 
were raiſed up to a great height above the water, and the ſea raged 
and boiled to ſuch a degree, that it occaſioned great confternation. 
The ſubterraneous bellowings were heard without intermiſſion, and 
ſometimes in leſs than a quarter of an hour there were fix or ſeven 
eruptions from the large furnace. The noiſe of the repeated claps, 
the quantity of huge ſtones that flew about on every ſide, the houſes 
tottering to their very foundations, and the fire, which now appeared 
in open day, ſurpaſſed all that had hitherto happened, and formed a 
ſcene aſtoniſhing beyond deſcription. 1 | Z 

The 15th of April was rendered remarkable by the number and 
violence of the bellowings and eruptions, by one of which near a 
hundred Jarge ſtones were thrown up all + e into the air, and 
fell again into the ſea at about two miles diftance, From this time 
to the 23d of May, which might be called the anniverſary of the 
birth of the new iſland, things continued much in the ſame ſtate; 
but afterward the fire and ſmoke by degrees ſubſided, and the ſubtet- 
raneous thunders became lels terrible. | „ 

On the 15th of July, 1709, our author, accompanied by the 
Romiſh Biſhop of Santorini, and ſome other eccleſiaſtics, hired a boat 
to take a near view of the iſland. They made directly toward it on 
that fide where the ſea did not bubble, but where it ſmoked very 
much. Being got into this vapour, they felt a cloſe ſuffocating heat, 
and found the water very hot; upon which they directed their courſe 
toward a part of the ifland at the fartheſt diſtance from the large fur- 
nace. The fires, which ſtil] continued to burn, and the boiling of 
the ſea, obliged them to take a great compaſs, and yet they felt the 
air about them very hot and ſultry, Having encompaſſed the iſland, 
and ſurveyed it carefully from an adjacent one, they judged it to be 
two bundred feet above the ſea, about a mile broad, and five miles in 
circumference; but not being thoroughly fatisfied, they reſolved to 
attempt to land, and accordingly rowed toward that part of the iſland 
where they perceived neither fire nor ſmoke; but when they had got 
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within a hundred yards of it, the great furnace diſcharged itſelf with 
Its uſual fury, and the wind blew upon them a thick ſmoke and a 
ſhower of aſhes, which obliged them to quit their deſign. Having 
retired a little, they let down a plummet, with a line ninety-five fa- 
thoms long, but it was too ſhort to reach the bottom. On their re- 
turn to Santorini, they obſerved that the heat of the water had 
melted moſt of the pitch from their boat, which was therefore grown 
Py leaky. | . . 
From this time until the 15th of Auguſt, when our author leſt 
Santorini, the fire, ſmoke, and noiſe, remained very moderate; and, 
by the accounts that he received from that place for ſeveral years 
after, it appears that the iſland ſtill increaſed, but that the fire and 
ſubterraneous noiſes were much abated ; and as the travellers who 
Have fince viſited the Levant give no account of its burning, it. has 
doubtleſs long ſince ceaſed. | 5 
Strange as this account may appear, it is allowed to be unqueſti- 
onably true; and, indeed, this is not the only inſtance, in modern 
times, of iſlands riſen from the bottom of the ſea; we have an ac- 
count of one ſuch in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. V. page 197, 
near the Azores, thus raiſed by ſubterraneous fires, in the year 1720. 
This happened in the beginning of December, 1720. Inthe night 
a violent earthquake was felt on the iſland of Tercera, and the next 
morning the top of a new iſland appeared, which ejected a huge co- 
lumn of ſmoke. The pilot of a ſhip, who attempted to approach it, 
ſounded on one fide of the new-formed iſland, with a line of faxty 
ſathoms, but could find no bottom. On the oppoſite ſide, the fea 
was deeply tinged with various colours, white, blue, and green, and 
was very ſhallow. This iſland was larger on its firſt appearance 
than at ſome diſtance of time after, and at length ſunk in ſuch a 
manner as to be now only juſt above the level of the ſea. 1 
Upon this extraordinary production of nature the narrator remarks 
as follows. „ | | . 
« What can be more ſurpriſing than to ſee fire not only break 
out of the bowels of the earth, but alſo to make itſelf a paſſage 
through the waters of the ſea! What can be more extraordinary or 
foreign to our common notions of things, than to ſee the bottom of 
the ſea riſe up into a mountain above the water, and become fo firm 
an iſland as to be able to reſiſt the violence of the greateſt ſtorms ! 
I know that ſubterraneous fires, when pent in a narrow paſlage, are 
able to raiſe up a maſs of earth as large as an iſland; but that this 
ſhould be done in ſo regular and exact a manner that the water of the 
ſea ſhould not be able to penetrate and extinguiſh thoſe fires ; and, 
after having been extinguiſhed, that the maſs of earth ſhould not fall 
down, or fink again with its own weight, but ſtill remain in a man- 
ner ſuſpended over the great arch below ! This is what to me ſeems 
more ſurpriſing than any thing that has been related of Mount Etna, 
Veſuvius, or any other volcano.” | - | 
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Tag cauſes which produce theſe appearances of nature, of which 
ſeveral exiſt in various parts of Europe, remained unknown to natura- 
lifts until within a few years ſince, but they are now conſidered as cryſ- 
tallizations-or concretions of a particular kind, and generated imme- 
diately from an igneous fluid. Sir John Strange, who was the Britiſh 
conſul at Venice, and reſided there many years, has given an account 
of two groups of priſmatic baſaltine columns, commonly known by 
the name of Grant's Cauſeways, and other volcanic concretions in the 
Venetian ftate, which is printed in the Philoſephical Tranſadtions for 
1775, Vol. LMV. Part J. | | | SS, 

One is a hill called Monte Roſſo, about ſeven miles diſtant from 
Padua, nearly ſouth, in the Venetian ſtate, and a mile to the weſt 
of Abano, where ate the celebrated hot baths of that name (ſee 
page 163). It conſiſts of a natural range of priſmatic columns, of 
different ſhapes and ſizes, which are placed in a direction nearly per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and parallel to each other, much reſem- . 
bling that part of the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland called the Organs. 

Another baſaltine hill, called 7! JZonte del Diavols, or the Deuil's 
Hill, is near San Giovanni Illarione, in the Venetian ſtate, and Ve- 
roneſc diſtrict, about ten miles neacly north-weſt of Vicenza. Theſe 
priſmatic columns appear to be ranged in an oblique poſition, along 
the ſide of the hill, not unlike a part of the Giant's Cauſeway. 
The ſyſtematic mineralogiſts in general aſſign the ſame common ori- 
gin to moſt lapideous folids, which they ſuppoſe to be generated from 
an aqueous fluid; in whatever manner; therefore, the priſmatic bo- 
dies in queſtion are claſſed upon ſuch a principle, no adequate idea 
can thence be aſcertained concerning their origin, which ſeems ma- 
nifeſtly different. | 1 | Ls 

Baſaltine cryſtallizations, and other regularly-figured volcanic 
groups, have been diſcovered by the ſame gentleman in Auvergne and 
Velay, which mountains occupy the lower ſkirts of the Alps on the 
north fide of Lombardy, and are partly volcanic and partly of 
limeſtone, | „ | 

A gentleman of Brecknock, in South Wales, informed Sir John 
Strange, that at the top of the mountain of Cader Iris, there are 
prodigious quantities of priſmatic baſaltine columns, which are to- 
tally different from the rocks about them, ſome of theſe columns 
have been brought from Cader Iris to T owen. . | 

The iſland of STAFFA, one of the Hebrides, is a ſpot remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed in the natural hiſtory of the globe. What we 
knew concerning it was obtained by the aſſiduous reſearches of Sir 
Joſeph Banks, who viſited it in the year 1773, except a flight men- 
tion which is made of it by Buchanan; but Mr. Pennant has fince 
ſpoken of it. Staffa lies on the weſt coaſt of Mull; its greateſt 
| — 8 length 
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length is about an Engliſh mile, and its breadth about half a mile, 
At high water it is divided into two unequal parts, or iſlands, the 
ſmalleſt of which is called in Erſe, Bro-fha-la. Here are formed a 
vaſt number of ſtupendous baſaltic pillars of the nature of the Grant's 
cauſeway in Ireland, every ſtone is regularly formed into a certain 
number of ſides and angles; the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland is the 
ſeat of the moſt remarkable pillars; the whole of that end of the 
iſland being ſupported by ranges of theſe, chiefly above fifty feet high, 
which ſtand in regular colonnades, according as the bays or points 
of land are formed: theſe reſt upon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed 
rock: above theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to the foil or ſurface 
of the iſland, varies in thickneſs, as the ifland forms into hills or 
vallies. Here is 2 vaſt cave, known by the name of Fingal's cave, 
called in Erſe, Fiuhn, whom the tranſlator of Offian's works has call- 
ed Fingal. This cave is three hundred and ſcventy-one feet long 
from its entrance, fifty three feet broad at the entrance, and twenty 
at the farther end; one hundred and ſeventeen feet high at the mouth, 
and ſeventy at the farther end. The tide flows into it, and at high 
water it is eighteen feet deep at its mouth, and nine at its extremity, 
This cave is ſpoken of by Sir Joſeph Banks as in his opinion the 
moſt magnificent that has ever been deſcribed by travellers. '** The 
mind,” ſays he, can hardly form an idea more magnificent than 
ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on each fide by ranges of columns, and 
roofed by the bottoms of thoſe which have been broken off in order 
to form it: between the angles of which a yellow italagmitic matter 
has exuded, which ſerves to define the angles preciſely ; and at the 
ſams time to vary the colour with a great deal of elegance. To ren- 
der this cave more agreeable, the whole is lighted from without, fo 
that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen at the entrance. The 

air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, is per- 
fectly dry and wholeſome, entirely free from the damp vapours with 
which natural caverns generally abound.” The ſtratum on this 
iſland is rough on its ſurface, and has often large lumps of ſtone 
ſticking in it, as if half immerſed; itſelf, when broken, is compoſed 
of a thouſand heterogeneous parts, which together have very much 
the appearance of Lava. The pillars on this iſland are now known 
to be a genuine maſs of Beſaltes, or Giant's Cauſeway, but in moſt 
reſpects ſuperior to the Iriſh in grandeur. Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 
Vol. II. page 299—307. „%% Oy 

In the county of Antrim, in Ireland, is the GianT's CAUSEwAx, 
a ſurprifing ſtructure of ſtones, extending a great way into the lea, 
where the ſame work ſeems to have been begun on the oppoſite 
more of Scotland. This ſtupendous cauſeway: was ſuppoſed to be 
the work of the giants, undertaken in order to form a communication 
between Ireland and Scotland. Nor is it at all wonderful that ſuch 
_ 2a ſuppoſition ſhould obtain credit among the vulgar ; ſince; though 

it is a work far above human ſtrength, yet it has the greateſt appear- 
ance of art. The ſea - cliffs are very high in the place where the 
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cauſeway begins; and what is commonly called the cauſeway is a 
low head, extending from the foot of the cliffs, like a mole, into the 
ſea, This head, when conſidered attentively, ſeems a ſtupendous 
production of art; and Dr. Pococke, who was Biſhop of Offory, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, informs us that he meaſured the 
moſt weſterly point at high water, to the diſtance of three hundred 
and fixty feet from the cliff; but was told that at low water it ex- 
tended ſixty feet farther upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. 
Upon meaſuring the eaſtern point, he found it five hundred and 
forty feet from the cliff, and ſaw as much more of it as of the other, 
where it winds to the eaſt, and is, like that, loſt in the water, 
The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars of all angular ſhapes, from 
three ſides to eight, The eaſtern point, where it joins the rock, 
terminates in a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of 
pillars, ſome of which are thirty-three feet four inches high. Each 
pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones lying one upon another, from 
ſix inches to about a foot in thickneſs; and what is very ſurpriſing, 
ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex that their prominences are nes - 
quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge which holds them 
together with the greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on the 
other ſide, and fitting, in the moſt exact manner, the convexity of 
the upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two 
feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt gf 
which ſeparate very eaſily, and one may walk upon the tops of the 
pillars as far as the edge of the water. | 

But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary curioſity, 
the cliffs themſelves being till more ſurpriſing. From the bottom, 
which is of black ſtone, to the height of about ſixty feet, they are 
divided at equal diftances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles: 
a cement, about four inches in thickneſs; upon this there 1s another 
ſtratum of the ſame black ſtone, with a ſtratum five inches thick of 
the red. Over this is another ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the 
ſame manner; then a ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, and 
above that a ſtratum of upright pillars; above theſe pillars lies ano- 
ther ſtratum of black ſtone twenty feet high; and, above this again, 
another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in ſome places to the tops of 
the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others again above it, where 
they are called the chimnies. The face of theſe cliffs extends about 
three Engliſh miles. | | 

About a quarter of a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the cauſeway is ſeen 
what is called the Organs, compoſed of the ſame kind of pillars 
as thoſe already deſcribed, Notwithſtanding the great appear- 
ance of art, it is certain that all theſe are merely the work 
of Nature; fince, if this cauſeway had been built by human be- 
ings, they muſt likewiſe have built not only theſe cliffs, but alſo 
the rocks, which, even at ſeveral miles diſtance from the ſea, are 
formed in the ſame manner of convex and concave ſtones, nicely 
fitted to each other. | | x 
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It is now pretty well agreed upon by naturaliſts that theſe angular, 
or, as they are ſcientifically called, baſaltic pillars, have been produced 
by ſubterraneous fire, being, upon a nice examination, found to be 
mixed with tuff and other ſubſtances produced by fire. A few years 
ago, ſcarce another ſuch mals as the Giant's Cauſeway was known 
to exiſt in the world, except Fingal's Cave, in the ifland of Staffa; 
but new ones have of late been diſcovered ;' and Sir William Ha- 
milton met with ſome ſuch in Italy very lately, in the province of 
Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the iſland of Ponza, 
See Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1786, Val. LXXVI. Part II, 
page 365. The cauſe of the regular form of theſe pillars is a pro- 
blem for which the moſt careful reſearches have rot furniſhed a ſa- 
tisfactory ſolution ; hence aroſe the opinion that they could not poſ- 
ſibly be the effects of nature, and they have therefore been conſidered 
as produced by human hands. But,“ ſays the late Profeſſor 
Bergman, in bis letter to Dr. Van Troil on this ſubject, * this idea 
betrays the utmoſt ignorance in regard to the true nature of theſe 
mountainous pillars, and does not even deſerve a refutation.” The 
baſalt mountains are ſo very ancient, that the age of any one of them 
cannot be aſcertained, 7 5 . 

Sir William Hamilton intends, when the lava which flowed from 
Veſuvius into the ſea in the eruption of 1794 is ſufficiently cooled, 
to examine whether the centre, or ſolid and compact parts of the 
lava which ran into the ſea, takes, as it probably may, the priſmatical 
form of baſait columns, like many other ancient lavas diſgorged into 
the water, „ 
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CAP, Vit, 
CAVERNS. 


' SECTION I. 
NATURAL CAVERNS. 


Wren claſſifying and deſcribing the productions of Nature, the 
caverns which are found difperſed in various parts of the world re- 

vire to be treated of under a diſtinct head. 

About twelve miles to the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, in the Canary 
Iſlands, cloſe to the ſea, is a cave, with a church, or chapel, called 
Our LADY of CANDELARIA, in which is a lirtle image of the 
Virgin Mary, about three feet high, holding a green candle in one 
hand, and in the other an infant Jeſus, who has a gilt bird in each 
hand. This chapel received its name of Candelaria from its being 
pretended that on the eve of the Purification of the Holy Virgin a' 
great number of lights are conſtantly ſeen going in proceſſion round 
the cave in which the image is placed; and they aſſert, that in the 
morning, drops of wax are ſcattered about the ſea- ſhore. This image 
is held in the higheſt veneration, on account of the many miracles it 
is ſaid to have performed; and her chapel is adorned with ſo many 
ornaments, that it is the richeſt place in all the ſeven iſlands. At a 
certain ſeaſon of the year, moſt of the inhabitants of the iſland go 
thicher in pilgrimage, when troops of young girls march, ſinging in 
an agreeable manner the praiſes of the Virgin, and the miraculous 
deeds of the image.  * | 

About two German miles from Adlerſberg, in Carniola, is a re- 
markable cavern, named ST. MAacpaLEn's Cave. The way to it 
being covered with ſtones and buſhes, is extremely troubleſome, 
but the great fatigue in going is overpaid by the ſatisfa gion of ſeeing 
| ſuch an extraordinary cavern, You firſt deſcend into a hole, where 

the earth ſeems to be fallen in for ten paces before you reach the 
entrance, which reſembles a fiſſure in a huge rock cauſed by an 
earthquake. Here the torches are always lighted to conduct travel- 
lers, for the cave is extremely dark. This wonderful cavern ſeems 
as if divided into ſeveral large halls, and other apartments. The 
vaſt number of pillars by which it is ornamented by nature, give it a 
- ſuperb appearance, and are extremely beautiful; for they are as white 
as ſnow, and have a kind of tranſparent Juſtre, not unlike that of 
white ſugar-candy, The bottom is of the ſame materials; ſo that 
a perſon may imagine he is walking among the ruins of ſome ſtately 
palace, amidſt noble pillars and columns, partly mutilated and partly 
entire. From the top, ſparry icicles are ſeen every where ſuſpended, 
in ſome places reſembling wax tapers, which, from their radiant” 
whiteneſs, appear extremely beautiful. All the inconvenience here 
ariſes from the inequality of the bottom, which may make the 
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ſpectator ble, while he is viewing the beauties above and around 
him. 

There is a natural phznomenon in Upper Hungary, which is a 
wonderful cavern, in a mountain in the neighbourhood of a village 
named Szzli/ze. The neighbouring country is hilly, and abounds 
with woods, and the air 1s ſharp and cold. The entrance of the 
above cavern, which fronts the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and 
eight broad, and conſequently wide enough to receive the ſouth 
wind, which here generally blows with great violence; but the ſub. 
terranean paſſages, which conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, winding round, 
ſtretch away farther to the ſouth than has been yet diſcovered. As 
far as people have gone, the height is found to be fifty fathoms, and 
the breadth twenty-ſix; but the moſt inexplicable ſingularity is, that 
in the midſt of winter the air in this cavern is warm; and when the 
heat of the ſun without is ſcarcely ſupportable, the cold within is not 
only very piercing, but ſo intenſe, that the roof is covered with ici- 
cles of the ſize of a large caſk, which ſpreading into ramifications, 
form very groteſque figures. When the ſnow melts in ſpring, the 
inſide of the cave, where its ſurface is expoſed to the ſouth ſun, emits 
a pellucid water, which immediately congeals as it drops, and thus 
forms the above icicles; and the very water that drops from them on 
the ſandy ground, freezes in an inſtant. It is even obſeryed, that 
the greater the heat is without, the more intenſe is the cold within; 
ſo that in the dog-days, all parts of this cavern are covered with ice, 

which the inhabitants uſe for cooling their liquors. In autumn, 
when the nights grow cold, and the heat cf the day begins to abate, 
the ice in the cave begins to diſſolve, ſo that by winter no more ice 
is ſeen: the cavern then becomes perfectly dry, and has a mild 
warmth. At the ſame time it is ſurpriſing to ſee the ſwarms of flies, 
gnats, bats, and owls, and even of foxes and hares, that reſort hither, 
as to their winter retreat, and remain here until the beginning of 
ſpring, when the cold expels them. Above the cavern, the hill riſes 
to a very great height. | 

AN TIP AROsS, the ancient Oliaros, i in the Levant, ſtands about two 
miles to the weſt of Paros, and is only a rock about kixteen miles in 
circuit. The port is navigable only for ſniall barks. This ifland is 
remarkable for a grotto, which is perhaps one of the greateſt curioſi- 
ties in nature, and ſeems to prove a moſt important truth in natural 
- philoſophy, namely, the vegetation of ſtones. This grotto appears 
to be about forty fathoms high, and fifty broad: the roof forms a 
pretty good arch, which every where entertains the eye with an in- 
finite variety of figures of a white, tranſparent, cryſtalline marble, 
repreſenting vegetables, marble piliars, and a ſupeib marble pyramid, 

all which appear to be natural. 

One of the greateſt curioſities on the iſland of Candia, the ancient 
Crete, is a cave called THE LABYRINTH, which runs under a ſmall 
mountain at the foot of Mount Ida {fee page 200), in a thouſand 
intricate and irregular meanders, and is generally thought to be 

a natural 
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a natural production. The entrance is an aperture ſeven or eight 
paces broad, but in ſome places ſo low that it cannot be entered 
without ſtooping. The ground is rugged and uneven, but the top is 
level, and conſiſts of an horizontal layer of ſtones. The principal 
paſſage, in which there is leſs danger of a perſon's being bewildered 
than in the others, is about twelve hundred paces in length, and 
reaches to the end of the maze, where are two ſpacious chambers. 
The moſt dangerous part of the main walk is about thirty paces diſ- 
tant from its mouth; for if a perſon happens there to take a wrong 
courſe, he is ſoon bewildered amidit the innumerable windings which 
occur, and his extricating himſelf is very difficult, and even uncer- 
tain; but travellers always provide themſelves with guides and 
| torches. There is little appearance of this place having ever been 
a ſtone quarry. Tournefort contiders it as effected by human labour, 
which, in that caſe, muſt have been very great; but it is moſt pro- 
bable that human exertions have greatly extended what Nature had 
formed. I. | | 1 
Milo, anciently called Melos, latitude 36® 41! north, Jongitude 
259 eaſt from Greenwich, lies near ſixty miles north of Candia, and 
is fifty miles in circumference. It conſiſts almoſt entirely of one 
hollow, porous rock, which is macerated, as it were, by the ſea- 
water; and the heat of a continual ſubterraneous fire is felt, on in- 
troducing the hand into the holes of the rock: a place in the iſland 
is always burning, and the earth around it ſmokes like a chimney. 
Great quantities of alum and ſulphur are found; for here alum 
grows in ſome natural caverns in the form of flat ſtones, between 
nine and ten inches thick. The ancients highly eſteemed the alum 
of this iſland; and Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, (Lib. AA. 
Chap. 15.) gives a clear deſcription of this concrete ſubſtance, The 
iſland alſo produces plume alum, which grows on the rock. Sul- 
phur is found in one particular place perſectly pure, and, as it were, 
ſublimated ; this is in a cavern, the bottom of which is full of ſulphur- 
continually burning. In this cavern, which lies on the very edge of 
the ſea, is a hot ſulphureous ſpring, ſalutary in various diſorders, par- 
ticularly eruptive ones, on which account it is very much reſorted to by 
the Greek inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands. A town of the 
ſame name is ſituated on the eaſtern part of the iſland, and has one 
of the largeſt and beſt harbours in the Mediterranean, which is very 
convenient for veſſels navigating the Levant. "The inhabitants, 
about five thouſand in number, are Greeks, and are faid to be given 
up to voluptuouſneſs, and entirely inſenſible to the danger of their 
ſituation, I: 
On the iſland of Malta, adjoining to the church which is dedicated 
to St. Paul, near Citta Vecchia, is the celebrated grotto in which 
St. Paul was impriſoned, which is looked upon with the utmolt re- 
verence and veneration. This grotto is exceedingly damp, and pro- 
duces, probably by a petrifying quality in the water, a whitiſh kind 
of ſtone, which the natives ſay, when reduced to powder, is a ſovereign 
| 84 | remedy 
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remedy in many diſeaſes, and ſaves the lives of many thouſands every 
year. There is not a houſe in the iſland that is not provided with a 
quantity of it; and many boxes of it are ſaid to be annually ſ-nt to Sicily 
and Italy, to the Levant, and even the Eaſt Indies. Its taſte,” 
ſays Brydone, © is like that of exceeding bad magneſia;“ and he 
believes it has much the ſame effects. It promotes profuſe perſpira- 
tion, is given in the ſmall-pox, and fevers, and is eſteemed a certain 
remedy againſt the bite of all venomous animals. There is a very 
fine ſtatue of St. Paul in the middle of this grotto, to which mira- 

culous properties are aſcribed. | | 

FRANCE. In the province of Upper Foix, now the department 
of Arriege, are ſeveral natural caverns, in which are very fingular 
figures, formed by the petrifying quality of the waters. | 
ENGLAND. In Derbyſhire are many natural curioſities, one of 


the moſt extraordinary of which is PooLE's HoLeg, a ftupendous 


cavern, at the foot of a great mountain. The entrance is ſo low 
and narrow, that you muſt ſtoop to get in; but it ſoon opens into a 
wide and lofty concavity that has ſome reſemblance to a Gothic ca- 
thedral, which reaches above a quarter of a mile in length. Water 


drops every where from the roof and fides, and being of a petrify- 


ing quality, it encruſts all the ſtones with long cryſtals, in various 


forms, which, by the help of a ſtrong imagination, ſeem to appear as 


lions, lantherns, organs, a flitch of bacon, &c. At length you come 
to the Queen of Scots” pillar, which is the boundary of moſt people's 
curioſity, and was ſo named by that unhappy princeſs, when ſhe vi- 
fited this place. It is compoſed of a clear bright ſtone, like alabaſter, 
or rather like that kind of ſpar which is found about lead, A ftream 
of water runs along the middle of this cavern among the fallen 


rocks, with an hideous noiſe. On the left hand is a ſort of cham- 


ber, where tradition relates that Poole, a famous robber, lived, whoſe 
kitchen and bed-chamber are ſhewn, after creeping on hands and 
knees through a narrow paſſage extending ten yards. What appears 
moſt extraordinary is, the ſurpriſing height of the arch, which Dr. 
Leigh compares to fret-work, organ, and choir-work, beſpangled 
with ſtars, which dazzle the eyes, and look extremely beautiful from 
the reflection of the lights. This is one of the ſeven wonders of the 
Peak; another of which is Mam-Tor, which ſignifies the Mother 
Rock. From the top of a prodigious precipice, the ſoft earth being 
continually crumbling and falling down, raiſes a hill below, which 
viſibly increaſes without an apparent diminution of the precipice; 
the ignorant people, therefore, imagine, that though the earth is 
continually falling, the mountain loſes nothing of its bulk. | 

Another wonder is called by the groſs name of the DeviL's ARSE. 
| Here, on the ſteep fide of a mountain, is a large opening, almoſt in 


the form of an old Gothic arch, above oy feet perpendicular, and 


above twice that breadth at the bottom. Several ſmall cottages are 


built on each fide the entrance, whoſe inhabitants, in a great mea- 
ſure, ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern. Its width, however, 
. | | ſoon 


| - ; | 
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ſoon diminiſhes; for, after croſſing one ſtream of water, the roof 
gradually deſcends, till it is ſo low that a man cannot ſtand upright 
under it; but, ſtooping for a little way, and paſſing over another 
ſtream, it becomes more lofty, being a ſpacious vaulted cavern, to 
the centre of which the guide having brought his company, they are 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed by the ſound of various muſical inftruments and 
voices behind them from near the top of this ſpacious cupola; ſome 
of the performers holding lighted candles. The effect of this ruſtic 
concert is greatly heightened by the reverberation of the ſound, which 
is produced by the formation of the place. Proceeding on, you come 
to a third rivulet, where the rock deſcends almoſt to the ſurface of 
the water, and ſtops all farther advance. LO 
About two miles from Wells, in Somerſetſhire, on the ſouth ſide 
of a ridge of mountains, is a famous grotto, called Wok ey, or 
OkEY Hore. The mouth of the cave is fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and opens into a ſpacious cavern, reſembling the 'body of a 
cathedral, the roof of which is compoſed of pendant rocks, from 
which a clear water, of a petrifying quality, continually drops 
from this grotto a narrow paſlage deſcends to another of leſs height, 
and beyond a ſecond narrow paſlage is a third grotto. DE 
About five miles to the north-weſt of Okey-hole lies Chedder, a. 
village famous for its cheeſe, which excels, in delicate flavour, all 
other cheeſes in England, This village is famous for the ſtupendous 
chaſm, or cleft, through the body of Mendi p- hills, near this place. 
It ſeems as if the hills had been ſplit aſunder by the ſhock of an 
earthquake: the impending tremendous rocks on either fide are very 
aſtoniſhing ; ſome {ſtanding on the bottom, reach near the height of 
the cliff, and yet are entirely ſevered from the body of the rack. 
The paſſage between, although narrow, is the road from this part of 
the country to Briſtol, At the entrance of the cleft is a moſt re- 
markable ſpring of water, rifing as it were upright out of the rocky 
baſis of the hill, with fo large and rapid a ſtream, that it drives a mill 
within a few yards. This ſtream and that of the cavern juſt men- 
tioned are the ſources of a river named Ax. : „ 
Alt a little diſtance from Chedder is another cavern, but, ſmaller 
than that deſcribed: Mr. Beaumont, however, mentions a ſtill more 
extraordinary cavern than any of thoſe yet ſpoken of, and of which 
he has given an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. It is on 
a hill called Lamb. This cavern is about twenty fathoms in height, 
hfteen in length, and fixty in circumference, To the weſt, about 
ten fathoms, is another about one hundred fathoms in length, and 
eight or ten in height. The frequency of caverns on theſe hills, the 
ſame author adds, may be inferred by the number of ſwallow-pits, 
which are made by the falling in of their roofs. Some of theſe pits 
are of a Jarge extent, and very deep. Sometimes miners, ſinking in 
the bottom of theſe ſwallows, have found oaks fifteen fathoms deep 
in the earth. Y | „ 
WEST IN DIES. The iſland of Barbadoei abounds with caves, — 
xy : mo 
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moſt remarkable of which, called Cole's Cave, is ſituated almoſt in 
the bottom of a melancholy, hideous gully, or a deep chaſm made 
between hills by repeated torrents of rain. This gully is about a hun- 
dred and ſixty-five feet deep, from which nothing is to be ſeen above 
but the tops of high rocks and impending cliffs, through the 
branches of lofty trees. The deſcent toward the entrance of this 
cave is by a ſteep craggy precipice of great height, where the ſecurity | 

from falling depends much upon the good hold which is taken of the 
roots of trees and branches of underwood. Having rather flid than 
| walked down in this manner a conſiderable way, you. are ſuddenly 
within an incloſure of very high perpendicular rocks, where the light 
of the ſky is admitted by two holes in the roof. On the weſt fide of 
this gloomy apartment lies the mouth of the cave, which is of conſi- 
derable fize. Upon the firſt entrance into it, the light of the day 

begins to grow weak, and proves but an uncertain guide. Twenty 
yards farther, it appears no ſtronger nor brighter than the glimmer- 
ing of a ſtar in a dull hazy night, and a few ſteps more envelopes you 
in total darkneſs, It extends about a quarter of a mile from its en- 
trance, is in no part very Jofty, but is divided into different apart- 


ments: through it runs a ſpring of clear water, 


See an account of two caverns in a rock on the ſide of the lake 
_ Cirknitz, which poſſeſs very ſingular properties, in page 139 allo a 
natural cavern known by the name of the Grotto del Cani, in page 
140; and Fingals Cave, page 258. | | Tp 
Beſide the natural caverns which are found in different parts, there 
are many fiſſures, or large cracks in the earth, of very different di- 
menſions and depths, 5 1 
The only inſtance which occurs in England of a remarkable 
chaſm in the earth is found in Derbyſhire, and is reckoned as one of 
the ſeven wonders of the Peak; it is called ELI DEN-HorE: at its 


mouth, in one direction, it is about twenty feet in diameter, and in 


another, fifty or ſixty. It tends with a perpendicular deſcent to a 
depth that has never been explored, although every poſſible means 
have been uſed to aſcertain it. Cotton aflerts that he let down eight 
hundred fathoms of line, which ſtretches near a mile, without reach- 
ing the bottom. A ſtone thrown into it, in its deſcent produces - 
ſound which reſembles diſtant thunder, and which gradually dies 
away, but is diſtinctly heard for ſeveral minutes. 
Among the Alps are chaſms of this kind ſeveral hundred yards 
wide at the mouth, and of a frightful depth, and in ſome inſtances _ 
unfathomable. Sometimes, at the edge of ſuch a precipice the road 
is carried, whilſt there are ſome formed by the parting of two rocks, 
at the bottom'of which the road lies, whilſt the traveller, in either 
ſituation, has his apprehenſions of danger ſtrongly awakened, and 
during his paſſage in the deep ſunk roads he ſhudders to behold 
frightful precipices hanging over him, the ſides of which correſpond 
ſo exactly with each other as plainly to indicate having been, at ſome - 
period of ne aſunder by a violent agitation of nature. 
na 
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In the Andes of South America, where every thing is exhibited on 
the largeſt ſcale, there are ſome ſuch clifts not leſs than a mile in 
width, and of an immeaſurable depth, whilſt others of a more limit- 
ed depth, at their bottom ſtretch in an horizontal direction, forming 
caverns of an immenſe capacity. | 

That theſe chaſms in the earth are produced by earthquakes will 
appear evident from the fatal effects of ſuch convulſions of nature in 

alabria, ſo lately as the year 1783, of which Sir William Hamilton 
gave a very accurate deſcription, and as that event tends to illuſtrate 
the particular point of natural hiſtory now. under diſcuſſion, was not 
inſerted under the general head of earthquakes. (See page 64.) 

CALABRIA has frequently been viſited by earthquakes, which have 
ſpread deſtruction in many parts, and frequently very extenſively. In 
the years 1638 and 1659 the two provinces were almoſt deſtroyed : 
another convulſion, leſs fatal, was felt in 1743 4: but the dreadful 
earthquakes, which began on the 5th of February, and continued, at 
intervals, to the 23d of May, 1783, may be conſidered as equal to 
the moſt tremendous ever. experienced, in reſpect of the force of the 
concuſſions, their duration, the changes they have produced on the 
| ſurface of the earth, and in the ruin of ſo many cities and villages, 
with the number of the inhabitants who have periſhed. The num- 
ber of ſhocks, in the whole, amounted to ſome hundreds. That part 
of Calabria which then felt this calamity.the moſt ſeverely is fituated 
between 38 and 392? of latitude, in Calabria Ultra. Sir William 
Hamilton conſiders the city of Oppido as the central point where the 
earthquakes exerted their greateſt force, and were molt fatal in theic 
operations; from that point their devaſtations formed a circle, the ra- 
dii of which extended twenty-two miles, and in this extent every thing 
was laid waſte: fifty miles farther, extended in the ſame circular 
manner, includes all the country that has in any degree been affected. 
The ſhocks came in the direction of fouth- weſt. - The motion of the 
earth was either whirling like a vortex herizontally, or by pulſations, 
or beating from the bottom upward, Theſe earthquakes Sir Willi- 
am Hamilton ſuppoſes to have been produced by the operation of a; 
volcano, the ſeat of which he thinks Jes deep, either under the bot- 
tom of the ſea, between the iſland of Stromboli and the coaſt of Ca- 
labria, or under the-parts of the plain toward Oppido and Terra 
Nuova; and in this opinion he is ſupported by the marquiſs Ippolito, 
who addreſſed a letter to him on the ſubject of thele earthquakes, 
The firſt ſhocks were molt ſevere. toward the mountains which, lie 
nearly in the middle of this country, and run almoſt north and ſouth. 
Near four hundred towns and villages ſuffered, many of which were 
totally deſtroyed. The ſum total of the mortality in both Calabrias 
and in Sicily, by the earthquakes alone, accoiding to the returns in 
the ſecretary of ſtate's office at Naples, was thirty two thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty ſeven; but Sir William Hamilton is of opinion, 
that, including ſtrangers, the number of lives loſt muſt have been 
conſiderably more, amounting at leaſt to forty thouſand, Huge: 

| 7 mountains 
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mountains were ſplit aſunder, and deep chaſms made in the plains; 


the courſe of ſome rivers was altered; many ſprings of water appear- 
ed in places which were before perfectly dry, and, in other parts, pe- 
rennial ſprings were totally abſorbed. The city of Oppido, ſituated 
on a hill which extended about three miles, was utterly overthrown, 
by the hill dividing in two and falling into the valley beneath, whilſt 
the ruins which it carried with it ſtopped the courſe of two rivers, 
and cauſed two great lakes to be formed. Two whole tenements, 
containing large olive and mulberry-trees, ſituated in a valley, about 


2a mile long and near a mile broad, were tranſplanted to the diſtance 


of about a mile, and from the ſpot where they had ſtood hot water 
ſprung up to a conſiderable height, mixed with ſand of a ferruginous 
quality. A countryman who was ploughing his field in the neigh- 
bourhood” of Oppido with a pair of oxen, was tranſported with his 
field and team, clear from one ſide of a ravine to the other, and nei- 
ther he nor his oxen received any hurt. A great part of the town, 
conſiſting of ſome hundreds of houſes, was thus carried away about 
half a mile from the place where it ſtood; and, what is ſtill more 
extfaordinary,, ſeveral of the inhabitants of theſe houſes, who had 
taken this ſingular leap in them, were nevertheleſs dug out alive, and 
ſome unhurt. Other inſtances of large tracts of land being removed 
to à conſiderable diſtance are given, which operations ſeem to be 
ſcarcely ſhort of miraculous; but Sir William Hamilton accounts for 
them, from ſuch places lying on the fide of a ravine, or hollow way. 
“In truth,” ſays he, © it is but upon a large ſcale, what we ſee 
every day upon a ſmaller, when pieces of ground upon the ſides of 
hollow- ways, having been undermined by rain- waters, are detached 
into the bottom by their own weight.” Sir William faw two acres 
of land, with trees and corn-fields, which had been detached into a 


ravine without being overturned; fo that the trees and crops were 


growing, as well as if they had been planted there : other ſuch 
pieces were lying in the bottom in an inclining ſituation, and others 


again had been quite overturned. One circumſtance our author 


particularly remarked, namely, if two towns were ſituated at an 
equal diftance from the ſpot which he conſiders as the centre of theſe 
operations, the one on a hill, the other on a plain, or in a bottom, 


the latter always ſuffered conſiderably more by the ſhocks of the 


earthquakes than the former; a proof that the cauſe Jay beneath, 
The town of Caſel Nuovo was reduced to atoms, by a ſudden explo- 


ſion, which gave no previous notice, when the princeſs Gerace 


Grimaldi, with more than four thouſand of her ſubjeCts, periſhed : 
an inhabitant of the town, who happened to be on a neighbouring 
hill at the moment of the earthquake, related, that on feeling the 
ſhock,-he turned toward the plain, when, inſtead of the town, he 
ſaw a thick cloud of white duſt, like ſmoke, produced by the cruſn- 
ing of the buildings and the mortar flying off. In a nunnery which had 


been thrown down, only one nun out of twenty-three was dug out of 


and ſhe was fourſcore years of age. In ſhort, in the 


her cell alive, 1 
n vilit 
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viſit which our learned naturaliſt made to this country, ſoon after 
this calamity, he was witneſs to ſuch miſery as cannot be deſcribed. 
He relates, that in all the ruined towns which he explored, he ob- 
ſerved that the male dead, found under the ruins, were generally in 
the attitude of ſtruggling againſt the danger, but the female attitude 
was uſually with hands claſped over their heads, as giving themſelves 
up to deſpair; unleſs they had children near them, in which caſe 
they were always found claſping the children in their arms, or in 
ſome attitude which indicated their anxious care to protect them. 
Sir Milliam Hamilton's Letter to Sir Joſeph Banks, P. R. S. in the 
73d vol. of the Phil. Tran. | 
The Marquiſs Ippolito, in his letter to Sir William Hamilton, pub- 
liſhed in the ſame volume, relatzs, that immediately after the earth- 
quakes, the waters of a well in Maida (one of the towns overthrown) 
of which the inhabitants uſed todrink, became of io ſtrong a ſulphureous 
taſte, that it was impoſſible even to ſmell it; whilſt at Catanzaro the 
waters of a well, which before could not be uſed on account of its 
ſmell of calcination, became ſo pure as to be very fit to drink. The 
ſame writer remarks, that theſe earthquakes were preceded by great 
and extraordinary froſts in the winter of 1782, an uncommon 
drought, and inſupportable heats in the ſpring of the ſame year, and 
by copious and continued rains, which began in autumn, and conti- 
nued to the end of January. For a long time before the earth ſhook 
the ſea appeared conſiderably agitated, fo as to deter the fiſhermen 


| from venturing upon it, and this without any ſenſible wind to pro- 


duce it: | 

The Abbe Fortis deſcribes the marble ſhores of the port of Sibe- 
nico as, in many places, ſhewing evident marks of diflocation, which, 
he ſays, poſſibly may have been the conſequence of ſome violent 
earthquake. He ſpeaks of the GROTTO or ST. ANTONIO as being 
formed by the angle of two pieces of the hill, which in falling were 
joined together. Travels into Dalmatia, page 139. 


SECTION II. 
ARTIFICIAL CAVERNS. 


There are ſeveral remarkable caves in Hindoſtan which have evi- 
dently been formed in very remote times for religious purpoſes ; 
among theſe the excavation on the iſland of Elephanta, oppoſite to 
Bombay, is well deſerving notice. It is hewn out of a ſolid rock 
eighty or ninety feet long, and forty broad. The roof, which is 
rendered flat, and is about ten feet high, is ſupported by rows of 
Pillars, regularly placed. Mr. Groſe confiders the immenſe labour 
which was required to effect ſuch an excavation as exceeding even 
the pyramids of Egypt in boldneſs of deſign. Major Rennel is of 
opinion that this cave, and another ſubterraneous temple in the ſmall 
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A jacent iſland of Salſette, bear teſtimony to a ſuperſtition anterior to 
that of the Hindoos; hut Mr. Maurice ſuppoſes it to be of Hindoo ori- 
gin. See his Indian Antiquities, Mr. Moore deſcribes the ſtone of which 


theſe pillars are compoſed as of a very peculiar kind, black, and ca- 
pable of a very fine poliſh, The ſame writer ſpezks of a cave to the 


| weſtward of the city of Poona, excavated in like manner, but com- 
paratively very ſmall; and from the information which he obtained, 


he is enabled to ſpeak of another cave, which is called Etverah, or 
Yeher, ſituated on a range of hills, a mile on the right of the road 


between Poona and Bombay; this cave is ſaid to ſurpaſs that of 


Elephanta. Narrative, pages 114. 336. 437. 

From caves appropriated to ſome kinds of religious rites, let us 
proceed to ſuch as have been aſſigned for the dead, which will lead 
to a deſcription of the CaTacomss and Mummies of Egypt, and 
ſeveral other. ” | 

In the ſame plain in which ſome of the Egyytian pyramids are 
placed are the catacombs, the entrance into each of which is by a kind 
of well, about four feet ſquare, and twenty feet deep, cut through a 
flaty rock, covered with ſand, which being moved by the wind, 
ſometimes fill up theſe entrances. However, ſome of them are caſed 
as far as the depth of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. People 
are uſually let down with ropes, when, being got to the bottom, they 
find a ithee five feet wide, and about fitty feet in length, filled up 
very high with ſand, and having got to the end of it, turn down 
another paſſage to the left hand about fix feet high, on one ſide of 
which are little rooms, with benches about two feet above the floor, 


and on the other ſide are narrow cells, juſt big enough to receive a 


large coffin. At the end of this alley is another, which is narrower, 
and on each ſide are niches that ſeem deſigned for coffins placed up- 


right. This paſſage leads to rooms in the form of an oblong ſquare, 


filled with the remains of mummies. Our author obſerves, that here 
the inferior perſons of a family were probably depoſited, while the 
heads of the families were placed in the niches. Each family had 


| originally, perhaps, its burial-piace; and as the family increaſed they 


branched out theſe ſepulchral grottos, that every deſcendant might 
have a ſeparate place for his family. | | 

In theſe catacombs are found the remains of embalmed bodies, 
ſwathes ſcattered up and down, and ſometimes coffins ſtanding up- 
right and entire, made of ſycamore or Pharaoh's fig-tree, that have 
continued in theſe ſubterraneous apartments above three thouſand 


years, though the wood is to appearance fpongy and porous, The 


upper part of the coffin is commonly ſhaped like a head, with a face 
painted upon it; the reſt is a continued trunk, and the end for the 


| feet is made broad and flat, for it to ſtand upright in the repoſitory. 


Other coffins are made of ſtone, and they are generally adorned with 
carved work, repreſenting hieroglyphical figures. 
Upon opening the coffins, the bodies appear wrapped up in a linen 


£ ſhrowd, upon which are faſtened ſeveral linen ſcrolls painted with hie- 


roglyphic 
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roglyphic characters. "Theſe ſcrolls commonly run down the belly 
and fides, or are fixed on the knees and legs. On a kind of linen 
| headpiece, which covers the face, the countenance of the perſon is 
repreſented in gold, or painted; but theſe paintings are very much 
decayed by time, The whole body is ſwathed by fillets, or narrow 
bandages of linen, wrapped round in fo curious a manner, with fa 
many windings, and fo often upon each other, that it. is ſuppoſed a 
corple. has ſeldom leſs than a thouſand ells of filleting. "Thoſe eſpe- 
cially about the head and face are laid on with ſuch ſurpriſing neat- 
neſs, that ſome appearance of the ſhape of the eyes, noſe, and mouth, 
may be plainly perceived. | IE - 

Dr. Pococke brought a mummy to England, which was in a 
coffin made of wood, the feams of which were filled up with linen 
and fine plaſter, Four folds of cloth were over the head, and the 
upper one was painted blue. Beneath theſe was a compoſition, 
about half. an inch thick, of gum and cloth burnt by the heat of the 
things applied to it, and over the {kin was a coat of gum, or bitumen, 
of the thickneſs of a wafer, The back part of the head was filled 
with bitumen, which had been poured in at the noſe, and had pene- 
trated even into the bone of the ſkull. The body was bound round 
with a bandage of linen tape about three quarters of an inch broad, 
under which were four folds of cloth, then a ſwathe two inches 
broad, and under that eight different bandages of the ſame breadth, 
laid acroſs from the ſhoulders to the hips on the other fide : under 
this was a cruſt of linen about an inch thick, burnt almoſt to aſhes, 
but ſticking together by means of the gums, with which it had been 
ſmeared. The arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the right hand over 
the left, and both lying toward the face. From the hips to the feet 
were eight bandages twelve inches broad, and under theſe were ban- 
dages an inch thick, conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs; 
but the outer bandages did not appear to have been ſmeared with 
gums. The coffin in which the body was put was formed of two 
pieces of wood hollowed fo as to receive it, and being put together, 
were faſtened with broad pegs in the top, and fixed in holes in the 
lower part. This coffin was in the ſhape of an human body, as 
bound up after its being embalmed ; and both the coffin and body, 


' wrapped up in linen, were covered with a thin plaſter, and painted, 


—See an account of a mummy inſpected at London, in 1763, in the 
Phil. Tranſ. for 1764. 35 — * 

Among the catacombs is one for the birds and other animals wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Egyptians ; for when they happened to find 
them dead they embalmed them, and wrapped them up with the 


ſame care as the human bodies. The catacomb is about thirty feet 


deep, and has the ſame kind of entrance, only the paſlage from it is 
about eight feet wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. It is alſo much 
more magnificent than the others, The birds are depoſited in 
earthen vaſes, covered over and ſtopped cloſe with mortar. . In one 
of the irregular apartments are large jars that might be for mote 


bulky 


—_— 
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* bulky animals. The birds were embalmed by dipping them in gums 
and aromatic drugs, and: were bound up, like the human bodies, with 
many folds of linen. | | 4 
The catacombs of Alexandria are formed in the rocky ground, 
and conſiſt of a number of ſepulchral vaults, from ten to thuty feet 
ſquare, and upon the front aud fide walls of each ſtaircaſe are curious 
ceſigns in baſlo relievo, anſwering to thoſe on the coffins. Along 
the ſides of theſe vaults are narrow cells, wide enough to receive one 
of theſe coffins, and long enough for two or three. One of theſe 
vaults is held by the Greeks in great veneration. It is called S:, 
Teckla, in commemoration of ſome acts of penance and mortification 
ſaid to have been performed there by the firſt virgin martyr. In ihe 
middle of it is a ſpring ſuppoſed to produce extraordinary cures and 
miraculous viſions, and here they bring thoſe afflicted with the jaun- 
dice, and other diſtempers, and after ſeveral ceremonies they return 
with a ſteady faith in their cure. Here alſo: the aged and decrepid 
pretend to receive warnings of their approaching death; while the 
young foreſee a long train of the events which, they imagine, are to 
;appen in the future courſe of their lives, ; 

The catacombs of Rome are not ſingle vaults, but rather whole 
ſubterraneous cities, with turnings and windings like ſtreets, extend- 
ing under all the ſuburbs. They are dug out from among the rocks, 
each paſſage being commonly fifteen or eighteen feet wide, and be- 
tween twelve and fifteen feet high. The hollow niches on both fides 
cf the walls are ſhaped like cheſts, of various ſizes, placed in rows 
ene above another, without any coffins, and only covered with flat 
ſtones like tiles, cemented with mortar. Theſe were the burying 
places for ſuch of the Romans as could not afford the expence of 
burning; and the primitive Chriſtians, who never burned their dead, 
made uſe of them for the ſame purpoſe. 

The catacombs at Naples the vulgar imagine were the work of 
the primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved as retreats in times of perſecu- 
tion; but this opinion is confuted by their being hewn out of the 
folid rock, and its being impoſſible to accompliſh them clandeſtinely, 
and without immenſe charges; and conſequently they could never be 
the works of the Chriſtians while the Pagans had the ſuperiority. 
The galleries, or paſſages, are bere loftier and wider than thoſe of 
Rome; they are generally arched, and fo broad that-fix perſons may 
walk a-breaſt: and here is one particular vault of ſuch a height, that 
the rcof cannot be diſcerned by the light of flambeaux carried into 
it. Ihe catacombs muſt have been extremely loathſome, if, as ſome 
have imagined, the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in 
open niches; but this was not the caſe, They were depoſited in 
cavities on both ſides of the vaults, four or five one over another, 
and theſe cavities were cloſed up with a marble {lab or tile cemented 
with moitar, St. Proculus's ſepulchre appears to have had a kind of 
moſaic work on its covering; ſor at one end of it are ſeveral ſmall 

pieces of m.rble ranged together after that manner; and it 1 
wy | — | able 
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bable they were all adorned according to the quality of the dead. It 

is, indeed, ſurpriſing to find ſuch a multitude of niches unſtopped; 

but they were probably opened by thoſe who were in queſt of ſome 

ſuppoſed treaſure. N | 

Of the artificial caves which have been formed by caſual circum- 
ſtances, it will be neceſſary to mention only a few. 

The ſtone-quarry at Maeſtricht, in the Netherlands, is evidently 

made by labour: carts enter at its mouth and load within, then re- 
turn and diſcharge their freight into boats that lie near the bank of 
the river Maeſe. Nothing can appear more beautiful than this ca- 
vern when lighted up with torches, for there are innumerable ſquare 
pillars, in large level walks: theſe pillars are every where twenty 
feet high, and in many places more. In this vaſt excavation there 
is very little rubbiſh, which proves both the goodneſs of the ſtone 
and the carefulneſs of the workmen. It has ſeveral vent-holes cut 
in it, and there are likewiſe ſome reſervoirs of water. In times of 
war, when dangers threaten, it ſerves as a retreat to the country 
people, who bei f well acquainted with all its windings, ſecure their 
cattle and valuable effects in this ſubterraneous retreat, which is ca- 
pable of receiving forty thouſand men. . : 
In Italy, in the valley where the lake of Averno lies, which is 
mentioned in page 148, is the grotto of the Sybil Camea, on which 
Virgil forms a very pleaſing fable. It is hewn in the rock, and after 
entering it, ſtooping very low, is found to be about ten feet in breadth, 
twelve in height, and ſeveral hundred paces in length. _ 

In the Terre di Lavora, on the road from the beautiful ſuburb of 
Chiaia, is the GRorro or PAusILiPo, which the common people 
of Naples believe to have been formed by magic, and that Virgil was 
the magician. ** To form a juſt idea of this place, ſays Ad- 
diſon, “ the reader muſt imagine a vaſt rock undermined, with a 

aſſage and highway through it, near as long and as broad as the 
Mall in St. James's park. This ſubterraneous paſſage is much im- 
proved ſince Seneca gave fo bad a character of it. The entrance at 
both ends is higher than the middle, and finks by degrees ro throw 
in more light upon the reſt, each entrance being about eighty or an 
hundred feet high. Toward the middle are two large funnels, bored 
through the roof of the cavern, to let in light and freſh air. The 
bottom of it is paved with broad ſtones, like the ſtreets of Naples, 
and is cleaned ſeveral times in a year, and then it is pretty free from 
duſt; but as it is.a road extremely frequented, this convenience is of 
no long duration. As the breadth is between eighteen and twenty feet, 
there is ſufficient room for two carriages to paſs each other. Near 
the middle of it is an oratory hewn out of the rock, with a lamp con- 
tinually burning in it. This is certainly a very ancient work of art; 
yet there are no vaſt heaps of ſtones to be ſeen about the mountain, 
though the great quantities of them could not certainly be concealed, 
had they not been conſumed in the moles and buildings of Naples. 
This confirmed me,” adds EDO in a conjecture which I 


made 
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made at the firſt ſight of this ſubterraneous paſſage, that it was ori- 
ginally not ſo much deſigned for a highway as for a quarry of ſtone; 
but that the inhabitants, finding a double advantage by it, hewed it 
into the preſent form. The ſame deſign was perhaps the original of 
the S3b:/s Grotto, conſidering the prodigious multitude of palaces that 
ftood in its neighbourhood.” = | 3 
On this mountain they ſhew the tomb of Virgil, Indeed, 
Addiſon aſſerts, that this celebrated poet was buried on the other ſide 
of the city, but he does not mention the reaſons which induced him 
to make the aſſertion; and Dr. Moore cenſures this conduct, as 
tending to deſtroy that pleaſing enthuſiaſm which a man of claſſical 
taſte would feel when viewing the ſpot which he believed to contain 
the aſhes of ſo great a poet. | 
France. One of the greateſt curioſities about Paris, and yet 
ſcarcely known there, is a vaſt ſubterranean cavern, called “ the 
QUuaARRIEs,” which have been formed by the immenſe quantities of 
fone dyg out thence, to compole the buildings of the city at fi, 
and afterward of the ſuburbs. Of theſe Mr. White, member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, has given an account in a let- 
ter addreſſed to his father, which is inferted in the Mancheſter Memoirs, 
Vol. II. page 361—370. He viſited this tupendous cavern, accom- 
panied by the late ingenious Mr. Smeathman, who, unfortunately 
tor the world, died in the prime of life, and in the midſt of uſeful 
ugdertakings. N | | | 
The whole company conſiſted of forty perſons, each carrying # 
wax candle in his hand; they were attended by a number of guides 
with torches. Formerly there were many ways of acceſs to this 
place, but the officers of the police found it neceſſary to reduce their 
number; Mr, White believes there are at preſent only two, and 
theſe are kept conſtantly locked. One of theſe entrances is at the 
Obſervatoire Royal, in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques (St. James's ſu- 
burbs), the other at the Val de Grace. The extent of this quarry, 
from the entrance to the exit, is computed by Mr. White to be abour 
two French leagues ; but as the diſtance from the Obſervatory to the 
Val de Grace is ſcarcely half a mile, the ſubterranean walks, if any 
thing near the extent deſcribed, muft take a very circuitous, winding 
courſe, and terminate not far from the ſpot where they began. In- 
deed it is highly probable that the diſtance which our author has laid 
down greatly exceeds the actual meaſurement; for all conjectures on 
the extent of ground paſſed over in fo tedious and troubleſome a per- 
ambulation muſt neceflarily be fallacious. The deſcent at the Ob- 
| ſervatory, which is by fteps, is three hundred and ſixty feet perpendi- 


cular; at the entrance the path is narrow for a conſiderable way, 


after which you enter wide and ſpacious ſtreets, all of which are 

marked with names in the ſame manner as the ſtreets of Paris. 

Poſſibly each of theſe ways receive; its name from the ſtreets above, 

the materials for the building of which were dug from that particular 

ſpot. Jo aſſiſt the inſpectors of theſe quarries (for ſo the ien 
| | I .. = *" 2 
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guides are called) in finding their way through ſuch dark, extenſive, 
and intricate windings, plans have been drawn, which they carry 
with them, but our traveller could not obtain one, although extremely 
deſirous of making the acquiſition, The general height of the roof 
is about nine or ten feet; but in ſome parts it riſes to thirty and 
even forty feet: in ſome particular places the roof is perfectly level. 
Toward the middle of this dreary region they entered a kind of ſa- 
| Joon, cut out of the rock, which is ſaid to be exactly under St. 
James's church, in the ſuburbs of that name; this was illuminated 
with great taſte, and ſuch a ſight being entirely unexpected, excited 
a very agreeable ſurpriſe. At one end was a repreſentation in mini- 
ature of ſome of the principal forts in the Eaſt Indies, with: cannon, 
centinels, &c. z and in another place a regiment of ſoldiers with their 
commander at their head, all formed of a kind of clay which is dug 
upon the ſpot ; theſe were ingeniouſly contrived, and the light which 
was thrown upon them produced a very agreeable effect. On the 
other fide of this hall a cold collation was prepared, and fome very 
excellent burgundy, which effectually diſpelled the terrors excited by 
ſuch a dreary and even dangerous ſubterraneous journey. In ſome 
places here, as in many other deep caverns in various parts of the 
world, there is a petrifying quality which acts upon the dropping 
water; and the air, in the more narrow paſles, is unfavourable to 
reſpiration. After having ſpent between four and five hours in tra- 
verſing theſe receſſes, they returned to the cheerly face of day by the 
paſſage at the Val de Grace, but the height of the aſcent there is not 
given, nor does our author deſcribe the width of any one of the ſub- 
terranean ſtreets through which he paſſed, ſo that no judgment can 
be formed of the degree of lateral ſupport which is given to the roof; 
but he ſpeaks of the danger which appears in ſeveral places of the 
roof falling in, and the conſequent hazard to which many of the 

buildings in the ſuburbs of Paris are expoſed, as ſome parts are prop- 
ped with timbers which are much decayed, whilſt others are effectu- 
ally ſecured by immenſe ſtones cemented with mortar, Nor are theſe 
apprehenſions unſupported by facts, for in the court-yard of the Eng- 
liſh BenediCtine convent, within a few yards of the houſe, the roof 
has fallen in a hundred and ninety-three feet; and in the Tableaux de 
Paris (the only publication in which any mention is made of theſe 
quarries) it is aſſerted, that inſtances have happened of the earth falling 
in, and at one time eight men were ſwallowed up in a gulf of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep; but the attention of government having been 
drawn by ſuch accidents, care has been taken to render thoſe cavities 
more ſecure. The ignorance in which the inhabitants of thoſe diſ- 
tricts live, with reſpect to the exiſtence of ſuch vaults directly under 
their dwellings, is truly aſtoniſhing, government being very careful 
to ſuppreſs the knowledge of it, leſt a general alarm ſhould be ſpread; 
on which account, to be admitted into them is a favour very hard to 
be obtained. Mr. White ſays, that ſome part of this quarry was 
formerly inhabited by a famous gang of robbers, who infeſted the 
_ country for many miles round. OE. e | 
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CHAP. IX. 
EARTHS. 


SoME of the peculiar properties which are found to be poſſeſſed 
by particular kinds of earths ſhall cloſe the firſt part of this ſurvey 
of nature. It may be proper to obſerve here, that earths are placed 
by mineralogiſts under three general claſſes; namely, calcareous earth, 
argillaceous or clayey earth, and ſiliceous or vitrifiable earth, conſiſting 
of ſands and flints. | | | 

In Italy, near Modena, is found an excellent ALCALINE EARTH, 
ſometimes as a powder, but more frequently as a moiſt, oleaginous 
tophus, which being pulverized, is bright, ſmooth, white, and quite 
infipid : it is uſed as an excellent remedy againſt poiſon, fevers, dy- 
ſenteries, and hypochondriac diſorders, In the mountain Caſtello di 

Monte Baranzone, and at Fiunetto, are wells from forty to ſixty feet 
deep, and on the water floats a reddiſh petroleum, which abounds 
moſt in ſpring and autumn, Theſe wells are incloſed, and ever 
fortnight the oil is ſkimmed off the ſurface, Caftello di Monte Gibbio 
has wells of the ſame nature, which are not only perpetual, but yield 
a zellaviſh oil, eſteemed the beſt in the country, and is uſed for em- 
balming, varniſhing, painting, and as an ingredient in ſome medi- 
cinal preparations. At Saſſo and Quercola amber is dug out of a foil 
impregnated with petroleum. BET 3 

In Morlachia, a RED OCHROUS EARTH is frequently found in the 

fields, which the natives apply as the beſt remedy for excoriations or 
wounds, and the ſame. uſe is made of it in ſome parts of Bohemia 
and Miſnia, where that earth abounds. Fortis's Travels, page 87. 

In Derbyſhire, the TERRA PONDEROSA, or heavy earth, is found 
in great quantities, as well as in ſome other parts of the kingdom. 
This kind of earth ſeems to be the medium ſubſtance between earths 
and ores, and fuch connective ſeries is obſervable throughout nature, 
in animals, vegetables, and foſſils. The penetrating mind of the 
late Dr. Crawford has very lately diſcovered in this heavy earth im- 
portant medical virtues, particularly in the cure of ſcrophulous dif- 
eaſes; and his diſintereſted generoſity led him to make the diſ- 

covery public, inſtead of deriving pecuniary advantages to himſelf 
by its concealment. . | 
The properties of earth are not, however, always ſalutary; for 
the Biſhop of Bergen has related, that near Roſtadt, in Norway, is 
a flat and naked field, on which no vegetable will grow. The foil 
is almoſt white, with grey ſtripes, and has ſomewhat ſo peculiarly 
poiſonous in its nature, that a goat or kid no ſooner ſets his foot 
upon it, than it drops down, ſtretches out its legs, its tongue hangs 
out of its mouth, and, if it has not inſtant help, expires ; but all other 
animals may ſafely paſs over this fpot. lat 
Ihe clay of which porcelain is made is produced in ſ. veral coun- 


tries; 
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tries; but that which excels all others in the whiteneſs of the earth 
is peculiar to the iſland of Japan; and next to that is the clay of 
China, The Japaneſe is a whitiſh fat clay, and is found in the pro- 
vince of Fiſen in great abundance, Although this clay, when firſt 
dug up, is in a pretty clean and pure ſtate, yet it requires fo. much 
| kneading and waſhing before it is brought to that perfection which 
is neceſſary for making up, and this proceſs is attended with ſuch 
labour, as to give riſe to an hyperbolical, proveibial expreſſion, that 
human bones are an ingredient in china-ware. | 
China abounds with potter's earth of various kinds, and of all co- 
jours; ſome mixed with gravel, others with the fineſt ſand, and 
ſome ſingularly formed by nature. The fine porcelain of China is 
produced by the mixture of two forts of earth, one of which is called 
pe-tun-ize, and the other 4ao-lin. The firſt is nothing elſe than 
fragments of. rocks taken from certain quarries, and reduced to a 
very fine powder, which is of a pure white colour; the other is in- 
termixed with ſmall ſhining particles. | 
The Chineſe have lately diſcovered a new ſubſtance proper to be 
employed in the compoſition of porcelain: it is a ſtone, or rather 
ſpecies of chalk, called hoa-che, from which the phyſicians prepare a 
kind of draught that is ſaid to be deterſive, aperient, and cooling, 
The manufacturers of porcelain have thought proper to employ this 
ſtone inſtead of kas-lin: it is called hoa-che becauſe it is glutinous, 
and has a great reſemblance to ſoap. Porcelain made with Hoa- che 
is very rare, and much dearer than any other : it has an exceeding 
fine grain, and, with regard to the painting, if it be compared with 


that of the common porcelain, it appears to ſurpaſs it as much as 


vellum does paper. This porcelain is, beſide, ſo light, that it ſur- 
priſes thoſe who are accuſtomed to handle other kinds; it is alſo 
much more brittle, and it is very difficult to hit upon the proper de- 
gree of tempering it. | | | 
Hoa- che is ſeldom uſed in forming the body of the work; the artiſt. 
is contented ſometimes with making it into a very fine ſize, in which 
the veſſel is plunged when dry, in order that it may receive a coat 
before it is painted and varniſhed ; by theſe means it acquires a ſupe- 
rior degree of beauty, 5 
When hza-che is taken from the mine, it is waſhed in rain or 
river water, to ſeparate it from a-kind of yellow earth which adheres 
to it, It is then pounded, pur into a tub filled with water, to diſ- 
ſolve it, and afterward formed into cakes, like 4a9-/in. We are aſ- 
ſured, that hoa-· che, when prepared in this manner, without the mix- 
ture of any other earth, is alone ſufficient to make porcelain. It 
ſerves inſtead of 4ao-linz but it is three times dearer. Grofeer's 
general Deſcription of China, Vol. I. page 220, | | 
In ſome parts of Europe clays are procured which have been 
found ſuited to the making of China-ware, particularly in Saxony, 
France, and England. The porcelain of France has been brought 
to very great perfection. Tt hit ane 33 oe 
In Staffordſhire, near the town of Newcaſtle-under-Lyne, are thoſe - 
SIE R 1 T 3 | | extenſive 
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extenſive potteries which were- begun and chiefly carried on by the 
late ingenious and very worthy Mr. Joſiah Wedgewood ; the clay 
dug up there bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the ancient Etruſcan 
earth, which has cauſed a village erected there to receive the name 
of Etruria, The potteries of Staffordſhire have riſen to vaſt conſe- 
quence, and furniſh a manufacture which, in extent and utility, ex- 
| ceeds every thing before known in this or any other country, and 
may be ſaid to leave all works, ancient or modern, far behind, 
Near the town of Wooburn, in Bedfordſhire, are WooruRN 
SANDS, which lie on the extremity of the range of hills which tra- 
verſes the eaſt end of Buckinghamſhire. Here are the immenſe pits 
of FULLER'S EARTH, which is ſuppoſed to give that ſuperiority to 
the Engliſh cloth which it holds over that manufactured in other 
countries; and concerning which Mr, Pennant ſpeaks as follows,— 
„The beds over this important marl are, firit, ſeveral layers of 
reddiſh ſand, to the thickneſs of ſix yards; then ſucceeds a ſtratum 
of ſand- ſtone of the ſame colour; beneath which, for ſeven or eight 
yards more, the ſand is again continued to the fuller's earth, the upper 
part of which being impure, or mixed with ſand, is flung aſide, the 
reſt taken up for uſe. The earth runs in layers; under which is a 
bed of rough white freeſtone, about two feet thick, and under that, 
ſand, beyond which the labourers have never penetrated, The great 
uſe of this earth is cleanſing the cloth, by imbibing the tar, greaſe, 
and tallow, which are ſo frequently employed by the ſhepherds in 
healing the external diſeaſes to which ſheep are liable; neither can 
the wool be worked, ſpun, or woven, uuleſs it be well greaſed, and 
all this greaſe muſt be diſcharged before the cloths are fit to wear. 
Other countries either want this ſpecies of earth, or have it in leſs 
perfection: the Britiſh legiſlature, therefore, have, from the days of 
Charles I. reſtricted the exportation of this earth under ſevere penal- 
ties.” Tour from Cheſter, page 343. : 7 5 | 
BIiTUMEN is a fat, unctuous matter, dug out of the earth, or 


- 


ſcummed off lakes, | | | 7 . 
In the centre of the iſland of BARBADOEs are ſeveral bituminous 


ſprings; ſome of which furniſh the green tar, which is applied to 
a rere purpoſes, and frequently ſupplies the want of pitch and 
lamp oil. 1 85 : FM 
There is another ſpecies of bitumen of a ſolid ſubſtance, called 
there munjac, which is dug out of the earth, at different depths, on 
the ſides of hills, in St. John's and St. Andrew's pariſhes, and 
nearly reſembles that bitumen found in the Dead Sea. If, by acci- 
dent, any of thefe veins take fire, they continue to burn a long time, 
though in a dull, low manner; for the veins being ſurrounded with 
earth, it crumbles, and falling into the flame, ſtifles it, | 
In St. George's pariſh are often dug up lumps of a tranſparent, 
reſinous ſubſtance, reſembling reſin, from which it is chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the fragrance of its ſmell ; and upon comparing it with 
the gum of the buch gum-tree, it appears to be of the ſame ſpecies. 
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PART II. 
Curious Natural Productions of the Earth. 


CHAP. I. 7 
METALS, MINERALS, and FOSSILS. 


H now traced out the amazing varieties which appear in 

the outward form and conftruction of the ſurface of the*globe, 
ano lefs curious and intereſting inquiry may be purſued-if we deſcend 
into the bowels of the earth, and take a general. view of the diverſi- 
fied ſubſtances which are there depoſited, and which plainly evince 
that the beneficent Creator, in providing ſuch ſtores, deſigned to call 
forth all the active principles implanted in his creature, man, and to 
give to hum exiſtence not only its full energy and effect, but every 
accommodation and means of happineſs, | 

Mineralogiſts conſider metals as fix in number; namely, gold, 
filver, copper, tin, iron, and lead; to which may be added, guichſiluer. 
They are defined as a firm, heavy, and hard ſubſtance, opake, fuſible 
by fire, concreted again when cold into a ſolid body, and malleable 
under the hammer. Ductility is likewiſe a property inherent in metals. 
They are the heavieſt bodies in nature, the lighteſt metal being nearly 
twice as weighty as the molt ponderous ſtone of an equal ſize, 

Gold is the moſt weighty of all metals, is above half as heavy 
again as lead, and between nineteen and twenty times heavier than 
an equal bulk of water, It is Iikewiſe the moſt ductile of all metals; 
a ſingle grain of pure gold may be beaten out to a ſurface of fifty 
ſquare inches; by drawing gold out to a wire it may be {till farther 
extended, | | 55 | T 

According to ancient writers, the mountains of Spain were very 
rich in gold and filver; Mr. Gibbon calls this kingdom * the Peru 
and Mexico of the old world.” He adds, “the diſcovery of the 
rich weſtern continent by the Phœnicians, and the oppreſſion of the 
ſimple natives, who were compelled to labour in their own mines 
for the benefit of ſtrangers, form an exact type of the more recent 
| hiſtory of Spaniſh America.” Decline and Fail of the Roman Empire, 
4to. edit. Vel. I. page 194. The Phoenicians were acquainted only 
with the ſea-coaſts of Spain; avarice as well as ambition carried the _ 

I | | T4 | arms 
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arms of Rome and Carthage into the heart of the country; and 
almoſt every part of the ſoil was found pregnant with copper, ſilver, 
or gold: mention is made of a mine near Carthagena, which yielded 


every day twenty-five thouſand drachms of filver, or C. 300, ooo a 
year. Strabo, Lib. III. poge 148. Twenty thouſand pound weight 
of gold was annually received from the provinces of Aſturia, Galicia, 
and Luſitana. Pin. Hi. Nat. Lib. XXXI1I. cap. 3. The mo- 
dern Spaniards chooſe rather to import theſe metals from America 
than to have the trouble of ſearching for them in their own country; 
but the iron mines are worked here with great ſkill. Money,“ 
ſays Mr. Gibbon, “ is the moſt univerſal incitement, iron the moſt 
powerful inſtrument of human induftry.” Spain has alſo other mi- 
nerals, as lead, tin, cinnabar, quickſilver, alum, vitriol, copperas, 
lapis calaminaris, and likewiſe cryſtal, amethyſts, and other gems. 


PORTUGAL is in many parts mountainous, and theſe mountains 
contain the ores of ſilver, copper, tin, and iron; but the Portugueſe 


being ſupplied with metals from their poſſeſſions in other parts of the 
globe, and particularly with abundance of gold from South America, 
no mines are worked in their own country. Gems of all kinds, as 


turquoiſes and hyacinths, are alſo found in the mountains; and par- 
ticularly a- beautiful variegated marble, with many other curious 
foſſils of the lapidary kind, of which ſeveral forts of work are made; 


here are alſo very good mill-ſtones ; and on the hill of Alcantara, 
not far from Liſbon, is a remarkable mine of ſalt-petre. 
DartMmaTIain ancient times produced much gold. Pliny ſays, 
that under the Emperor Nero, fifty pounds of gold were taken daily 
from the mines of that province, and that it was found upon the 
ſurface of the ground. Hift. Nat. Lib. XAAIII. cap. 4. Florus 
writes, that Vibius, who was ſent by Auguſtus to ſubdue the Dal- 
matians, obliged that fierce people to work in the mines, and to 
cleanſe the gold. Martial likewiſe writing to Macer, calls Dalmatia 
terra aurifera; and it appears, by a verſe of Statius, that the gold of 

Dalmatia was become a proverb, 1 25 
According to the accounts of many who have travelled in Boſſina, 
that country contains many mineral mountains, and has rich mines 
of gold and filver. The place where theſe are found goes by the 
name of Srebrarniza, which means, country or land of ſilver, being 
derived from the word ſrebr, which ſignifies filver in all the Sclavo- 
nian dialects. The Abbe Fortis had a ſpecimen of this mine, and 
found it to reſemble the native ſilver of Potoſi. It is in ſmall, thin 
leaves, like moſs, and is found combined with pure yellowiſh quartz, 

but unmixed with it, Travels inte Dalmatia, page 114. bk 
The kingdom of Norway formerly produced gold; but the ex- 
pence of working the mines, and procuring the pure ore, being 
greater than the profit, they have been neglected. There are, 
however, ſilver mines, which are extremely valuable, and give em- 
ployment to ſeveral thouſand perſons. The principal of theſe is at 
Kongſberg, but other falver mines are worked at Jarlſberg, though 
| - = | | not 
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not to the ſame advantage, the ore being mixed with lead and cop- 
per. In many parts of this country copper-mines have been diſco- 
vered, the richeſt of which is at Roraas, about a hundred Engliſh. 
miles from Drontheim, which annually yields eleven hundred ſhip  - 
pounds of pure copper, each ſhip pound being equal to twenty Eng- 
liſh ſtone in weight. Iron is till in greater plenty, many hundred 
thouſand quintals being annually exported, chiefly in bars, and the 
reſt caſt into cannon, kettles, ; Sek and the like. Here are like-. 
wiſe ſome lead-mines, but none either of tin or quickſilver. 
KoNGSBERG is a flouriſhing mine-town, that contains no Jeſs. 
than ten or eleven thouſand ſouls, among whom are a congregation * 
of Danes, and another of Germans. A mint was ſet up in this 
town ſo early as the year 1686, and in 1689 the mine-college was 
erected. Kongſberg is moſt famous for its filver-mines, which are 
the richeſt in all Norway. Theſe were diſcovered in 1623, upon 
which the town was immediately built, and peopled with German 
miners. In 1751, forty-one ſhafts and twelve veins were wrought 
in the four reviers of this mine, in which three thouſand Ave hundred 
officers, artificers, and labourers, are uſually employed. The rich 
ore in this mine is found only in diſperſed ſtrata and interrupted 
veins. Even pure filver is ſometimes dug out of it; and in 1647 
ſome gold was found among the filver, of which Chriſtian IV. cauſed - 
the famous Billen ducats to be coined, with this legend, VIDE MIRA 
Domini : See the wonderful works. of the Lord. In the year 1697, 
a vein of gold was diſcovered here, of Which ducats were coined, _ 
which on one ſide had this inſcription, CHRisTIan V. D. G. Rex 
Dan. Norw., V. G. The legend on the reverſe was from the 
book of Job: Von MITTERNACHT KOMMI GOLD; that is, Out of -.- 
the north cometh gold. Konęſberg, December 1, 16979. * © 
Theſe mines are in a mountain between Kongſberg and the river 
Jordal : but it has been found that the ſilver ore is not, as was at firſt 
imagined, limited to that mountain, but extends its veins for ſome 
miles throughout: the adjacent diſtricts; which is proved by the new 
mines that are from time to time. undertaken in ſeveral places, and 
moſt of them carried on very proſperouſly. One of the moſt ancient 
and rich of all the mines, named Old God's Bleſſing, has ſome- 
times, within a week, yielded ſeveral - hundred pounds weight 
of rich ore, This mine fills the beholder with amazement at 
its aſtoniſhing depth, which is no leſs than an hundred and eighty” 
perpendicular fathoms; and the circumference at the bottom forms 
a clear of ſome hundreds of fathoms. Here the fight of thirty or 
forty piles burning on all ſides in this gloomy cavern, and conti- 
nually ted, in order to mollity the ſtone in the profecution of the 
mines, ſeems, according to the common idea, an image of hell; 
and the ſwarms of miners, covered with ſoot, and buſtling about in 
habits according to their ſeveral employments, may well paſs for ſo 
many devils; eſpecially when, at a ſignal that a mine is going to be 
ſprung in this or that courſe, they roar aloud, Berg- livet! Berg- 
livet ” Take care of your lives | . 35 1 368 08 _ 
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In the palatinate of the Rhine, near Germerſheim and Selz, out 
of the ſands of the Rhine the beſt Rheniſh gold is waſhed, of which 
the Rheniſh gold florins are coined, The gold thus waſhed is con- 
fidered by the Elector as a royalty, and farmed out by him. | 

The wealth of Asia does not conſiſt in its gold-mines, for the 
iſland of Japan ſeems to be the moſt productive in the precious metal 
of any part of that quarter of the globez and there it is found in ſe- 
veral provinces. The greateſt quantity of gold which is procured 
there is melted out of its own ore, but ſome they waſh out of the 
ſands, and a ſmall quantity is alſo contained in the copper. The 
Emperor claims the ſupreme juriſdiction not only of all the gold- 
mines, but of all the mines of the empire, none of which may be 
worked without a licenſe obtained from him: for of the produce of 
all the mines that are worked he claims two-thirds, and the other 
third is left to the lord of the province in which the mines lie; but 
as theſe lords generally reſide upon the ſpot, they take care to render 
their ſhare nearly equal to that received by the Emperor. The 
richeſt gold-ore, and that which yields the fineſt gold, is dug up in 
one of the northern provinces of the great iſland Niphon; theſe 
mines formerly yielded great quantities of that valuable metal ; but 
the veins there, and in moſt of the other mines, do not yield near 
the quantities of gold they did formerly, Among the other gold- 
mines, there is one in the province of Iſckungo; but it is fo full of 
water, that the people have been obliged to deſiſt from working it. 
However, it being fo ſituated that by cutting the rock, and making 
an opening beneath the mine, the water might be eaſily drawn off 
this was attempted; but there happened to ariſe, juſt as they began, 
ſuch a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning, that the men were 
obliged to fly for ſhelter: theſe ſuperſtitious people imagined that 
the tutelar god and protector of the place, unwilling to have the 
| bowels of the earth thus rifled, raiſed this ſtorm in order to make 

them ſenſible how-much he was diſpleaſed at this undertaking ; and 
therefore no farther attempt was made, for fear of incurring his diſ- 
pleaſure. | 8 | | 

The filver found in Japan is very fine, and there are mines of it 
in ſeveral places, particularly in the northern provinces. „ 

One of the provinces alſo affords a ſmall quantity of fin, which is 
ſo exceeding fine and white that it almoſt comes up to filver ; but 
the Japaneſe make little uſe of this metall. | | 

Copper is the moſt common of all the metals in Japan. Some of 
it is the fineſt and moſt malleable of any in the world; other is not 
only exceeding fine, but mixed with a conſiderable quantity of 
gold, which the Japaneſe ſeparate and refine, All this. copper is 
brought to Saccia, one of the five principal cities, where it is refined, 
and caſt into ſmall cylinders, about a ſpan and a half long, and a 
finger thick. There is, beſide, a coarſer ſort of copper, which is 
caſt into large flat cakes, and fold a great deal cheaper than the other. 
Braſs is very ſcarce, and much d=arer than copper, calamine being 
imported from Tonquin in flat cakes, and fold at an high _ 
+; | 1  Iron- 
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Iron- ore is dug up only on the confines of three of the provinces; 
but it is found there in large quantities. | 
Coals are dug up in great quantities in moſt of the northern 
provinces, | TE | ; | 

In AFRICA, the kingdom of Moſambique is ſaid to abound in 
gold, which is waſhed down by the rivers, and forms a chief part of 
the commerce of the country, The kingdoms of Monomopata and 
of 5otala likewiſe furniſh conſiderable quantities; and the Portugueſe 
who refide there report that it yields the value of two millions of 
metigals annually, each metigal being valued at about fourteen 
French livres; and it is faid that the merchants from Mecca and 
| other parts export, in time of peace, about the ſame quantity. The 
ſoldiers are paid in gold-duſt, juſt as it is gathered, which is fo 
pure and of fo ſine a yellow, that it greatly exceeds ours, no other 
gold being ſuperior to it but that of Japan, . 1 Fi 

Gold is likewiſe found on the ifland of Madagaſcar, The Gold 
coaſt of Africa is ſo denominated from the abundance of gold found 
there. „ 858 

SourRH AMERICA. Of the Portugueſe ſettlements in South 
America, the country now known by the name of Braſil is the moſt 
. conſiderable; and here they procure their great ſupply of gold, with 
ſome filver, rich diamonds, and other precious ſtones. | 

Gold was firſt found in the mountains which lie adjacent to 
the city of Rio Janeiro. The occaſion of its diſcovery is variouſly 
related; but the common account is, that the Indians on the back 
of the Portugueſe ſettlements were obſerved by the ſoldiers employed 
againſt them to make uſe of this metal for their fiſning-hooks; and 
their manner of procuring it being enquired into, it appeared that 
great quantities of it were annually walhed from the hills, and left 
among the ſand and gravel that remained in the vallies after the 
running off or evaporation of the waters. It is now. little more than 
eighty years fince any _— of gold worthy notice have been 
imported from Braſil to Europe; but from that time the annual 
imports have been. continually augmented by the diſcovery of 
places in other provinces where it is to be met with as plentifully as 
at firſt about Rio Janeiro. And it is now ſaid that a ſmall flender 
vein of it ſpreads through all the country, at about twenty-four feet 
from the ſurface ; but that this vein is too thin and poor to anſwer the 
expence of working the mine. However, where the rivers or rains 
have had any courſe for a conſiderable time, there gold may always 
be collected, the water having ſeparated the metal from the earth, 
and depoſited it in the ſands; whence, to divert a ſtream from its 
channel, and to ranſack its bed, is held to be an infallible means of 
procuring it. Indeed there are properly no gold mines in Braſil, all 
the gold being collected either from rivers or the beds of torrents 
after floods. ED OE IT 

The flaves, who are principally negroes, are kept in great num- 
bers to examine the bottoms of rivers and the gullies of torrents, and 
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to waſh the gold found in them from the ſand and dirt. The regu- 
lation of the duty of theſe ſlaves is very ſingular, for they are each of 
them obliged to furniſh their maſter with the eighth part of an ounce 
of gold every day; and if they are either fo fortunate or induftrious 
as to collect a greater quantity, the ſurplus is generally conſidered az 
their own property, and they have the liberty of diſpoſing of it as 
they think fit: fo that it is ſaid ſome negroes who have accidentally 
fallen upon rich waſhing-places have themfelves purchaſed ſlaves, 
and have aſterward lived in great ſplendor, their original mafter hay- 
ing no other demand on them than the daily ſupply of the above 
eighth part, which, as the Portugueſe ounce is fomewhat lighter than 
our troy ounce, may amount to about nine ſhillings ſterling. 
The quantity of gold thus collected in the Braſils, and annually 
returned to Liſbon, may in ſome degree be eſtimated from the amount 
of the King's fifth: this has been computed, one year with another, 
at one hundred and fifty arroves of thirty-two pounds Portugueſe 
weight, which, at four pounds the troy ounce, makes very near three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; and conſequently the capital, of 
which this is the fifth, is about a million and a half ſterling. The 
annual return of gold to Liſbon cannot be leſs than this, though it 
be difficult to determine how much it exceeds it. It has been ſup- 
poſed that the gold exchanged for ſilver with the Spaniards at Buenos 
Ayres, and what is privately brought to Eurupe, amounts to near 
half a million more, which will make the whole annual produce of 
the Braſilian gold near two millions ſterling; a prodigious ſum to be 
found in a country which, at the cloſe of the laſt century, was not 
known to furniſh a ſingle grain. GO RNS | 
As to diamonds, the difcovery of them in the Brafils is ſtill more 
recent, being about fifty years fince the firſt were brought to Eu- 


rope. They are found in.the ſame manner as the gold, in the gul- 


lies of torrents and beds of rivers, but only in particular places, and 
not fo univerſally ſpread through the country. They were frequently 
found in waſhing the gold, before they were known to be diamonds, 
and were conſequently thrown away with the ſand and gravel ſepa- 
rated from it. ie is well remembered, that numbers of very large 
ſtones, that would have enriched the poſſeſſors, have paſſed unregarded 
through the hands of thoſe who afterward bore with impatience the 
mortifying reflection. However, about eighty years ago, a perſon 
acquainted with the appearance of rough diamonds imagined that 
| theſe pebbles; as they were then eſteemed, were of the ſame kind: 
but it is ſaid there was a conſiderable interval between the firſt ſtart- 
ing of this opinion and its being confirmed by proper trials, it being 
difficult to perſuade the inhabitants that what they had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to deſpiſe could be of ſuch importance as this diſcoverer 
ſuppoſed ; and it is ſaid, that in this interval, a governor of one of 
their places procured a great number of theſe ſtones, which he pre- 
tended to make uſe of in playing at cards, inftead of counters. But 
it was at laſt confirmed, by ſkilful jewellers in Europe, who were 
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conſulted on this occaſion, that theſe ſtones were real diamonds, and 
many of them not inferior, either in luſtre or any other qualification, 
to thoſe of the Eaft Indies. Upon this diſcovery, the Portugueſe in 
the neighbourhood of the places where they had been found began to 
ſearch for them with great aſhduity; and they had even hopes of 
diſcovering conſiderable maſſes of them, as they perceived large rocks 
of cryſtal in many of the mountains from whence the ſtreams came 
that waſhed down the diamonds. | LEY, 3 
It was, however, foon repreſented to the King of Portugal, that 
if ſuch abundance of diamonds ſhould be obtained as were now ex- 
pected, their value would be ſo debaſed, that, beſide ruining all the 
Europeans who had any quantity of Indian diamonds in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, it would render the diſcovery itſelf of no importance, and 
prevent his majeſty from receiving any advantages from it. On 
theſe conſiderations the king thought proper to reſtrain the general 
ſearch for diamonds, and for that purpoſe erected a diamond company 
with an excluſive charter. This company, in conſideration of a ſum 
paid to the king, is veſted with the property of all diamonds found 
in Braſil: but, to prevent their collecting too large quantities, and 
thereby reducing their value, they are prohibited from employing 
above eight hundred ſlaves in ſearching for them. And to prevent 
any of his other ſubjects from acting the ſame part, and to ſecure the 
company in their excluſive privilege, the king depopulated a la 
town, with a conſiderable. diſtrict round it, which abounded with 
theſe pebbles, and obliged the inhabitants, who were ſaid to amount 
to {ix thouſand, to remove to another part of the country, it being 
thought impoſſible to prevent ſuch a number of people who were on 
the ſpot from obtaining theſe precious ſtones. | h 
A conſiderable part of the gold brought from Braſil is previouſly 
coined there: thus, that coined at Rio Janeiro bears an R, and that 
which is ſtruck at St. Salvador or the Bay, is marked with a B. 
Of the diamonds, there are ſuppoſed to be annually returned to 
Europe the value of one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. 
Silver is the moſt beautiful of the white metals, and is capable 
of a very fine poliſh: it is nearly as ductile and malleable as gold. 
In weight it is nearly one half lighter than gold, and eleven times 
heavier than water. | ELD; £6 | 
The famous mountain of Poros is known all over the commer- 
cial world for the immenſe quantity of ſilver it has produced. The 
diſcovery of this amazing treaſure happened at the commencement of 
the year 1545, by a fortuitous accident. An Indian, by ſome called 
| Hualpa, and by others Gualca, purſuing ſome wild goats up this 
mountain, and coming 'to a very ſteep part, laid hold of a ſhrub in 
order to aſcend with greater celerity, but the ſhrub being unable 
to ſupport his weight, came up by the roots, diſcovering at the ſame ' 
time a maſs of fine ſilver, and ſome lumps of the ſame metal among 
the clods that adhered to the roots. This Indian, who lived at 
Porco, haſtened home with theſe firſt-fruits of his diſcovery, waſhed . 
= : the 
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the filver; and made uſe of it, repairing when his ſtock was nearly 
exhauſted to his abundant reſource. At length a friend of his, named 


Guanca, obſerving the happy change in his circumftances, became 


curious to know the cauſe, and was ſo importunate in his requeſts 
that Hualpa at length revealed the ſecret to him. For ſome time 
they repaired in concert to the mountain, and obtained abundant 
ſupplies, till Hualpa refuſing to impart his method of purifying the 
metal, Guanca revealed the important ſecret to his maſter Villaroel, 
a Spaniard, who alſo lived at Porco.. On this information he went, 


in April 1545, to view this rich aperture in the mountain, and the 


mine immediately began to be worked with immenſe advantage, 
The firſt mine was called the Diſcoverer, from its diſcovering 

other ſources of riches, farther removed from the ſurface: in a few 

days another was found equally rich, and called the Tin-mine : ſince 


that another has been diſcovered, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Rica, or rich, it ſurpaſſing all the reſt, It was afterward ſucceeded 
by one named the Mendieta. Theſe are the principal mines of Po- 
toſi; but there are ſeveral ſmaller veins crofling the mountain on all 
tides. | SY. ON ü 
On a report of theſe important diſcoveries, people from all parts 


repaired to Potoſi, particularly from the city of Plata, which is ſituated 


about ſeventy- five miles from the mountain; ſo that at preſent the 
town of Potoſi is near fix miles in circuit, and inhabited by many 
noble families, particularly thoſe concerned in the mines. Though 
the air of the mountain is ſo extremely cold as to render the adjacent 
country remarkably barren, it producing neither corn, fruit, nor 
herbs; yet the town is ſo plentifully ſupplied as to enjoy an abundance 


of every kind, and the trade for proviſions is greater here than in any 
other place, except Lima. Some provinces ſend the beſt of their 


corn and fruit, others their cattle, others their manufactures, and 
thoſe who trade in European goods refort to Potoſi as to a market 


where there is a great demand, and no want of ſilver to give in ex- 


change. A Spaniſh author aſſerts, from very good authority, that 
before the year 1638 it appeared, by the public accounts, that the 


produce of the filver amounted to three hundred ninety-five millions 


fix hundred and nineteen thouſand dollars; which, in ninety- three 
years, the time it had then been diſcovered, amounted to forty-one 
millions two hundred fifty-five thouſand and forty-three dollars per 


annum. Hence an idea may be formed of the vaſt trade which has 


for many yeats been carried on in this town, its whole trade conſiſt- 


ing in the ſilver extracted from this mountain; and though ſome 
diminution bas been perceived in its produce, it is ſtill very con- 


ſiderable. 


At a ſmall diſtance from Potoſi are the hot medicinal baths called 
Don Diego, whither ſome reſort for health, and others for diverſion. 

In the province of CAR AN OAS, which is remarkably cold, is a 
great number of ſilver- mines, conſtantly worked; among which, one 


called Turco is very remarkable for a fort of ore termed by miners 


machacadao, 
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machacado, the fibres of the filver forming an admirable intertexture 
with the ſtones in which they are contained. Mines of this kind 
are generally the richeſt. Beſide theſe there are others in this juriſ- 
diction ; for in the barren ſandy deſerts extending toward the coaſt 
of the Pacific Ocean are found, by digging in the ſand, detached 
lumps of ſilver unmixed with any ore or ſtone but what adheres to 
ſome parts of the metal, The lumps are called papas, from their 
being taken out of the ground in the ſame manner as that root. 
Thete lumps of filver are of a different compoſition from thoſe found 
in the mines, having all the appearance of melted filver. In them 
the ſilver forms a maſs, and the ſurface is covered over with black 
terrene particles which have all the marks of calcination; but few or 
none of them are mixed with the ſilver. The ſize and figure of 
theſe lumps are very different, fome weighing about two marks, or 
ſixteen ounces, and ſome above a hundred marks, Theſe Jumps of 
filver are found in different parts of the ſame ground, though not 
often near one another. | | 15 | 

The city of PLATA, which received its name from the ſilver- mines 
in its neighbourhood, ſtands in a ſmall plain environed by eminences 
that defend it from the winds. | 55 | 

In the Cordilleras, near the city of La Paz, is a mountain of re- 
markable height, called ILLIMANI, which doubtleſs contains immenſe 
riches; for a crag of it being ſome years ago fevered by a flaſh of 
lightning, and falling on a neigbbouring mountain, ſuch a quantity 
of gold was found in the fragments, that for ſome time that metal 
was ſold at Paz for eight pieces of eight per ounce ; but its ſummit 
being perpetually covered with ice and ſnow, no mine has been 
opened in the mountain. | 3 

Monteſquieu, after obſerving that from the time in which the 
Spaniards diſcovered the gold and ſilver of America, Spain has been 
inceſſantly declining, adds, | 

Gold and filver are either a fictitious, or a repreſentative wealth. 
The repreſentative ſigns of wealth are extremely durable, and in 
their own nature but little ſubject to decay. But the more they are 
multiplied, the more they loſe their value, becaule the fewer are the 
things they repreſent. | 53 

„The Spaniards, after the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru, aban- 
doned their natural riches in purſuit of a repreſentative wealth, which 
daily degraded itſelf, Gold and ſilver were 2 ſcarce in Eu- 
rope, and Spain becoming ſuddenly miſtteſs of a prodigious quantity 
of thoſe metals, conceived hopes to which ſhe never before aſpired. 
The wealth ſound in the conquered countries, great as it was, did 
not, however, equal that of their mines. The Indians concealed a 
part; and beſide, theſe people, who made no other uſe of gold and 
ſilver than to give magnificence to the temples of their gods, and to 
the palaces of their kings, ſought not for it with an avarice like ours. 
In ſhort, they had not the ſecret of drawing the metals from every mine, 
dut only from thoſe in which the ſeparation might be made by fire. 

| | | However, 


1, 364, 682 livres 12 ſols, 56,8611. 1 58. 9d.“ 
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“However, it was not long before the ſpecie of Europe was 


doubled: this appeared from the price of commodities, which was 
every where doubled. 1 | 14: © 

« The Spaniards raked into the mines, ſcooped out mountains, 
invented machines to draw out water, to break the ore, and ſeparate 
it; and as they ſported with the lives of the Indians, they forced 
them to labour without mercy. As the ſpecie of Europe ſoon 
doubled, the profit of Spain diminiſhed in the ſame proportion ; and 
they had every year the ſame quantity of meta], which was become 


dy one half leſs precious. 


In double the time the ſpecie till doubled, and the profit dimi- 


iſhed another half. ns 


© Tt diminiſhed even more than one half: let us ſee in what 
manner. | 8 ; | 
To extract the gold from the mines, to give it the requiſite 
preparations, and. to import it into Europe, muſt be attended with 


| ſome certain expence ; I will ſuppoſe this to be as one to ſixty- four. 


When the ſpecie was once doubled, and conſequently became one 
half leſs precious, the expence was as two to ſixty- four. Thus, the 
galleons, which brought to Spain the ſame quantity of gold, brought 
A thing which was really of leſs value by one half, though the ex- 
pences attending it had been one half higher. - 1 

<« If we proceed doubling and doubling, we ſhall find in this pro- 
greſſion the cauſe of the impotency of the wealth of Spain.“ Z Eſprit 
% 5927 5 46.9 

The Abbe Raynal gives the following account of the revenue 


drawn by Spain from her mines. Exclufive of what was not re- 


giſtered, and was ſmuggled away, the fifth part, belonging to the 
government, from 1545 to 1564, amounted to 36, 4 50, oo0 livres, 
151, 875l. per annum. But this abundance of metals ſoon decreaſed, 


From 1564 to 1585 the annual fifth patt amounted to no more than 


15,187, 489 livres 4 ſols, 632, 8 121. 1s. From 1585 to 1624 it 
amounted to 12, 140, 994 livres 12 ſols, 506, 2491. 15s. 6d. From 
1624 to 1633, to 6,074,997 livres 6 ſols, 253,124]. 175: 9d. From 


this laſt period the produce of theſe mines hath ſo evidently decreaſed, 


that in»1763 the fifth part, belonging to the kin 


Here it may not be improper to take notice of the diamond, as 


it ranks in human eſtimation with the precious metals, although by 


mineralogiſts it is placed among the moſt valuable of gems, and be- 


IAMOND-MINES OF -GOLCONDA., The kingdom of Golconda 


extends two hundred and fixty miles along the bay of Bengal, and is 
about two hundred miles, where broadeft, from eaſt to weſt, This 


country has neither mines of gold, filver, nor copper it has many 
of ſalt and fine iron; but it is moſt remarkable on account of its 
DIAMOND-MINEs, which have rendered it very famous. The princi- 
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gulf of Bengal to the kingdom of Viſiapour, and from north to ſouth 
is contained between thoſe of Bahar and Carnate. 

The diamond mines are generally adjacent to the rocky hills and 
mountains which run through the country, and it is ſuppoſed that 
they are to be found in all theſe mountains. In ſome of theſe mines 
the diamonds are found ſcattered in the earth, within two or three 
fathoms of the ſurface, and in others they are found in a mineral in 


the body of the rocks, forty or fifty fathoms deep. They here dig 
five or fix feet into the rock, and then ſoftening the ſtone by fire, 


proceed till they find the vein, which often runs two or three furlongs 
under the rock. All the earth is brought out, and being carefully 
ſearched, affords ſtones of various ſhapes, and of a good water. 
The earth in which they are found is of a yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
of a reddiſh colour, which frequently adheres to the diamond with ſo 
ſtrong a cruſt that it is difficult to get it off, 05 5 

In order to find the diamonds, the workmen form a ciſtern, made 
of a kind of clay, with a ſmall vent on one ſide a little above the 
bottom; in this they put a plug, then throwing into the ciſtern the 
earth they have dug, pour in water to diſſolve it. They then break 


the clods, and ſtir the wet earth in the ciſtern, the lighter part of 


which is carried off in mud when the vent- hole is opened to let out 
the water. Thus they continue waſhing till what is in the ciſtern 
is pretty clean; and then in the. middle of the day, when the ſun 
ſhines bright, carefully look over all the ſand, at which they are fo 
expert, that the ſmalleſt ſtone cannot eſcape them; for the bright- 
neſs of the ſun being reflected by the diamonds, aſſiſts them in the 
ſearch; but if a cloud was to intervene, they would be apt to over- 
look them. | | 
The undertakers watch the labourers very narrowly, left they 
ſhould conceal what they find; and take great care that the labourers 
expoſe to view no ſtone of a larger ſize than common, which if the 
governor ſhould hear of he would cauſe it to be ſeized; for the go- 
yernors of the mines enter into an agreement with the adventurers, 
that all the ſtones they find under a pagoda weight are to be their 
own; but the large ones above that weight belong to the king. 
A pagoda is nine mungellens, and the mungellen is five grains and 
three-fifths, | | Pe 
Theſe governors generally uſe the adventurers and miners very 
tyrannically ; and by their extortions, and the taxes they. oblige 
them to pay, keep them poor; at leaſt they are obliged to appear ſo, to 
avoid their impoſitions; and therefore both the merchant and the miner 
generally go naked, with only a cloth about their waiſt, and a tur- 
ban on their heads. This only relates to Golconda; for in Vifia- 
pour they are ſaid to be kindly treated, and permitted to enjoy their 
property; ſo that when they find in the mines of Golconda a larger 
ſtone than ordinary, they run away with it, and remove with their 
families to Viſiapour. | f | , 
This trade is almoſt entirely — by the Banyans of Guaurat 4 
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and the workmen in the mines, as well as their employers, are for 


the moſt part Gentoos. | | 
A few diamonds are alſo procured on the iſland of Borneo; and 


at Siam are found diamonds, ſapphires, and agates, in the mountains; 


but as the king's officers ſeize theſe for their maſter's uſe, the people 
have no encouragement to ſearch for them. There are alſo load- 
tones in a mountain near the city of Louva, and alſo in the iſland 


of Jonſalam, or Junkſelon, which is fituated in the Malacca coaſt, 


near the eaſtern entrance of the bay of Bengal, 
In the Braſils, abundance of rich Fer ns, jaſpers, emeralds, and 

other precious ſtones, are found, 4 | 
ire Grand Duke of Tuſcany's cabinet, at Florence, a remark- 

able diamond uſed to be ſhewn, but it has been removed from the 


Tribuna to the Duke's private cabinet; and an exact model, made 
of yellowiſh glaſs, now ſupplies the place of it. The original, ac- 


cording to Tavernier, weighs a hundred and forty carats and a half, 


and was the largeſt diamond in Europe, till Mr. Pitt brought from 


Regent of France, and was the moſt coſtly and ſuperb jewel belong- 


the Eaſt 1155 a diamond that exceeded it, which was ſold to the 


ing to that nx but that jewel, together with the reſt of the re- 


galia, was ſtolen, ſoon after the ſtorming of the palace and maſſacre 


of the Swiſs guards, on the memorable 12th of Auguſt, 1792. But 
two diamonds much larger and more weighty have fince been brought 
into Europe, one of which is in poſſeſſion of the Queen of Portugal, 


and the other of the Empreſs of Ruſha, The late Great Duke Peter 


Leopold is ſaid to have bought his diamond of a jeſuit for ſeventy- 
five thouſand ſcudi, about eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds, . but the father had a moſt exorbitant profit, having given 
only a ſingle paolo, or about ſeven pence ſterling, for it, on the Pi- 
azza di Navona, where it was offered to ale as a bit of cryſtal, 


| This famous Medicean diamond, Lord Corke ſays, is removed to 


Vienna, and the Emperor, on days of feſtival and parade, wears it 
in his hat. Letters, page 248. | | 
In the year 1772, the Empreſs of Ruſſia purchaſed the diamond 
above mentioned, which weighed ſeven hundred and ſeventy- nine 
carats, being exceeded in ſize and weight only by one in the poſſeſſion 


of the Queen of Portugal ; the diamond purchaſed by Lewis XIV. 


at the price of a hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, known by the 
name of Pitt's diamond, not being one quarter part fo ponderous. 


The price paid for this jewel was one hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling, and an annuity to the Greek merchant who owned it of 
four hundred thouſand rubles, or near one thouſand pounds ſterling. 

COPPER is an imperfect metal: it is not quite nine times the weight 

of water, is ductile, and may be rolled or hammered out to a very thin 


plate. It is capable alſo of being beaten out to a very fine wire. A 


conſiderable degree of heat is required to melt it; and by long expoſure 


to fire it may be burnt or calcined. All acids diſſolve or corrode it, as 


do all kinds of ſalts: even air, or common water, in a ſhort time act 
| | | upon 
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upon ĩt. The ruſt of copper which is produced by the acid of grapes 
is called verdegris, and all the other ruſts of copper are likewiſe of a 
blue or green colour, all of which are poiſonous in ſome degree. 
Copper is an ingredient in mixed metals, ſuch as bell- metal, cannon- 
metal, and particularly in braſs, which is brought to its yellow co- 


lour by means of a metallic ſubſtance called zinc or ſpelter, the na- 


tural colour of which is white. A kind of brown ſtone called cala- 
mine is an ore of zinc. By filling a pot with layers of powdered 
calamine and charcoal placed alternately with copper, and expoſing 
it to a ftrong heat, the zinc will be driven in vapour out of the ca- 
lamine, and will penetrate the copper, changing it into braſs, which 
aſſumes a fine yellow colour, is harder than copper, may be melted 
with more eaſe, and is leſs liable to ruſt, | 
LzaD in weight is between eleven and twelve times that of water: 
it is very malleable, and may be beaten out into a thin leaf: it is 
very fuſible, and is ſoon calcined. by heat, which converts it into a 


powder, which may be made to take all colours by fire, from yellow 


to deep red. Red lead is made of calcined lead, expoſed, for a con- 
fiderable time, to a ſtrong flame. Lead may even be changed into 
glaſs by a moderate heat, and there is a good deal of lead in the 
hneſt glaſs. White lead is that which is corroded by ſteam of vinegar. 
Lead may be diflolved in all four liquors, and then it becomes a flow 
poiſon. A ſalt of lead, made with vinegar, is ſo ſweet as to be called 
ſugar of lead. - . | 

Ti is ſoft and flexible: like lead, it melts; and is eafily calcined 
by fire, It is the lighteſt of metals, being only ſeven times heavier 
than water, This metal, not being apt to ruſt, or to be corroded 
by liquors, is employed for a lining of ſuch culinary utenſils as are 
made of copper or braſs. Tin-ware, as it is commonly called, is 
made of thin iron plates, coated over with tin, by dipping them into 
a veſſel full of melted tin. Theſe plates are afterward cut and bent 
to proper ſhapes, and the joinings are ſoldered together with a mix- 
ture of other metals. The beſt pewter conſiſts chiefly of tin, with a 
{mall mixture of other metals to harden it. : 
Very fine tin is procured in the peninſula of Malacca, in the Eaſt 

ndies. | | BEL 6 

Igo is the hardeſt of metals, the moſt elaſtic, the moſt difficult to 
break, and, next to gold, requires the greater fire to melt it. Iron 
is one of the lighteſt of metals, being only ſeven or eight times hea- 
vier than water. There are few hills of any conſiderable height, in 
any part of the world, where iron-ore may not be found in a greater 
or leſs quantity. Iron may be worked by means of a forge, it may 
be caſt, or converted into ſteel, It acquires toughneſs and malleabi- 


lity by forging, being beaten with heavy hammers, when red-hot, 
until it becomes ductile and flexible. Iron is very ſubject to ruſt : 
its ruſt is not pernicious, but a very uſeful medicine, being a ſtrength- 
ener of the human conſtitution. © BET, 

STEEL is made by heating ſmall bars of iron with wood- aſhes, r 
: | 2 : CCA 3 
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coal, bone and horn ſhavings, or other inflammable matters, by which 
it acquires a finer grain, and more compact texture: it likewiſe be- 
comes harder, and more elaſtic, Steel is iron in its more perfect 
ſtate. Various qualities are given to iron by different methods of 
tempering it, which is done by heating it, and immediately quenching 
it in water. Iron only is att! acted by the loadſtone. | 
The LoADSTONE is a particular ore of iron, and will communicate 
its virtue to a piece of iron by rubbing it; and a bar of iron, in length 
of time, by being placed in a particular poſition, will acquire the 
ſame property. | „ | 
Loadſtones are procured at Siam, from a mountain near the city 
of Louva, and alſo in the iſland of Janſalam, which lies on the Ma- 
lacca coaſt, near the eaſtern entrance of the bay of Bengal. Load- 
ſtone is alſo found in Norway, in Mexico, and in South America, 
Chymiſts have given to gold the name of Sol, or the ſun ; to ſilver, 
that of Luna; quickſilver, they call Mercury; copper, Venus; iron, 
Mart; tin, Jupiter; and lead, Saturn. h | 
What are called ſemi metals, reſemble metals in every quality but 
ductility, of which they are almoſt wholly. deſtitute, and on that ac. 
count can ſeldom be uſed in the arts, except when joined with me- 
tals. In this claſs is zinc. | 
SIBERIAN Mints. Catherineburg may be efteemed the centre of 


all the Siberian mine-works belonging to the crown; on which ac- 


count the director of the Siberian mines refides there, and iſſues his 
inſtructions to the other directors of the works, and paſſes their ac- 
counts. The water of the river Iſett is raiſed by a dam ninety-eight 
fathoms long, three fathoms high, and twenty broad, in order to 
ſupply a great number of mills and other engines belonging to the 
mines. All the forges and works about the town are kept in a good 
condition, and the miners and artificers work with extraordinary 
ſpirit and diligence. E 

In Huncaxry, in the county of ALTsOHL, which abounds in va- 
luable ores and minerals, is HERRENGRUND, which has the appear- 
ance of a town lying among the tops of mountains; and all its inha- 
bitants are miners. It is famous for its vaſt copper-works, and its 
vitriol, by which iron is apparently turned into copper; and ſeveral 
hundred weight of iron is thus changed every year. The vitriol, in- 
| deed, does not properly transform the iron into copper, but inſinuates 
into it the copper particles with which it is ſaturated ; and this ſeem- 
ing tranſmutation requires only a fortnight or three weeks: but if the 
iron be ſuffered to lie too long in this vitriolic liquor, it becomes at 
laſt reduced to powder. 


In this diſtrict is NEUsoHL., a royal free town, and the beſt of the 


mine towns. It is ſituated on the river Gran, and built much 
in the Saxon manner. The adjacent mountains abound with cop- 
per-ore. Proviſions here are good and cheap, but the ſmelting-works 
give the air an unhealthy taint. | | 
Copper is found in many parts of Congo, eſpecially near the 
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city of Pemba, where that metal has fo deep a tincture of yellow, 
that it has been miſtaken for gold, There are alſo mines of filver 
and iron. | | „„ TE, 

Mines or ENGLAND ANp WALES. At EcTON-HILL, cloſe by 


the river Dove, a very valuable copper-mine was diſcovered about 


the year 1740. Some adventurers obtained from the Duke of De- 
vonſhire, to whom the eſtate belonged, a leaſe for twenty-five years, 
impowering them to ſearch for copper, and they expended thirteen 
thouſand pounds before any returns were made; but at length, at 
about two hundred yards deep, vaſt quantities of copper-ore were 
found, which increaſed as the deſcent was continued, and very con- 
ſiderable fortunes were acquired before the expiration of the leaſe; 
ſince which time the whole undertaking has veſted in the Duke, and 
the mine has continued to be worked to great advantage, clearing 
annually from eight to ten thouſand pounds. In its poſition, fitua- 
tion, and inclination, it is different from any mine yet diſcovered in 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, or America; the wonderful maſs of copper- 
ore with which it is impregnated not running in regular veins or 
courſes, but ſinking perpendicularly down, widening and ſwelling 


| out at the bottom in form of a bell. The works are a hundred and 


fifty yards below the bed of the river Dove, being the deepeſt mine 
in Great Britain, On the oppoſite fide of Acton-hill is a va- 
luable lead-mine, the veins of which ore approach very near to 
the copper, | | 

On the iſland of AxcLESEA, near Dulas-bay, on the north coaſt, - 
is PaRy's MoUNTAIN, which contains the moſt conſiderable body 
of copper- ore perhaps ever known. The external aſpect of the hill 
is extremely rude, and riſes into enormous rocks of coarſe white quartz. 
The ore is lodged in a baſon, or hollow, and has on one fide a ſmall 
lake, over whole waters, diſtaſteful as thoſe of Avernus (ſee page 148), 
no bird is known to paſs. The whole aſpect of this track has, by 
the mineral operations, aſſumed a moſt ſavage appearance. Suffo- 
cating fumes of the burning heaps of copper ariſe in all parts, and 
extend their baneful influence for miles around. Mr. Pennant ſays 


that the ore has been worked in a very diſtant period, and veſtiges of 


the ancient operations appear in ſeveral parts, carried on by trench- 
ing, and heating the rocks intenſely, then ſuddenly pouring on water 
ſo as to cauſe them to crack or ſcale. In the year 1768, after a long 
courſe of fruitleſs ſearch, which was on the point of being abandoned, 
a large body of copper-ore was found, which has ever ſince been 
worked to great advantage, and ftill promiſes a vaſt ſupply. The 
water lodged in the bottom of the bed of ore, being ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with the metal, is drawn up, and diſtributed into pits. A 
quantity of iron is immerſed in this water, and the particles of cop- 
per are immediately precipitated, whilſt the iron itſelf is gradually 
diſſolved into a yellow ochte; great part of it floats off by the water, 
and ſinks to the bottom. The pieces of iron-ore are frequent 
taken out, and the copper ſcraped off; and this is repeated until the 
| a 3 | whole 
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whole of the iron is conſumed. The copper thus procured differ 


little from native copper, and is prized accordingly, being fold at 
from 25]. to 45]. a ton. This kind of proceſs has long been prac- 
tiſed in the Wicklow mines of Ireland, and above a century in thoſe 


of Herrengrund, in Hungary, where it is called Ziment copper. The 


waters of the Hungarian mines are much more ſtrongly impregnated 
with copper than thoſe of Pary's mountain, Mr. Pennant ſays eight 
tons of gunpowder are an::ually uſed for blaſting the rock. Tour in 
Wakes, 2 II. page 271. Nature has been profuſe in beſtowing her 
mineral favours on this ſpot; for above the copper ore, and not more 
than two-thirds of a yard beneath the common ſoil, is a bed of yel- 
lowiſh greaſy clay, from one to four yards thick, containing lead ore, 
from a ton of which meta] upward of fifty ounces of ſilver are gene- 
rally obtained. Theſe works have added greatly to the population 
of the iſland, for about fifteen hundred perſons are employed, who, 
with their families, are ſuppoſed to make eight thouſand ſouls, who 
procure their ſubſiſtence from theſe mines; the chief proprietor of 
which was the late Sir Nicholas Bailey, and, at his death, they de- 
ſcended to his nephew, the Earl of Ux bridge. 

No county in England is. ſo advantageouſly fituated for carrying 


on fiſheries as that of Cornwall, and the inhabitants avail themſelves 


fully of their local advantages. It however derives its chief import- 
ance from the different minerals which the bowels of the earth con- 


' tain; theſe conſiſt of two ſorts, one of TIN, the other of coppER; 


thoſe of tin are very numerous, and are in general very large, and 
rich in ore: theſe have rendered. this county famous in all ages. 
There have alſo been ſometimes found a ſmall quantity of gold and 
ſilver, but not worthy of notice. With the metalline ores are inter- 
mixed large quantities of mundic and arſenic. Many ſorts of ſtones 
are alſo found here, particularly the moor- one, which is uſed both in 
buildings and for mill-ſtones. - Its natural compoſition is very beau- 
tiful, conſiſting, for the greateſt part, of a whitiſh granulated marble, 
variegated with a fort of black and yellow matter reſembling tinſe] and 
tin glaſs, ſhining and glittering very agreeably in the ſun-beams. This 
ſtone, therefore, while new, gives a glaring aſpect to buildings; but 
though prodigiouſly hard at firſt, it ſoon changes its colour and con- 
ſiſtence. When poliſhed, it appears much more ſplendid and beau- 
tiful than any of the marble kind, and makes the richeſt furniture, 
as tables, chimney-pieces, &c. but being exceedingly hard, the po- 
liſhing is very expenſive. 1 | 
The tin- works are of different forts, on account of the different 
forms in which the tin appears, for in many places its ore fo nearly 


reſembles common ſtones, that it can only be diſtinguiſhed from them 


by its ſuperior weight. The ſecond form in which tin appears is 
that of tin and earth compounded and concreted into a ſubſtance al- 
moſt as hard as ſtone, of a bluiſh or greyiſh colour, and often the 
mundic gives it a yellowiſh caſt. This ore is always found in a con- 
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the moſt part, is found running through the ſolid ſubſtance of the 
hardeſt rocks, beginning in ſmall veins near the ſurface, perhaps not 
above half an inch or an inch wide, and increaſing as they proceed 
into large dimenſions, branching out into ſeveral ſtrata, and proceed- 
ing downward in a direction that is in general nearly eaſt and weſt, 
Theſe loads are ſometimes white, very wide, and fo thick, that large 
lumps of the ore are frequently drawn up of more than twenty pounds 
value. The loads of tin-ore are not always contiguous, but ſome- 
times break off ſo entirely, that they ſeem to terminate; but the ſa- 
gacious tinner knows by experience, that by digging a ſmall diſtance 
on one fide he ſhall meet with a ſeparated part of the load appearing 
to tally with the other end, as nicely as if it had been broken off by 
ſome ſudden ſhock of the rock. 5 3 
The miners of this county follow the load in all its rich and 
meandering windings in the bowels of the rocky earth. Sometimes 


the waters are drained from theſe mines by ſubterraneous paſſages, 


formed from the body of the mountain to the level country; theſe, 
which are called adits, ſometimes prove the labour of many years, 
but when effected, they ſave the conſtant expence of large water- 
works and fire- engines. From the ſurface of the earth they fink a 
paſſage to the mine, which they call a ſhaft, and over it place 
a large winch; but in greater works, a wheel and axle, by which 
means they draw up large quantities of ore at a time, in veſlels 
called kibbuls. This ore is thrown into heaps, which great numbers 
of poor people are employed in breaking to pieces and fitting the ore 
for the ſtamping mills, | . 
The third form in which tin appears is that of cryſtals; for tin 
being a ſalt, will, under ſome circumſtances, readily cryſtallize : and 
therefore in many parts of the mineral rocks are found the moſt per- 
fe tranſparent and beautiful cryſtals of pure tin. CE 
The copper- mines of this county are very numerous, and ſome of 
them large, and rich in ots It is remarkable, that in ſome parts of 
Cornwall the earth has produced ſuch an exuberance of this metal, 
as to afford it in large maſly lumps of malleable copper, ſeveral 
pieces of which they ſhew in very curious vegetable forms, The 
mundic, which is found in the loads of tin, was for many 
ages conſidered as of no other uſe but to nouriſh tin while in the 
mine. However, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a laudable cu- 
rioſity prompted ſome private perſons to examine into its nature, but 
the deſign miſcarried, and the mundic was thrown as uſeleſs into the 
old pits with other rubbiſh ; but about an hundred years ago, vir. 
Gilbert Clark began to work upon the mundic, and others following 
his example, have by degrees effected their purpoſe, and the- copper 
extracted from this ore, once efteemed uſeleſs, now brings in above 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year, and equals in goodneſs 
the beſt Swediſh copper, yielding a proportionable quantity of /apzs 
calaminaris for making braſs, N ; 
In many of the cavernous parts of the rocks are found thoſe 
4 | | US: tranſparent 
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tranſparent cryſtals called Corniſh diamonds, they being extremely 


brilliant when well poliſhed. Their form is that of a ſix- ſided 
priſm pointed on the top, and they are ſometimes four or five inches 


All the parts of Cornwall on the north-eaſt ſide of St. Auſtle's, St. 


Michael's, and St. Agnes, have little or no mineral ores, but moſtly 


abound with rocks of blue ſlate, eſpecially toward the ſouth, where are 
many large quarries of that uſeful foſſil. In Mount's Bay, near Pen- 
zance, the ſhore is, as it were, paved with rocky ſtone, of ſo fine a 
grain, that it equals any hone in giving an edge to a razor, 

In Shropſhire are mines of LEAD, COPPER, IRON, LIMESTONE, 
FREESTONE, PIPE-CLAY, and inexhauſtible coaL-yiTs. Over moſt 
of the coal-pits lies a ſtratum of a blackiſh, hard, porous ſubſtance, 


_ containing great quantities of bitumen, which being ground to pow- 


der in horſe-mills, and boiled in coppers of water, a bituminous 
matter ſwims on the ſurface, which, by evaporation, is brought to 


the conliſtence of pitch; or, by the help of an oil diſtilled from the 
_ fame ſubſtance, and mixed with it, may be thinned to a ſort of tar: 
both theſe ſubſtances ſerve particularly for caulking of ſhips, as well, 


if not better than pitch and tar, it being leſs liable to crack, 
CoLEBROOK-DALE, in the ſame county, is ſituated between two 


towering and variegated hills, covered with wood, on the banks of 


the Severn, where the largeſt iron-works in England are now carry- 
ing on; the advantages which this ſpot furniſhes being peculiarly 
great, for the ore is cbtained from the adjacent hills, coal in the vale, 
and abundance of limeſtone from the quarries in the neighbourhood, 
The romantic ſcenery which nature here exhibits, and the works 
which are catrying on, ſeems to realiſe the ancient fable of the Cyclops. 
Mr. Young ſpeaks of this ſcene in the following manner. The 
noiſe of the forges, mills, &c. with all their vaſt machinery, the 
flames burſting from the furnaces, with the burning of coal, and the 
ſmoke of the lime-kilns, are altogether horridly ſublime.” To 
complete the peculiarities of this ſpot, a bridge, entirely conſtructed 
of iron, is here thrown over the Severn. In one place it has parted, 
and a chaſm is formed; but ſuch is its firm baſis, that this fiſſure has 


neither injured its ſtrength nor utility. 


In ScoTLAND, about a mile from Falkirk, the CARRON CoMPANY 


have a very large foundry, in which they caſt cannon of the largeſt 


bore. This foundry conſiſts of the greateſt iron-works in Europe; 


they were founded about the year 1761, before which time there was 


not a ſingle houſe ſtanding on the ſpot, and the country was a mere 


moor: at preſent the buildings of all forts are of vaſt extent. Theſe 
works are ſaid to conſume one hundred tons of coal daily. During 


the late American war, twelve hundred people were employed in 
theſe works, and at preſent a thouſand, in conſequence of large or- 
ders from Ruſſia and Germany. CARRON WHARF lies upon the 
river of the ſame name, which falls, a few miles below, into the 
Firth of Forth. The navigable canal which forms a 3 

> etween 
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between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, and runs near the town of 
Glaſgow, terminates to the eaſtward near theſe works. "This canal 
is forty miles long, and near fifty feet broad; on it are thirty-nine 
locks, ſixteen of which are near Carron,: and in the courſe of two 
miles. About a mile and a half above Carron, the canal is carried 
upon a large bridge over the road. Veſſels came from Glaſgow to 
the ſea on it in ten hours. Pennant, Vol. I. page 261, II. 230. 
Tour in England and Scotland, page 254. | 

The mines of GREAT BRITAIN have contributed very eſſentially 
to extend its manufactures and commerce to the height which they 
have now attained. The great abundance of coal-pits in the weſtern 
and northern eounties of England furniſh an ample ſupply of fuel 
both for domeſtic conſumption and a great variety of works in yari- 
ous metals; beſide, large quantities of coal are exported to foreign 
countries. The town of Newcaſtle, in the county of Northumber- 
land, is very much diſtinguiſhed for this branch of trade. It was 
firſt made a borough by William the Conqueror, and the firſt charter 
which was granted to the townſmen for digging coals was by Henry 
III. in the year 1239; but in 1306, the uſe of coal for fuel was pro- 
hibited in London, by royal proclamation, chiefly becauſe it injured 
the ſale of wood for fuel, great quantities of which were then grow- 
ing about that city; but this interdiction did not long continue, and 
we may conſider coal as having been dug and exported from this 
place for more than four hundred years. Mr. Pennant ſays, there 
are about twenty-four conſiderable collieries which lie at different 
diſtances, from five to eighteen miles, of the river. Tour to Scotland, 
page 311. Mr. Brand makes the average of fix years to Chriſtmas 
1776, produce an annual conſumption of three hundred and 
eighty thouſand chaldrons, Newcaſtle meaſure, of which about thirty 
thouſand chaldrons are exported to foreign parts. The boats em- 
ployed in the colliery are called keels, and they are deſcribed by Mr. 
Pennant as ſtrong, clumſy, and oval, carrying about' twenty tons, 
and he ſays about four hundred and fifty of ſuch keels are conſtantly 
employed, The keelmen are thoſe who load and unload theſe boats 
or lighters: they were formed into a fraternity fo early as the year 
1539. Thoſe ſeem to have been dependant on the hoſtmen, who 
| were incorporated in 1600, but their employment is not aſcertained 
by Mr. Brand; probably they acted as agents in freighting the ſhips 
which came to that port for coals, which they obtained from the 
| Proprietors of the coal- mines. Mr. Pennant ſtates the ſhipping at 
Newcaſtle in the year 1776 to be as follows: 85 | 

8 | : | Ships, Tons. 
Coaſt trade - - 3585 689,090 
Foreign ports =- - - - 363 49,124 


BB — 


Total 3948 738,214 


| In the year 1787, ſeven ſhips were fitted out for the Greenland 


The 


whale-fiſhery, whoſe burden was 2300 tons, 
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The exports from this place, beſide coals, conſiſt of lead, glaſs, ſalt, 
bacon, ſalmon, and grinding ſtones. In the year 1776, thirty thouſand 
firkins of butter, and forty thouſand hundred- weight of tallow, were 
ſhipped, chiefly coaſtways. The receipt at the cuſtom-houle in the 
year 1781, by the report of the commiſſioners appointed to enquire ' 
into the public revenue, appears to have been £.40,759, and the 
charges in debentures, bounties, portages, ſalaries, and incidents, 
were £.5,400; beſide which, a duty is paid to the Duke of Rich- 
mond on all coals ſent coaſtways, which generally amounts to 
L-15,000 a-year. | 55 

The making of glaſs appears to have been carried on here ever 
ſince the year 674. Both Hutton and Pennant (from whom Brand 
has drawn much important information, without acknowledgment) 

ſay there are ſixteen glaſs houſes here, namely, one for plate-glaſs, 
three for crown-glaſs, five for window-glaſs, two for white, or flint- 
glaſs, and five for bottles. | 

Within the mountains of Staffordſhire are mines of LEAD, and 
lapis calaminaris; the north-weſt part of Derbyſhire, called the Peak, 
is abundantly rich, for the bleak mountains there abound in mines of 
the beſt LEAD, with marble, alabaſter, milleſtones, iron, coals, and a 
coarſe fort of Fy/ial. The principal commodities produced in the 
county of Cumberland are coal, lead, copper, lapis calaminaris, and 
BLACK LEAD. | | | 5 

Mines or Nox TH AmERICA. Near the ſouthern boundary of 
VIRGINIA are mines of LEAD. A COPPER-MINE was once opened 
in the county of Amhurſt, on the north fide of James” river, and 
another in the oppoſite county on the ſouth fide; but they yielded 
little, and the working them is diſcontinued. On the ſouth fide of 
the ſame river are three mines of IRON, which are worked, and one 
on the north ſide; in Auguſta county one, and in Frederick's ano- 
ther : there is another forge at Frederickſburgh, which makes bar- 
iron from pigs imported from Maryland ; another on Neapſco of 
Potowmac. The indications of iron are numerous throughout all 
the middle country. Confiderable quantities of BLACK LEAD are 
taken from Winterham, in the county of Amelia, The country on 
James' river, from fifteen to twenty miles above Richmond, and for 
ſeveral miles northward and ſouthward, is replete with CoAL of a 
very excellent quality; and in the weſtern country it is abundant. 
There is very good MARBLE, and in great abundance, near James' 
river. In the neighbourhood of the mountains are quarries of ſtone 
tit for the chiſſel, white, blue, brown, &c, with good MILL-STONE, 
and SLATE. ISIN GLASS, or nicea, is in ſeveral places; LOADSTONE 
alſo, and an AsBESTOS of a Jigneous texture, are ſometimes to be 
met with. Marie abounds generally, and a clay of which bricks 
are made; chalk and ochres. The country weſtward of the Alleghany 
mountains abounds with ſprings of common (alt, There are ſeveral 
medicinal ſprings; the moſt efficacious of which are two ſprings in 
Auguſta county, near the firſt ſource of James' river, about fix miles 

diſtant from each other. | | : 
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LEAD-MINES IN SOUTH AMERICA.  COPIAPO, the firſt port on 
this coaſt, ſtands in 27“ ſouth latitude. This town, from its natural 
ſituation, is metaphorically ſaid to be the richeſt in the world, it 
being ſeated on a gold-mine, which, however, is not wrought, be- 
cauſe a ſtil] richer mine of that metal has been difcovered at ſix miles 
diſtance. To the ſouth of the town are the rich lead mines of Co- 
piapo, which lie neglected; yet ſeveral intelligent writers are of 
opinion they might be turned to more advantage than the gold- 
mines, on account of the great quantities of lapis lazuli found on 
the ſurface. = 5 : | 
QuICKSILVER takes its name from ſilver, being very like it in colour, 
but in ſubſtance and properties it is a very different metal. In hot, 
or in temperate climates, it is in a fluid ſtate, but extreme cold brings 
it to a ſolid body, and in that ſtate it is malleable like other metals. 
Fluid quickſilver may be deſtroyed, or, as the common expreſſion is, 
quickſilver may be killed, by intermixing with it fat, or oil, or gum, 
to either of which bodies it unites, and is no longer a fluid metal. 
It may likewiſe: be intermixed with gold or fiiver, and ſome other 
metals, and then contributes to form a ſhining ſubſtance, which is 
called amalgam, or amalgama, Quickſilver is fifteen times heavier 
than water, It may be prepared ſo as to be rendered a very violent 
medicine, or even a poiſon. The mixture of ſulphur with quick- 

filver produces the red paint which is called vermilion, or cinnabar. 
QUICKSILVER MINES, Ip RO, or YDRA, is a ſmall town in 
Carniola, ſeated, in a deep valley, amidſt high mountains, on the 
river of the ſame name, and at the bottom of a deſcent ſo ſteep, that 
it is very difficult, and ſometimes dangerous, to ride to it. The 
town conſiſts. of about two hundred and ſeventy ſcattered houſes, 
and a Citadel ; but the number of the inhabitants is ſaid to amount to 
about two thouſand, | 1 3 . 
This town is famous for its quickſilver- mines, which -were firſt 
_ diſcovered in the year 1497. Before that time, ſays Keyſler, 
this part of the country was only inhabited by a few coopers, and 
other artificers in wood, with which this country abounds, But one 
evening a cooper having placed a new tub under a dropping ſpring, 
in order to try if it would hold water, when he came in the morning 
to take the tub away, found it ſo heavy that he could hardly move 
it. At firſt, the ſuperſtitious notions that are apt to poſſeſs the minds 
of the ignorant, made him begin to ſuſpect that his tub was bewitch- 
ed; but at laſt perceiving a ſhining fluid at the bottom, and not 
knowing what to make of it, he went to Laubatch, where he ſhewed 
it to an apothecary, who being an artful man, diſmiſſed him with a 
{mall gratuity, and bid him bring him ſome more of the ſame ſtuff 
Whenever he could meet with it. This the poor cooper frequently 
did, being highly pleaſed with his good luck; till the affair being at 
laſt made public, ſeveral perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety, in 
order to ſearch farther into the quickſilver- mine. In their poſſeſſion 
it continued till Charles Duke of Auſtria, perceiving the great im- 
4 portance 
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portance of ſuch a work, gave them a ſum of money, as a com- 
penſation for the expences they had been at, and took it into his 
own hands. | | | | 
The ſubterraneous paſſages of the mine are ſo extenſive, that it 
would. take up ſeveral hours to go through them. The greateſt 
perpendicular depth, computing from the entrance of the ſhaft, is 
eight hundred and forty feet; but as they advance horizontally under 
a high mountain, the depth would be much greater if it was meaſured 
from the ſurface of the hill. One way of deſcending down the ſhaft 
is by a bucket; but as the entrance is narrow, the bucket is liable to 
ſtrike againſt the fides, or to be ſtopped by ſomething in the way, ſo 
that it may eaſily overſet. The other way of going down is ſafer ; 
this is, deſcending by a great number of ladders, placed obliquely, in 
a kind of zig-zag ; but as the ladders are wet and narrow, a perſon _ 
muſt be very cautious how he ſteps, to prevent his falling. On de- 
ſcending, there are reſting-places in ſome parts, that are very welcome 
to the weary traveller. In ſome of the ſubterranean paſſages the 
heat is fo intenſe, as to throw a man into a perfect ſweat; and for- 
merly, in ſome of theſe ſhafts the air was extremely confined, fo that 
ſeveral miners have been ſuffocated by a kind of igneous vapour 
called the damp; but by ſinking the main ſhaft deeper, this has 
been prevented. Near the main ſhaft is a large wheel, and an 
hydraulic machine, by which all the water is raiſed out of the bot- 
tom of the mine, | io jen | : 
Virgin-mercury is that which is prepared by nature, and is found 
in ſome of the ores of this mine, in a multitude of little drops of 
pure quickſilver. This is alſo to be met with in a kind of clay, and 
ſometimes flows down the paſſages or fiſſures of the mine in a ſmall 
continued ſtream, ſo that a man has frequently gathered in fix hours 
above thirty-ſix pounds of virgin-mercury, which bears a higher price 
than common quickſilver. The reſt is extracted from cinnabar 
(which is the ore of quickſilver) by the force of fire. | 
Every common miner receives the value of three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a-week; but many of them are afflicted with a nervous diſ- 
order, accompanied with violent tremblings, ſudden convulſive mo- 
tions ot the hands and legs, and frightful diſtortions of the face. 
Thoſe are moſt ſubject to theſe diſorders who work in the places 
where virgin- mercury is found, which in a ſurpriſing manner inft- 
nuates itſelf into their bodies; ſo that when they go into a warm 
bath, or are put into a profuſe ſweat by ſteam, drops of pure mercury 
have been known to iſſue through the pores from all parts of the 
body. Theſe mines are often infeſted with rats and mice, which 
feed on the crumbs of bread, &c. dropped by the miners at their 
meals. But this plague ſeldom laſts long; for even they are-ſeized 


with the like convulſive diſorders as the men, which ſoon kills them. 


It is eſteemed a neceſſary precaution for every perſon to eat before he 
deſcends into theſe ſubterraneous regions. N | h 
All the adjacent country is very woody; but that the woods may 
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not be deſtroyed, great quantities of fuel for the ſmelting furnaces 
are annually brought down the river Idra, or Idrizza, from ſome 
foreſts that lie about five or ſix miles diſtant. Beſide this river, here 
is a canal about two miles in length, ſupplied with water by ſeveral 
ſtreams iſſuing from perennial ſprings, in order to put in motion the 
machines belonging to the mines. 1 | | 
In SouTH AMERICA, in the province of Los Charcas, is a rich 
QUICKSILVER- MINE, from which the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
town procure their whole ſubſiſtence; the coldneſs of the air in that 
place checking the growth of all kinds of grain and fruit, ſo that 
they are obliged to purchaſe them from their neighbours. The 
quickſilver- mines wrought. here ſupply all the filver-mines in Peru 
with that neceſſary mineral, and notwithſtanding the prodigious 
quantities already extracted, no diminution is perceived. 
SALT is that active ſubſtance which is conſidered as giving con- 
ſequence to all bodies, and is known to preſerve all bodies from pu- 
ef lion and corruption. It is ſometimes the ſymbol of wiſdom, 
and has been made deſcriptive of poetic genius; thus attic wit, or 
attic ſalt, have been received as ſynonymous expreſſions; and when 
Addiſon called Pope's poem of the Rape of the Lock merum ſal 
(pure ſalt), it was conſidered as the higheſt compliment he could 
ay to it. | 5 | 
x Much falt is dug out of the ground, and much obtained by the 
evaporation of ſea water, 5 
In ſeveral of the maritime provinces of Japan, ſalt is procured in 
the following manner. A ſpot of ground is encloſed, and being 
ſpread over with a fine looſe ſand, ſea-water is poured in, and left 
to dry. This being repeated ſeveral times, they take out the ſand, 
and put it into a large trough with ſmall holes at the bottom; when 
mixing ſea · water again upon it, they let it filtrate through the 
ſand, and then boil it to a good conſiſtence. The ſalt thus obtained 
is calcined in earthen pots till it becomes white and fit for ule. 
The Cape of Good Hope abounds with ſalt. | 0 
The ſalt-pits of Abyſſinia are as valuable to the natives as mines 
of gold and ſilver, ſalt there anſwering all the purpoſes of money, 
as they exchange it with other nations for whatever commodities 
they want. 8 25 922 
The ſalt made at Tagaza is ſo highly valued at the kingdom of 
Tombuto, on the coaſt of Africa, that a camel load of it is ſaid to 
ſell for eighty ducats, | 5 | | | 
Among the natural curiofities of Tunis are ſeveral ſalt Jakes, and 
a mountain of falt named Jibbel Haddeſſa, which is hard and ſolid 
like a ſtone, of a reddiſh or purple colour, and bitter to the taſte; 
but, being waſhed down the pregipices by the rain and dews, 
becomes ſoft and white as ſnow, and loſes all its bitterneſs. 
There are other mountains whoſe ſalt is of a bluiſh colour, 
and, without undergoing ſuch accidental purifications, is very 
palatable, | | FO Pe 
| The 
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The iſland of SALrs, fituated in 27“ north latitude, three hundred 
miles weſt of the coaſt of Africa, is about forty miles in circumfe- 
rence. It received its name from the great quantity of ſalt naturally 


produced there from ſea-water, which from time to time overflows 
part of the land, which is moſtly low, the iſland having only five 


little hills. | | : 
At Lancerota, one of the Canary Iſlands, is a ſalt-work, formed 


In a ſquare piece of Jand, levelled and divided by ſhallow trenches 


about two inches deep; into theſe they let the ſea-water, which, by 
the heat of the ſun, and the nature of the ſoil, is ſoon abſorbed, and 


leaves a quantity of ſalt, 


In PoLANx D, BocHNia is a famous town for its ſalt-mines, which 
were firſt diſcovered in 1251, when this place was only a village, 


The ſmall river Raab runs near this town, which is ſurrounded with 


eminences. The ſalt- mine is in a ſlip of land of ſeven hundred and 


fifty feet in breadth from north to ſouth, about ten thouſand in length 


from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt depth is a thouſand two hundred 
feet from the ſurface, The ſalt lies in veins, and is ſomething finer 
than that of Wiliſka, eſpecially at a certain depth. It is cut in ſmall 
pieces, and put up in caſæs. The number of labourers in this mine is 
about two or three hundred. Alabaſter and large pieces of black 
wood have been found in this mine, incruſted with ſalt, and every 
part of it is dry. | | : e | 
WiLisKA, or WIELUSKA, is a ſmall town, only famous for its 
mines, ſeated in a valley five miles from Cracow. | 
The town is entirely undermined, and the cavities extend to a 
conſiderable diſtance round it. The length of the mine from eaſt to 
weſt is fix thouſand feet, its breadth from north to ſouth is two 
thouſand, and its greateſt depth eight hundred; but the veins of ſalt 
are not limited to this extent, for the depth and length of them from 
eaſt to weſt are yet unknown, and only the breadth has been hitherto 
determined. There are at preſent ten ſhafts, and within the whole 


falt-mine there is not ſo much as one ſpring. Here a ſtranger is 


ſurpriſed, on his deſcending to the bottom, to find a kind of ſubter- 
raneous commonwealth, conſiſting of a great many families, that have 
their peculiar laws and polity; here are likewiſe public roads and 


_ Carriages, horſes being employed to draw the ſalt to the mouths of 


the mine, where it is taken up by engines. Theſe horſes when once 
they are down, never more ſee the light of the ſun; and many of 
the people ſeem buried alive in this ſtrange abyſs, ſome being born 
there and never ſtirring out, though others have frequent opportuni- 
ties of breathing the freſh air in the fields, and enjoying the light of 
the ſun. The ſubterraneous paſſages or galleries are very ſpacious, 
and in many of them chapels are hewn out of the rock-ſalt; and in 


| theſe are ſet up crucifixes, and the images of ſaints, before which a 


light is kept conſtantly burning. The places where the ſalt is hewn 
out, and the empty cavities whence it has been formerly taken, are 


called chambers. In ſome chambers, where the water has formerly 


ſtagnated, 5 
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ſtagnated, the bottoms and ſides are covered with very thick ineruſt- 
ations of ſome thouſands of ſalt- cryſtals, one upon another, many of 
them weighing half a pound or more; and when any candles happen 
to be brought, the numerous rays of light reflected by theſe cryſtals * 
emit a ſurpriſing luſtre, | | | 

In ſome parts of the mine huge columns of ſalt are left ſtanding, 
to ſupport the roc. The number of miners employed are between 
four. and five hundred, but the whole amount of men who work is 
about ſeven hundred. | | i 
In this ſubterranean town is a ſtatue, which is conſidered by the 
immured inhabitants as the actual tranſmutation of Lot's wife 
into a pillar of ſalt; and as this ſtatue appears either dry or moiſt, 
the ſtate of the weather above ground is inferred. The windings in 
theſe mines are ſo numerous and intricate, that workmen have fre- 
quently loſt their way, their lights having been burnt out, and have 
periſhed before they could be found. Eſſais, &c. par M. Macquart. 
The falt lies near the ſurface, in large ſhapeleſs maſſes, out of 
which blocks of ſixty, eighty, or a hundred ſquare feet may be hewn; 
but at a conſiderable depth it is found in ſmaller Jumps. About ſix 
hundred thouſand quintals of ſalt are annually dug out of theſe mines. 
The worſt and cheapeſt is called green ſalt, from its greeniſh colour, 
cauſed. by an heterogeneous mixture of a greyiſh mineral, or clay, 
and entirely conſiſts of ſalt- cryſtals of different dimenſions. ' A caſk 
of this ſalt, which generally contains ſix quintals, ſells for about 
_ twenty-two Poliſh guilders, each of one ſhilling and two-pence 
value; but a quintal of that in large maſſes or blocks is worth thirty- 
two or thirty-three florins, each florin worth about fix-pence half- 
penny: the difference being from one pound four ſhillings to four 
guineas ſterling the caſk, A finer ſort of ſalt is ſold at a ſomewhat 
greater price, and frequently in large blocks, The third ſpecies of 
falt dug out of theſe mines is ſal gemmæ, or cryſtal ſalt, which is 
found in ſmall pieces interſperſed in the rock, and when detached 
from it breaks into cubes or reQangular priſms. This is uſually 
ſold unprepared, ' The colour of the 1alt-ſtone is a dark grey mixed 
with yellow. | | 
Theſe ſalt- mines have always made a part of the king's board - 
revenues, as they were termed, and were generally farmed; but 
ſometimes the king has kept them in his own hands, and appointed. 
proper officers for the management of them. The office of mine- 
maſter at Wieluſka was hereditary, and a conſiderable ſalary arifing 
from them was annexed to it, In the year 1772 the empreſs queen 
ſcized upon theſe mines, and they have ſince remained annexed to 
the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, the King of Poland being put 
into poſſeſſion of a territory which was rendered hereditary in his fa- 
= in lieu of this revenue. | | 
r. Darwin, who has conſidered the operations of nature in 
ſuch a ſyſtematic order as diſplays: great powers of mind, and who 
has expreſſed his ideas in the moſt flowing and harmonious verſi- 
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fication, ſpeaks of ſalt in the following manner. ( Botanic Garden, 
Part J. page 70.) | ; 


Gnomes ! you then taught tranſuding dews to paſs 
Through time-fall'n woods, and root- inwove morals, 
Age after age; and with filtration fine 
Diſpart, from earths and ſulphurs, the ſaline. 

Hence with diffuſive Salt old Ocean ſteeps 
His emerald ſhallows, and his ſapphire deeps. 

Oft in wide lakes, around their warmer brim 
In hollow pyramids the cryſtals ſwim ; | 
Or, fuſed by earth-born fires, in cubic blocks 
Shoot their white forms, and harden into rocks. 

Thus, cavern'd round, in Cracow's mighty mines, 
With cryſtal walls a gorgeous city ſhines ; — 
Scoop'd in the briny rock long ſtreets extend 
Their hoary courſe, and glittering domes aſcend ; 
Down the bright ſteeps, emerging into day, 

Impetuous fountains burſt their headlong way, 

O'er milk- white vales in ivory channels ſpread, 

And wondering ſeek their ſubterraneous bed. 

Form'd in pellucid ſalt with chiſſel nice, . 
The pale lamp glimmering through the ſculptur'd ice, 
With wild reverted eyes fair Lotta ſtands, | 
And ſpreads to heaven, in vain, her glaſſy hands'; 

Cold dews condenſe upon her pearly breaſt, 

And the big tear rolls lucid down her veſt. 

Far gleaming o'er the town tranſparent fanes 

Rear their white towers, and wave their golden vanes ; 
Long lines of luſtres pour their trembling rays, | 
And the bright vault returns the mingled blaze, 


In GERMAN, at HALLEIN, which is about ſix miles diſtance 
from the city of Saltzburg, are ſalt- works belonging to the arch- 
biſhop, in which ſalt of all colours, as yellow, red, blue, and white, 
is hewn out from ſubterraneous caverns, and then diſſolved in freſh 
water, which being conveyed inte pits, the fineſt ſalt is made of the 
brine; but theſe works are only carried on in ſummer, when a 


ſufficient quantity is made not only for home conſumption, but 


to anſwer all the demands from Bavaria, where it is exchanged 


for corn. | 


In France, SALIiNEs, in Latin Salina, fo called from an excellent 
falt-ſpring which yielded to the crown a great revenue, is pleaſantly 
fituated on a rivulet in a valley between two mountains, twenty miles 


to the ſouth of Beſangon, and two hundred to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris. 


It is a long town, chiefly conſiſting of one ſtreet. The hall, in 
which the inhabitants have their magazine of ſalt, is a magnificent 
building. | | | 


In EncLanD, NANTwiCH, or NAMPTWICH, ſeated on the banks 
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of the river mever, which runs through it, is a large town, a hun- 
dred and ſixty-two miles from London. It is well built, and the 
ſtreets make a handſome appearance, The inhabitants are rich, 


and carry on a good trade, particularly in ſalt and cheeſe, the latter 
exceeding all that is made in the country, from the excellency of the 


ſoil. Here are brine-ſprings which lie on the banks of a freſh water 
ſtream, from which great quantities of white ſalt are obtained. The 
water brought from the ſprings to the wich-houſes, as they are called, 
by troughs, is received into large caſks ſet in the ground, whence it 
is put into the leads, and a fire made for keeping it warm, during 
which women with wooden rakes gather it as it ſettles to the bottom. 
After this it is put into ſalt barrows, a kind of wicker baſkets, in the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, that the water may drop from it and 
leave the ſalt dry. i | **; 
MipDLEWICH, which ſtands between Nantwich and Northwich, 
likewiſe takes its name from its wich-houſes, and is alſo a large 
market town : it is ſeated on the river Croke, a hundred and ſeventy 
miles from London, has two excellent ſalt-ſprings, and is chiefly 
noted for making ſalt. 3 | 
NorRTHWICH is likewiſe famous for the ſame ſprings, and is ſeated 


| - 2 hundred and ſeventy-five miles from London. About the end of 


the laſt century was diſcovered, on the ſouth fide of the town, rock- 
ſalt, which they ſtill continue to dig up, and ſend in large lumps to 
the neighbouring ports of Liverpool. and Briſtol, where it is diſſolved, 
and made into common ſalt. The falt-mines here are very curious; 
the deſcent into them is by a bucket, and they are a hundred and 
fifty feet below the ſurface of the earth, where the mine looks like a 
cathedral, ſupported by rows of pillars, and the roof, which reſembles. 
cryſtal, is compoſed of the ſame rock, tranſparent and glittering from 
the numerous candles of the workmen labouring with their pick-axes 
in digging.it away. This rock- work extends ſeveral, acres... Much 
falt is alſo procured at Sandbach, a town to the eaſt of the three 
towns called Viches, and from Smallwood ſalt- works, a few miles 
diſtant from it. | | e i ERS 
There are three kinds of ſalt, fixed, volatile, and eſſential: fixed 
ſalt is drawn by calcining or reducing a body to aſhes, and Failing 
them in a quantity of water: by afterward. ſtraining the liquor, and 


evaporating the moifture, the ſalt is left dry at the bottom. Volatile 


ſalt is procured by chymical operations upon bodies, or parts of living 
creatures, or from the putrefied parts of plants. Eſſential ſalt is 
drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtallization. 0 ain. 


\ SALT-PETRE 6, 8 


Nitre, or ſalt-petre, is a cryſtalline, pellucid, whitiſh ſubſtance, of 
an acid and bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs 
upon the tongue, This falt affords by fire an acid ſpirit capable of 
diſſolving moſt ſubſtances, but in = crude ſtate gives no 1 
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of poſſeſſing any acid quality. Nitre is found blended in particles 


nixed with earths, as the particles of metals in their ores. The 


earth from which nitre is procured in Perſia is a kind of yellow 


mar] which is found in ſuch cliffs as are expoſed to the northern and 
eaſtern winds, and in no other ſituation, The nitrum, or nitre, of 
the ancients, is a genuine native and pure ſalt, extremely different 


from our nitre, and from all other native ſalts. 


In the Eaſt Indies, the Engliſh and Dutch have factories at Patna 


for ſalt petre, moſt of that article which is imported by the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company being manufactured within the province of 


Bahar. 


The iſland of ST. JohN, one of the Cape Verd's, abounds in 
falt-petre, which is found in many caves, covering the ſides like a 
hoar-froſt ; likewiſe in ſome hollow rocks like icicles, as thick as a 
man's thumb. ls | 


SULPHUR, or BRIMSTONE., 


On one of the iſlands of Jar Aw is a hill, which, on account of 


the abundance of ſulphur. which it yields, is called Sulphur 1/and. 


In SweDEN, the ſulphur-work of Axburg lies about ſeven miles 


from Orebro. Of the ore dug up there ſulphur is firſt made, after- 


ward vittiol, and, laſtly, a red colour for painting. 
In the neighbourtiopd. of Aneona are dug up out of the ground 
ſulphur and ſeveral mineral reſins, See an atcount of a hill on tbe 


land of Guadaloupe, page 249. = 


. | MaRRLE. „ | 
 PaRogs, the ancient PLATE, an iſland in the Mediterranean Ar- 
chipelago, has always been famous for its fine WHITE MARBLE, 


known by the name of Parian marble, and had alſo moſt excellent 
_ artiſts for working it. 25 | aver: . 


Within the bowels of ſeveral mountains of Nox wax are a variety 

f the moſt beautiful kinds of MAR BLE, ſome white, others veined 
with blue, and others variegated with a variety of colaurs: there is 
likewiſe black marble ſpotted with white, green marble with greyiſh 
veins, and blue marble with white veins. . „3 rel 
In GERMANY many ſpecies of MARBLE are dug, ſome of one co- 


Jour, and others variegated. Quarties of marble are found in the 


marquiſate of Moravia, 


Some of the fineſt marble is procured in Italy, and there are ſome 
fine quarries in Iſtria and Dalmatia, whence the Romans procured it 
in great abundance. Pliny briefly mentions Trau, diſtinguiſhing it 
from the other Roman ſettlements for the celebrity of its marble, 
Vitaliana Donati imagined that the Marmor Tragurienſe of the an- 
cients, was the ſame as that known at preſent under the name of 
& marble of Iſtria. T“ Do 1 
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In that part of FRANCE until lately named-LanGuedoe. very 
beautiful matble is procurſqſmme .d nll 
ENGLAND. la tbe ſouth-weſt parts of - Deven/hire are] great 
uantities of marble, and in many places marble rocks are found to 
be the baſis of the high-road, This marble, when poliſhed, is little 
inferior to ſome which is procured from foreign parts, and is much 
uſed by the gentry in and about the count. 
1  ErasTic MARBLE. a oP 
There is a curioſity to be ſeen at Rome which ſeems to have 
eſcaped the notice of all travellers who have titten on that city 
except the Abbe Fortis, and he ſpcaks of it only incidentallys: 
Theſe are five or ſix tables of ELASTIC MARBLE, in the poſſeſſion 
of the Prince of Borgheſe. Being ſet on end, they. bend backward, 
and forward; when laid horizontally, and raifed at one end; they: 
form a curve; if placed om a table, and a piece of wood, or any 
other ſubſtance, is laid under them, they fall into a kind of curve, 
each end touching the table. Notwithſtanding this flexibility, they 
are liable to be broken if indifcreetly handled. The length of each 
is about two feet and a half: they are about ten inches broad, and! 
three thich. They were dug up, as the Abbé was told, in the feod 
of Mondragone. The grain is of Carraneſe matble,: or perhaps of 
the fineſt, Greek; they ſeem to have ſuffered. ſome. attack of Hret 
they are perhaps ſuſceptible ↄf a poliſn. Our author adds; that. vheg 
ſurpriſe all the naturaliſts whe have ſeen them wholdeclare them 10 
be quite inexplicable. Travels into Dalmatia, pages. mit aut 
Among the natural cuxioſities of Italy is the, BONdNuANi8nONEy: | 
which is found about the Appennine mountains, and: in Mount Past 
derno, four Italian miles from Bologna; allp:unfeveralother parts 
of Italy. It is commonly of the ſize of a!walniit,, of à light greys: 
colour, the ſurface uneven, impregnated with, ſulphureous part;oles;: 
and not very compact, though heavier than migb be imagined from 
its ſize, and in many parts of it ſparkling, hke talc.” After a heavy 
rain has waſhed the earth down, from the mountains it is eafily 
found. Before it is properly prepared it appears in the dark "ike 
anothet ſtone, but, by a particular calcination, it aequires the following 
property: that after lying in open day light, it abſorbs ſo much lu- 
minous ſplendor as to ſhine in the dark, like a glowing coal, for 
eight, or even fifteen minutes, and when the ſtone is very good, its 
Juitre reſembles that of a flambeau. The moon- ſnhine makes not the 
leaſt impreſſion on it, and: the ſun- beams are too ſtrong for it by cal- 
cining it too much, ſo as to crumble it to powder. It retains alſa 
its luminous quality when laid in water, and in general it laſts three 
or four years, at the expiration of which, or at any other time, it 
may be calcined anew to recover its quality; but it never becomes 
ſo luminous afterward. Fa | 1% f | 
LAPISs LazULi is a mineral wy compact and hard, more _— 
Tn | 5 an 
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and valuable than marble; it takes a high poliſh, The ultramarine 
colour uſed by painters is obtained by a calcination of this ſtone. 
Lapis lazuli is found in China, in ſeveral parts of the continent of 
Europe, in Scotland, and in South America, ' 8 
The mountains of Norway yield the AsBESTOs, of which com- 
buſtible linen is made. This curious natural production is alſo 
called the AMIANTHUSs, and is thus deſcribed by Pontoppidan, Biſhop 
of Bergen. Having heard of ſome wood petrified by a certain 
ſpring, I wrote,” ſays he, for ſome ſamples, and a large parcel of it 
was tent me. At firſt I thought it reſembled hazel that had lain a long 
time in the water; but upon a narrow inſpection, and drawing out 
ſome of the filaments, I found it to be amianthus, much finer than 
the Greenland ſtone- flax, which the Rev. Mr. Egede ſays is uſed 
there as wick in the lamps, without being in the leaſt waſted, while 
ſupplied with oil or fat. This amianthus, from the ſoftneſs and 
finſeneſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called ſtone-fi}k, rather than 
ſtone- flax: I alſo made a wick for a lamp of it, and it was not con- 
ſumed; but its light being much dimmer than that produced by 
cotton, I laid it aſide. 1 have alſo in my poſſeſſion a piece of paper 
of this aſbeſtos, which when thrown into a fierce fire is not in the 
leaſt waſted ;” but what was written on it totally diſappears. | 
„The manner of preparing this ſtone- ſilk or ftone-flax is thus: 
after being ſoſtened in water, it is beaten with a moderate force, till 
the fibres, or long threads, ſeparate from each other; afterward they 
are careſully and repeatedly waſhed till clear of all terrene particles; 


ten the flax is dried in a ſieve: all that remains now is to ſpin theſe 


fine filaments, wherein great care is required; beſide which the fin- 
gers muſt be ſoftened with oil, that the thread may be the more 
upple and pliant. ““ . 1 75 | „ 
Nox w Ax, although a country abounding with ſtones of various 
kinds, yet the ſoſſil uſually called by the name of FLINT is not found 
there, ſo that thoſe which are required for fire-arms are imported 
from Denmark or Germany. | ; Br 

It is alſo remarkable that the county of North Wales which bears 
the name of Flintſhire is entirely deſtitute of flints. Pennant's Tour 
in Wales. 45 | VV 

The sovOoROUS STONES of China furniſh a natural curioſity but 
little known; they are deſcribed as follows by the Abbe Groſier. 

« Among the muſical inſtruments of China, the oldeſt and moſt 
eſteemed is compoſed of a kind of ſtone which has the property of 
being ſonorous. It would be difficult to determine whether the firſt 
colony that inhabited China carried thither the idea of a muſical in- 
ſtrument made of ſtone, or whether the ſonorous ſtones that are 
found there led to this happy invention. An old commentator of 
the Chou-king ſays, the ancients having remarked that a current of 
water made ſome of the ſtones near its banks ſend forth a ſound, they 
detached ſome of them, and, being charmed with the delightful ſound 
they emitted, conſtructed king or muſical inſtruments of them. Th 
| EE: as 
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The various kinds of ſonorous ſtones known in China differ 
conſiderably from one another in beauty and in the ſtrength and du- 
ration of their tone, and, what is very furpriſing, this differ- 
ence cannot be diſcovered either by the different degrees of their 
hardneſs, weight, or fineneſs of grain, or by any other qualities which 
might be ſuppoſed to determine it. Some ſtones are found remark- 
ably hard, which are very ſonorous; and others, exceedingly ſoft, 


which e an excellent tone; Dan extremely heavy, emit a very 


ſweet ſound; and there are others, as light as pumice-ſtone, which 
have alſo an agreeable ſound. | 
« The ſtone called 5 is the-moſt celebrated, valuable, and hw 
tiful of the ſonorous ſtones known in China, It appears to. have 
exiſted there from the remoteſt antiquity, If we believe what the. 
ancient Chineſe authors relate of the ſtones called yu of their time, if 
they have not exaggerated their beauty and perfections, we cannot 
help acknowledging that thoſe found at preſent are far inferior; but. 
what ſeems to aſſure us of the ſincerity of theſe ancient, writers, is, 
that this ſtone, which appears to have been known under the fitſt 
Teheou, whoſe dynaſty began in the year 1122 before Chriſt, was 
very rare under the dynaſty of Han, which commenced 206 years 
before our æra. At that period, theſe ſtones were the moſt. valuable 
preſents that could be made to the Emperors, Tching-ty, of that 
dynaſty, who mounted the throne 37 years before Chriſt, conſi- 
dered it as a glorious epocha of his reign, when an ancient 4ing, 
compoſed of ſixteen ſtones, all. of yu, bad þeen found on the banks 
of a river, 
| «© Theſe ſonorous ſtones are found at preſent in channels made by 
torrents, and in the rivers which flow at the bottoms. of the moun- 
tains of Yun-nan, Koei-tcheou, Chen-ſi, Y-ly, and Yoquen. The ſtone. 


yu reſembles externally thoſe pebbles which are found in the ſtreams, 


and torrents that ruſh down through the clefts of the mountains. 
The large yu are very rare; the biggeſt that the miſſionaries ever 
ſaw in the Imperial palace were only two feet and a half or three, 
feet in length, and one foot eight or ten inches in breadth ; and theſe 
were conſidered as matchleſs pieces. The yu are alſo found in the 
earth, in vallies near mines, and in the fiſſures made by torrents in 


the ſides; of the mountains. Theſe differ from others, becauſe their 


ſurface is not ſo ſmooth, and becauſe they are neither of fo him A; 
texture, nor of ſo fine a grain. 
Five different properties are remarked i in the ſonorous 52; hard- 
neſs, weight, colour, grain, and ſound. 

Beautiful yz are fo hard when cut and poliſhed like agate and 
precious ſtones, that the beſt tempered ſteel glides upon them with 
out making any impreſſion, The more caretul nature has been in 
forming them, the more difficult it is to cut them; but they are ca- 
pable of receiving a ſuperior poliſh. 

© The weight of the yu is proportionable 4 its badge An 
N block is preſerved in the Emperor's palace, which to all 
X appearance 
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appearance one man could lift; but four are neceſſary only to move 
it: this piece, however, is no more than two feet and a half in length, 
and half a foot in breadth. It is of an irregular figure, and has a 
green colour, which is generally that of the commoneſt kind of yu. 
< The colour moſt eſteemed at preſent in theſe ſtones, and which is 
indeed the prettieſt, is that of whey; thoſe that ate next, are bright 
blue, azure, indigo, citron yellow, logwood red, pale green, ſea 
green, deep green, cinder grey, &c. The Chinele ſet» more value 
upon yz which is of one colour only, without veins or ſhades, unlefs 
it be variegated in an agreeable manner with five colours, | 
With regard to the grain of the yu, the hardeſt and heavieſt has 
always the frneſt. But what kind of yz is the moſt ſonorous? The 
miſhonary who tranſmitted us theſe details confeſſes that he cannot 
anſwer this queſtion, becauſe he never found an opportunity of mak- 
ing the neceſfary experiments: the Emperor alone is in poſſeſſion of 
all the various kinds which would be requiſite for this purpoſe ; it is, 
beſide, doubtful whether there are different king made of the ſame 
| digg; dimenfions, without which they could not be properly com- 
par * ; LIE +? t . þ & oo : Ws 
„The ne:u-yeru-the, or ox. fat /ibne, is the ſecond kind of ſonorous 
None known in China. It has neither the hardneſs, weight, nor 
ſweet tone of the yu, and it is more common, and much lels eſteemed : 
however, it is very rare to find large pieces of it proper for making 
king, That which is in greateſt requeſt has really the colour of the 
fat of beef, and is of one | tee without clouds or veins. This ſtone 
is a production of the province of Tun- nan, and is found in the earth 
near mines, in valleys, or at the bottoms of the mountains. Its ex- 
terior coat is rough, and of a dirty colour, between cheſnut and 
green; below this there is a ſecond, reſembling curdled milk; after 
which comes another, tinged with yellow, that becomes deeper as it 
approaches the centre. It might be worth while to examine why. 
the centre of this ſtone is better formed, more compact, and of a 
finer texture, and deeper colour, than its other parts. The yu emits 
ſparks when ſtruck with' ſteel]: the neo yeru ch? does not. This 
ſtone ſeems more to reſemble agate; and perhaps may be an agate 
peculiar to China. To be ſonorous, the nizonu-yeou-che muſt have a 
beautiful yellow colour, without tranſparent veins; but it is far from 
being fo ſonorous as the yu. F 1 
„„The third kind of ſonorous ſtone, named hiang- ebe, emits fo 
metallic a found, that one would be almoſt induced to take it for a 
compoſition ; but it is certain that it is of the nature of ſtone. Some 
of them are found black, grey, green, and others variegated with 
white. The blackeſt are the moft ſonorous. This ſingular ſtore is 
brought from the lake of Tehe- tiang, and appeafs to be a kind of 
alabaſter, the colour and nature of which have been changed by the 
water that has penetrated it. VVV 
„ A fourth kind of ſonorous ſtone reſembles marble in its veins, 
which are grey, black, and dirty white, on a milk“ white * 
Vie | EEE | c 
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The greateſt part of theſe ſtones have tranſparent ſpots, which ſhew 
that a vitrification has commenced. They appear to be ſomething 
between talc and cryſtal; Ir is remarked that their tone is often i in- 
terrupted, and of very ſhort duration. | 

« The chemiſts and naturaliſts of Europe hve never yet attempted | 
to diſcover whether ſome of our ſtones may not have the ſame pro- 
perties as the ſonorous ſtones of the extremities of Aſia, © It however 
appears, that the Romans were formerly acquainted with a ſonorous 
' ſtone of the claſs of Hiang- che. Pliny,” fays the Abbe du Bos, * in 
his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, when ſpeaking of curious 
. ſtones, oblerves, that the ſtone called calcophonas, or brazen found, is 
black; and that, according to the etymology of its name, it ſends 
forth a ſound much reſembling that of brats when it is ſtruck, The 
paſſage of Pliny is as follows : 8 nigra 923 ſed illiſa, æris 
tinitum reddit, Lib. XXX/1.. Sea, 56. 

Some ſonorous ſtones ſent into France have at length rouſed 
the curioſity of the chemiſts; and they have thought proper to in- 
quire to what claſs of ſtones they may belong. The late Duke de 
Chaulnes applied with particular attention to this reſearch. The 
following is the reſult of the experiments which he made on a king 
in the cabinet of Mr. Bertin: 

© In the Academy of Sciences, Mr. Rome de Liſle, and ſeveral 
other learned mineralogiſts, when aſked if they were acquainted with 
the black ftone of which the Chineſe ing were made, tor anſwer, 
cited the paſſage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius, de Bott, Linnæus, 
and in the Dictionary of Bomare, and added, what Mr. A A nderfor 
ſays in his Natural Hiſtory of Iceland, relpecting a blueiſh kind of 
ſtone which is very ſonorous. As the black ſtone of the Chineſe | 
becomes of a blueiſh colour when filed, it is probably of the ſame 
ſpecies. None of the reſt who were conſulted had ever feen it. 

The Chineſe ſtone has a great relemblance at firſt ſight to black 
marble, and, like it, is calcareous; but marble generally is not ſo- 
norous, It alſo externally reſembles touchſtone, which is a kind of 
baſaltes, and the baſaltes found near volcanoes ; but theſe two ſtones 
are vitrifications. 

© Its reſemblance to black marble induced me to make ſome com- 
parative experiments. It is not phoſphoric ; neither is black marble, 
It has no effe& upon a ſuſpended iron bar; and conſequently contains 
no iron in its metallic ſtate. When diſſolved in acids, to try whether 
it contained any particles of that metal, it produced a ſtrong effer- 
veſcence, which ſeemed to indicate that it was not entirely free from 
them. As black marble did not preſent the fame phænomenon, the 
ſonorous ſtone was examined more attentively by a magnifying glaſs, 
when ſeveral ſmall points, reſembling pyrites, were diſcovered in it, 
to which this difference was attributed. When diſſolved in nitrous, 
marine, or vitriolic acids, it always preſented the iame phænomena as 
black marble; with vitriolic acid it makes a greyiſh magma ( which 
is only a kind of calx tinctured with bitumen), and leaves behind it 

X 4 a black 
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a black ſubſtance that is not ſoluble in nitrous or marine acids, and 
which, as in black marble, is a real inflammable bitumen. ws 
© Black marble and ſonorous ſtone, when calcined, become entirely 
white, and yield a very ftrong calx; but it loſes its bitumen by the 
action of fire. Sonorous ſtone, however, appears to contain leſs of 
the phlogiſtic and colouring matter; for, a precipitation of it, by 
means of fixed alkali, is ſomewhat whiter (and has even more of a 
blueiſh caſt) than that of black marble. When tried by volatile al- 
kali, it contains no copper. Other precipitations of it, by different 
ſubſtances, exhibit the ſame appearances,” 5 
The Duke having proceeded thus far in his analyſis, endea- 
voured to procure ſome farther information from the ftone-cutters, 
They all replied, that blue- coloured marble was very ſonorous, and 
that they had ſeen large blocks of it which emitted a very ſtrong 
ſound ; but the Duke having ordered a 4ing to be conſtructed of this 
kind of ſtone, it was found that it did not poſſeſs that property. By 
trying the black marble of Flanders, a piece was at length found 
Which emitted an agreeable ſound: it was cut into a 4:ng, that is al- 
moſt as ſonorous as thoſe of China. All theſe obſervations give us 
reaſon to believe that the tones of which the #ing are formed are 
nothing elſe but a black kind of marble, the conſtituent parts of 
which are the ſame as thoſe of the marble of Europe, but that ſome 
difference in their organization renders them more or leſs ſonorous. 
& The Duke farther obſerves, that the Chineſe make 4ing of 
cryſtal, and that one of this kind is to be ſeen at St. Brice, in the 
cabinet of M. de la Tour, ſecretary to the King; that they alſo 
_ employ a kind of alabaſter, ſome pieces of which M. Bertin received 
from China ſhaped like the ing, made of black ſtone, that were ſaid 
to be very ſonorous ; but they do not appear to have any ſound at 
all; laſtly, that the ſtone yu, of which the Chineſe conſtrud their 
moſt beautiful ing, is nothing elſe but a kind of agate.” 0 
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In ſpeaking of the moſt curious productions in the vegetable 
kingdom, ſuch as ſupply articles of food or of beverage ſhall firſt be 
noticed. : 

TEA SHRUB OF JAPAN. This plant, though one of the moſt 
eſteemed of thoſe that grow in Japan, is allowed no other ſtation 
than to form the borders of rice and corn fields, or in barren places 
unfit for the culture of other plants. This ſhrub grows but lowly, 
and riſes to the height of a fathom or more; the ſtem ſoon ſpreading 
into many irregular branches and twigs. The bark is dry, thin, and 
- of a cheſnut colour, a little greyiſh on the ſtem, and inclined to green 
on the extremities of the twigs. The branches are irregularly beſet 
with leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall foot- ſtalks, which do not drop 


off until they are plucked, the plant being. an evergreen. The 


flowers come forth in autumn, one or two together, not unlike wild 
roſes, an inch or ſomething more in diameter, with very little ſmell, 
white, and compoſed of ſix round petala, or leaves, ſtanding on foot- 
ſtalks half an inch long, which from a ſmall lender beginning inſen- 
ſibly grow larger, and end in an uncertain number, commonly five 
or ſix ſmall round leaves, which ſerve inſtead of the calyx. To the 
flowers ſucceed the fruit in great plenty, commonly compoſed of 
three round capſulæ, of the ſize of wild plums, growing together to 
one common foot-ſtalk, as to a centre, but diſtinguiſhed by three 
pretty deep partitions, Each capſula contains a huſk, nut, and ſeed. 
The huſk is green, inclining to black, when ripe, of a fat, mem- 
branous, and ſomewhat woody ſubſtance, opening on its upper ſurface 
after a year's ſtanding, for the nut, which lies within, to appear. The 
nut is almoſt round, and is covered with a thin bardiſh ſhining cheſ- 
nut ſhell, which being cracked, diſcovers a reddiſh kernel of firm 
ſubſtance like that of a filbert, at firſt of a ſweetiſh, and not very 
agreeable taſte, which ſoon grows rough and bitter, The ſeeds are 
not planted in a continued row, which would make them grow up 
in hedges, but at ſome diſtance from each other, Eight or ten of 
them are generally put into one hole, as only a few ftrike root. 
Whilſt the ſhrub riſes, the careful and induſtrious once a year fatten 
the ſoil about them with human dung mixed with earth. The tea- 
tree muſt be at leaſt of three years growth before the leaves are fit to 
be plucked, and then it bears plentifully what are very good. In 
about ſeven years the ſhrub rifes to a man's height; but as it from 
that time grows very ſlowly, and bears but a few leaves, it is cut 
down, and the next year many young twigs ſhoot from the ſtem, 
bearing ſuch plenty of leaves as abundantly repay the loſs of the pa- 
Tent tre. OS 2 3 
Thoſe Japaneſe who cultivate a great number of ſhrubs hire day- 
; | 7 7 5 n ; e labourers, 
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labourers, who make it their particular buſineſs, and are very dex- 
terous in gathering the leaves, which muſt be plucked one by one. 
Thoſe who gather them thrice a year, begin their firſt gathering at 
the latter end of February, or the beginning of March, when the 
ſhrub has but few leaves, which are very, young and tender, and not 
fully opened; theſe are reckoned the beſt, and are called imperial 
tea, and by ſome, the flower of tea. The ſecond gathering is in the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, when care is taken 
to ſort them into claſſes, according to their ſize and goodnels ; thoſe 
that are not fully grown coming neareſt to thoſe of the firſt gather- 
ing. The third gathering is made when the leaves are come to their 
full growth. Some negle the wo former gatherings, and confine 
themſelves to this, in which the leaves are again ſorted into dif- 
ferent claſſes, the third of which contains the coarſeſt leaves, that 
wk full two months grown, and is the tea commonly drank by the 
vulgar, | | | 

Fra oF CHINA. The name of this plant is derived from the 
corrupt pronunciation of two cities in the province of Fo tien; but 
in all the reſt of the empire it is called cha. The Chinele tea ap- 
pears to be a different ſpecies from that of Japan, and' therefore de- 
ſerves a particular deſcription. It is diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts: 
the firſt, called /5ng-/5-tcha, grows on a mountain in the province of 
Kiung-nan, in 299 38“ north latitude, and is the fort we call green 
tea. The ſhrub is planted in rows, and is kept pruned, to prevent 
its growing too high. It muſt be planted anew every four or five 
years, or elſe the leaf becomes thick, hard, and rough. The flower, 
which is in the ſhape of a roſe, is compoſed of five white leaves; and 
in autumn, when it drops off, there appears a berry in the form of a 
nut, that is a little moiſt, and has no bad taſte. | In other provinces, 
where they ſuffer the ſhrubs to riſe to their full height, they reach to 
ten or twelve feet: therefore, when the branches are young and 
tender, they cauſe them to bend downward, in order that they may 

gather the leaves with the greater eaſe. | 

Another ſort of tea, called wou-y, or bohea, grows in-the province 
of Fo-kien, and takes its name from a celebrated mountain in 27? 
47/7 north latitude, on which are many temples, houſes, and hermit- 
ages of the Bonzes; who, to ſpread the belief that this place is the 
abode of ſuperior beings, have conveyed barks, chariots, and other 
things, into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks, along the fide of a rivulet 
that divides it into two, and theſe are conſidered by the vulgar as 
prodigies; for they imagine that none but a power more than human 
could depoſit them in ſuch inacceſſible places. | 

The ſoil of this mountain is light, white, and ſandy; and the only 

"difference between the tea that grows upon it and the former, is, 
that its leaves are ſhorter and more round, inclining to a black co- 
| Tour, and yield a tincture of a deeper yellow. As the taſte is agree- 
able, and the decoction inoffenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach, it is much 
eſteemed in every part of the empire, Of this kind there —_— 
| | . orts: 
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ſorts: the firſt is the tender leaf, when ſcarcely opened. This is 
ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſent in preſents to great people, or pre- 
ſetved for the uſe of the Emperor, or his court. It is therefore called 
imperial tea. The ſecond conſiſts of leaves of a ſhort growth; theſe 
are much eſteemed, and bear a good price. The remaining leaves 
are ſuffered to arrive at their full growth, which makes the third kind 
cheap. The fourth kind is procured from the flower; but to obtain 
this, notice muſt be given before it is gathered, and an exorbitant 
price paid for it: yet it makes a very inſipid tea, and is never uſed at 
the Emperor's court. 5 | „ | 

' There. are ſeveral other kinds of tea, little different from the two 


principal, except in what is owing to the nature of the ſoil in which 


the ſhrubs are planted; there are alfo ſeveral plants to which they 
give the name of tea, though they are not at all like it. There is, 
however, a third principal fort, called by the Chineſe pou- eul-tcha, 
from a village in the province of Yun-nan, near which ſtands the 
me untain on which it grows. The leaves are longer and thicker 
than thoſe of the two former kinds; theſe they roll up, and (ell at 
a high price. | : | 1 
It is ſaid, that on the iſland of Teneriffe a ſhrub grows in great 
abundance, which agrees exactly with the deſcription given by 
Tournefort and Linnæus of the tea ſhrub, as growing in China and 
Japan: it is reckoned a weed, and vaſt quantities are rooted out of 
the vincyards every year: the Spaniards of the iſland, however, 
ſometimes uſe it as tea, and aſcribe to it all the qualities of that im- 
ported from China. Coo#'s third Voyage, Lol I. page 26. 5 
The CoFFEE SHRUB is cultivated to the greateſt advantage in 
Arabia, and the dates of that country are reckaned to exceed any 
other, except thoſe of Perſia, Great quantities of coffee are annually 
ſhipped for Eutope and India, | | 
The coffee ſhrub grows to the height of eight or ten feet; the 
twigs riſe by pairs oppoſite to each other, as do the Jeaves on the 
twigs, one pair being about two inches diſtant from another. The 
leaves are about four inches long, and two broad in the middle, 
whence they decreaſe in both extremiti-s, ending in a point. They 
are nearly of the form of a bay leaf, and are ſmooth and without any 
inciſures on the edges; the ſhrub has a giey ſmooth bark; the wood 
is white, and has not much pith. The fruit hangs on the twigs by 
a foot-ſtalk, ſometimes one, two, or more in the, ſame place. Theſe 
ſhrubs are watefed by artificial channels, like the other vegetables; 
and, after three or four years bearing, the natives plant new ſhrubs, 
becauſe the old ones then begin to decline. The Atabians dry 
the berry in the ſun, and afterward take off the outward huſk with 
hand-mills. In the hot ſeaſons, the Arabians uſe theſe huſks roaſted 
in the room of coffee berries, and eſteem the liquor impregnated with 
them mote cooling. | W e | 


* 


Coffee is now much eultivated on the iſland of Jamaica. It is 


* 
* 


 there-a large ſhrub, with leaves of a dark green z the berries grow in 


great 
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great cluſters, and one buſh will produce ſeveral pounds. The berry 
is incloſed in a fine ſcarlet pulp, which is too luſcious to be palatable; 
however, many eat it. When it is ripe it turns black, and then the 
fruit is gathered, the berries ſeparated from the huſk, and expoſed to 
the ſun till they are well cured and fit for the market. Fat 
The Cocoa-NUT TREE is a ſpecies of the palm, and grows in 
moſt parts of the Eaſt and Welt Indies. It is one of the moſt valu- 
able fruit-trees on the iſland of Java, where, on account of the ſlender 
texture of its roots, it is very liable to be blown down by high winds, 
Its trunk ſhoots up to about thirty or forty feet in a ſtraight direction, 
and preſerves tne ſame diameter in every part of its aſcent. The 
wood is of liitle value, being of a porous and ſpongy nature. The 
leaves, which are large and thick, are more applicable to uſe, ſerving 
far thatch for the roofs of houſes. The fruit hangs to the trunk in 
bunches, united by a tendril not unlike the twig of a vine, but 
ſtronger : the flowers are yellow, like that of a cheſnut; and the 
branches are all toward the top. As it bears branches of fruit every 
month, ſome are always ripe, others green, and ſome juſt beginning 
to button. The fruit is of a greeniſh hue, and of different ſizes, 
from that of an ordinary ball to about ſix inches in diameter, It is 
covered with two rinds, the outer compoſed of long tough threads, 
of a browniſh colour; the ſecond, which is about the thickneſs of 
the ſole of a ſhoe, is ſo hard as not to be penetrated but by confider- 
able force. To this cloſely adheres a thick, firm, white ſubſtance, 
which in taſte reſembles a ſweet almond, The inhabitants eat this 
ſubſtance with their victuals as we do bread. In the central part of 
the nut is a cavity, which contains a liquor in. taſte and conſiſtence 
reſembling almond-milk, This milk being expoſed to the fire, is 
converted into a kind of oil, which they uſe as we do butter, in their 
ſauces, and as oil in their lamps; they likewife uſe it medicinally, 
and often rub their bodies with it. Beſide this white ſubſtance found 
in the nut, there is a conſiderable quantity of a clean, bright, cool 
liquor, which taſtes like ſugar-water. They alſo draw from the tree 
itſelf a very agreeable liquor, which the Indians call ſurà, and the 
Europeans ſtyle palm wine; and indeed it is little inferior to Spaniſh 
white wine, except in keeping. There are three forts of palm wine; 
the firſt of which is drank within a few hours after it is drawn from 
the tree, and almoſt in its original ftate, when it has a moderate 
ſweetneſs; the ſecond and third ſorts: are obtained by fomentation, 
and the addition of various herbs and roots. The firſt of theſe li - 
quors will not intoxicate, but the two latter will. Beſide all theſe 
advantages which are obtained from the cocoa-tree, the filaments 
which form the outer coat of the nut are worked into threads, of 
which very good cordage and cables are made. It is ſaid, that in 
this country, when the father of a family has a child born, he 
orders a cocoa- tree to be planted, that the child may afterward 
know its own age; for on the trunk of this tree a circle annually 
riſes, ſo that its age is known by inſpection; and if any bor | 
| | | | , 
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aſks the father how old his children are, he ſends them to his 
cocoa-trees. 1 2 a „ EEE. 1 
The cocoa- nut groves: conſtitute a conſiderable part of the landed 
property on the iſland of Bombay. When a number of theſe are 
contiguous, they form what is called the woods, through which, 
ſpaces are left for roads and path-ways, where you are agreeably de- 
fended from the ſun at all hours in the day. They are alſo thick ſet 
with houſes belonging to the reſpective proprietors, and with the buts 
of the poorer ſort of people; but they are unwholeſome, for want of 
a free ventilation. 7 | ; | 
The cocoa-nut grows to ſuch perfection on the iſland of Tobago, 
that the Indians call it “God's tree,“ as producing both meat, 
drink, and clothing. But of all others, the cattan tree has of late 
been cultivated to moſt advantage; for no ifland in the Weſt 
Indies now exports cotton of a better quality, or in fo great a 
quantity. a 5 5 3 
The Cacao, or CHOCOLATE-NUT TREE, is cultivated in the 
Weſt India iſlands, and in South America. The body of the tree 
is commonly about four inches in diameter, and about twelve feet 
from the ground to the top of the tree; the chocolate- nuts grow in 
pods, or long ſhells, each having three, four, or five kernels, of 
about the ſize of cheſnuts, ſeparated from each other by a pleaſant, 
refreſhing, white ſubſtance, nearly of the conſiſtence of the pulp of a 
roaſted apple, moderately ſharp and ſweet. A bearing tree generally 
yields from two to eight pounds of nuts a year. The manner of 
curing them is to cut them down when ripe, and lay them in a heap 
to ſweat three or four days in the pods: after this the pods are cut, 
the nuts taken out, put in a trough, and covered with plantain leaves, 
where they ſweat again about ſixteen or twenty days. After this 
they are put to dry three or four weeks in the ſun, and then they 
become of a reddiſh, dark colour. The pods grow only out of the 
body, or great limbs and boughs, and there are bloſſoms, with young 
and ripe fruit, on the fame tree at the ſame time. Many of theſe 
trees are Cultivated on the iſland of Jamaica. | | | 
The cacao-tree alſo grows in great plenty on the banks of the 
river Magdalena, in South America, and in other ſituations which 
the tree delights in; but thoſe in the juriſdiction of Carthagena 
greatly excel thoſe which are found in other parts, both in the ſize 
and quality of the fruit. | | CI 
Rice is an eſculent grain, cultivated in every part of Aſia within 
the tropics, It requires much heat and moiſture to bring forward 
its vegetation. In Hindoſtan it conſtitutes the ſole article of ſub- 
ſiſtence for rhe Gentoos or Hindoos. Much of this grain is con- 
ſumed in Japan and in China. In Perſia it is much cultivated; and 
Egypt raiſes a great deal. The exportation of corn from Egypt 
to any place out of the dominion of the Turks is prohibited; not- 
withſtanding which, much is ſent away under the name of rice, from 
the port of Damietta, in the neighbouring plains of which the rice 
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called Mezelaoui, which is of the fineſt quality of any in Egypt, is 
_ Cultivated, Savary ſays, the annual export of this artic e amounts to 
ſix millions of livres, {.250,000 fteiling.. Rice. is likewiſe culti- 
vated in the ſtates of Carolina and Georgia, in North America, with 
great ſucceſs. In the latter ſtate it is ſaid to, grow rather better 
than in Carolina, which, with corn and indigo, may be eſteemed its 
principal commodities. They have made ſome attempts toward cul- 
tivating the vine; and great expectations have been long raiſed of 
their producing large quantities of ſilk : this was one of the principal 
views of the truſtees at the firſt ſettlement of this province; indeed, 
both theſe branches may hereaſter become conſiderable, the climate 
and ſoil being proper for them, as hath been ſufficiently proved 
by a variety of experiments. 12 FEE = Th 
No other corn than rice grows on the iſland of Java: yet, though 
they have wheat imported from Bengal, the Europeans, after being 
a little time there, prefer boiled rice to bread, In the hilly parts of 
Java, as well as in many of the eaſtern iſlands, a ſpecies of this grain 
is planted, which in the weſtern parts of India is entirely unknown; 
it is called by the natives paddy-gunung, or mountain-rice z. this, 
contrary to the other fort, which muſt be under water three parts 
in four of the time of its growth, is planted upon the ſides of hills, 
where no water but rain can come. It is, however, planted in the 
beginning of the rainy ſcaſon, and reaped in the beginning of. the 
dry.  Hawhkeſworth. | = 
The DaTEs of PERs1A. - Theſe are eſteemed the moſt delicious 
fruit of the country, and are no where ſo good as in Perſia. . The 
pulp which inclofes the ſtone is a clammy ſubſtance, extremely 
ſweet. When ripe they are laid in heaps, and candy or preſerve 
_ themſelves without ſugar. The tree which bears them is very tall, 
but ſlender, and, like other palms, has branches only at the top, and 
the fruit grows in cluſters of thirty or forty pounds weight. The 
tree does not bear till it is fifteen years old, but it is ſaid to continue 
bearing till it is above a hundred. | | | 
Tue whole of Biledulgerid, and the country to the weſtward of it, 
in the interior of Africa, lying ſouth of Barbary, extending about one 
hundred and fifty miles from north to ſouth, and about twelve de- 
rees of longitude, is mountainous, ſandy, and barren, producing 
fiele beſide dates, which grow here in ſuch plenty, that the face of 
half the country is covered with trees bearing that fruit. The cli- 
mate is hot and unhealthy, the people lean and ſwarthy, with ſhri- 
velled complexions, and eyes inflamed, owing to the reflection of 
the ſun- beams from the white hard ſoil, and the ſhowers of duſt 
and ſand driven by the high winds that blow here at certain ſeaſons 
with ſuch violence as ſometimes to bury men and cattle under 
heaps of it. | | | 
To their eating dates is attributed an inveterate ſcurvy in the gums 
of the inhabitants, which frequently makes all their teeth drop out, 


and ſometimes ſpreads over their whole bodies, by which means they 
. : e | + I 
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are rendered burdenſame to themſelves, and extremely loathſome to 
others. In other reſpects the natives are ſound, vigorous, and 
healthy, and many of them live without ſickneſs to a good old age, 
though they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled ſkin, and 
hoary locks very early in life, and before infirmity, decrepitude, or 


any decay of their faculties begin to appear. 


In Morocco, the common people live chiefly upon dates and the 
fleſh of camels. | | = 
Flos in Japan are of three different ſorts: one called kak, differs 


from the European fig-tree in ſeveral particulars, It grows on a tree 


that reſembles an apple-tree ; the leaves are long, and without 
notches, The fruit in ſhape and colour alſo reſembles. a reddiſh 
apple, but its fleſhy part has the taſte of a delicate fig; yet the feed 
is hard, and almott of a ſtony ſubſtance. This tree is no leſs ad- 
mirable for its extraordinary fruitfulneſs, than for the great uſe made 
of the fruit, which, on being dried, affords an agreeable. food both 
for rich and poor. The ſecond fort reſembles that which we 
have in Europe, only it grows on a tree with broad, oblong, rough 
leaves, without notches. The third fort, which is very ſcarce, is 
the European, fig-tree, which was tranſplanted into the country by 
the Portugyele.*.:.... .: „ Wy . 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in the Company's gardens, are figs of 
various kinds, all of them admirably ſweet and good. The choiceſt 
and largeſt are thoſe called piſang figs, which grow upon a plant that 


has no ſooner brought them to maturity, than it withers away; and 


the next year a new plant ſprings up from the ſame. root, yielding 
the ſame tribute. Ananas, or pine-apple trees, at the Cape, are of 
the American race. | | | 


In * Abyſſinia, the trees are ſaid to be decked with a conſtant ver- 
dure; and if the inhabitants have a ſcarcity of fruit, it is rather 
owing to their own negligence than to a want of fecundity in the 
ſoil. They have ſeveral kinds of figs, and among others one called 
enſette, which grows to a prodigious ſize, and which Ludolph has 
endeavoured to prove to be the dudaim of Moſes, which ours and 
other verſions render mandrakes. f I 

In the Weſt Indies, the iſland of Tobago produces fig- trees, the 
fruit of which is ſaid to equal'thoſe of Spain and Portugal ; but the 
2 preſerved. figs are ſent. into various parts of Europe from the 

evant. . ; | 

The BANTIAN TREE, or Indian fig, is of a very ſingular kind: 
the dogs of which bending to the earth, take root, and grow up 


- again like the mother-plant, whence one of them will have forty 


bodies and upward, and ſpreading themſelves far around, afford 
ſhelter for a regiment; of ſoldiers under its branches, which bearing 
leaves that are ever green, afford a noble ſhade. Under theſe. the 
Gentoos frequently place their idols, and here their devotees reſide, 
and perform thoſe penances which appear extremely ſurpriſing to all 
Europeans, Milton repreſents our firſt parents as making ule 8 the 
eaves 
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leaves of this tree, fo ſoon as they became conſcious of ſhame; and 
deſcribes its growth in the following manner: ; 


The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown'd, 

But ſuch as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar, or Deacan, ſpreads her arms, 

Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 

The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillar'd ſhade . 

High over-arch'd, and echoing walks betwe mn. 
Paradiſe Loft, Book IX. line 1101, &c. 


Dr. Darwin, in his beautiful poem of “e the Loves of the Plants, 
| ſpeaks of the Ficus Indica, or Indian fig-tree (which according to his 
ſyſtem he makes of the claſs Polygamy), in the following manner, 
{Pages 99 and 174.) This large tree riſes with oppoſite branches 
on all fides, with long edged leaves; each branch emits a ſlender, 
flexile, depending appendage from its ſummit, like a cord, which 
roots into the earth, and rites again. Sloan. Hifl. of Famaica, Lin, 
ec. plant. | | 5 : 
1 The fruit of the fig is not a ſeed - veſſel, but a receptacle incloſing 
the flower within it. As theſe trees bear ſome male, and others fe- 
male flowers, immured on all ſides by the fruit, the manner of their 
fecundation was very unintelligible, till Tournefort and Pontedera 
diſcovered that a kind of gnat produced in the male figs carried the 
fecundating duſt on its wings (Cynips P/enes Sy/t. Nat. 919), and 
penetrating the female fig, thus impregnated the flowers: for the 
evidence of this wonderful fact, fee the word Caprification, in Mine's 
Botanical Dictionary. The figs of this country are all female, and 
their ſeed not prolific; and therefore they can only be propagated by 
layers and ſuckers, 


Arm'd with her ivory beak, and talon-hands, 
Deſcending Fica dives into the ſands; 
Chamber'd in earth with cold oblivion lies; 
Nor heeds, ye ſuitor-train, your amorous ſighs ; 
Erewhile with renovated beauty blooms, 

Mounts into air, and moves her leafy plumes. 


This ſpecies of the fig-tree was alfo ſeen on the iſland of Otaheite, in 
Captain Cook's firſt voyage, the branches of which bending down, 
take freſh root in the earth, and thus form a congeries of trunks, 
which being very cloſe to each other, and all joined by a common 
vegetation, appear like one vaſt trunk; that which was ſeen here, 
was ſixty yards in circumference, _ . \ 8 | 
Among the remarkable trees of China is the kouche, which 
reſembles the fig-tree of Europe, both with reſpe& to the wood, the 
branches, the leaves, and the bark; only the leaves are larger, 
thicker, and rougher vn the upper ſide, and on the under fide are 
covered with a fine down, This tree yields a milk made uſe of ow 
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the Chineſe for ſize, in gilding with leaf gold. To obtain it, they 
make one or more horizontal inciſions in the trunk, and into the 
fide of the ſlits put the edge of a ſea- ſnell, or ſome other receiver 
that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, into which the milk diſtils; and 
when they uſe it they dip a pencil in it, and draw what figure they 
pleaſe upon wood, or any thing elſe, on which they afterward lay 
leaf gold, which it ſo firmly cements, that the gold never comes off. 
There is another kind of fig, commonly called the prickly pear, 
which grows in South Carolina in great abundance, and ſeems to be 
nothing but a multitude of leaves, or a tree made of leaves, without 
trunk or boughs : for a leaf ſet in the ground takes root, and pro- 
duces other leaves, growing one above another till they reach the 
height of a tree. Upon this plant grow certain excreſcences, in 
which the cochineal * ſo much valued for dying the richeſt ſcarlet, 
is ſaid to be bred. See Part III. Chap. 3. _ | 
The BREAD-FRUIT TREE is of eſſential ſervice to the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Iſlands. It firſt became generally known to Eu- 
ropeans in conſequence of Commodore Anſon touching for refreſn- 
ments at the iſland of Tinian, where it was found highly beneficial. 
It was called by the Indians rhumay, and by Commodore Anſon's 
people the bread- fruit; for they conſtantly ate it during their ſtay 
upon the iſland inſtead of bread, and-it was fo univerſally preferred 
to it, that no ſhip's bread was expended all the while they ſtaid 
there. This fruit having been found in great quantities at Otaheite, 
and moſt of the other iſlands in the South Sea, is now not at all 
known by its Indian name in this place (rbumay), but as the 


bread- fruit. 


Later vovagers have deſcribed the fruit as growing upon a tree 
commonly about the ſize of a middling oak, which has leaves fre- 
quently a foot and a half long, of an oblong ſhape, deeply ſinuated 
like thoſe of the fig · tree, which they reſemble in conſiſtence and co- 
Jour, and in the exuding of a white milky juice upon being broken. 
The fruit is about the ſize and ſhape of a child's head, and the ſur- 
face is reticulated not much unlike a truffle: it is covered with a thin 
ſkin, and has a core about as big as the handle of a ſmall knife: the 
eatable part lies between the ſkin and the core; it is as white as 
ſnow, and ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of new bread: it muſt be 
roaſted before it is eaten, being firſt divided into three or four parts: 
its taſte is inſipid, with a ſlight” ſweetneſs, ſome what reſembling 
that of the crumb of wheaten bread mixed with a Jeruſalem ar- 
tichoke, | Fs | | 5 

Another account which is given of it is as follows. —It grows 


upon a pretty lofty tree, which near the top is divided into large and 


ſpreading branches; the leaves, which are of a remarkably- deep 
green, are notched about the edges, and are generally from a foot to 
eighteen inches in length. The fruit itſelf is found indifferently in 
all parts of the branches, and is * ſhape rather elliptical than round: 

4 | | | it 
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it is covered with a rough rind, and is uſually ſeven or eight inches 
long: each grows ſingly, and not in cluſters. - The fruit is moſt fit 
to be uſed when full grown, but ſtill green; when, being roaſted in 
the embers, it has ſome diſtant reſemblance to the taſte of an arti- 
choke's bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and ſpongy texture, As 
it ripens it becomes ſofter, turns yellow, and contracts a luſcious 
taſte and an agreeable ſmell not unlike a ripe peach, but it is then 


etſteemed unwholeſame, and is ſaid to produce fluxes. 


The bread- fruit was found on the Sandwich Iſlands, but althqugh 
not ſo numerous, yet yielding double the. quantity of fruit as thoſe 
growing on the iſland of Otaheite. The branches were obſerved 
to ſtrike out from the trunk much lower, and with greater luxuri- 


The Saco, or LIEBVYV- TREE. In the Maluccas are neither corn 
nor rice, and ſcarce any butcher's meat beſide goat's fleſh. They 
chiefly eat ſago, which is the pith of a tree made into cakes, in- 
2 of bread: here are alſo almonds, oranges, /emens, and other 
ruit. ; . 3 ᷑ eh 4 1 
The sAco, or LIBBY-TREE affords a nutriment from its pith or 
vital ſubſtance, its fruit being a ſuperfluous and uſeleſs part. It 

rows wild in the foreſts, and multiplies itſelf by ſeeds and ſuckers, 
It riſes to the height of thirty feet, and is about fix in circumference, 
The bark is an inch thick. The inner rind is compoſed of an aſſem- 
blage of long fibres, which are interwoven with each other. This 
double coat contains a kind of ſap or gum, which falls into meal, 
The tree, which ſeems to grow merely for the uſe of man, points 
\ out the meal by a fine white powder which covers its leaves, and is a 
certain ſign of its maturity. The fulleſt information concerning this 
nouriſhing and ſingular kind of food is given by Captain Forreſt, in 
his account of a voyage to New Guinea and the MAolucras, performed 
an the years 1774, 1775, and 1776, page 42. The tree, when 
felled, is cut into lengths of about five or ſix feet, and part of the 
wood is then ſliced off, until the pith is found. This ſubſtance, when 
obtained, is diluted with water, which ſeparates it from the groſſer 
parts. After which proceſs it is put into cylindrical baſkets, made of 
the leaves of the tree; and, if it is deſigned to be kept any length of 
time, the baſkets are generally ſunk in freſh water, which kceps the 
ſago moiſt. One tree will yield from two to four hundred pounds 
weight of flour. The lumps are then broken ſmall, moiſtened with 
water, if too dry, and paſſed once or twice through a ſieve. It is 


then baked over a fire of faggots, in a machine formed of earthen- 


ware, which is divided into f{ixteen or eighteen partitions, each about 
an inch broad and four deep. Theſe are filled with the flour, cloſely | 
preſſed down, In about ten or twelve minutes the cakes will 
be ſufficiently baked : and will keep ſeveral years. This ſago-bread, 
when freſh from the oven, eats juſt like hot rolls. They are capable 
by good baking, of being well browned on each fide, but much al- 
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tention and ſkill are neceſſary, If the fire is too fierce, the corners 

of the cakes will melt into a jelly, which, when kept, becomes hard 

and horny, and if eaten freſh, proves inſipid. . , | 
All the ſago brought to Europe is in a granulated ſtate, to bring 


the flour to which ſtate it is firſt moiſtened, then paſſed through a 


ſieve into a very ſhallow iron pot, which being held over a fire, 
cauſes it to acquire a globular form. This grained ſago, being 
thus half baked, will keep a long while. The pulp or powder of 
which it is made, will likewiſe keep very well if preſerved from 
the air, but, if expoſed, it preſently turns ſour. The leaf of the 
ſago-tree makes the beſt covering for houſes of all the ſpecies of 
palm. When ſago- trees are cut down, freſh ones ſprout up from 
the roots. The tree is ſeven years arriving at maturity, from its firſt 
rowth. | | 
S Zante, a ſmall iſland in the Mediterranean, near 
the Morea, the ancient Peloponneſus, is famous for prodycing that 
ſpecies of currants which are imported in large quantities, Both the 
Engliſh and Dutch have a factory and conſul, with a number of 
merchants and factors, but the Engliſh are the greateſt conſumers: 
with this article the Dutch ſupply the northern nations of Europe, 
4 The Corinth grape,” ſays Dr. Chandler, “for which this iſland 


is now noted, was the produce chiefly of the country near the iſthmus, 


when it began to be particularly eſteemed. It is a ſmall ſpecies, the 


cluſter large, the colour black or a deep purple. The ftocks are 


planted in rows, and the leaf is bigger than in the common vine. 
As a good ſeaſon for the harveſt is of great conſequence to the peo- 
ple, they generally implore the interceſſion of their ſaints ; ſolemnly 
viſiting their churches, the prieſts and magiſtrates and perſons of 


rank, both Italians and Greeks, walking in proceſſion, in pairs, with 


lighted tapers in their hands. If theſe interceſſions are fruitleſs, and 


the occaſion becomes urgent, the miraculous picture of the glorious 


Madonna di Scoppo, which is carefully preſerved in one of the 
churches, is expoſed, and fails not to procure the wiſhed- for wea- 
ther. The grapes intended to be preſerved as currants, are ſpread, 
when gathered, in beds on the ground; and when dried by the ſun 
and air, are conveyed to the city on horſes and mules, guarded by 
armed peaſants, and poured down a hole into magazines, where 
they cake together. After ſome time the fruit is dug up with iron 
crows, and ſtamped into caſks,. by men with legs and feet bare. 


_ Whilſt at ſea it ſweats, and often fills the veſſel thus freighted with,a 


ſtench ſcarcely tolerable. The iſlanders believe this fruit is pur- 
chaſed to be uſed in dying, and are ignorant of the many diſhes of 
which currants are an ingredient,” Dr. Chandler's cook made a 
currant pudding, which equally ſurpriſed and pleaſed all who taſted of 
It. | 255 
WILD CHERRIES Or VIRGINIA. Of the cherries which there 
grow wild in the woods there are at leaſt three ſorts, two of which 
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grow upon trees as large as the common Engliſh oak; the fruit of 
one of them grows in bunches like grapes. Both theſe ſorts are 


black without, and but one of them red within: this laſt is more 
palatable than the Engliſh black cherry, it not having its bitterneſs, 


The other, which hangs on the branches like grapes, is water-co- 


Joured within, of a faintiſh ſweet, and is greedily devoured by the 
ſmall birds. The third ſort, which is called the Indian cherry, grows 


higher up the country, and is commonly found by the ſides of rivers 
growing on ſmall ſlender trees that are ſcarce able to ſupport them: 


but this is the moſt delicious cherry in the world; it is of a dark 
purple when ripe, and grows upon a fingle ſtalk like the Engliſh 


cherry; but is very ſmall. They are, however, fo greedily devoured - 


by the ſmall birds, that they ſeldom remain long enough on the 
tree to ripen. _ ; | $4752 

Near the borders of /aie Huron grow a great number of ſand 
cherries, which are not leſs remarkable for their manner of growth, 
than for their exquiſite flavour. They are found upon a ſmall ſhrub 
not more than four feet high, the boughs of which are ſo loaded 
that they lie in cluſters on the ſand, As they grow only on the 
ſand, the warmth of which probably contributes to bring them to 


ſuch perfection, they are called by the French cereſe de /able ; the 
ſize of them does not exceed that of a ſmall muſket ball. Gooſe- 


berries and juniper trees, bearing berries of a very fine kind, abound 
here. Sumack likewiſe grows here in great plenty, the leaf of which, 


if gathered when red, is much eſteemed by the natives, who mix 


about an equal quantity of it with their tobacco. Near this lake, 


and on the borders of all the great Jakes, grows a kind of willow, to 


which the French have given the name of bois rouge, or red wood: 
its bark, when of one year's growth, is of a fine ſcarlet colour; but 


as it grows older it changes into a mixture of grey and red. The 


ſtalks of this ſhrub grow in cluſters to the height of ſix or eight feet, and 
never exceed an inch in diameter. The Indians ſcrape the bark which 


they dry and powder, and mix with their tobacco for their winter 


pipes. | 285 55 
The plants and roots found in Virginia when it was firſt viſited by 

the Engliſh, were tobacco, maize, potatoes, pompkins, cumlins, and 

ſquaſhes. Dr. Clayton, a ſkilful botaniſt, a native of Virginia, and 


who reſided there, has given a copious and ſcientific account of the 
plants and flowers of that ſtate, in a work which he entitled Hora 
: Virginica, publiſhed at Leyden in the year 1762. 


ANNANA or PINE APPLE. This delicious fruit grows in great 
abundance in many parts of Aſia, in ſome parts of Africa, and in the 
ſouthern parts of North America, On the iſland of Java it grows 
in ſuch abundance as to be purchaſed at the rate of an Engliſh, 
farthing, Indeed no country in the world produces a greater variety 


of fruits,'or brings them in general to greater perfection; but the 
Peninſula of MAalucca produces pine apples which are ſuppoſed to my 
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all others, and theſe may be eaten to an exceſs without producing a 
ſurfeit. The pine apple is cultivated in Barbadves, Tobago, and many 
other of the Weſt India iſlands, From its beauty, ſmell, and flavour, 
it has obtained the diſtinguiſhing title of * queen of fruits.“ Y 


 The,SUuGAR CANE. This plant is found in many parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and America, within the tropics. Sugar has lately been made 
an article of exportation from the Britiſh ſettlements at Bengal. In 
Upper Egypt the ſugar cane abounds, but the natives are not ac- 
quainted with the methods of making good ſugar. On the iſland of 


Palma, (one of the Canaries), a great deal of ſugar is made, For- 


merly much ſugar was made on the iſland of Canaria, but the great 
demand for the wines and brandies of this iſland in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies ſtopped the culture of the ſugar-cane, and the natives find it 
more to their advantage to receive the produce of their wines at the. 
Havannah in ſugar than to raiſe it in their own country. 

Several parts of the kingdom of Spain produce the ſugar=cane, | 

On ſome of the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, which have been 
lately diſcovered, the ſugar- cane has been found. At Otwhyhee, one 
of the Sandwich Iflaxds, where Captain Cook unfortunately finiſhed 
his glorious career, ſugar-canes were ſeen; and thoſe the growth of 
Atooi, another iſland of the ſame group, were of a very uncommon 
ſize; one there meaſured eleven inches and a quarter in circum- 
ference, and had fourteen feet eatable. | | 

On the iſland of Oonalaſta, more to the northward, a quantity of 
ſugar-cane was procured, a ſtrong decoction of which was brewed, 
and produced a very palatable beer; but when delivered out to the 
men, none of the crew belonging to the Reſolution would taſte it. 
As there happened to be ſome hops on board, they were made uſe of, 
and greatly improved the beverage. The captain and officers-drank 
this ſugar-cane beer; which, though very wholeſome, the crew ob- 
jected to as injurious to their health. On the ſame ground they had 
refuſed to drink the ſpruce-beer which had been made on their firſt 
arrival in King George's Sound. | 98 

The iſlands of the Y/2ft Indies export vaſt quantities of ſugar to Eu- 
rope; that which is the produce of the Havannah is moſt eſteemed, 
and the ſmall iſland of St. Chri/topher is conſidered as excelling all the 
reſt in that article. Jamaica furniſhes it in great quantities, 

The $UGAR-PLANT grows in a long ſtalk, or cane, divided by 
joints, two, three, four, or five inches aſunder, and about ſix feet 
high; the ſprouts and leaves at the top riſing ſo as to make it near 
eight feet in all. The body of the cane ſeldom exceeds an inch in 
diameter; the colour of its tops is a pure graſs-green, but the cane 
itſelf when ripe, is yellowiſh. It is covered with a thin ſkin or bark, 
and within is of a white ſpongy ſubſtance full of juice, which the 
ſlaves and others ſuck : nothing being pleaſanter and more nouriſhing 
when it is ripe, and taken with moderation. Upon this occaſion. 
they cut the rind, and put the ſpongy part into the mouth, when 


the juice will come more freely LI honey ſrom the comb. This 


3 | 


ſweetneſs 
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ſweetneſs is extremely agreeable, and far from being ſurfeiting. Of 
this juice are made ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, e 
The ſeaſon for planting ſugar-canes is from Auguſt to the be- 
ginning of December, and they do not arrive to maturity till they have 
been a year and a half in the ground. Their manner of growing is 
in ſprouts, three, four, or five, from one root. The cane- tops make 
very good food for horſes and black cattle; but the ſolid canes are 
carried to the mill. | i 
They are planted by digging long trenches in the earth, about ſix 
inches deep, and as many broad, laying a double row of canes 
along in the trench, one by another, then the earth is thrown in, 


and another trench dug at about two feet diſtance, till all the land is 


planted by laying the canes along. Thus they produce the greateſt 
number of ſprouts; for this way a branch ſhoots out of every joint 
of the cane. 


a hole, at certain diftances, which yielded no ſhoot 
op, and having three or four ſprouts whoſe whole 
d on one root, when they grew tall and heavy, the 
d the roots; but by this modern way of planting, the 
_ Foot is ſecured, and the produce increaſed, They come up ſoon after 
22 are planted, and in about twelve weeks they grow two feet 
igh. 5 | | | 
The next care of the planter is to weed the canes, and to dung 
them ; but this laſt is done either when they are planted or when 
they are grown two feet high, and this is the greateſt trouble and ex- 
pence the planter beſtows; for, but for this dungigg, a third part of 
the negroes would execute every part of the buſineſs 1 
When the canes are ripe they are cut down, ſtripped of their leaves 
and tops, bundled up in faggots, and carried to the mill by mules, 


or in carts drawn by horſes. The mills ate turned by oxen or 


horſes; and ſome ſubſtantial planters have erected wind-mills : 
there the juice is preſſed out by wooden rollers caſed with iron, and 


at the bottom of the mill is a hollow place which receives the juice, 


| whence it is conveyed by Jeaden pipes into a ciftern near the 
boiling-houſe, where it muſt not remain above one day, leſt it ſhould 
grow ſour, Thence it is conveyed through a gutter, fixed to 
walls of the boiling- houſe, to the clarifying copper, or boiler, and there 
boiled till all the groſs matter which riſes to the top is ſkimmed off. 
It is then carried into a ſecond, and fo into a third, fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, and ſeventh boiler ; and is. continually kept ſtirring and boil- 


ing till it comes to a conſiſtency; and yet all this boiling- would 
only reduce it to a thick clammy ſubſtance ; therefore to turn it to grain 


they pour in ſome lime-water, which cauſes the ſugar to riſe up 
with a turbulent and ungovernable fury oecchſioned by the fer- 
mentation of the liquor from the kme-water and the vehement heat 


of the fire; then, to prevent its running over, they throw in a ſmall 


piece of tallow no larger than a nut, which ſoon cauſes it to fall. 
The liquor is at length emptied into a cooler, where it remains till it 
| | | is 


he firſt planters uſed to thruſt a piece of cane per- 


f 
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is fit to be potted. | The pots are wide at the top, tapering downward, 
and 2-hole is left for the molaſſes to drain, In refining the ſugar, 
the firſt degree of pureneſs is permitting the molaſſes to drain away 


with the top of the pot open, by which means the air hardens the 


ſugar before it has time to refine by ſeparation. The ſecond degree 


is procured by covering the pots at the top with clay; the firſt re- 


quires but one month to refine, and the other four months. 

The Maere TREE. The practice of making ſugar from the ſap 
or juice of the Maple Tree has prevailed for ſome years in the north- 
ern and eaſtern States of North America. In the year 1790 it be- 
came practiſed by the Pennſylvanians. The ſame tree is capable of 
being tapped: without injury to its growth, and vigour for many 
years. The procels is ſimple and eaſy, and the proper ſeaſon for it 
is between the middle of February and the end of March, A large 
part of the fnfettled land in the ftates abound with this valuable tree. 
Mr. Tench Coxe ſuppoſes that a ſufficient quantity of ſugar may be 
obtained from the Maple tree to anſwer the conſumption of that 
article in the States of Pennſylvania and New York, of which ſtates. 


only he is ſpeaking. Account 4 the American States, page 77. 


0 

A principle of humanity firſt induced the Americans to adopt 
this expedient for procuring ſugar, in order to diſcourage the prac- 
tice of employing ſlaves in the Weſt India iſlands, and it ſeems to 


have proved as beneficial 4n a political view as it was decorous in a 


moral. | 


A liquor which is much uſed by the people of South America is Marx, 


which is made of an herb, known in all thoſe parts of America by 


'the name of Paraguay, as being the produce of that country. Some 
of it is put into a calabaſh tipped with filver, called here mate, with 


ſugar and ſome cold water, After it has continued there ſome time, 


the calabaſh is filled with boiling water, and they drink the liquor 


through a pipe fixed in the calabaſn. It is alſo uſual to ſqueeze into 
the liquor a ſmall quantity of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, 
mixed with ſome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. This is their 
uſual drink in the morning faſting, and many uſe it alſoat their even- 
ing regale. The manner of drinking it appears very indelicate ; the 
whole company taking it ſucceſſively through the ſame pipe, it being 


carried ſeveral times round the company till all are ſatisfied. This 


among the Creoles is the higheſt enjoyment : ſo that when they 
travel, they never fail to carry with them a ſufficient quantity 
of it, and till they have taken their doſe of mate they never eat. 


LenTiscus or MasTIC TREE is cultivated on the iſland of . 


Chios or Scio, where there are twenty villages, or, according to Dr. 


Chandler, twenty-one, in the environs of which the maſtic is found. 


They are almoſt all to the South of the iſland, toward Cape Ma/lic, 


which takes its name from this drug. The /enti/? trees are ſcattered 
here and there all over the country, and belong to the Grand Signior. 


He hath granted great privileges to the peaſants of the villages, to 
E keep 
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keep up the cultivation of theſe trees, and to gather in the harveſt 
of maſtic. Although theſe peafants are Chriſtians, they wear the 


white turban as well as the Turks; they enjoy, moreover, various 


privileges: and they have bells in their churches. They pay only a 


very flight tax by way of tribute, and are free from all other taxes, 
impoſts, and average, whatſoever. They are exempted from the 
ordinary juriſdiction of the iſtand, being governed by a particular aga, 


or commandant, who every year renews the farm of theſe trees at 
Conſtantinople. 44 N Hp s 


In conſideration of theſe privileges, they are obliged to keep up the 
trees, and to pay the cloſeſt attention in preferving the maſtic free 
from ſoil or injury; when it is well cleaned, they ſeparate it accord- 


ing to the different qualities. 


The moſt valuable fort is ſmooth, bright, and in tears: it is com- 
monly gathered from the tree before much trickles from it, or that 


it falls to the ground. All this of the firſt quality is ſent to the 
ſeraglio of the ſultan at Conſtantinople ; that which has been ga- 


thered at the foot of the trees is always mixed with a little earth; 
it is neither bright nor in tears, but in round, long, unformed 


bits: no more of this is ſent to the ſeraglio than the quantity 


deficient in that of the firſt quality, in order to make it 60,000 pounds 


weight. | = 
This is the tax which the aga, who farms the trees, muſt ſend 
every year to the ſeraglio. Every village is taxed at 3,000 pounds 


weight one with another, or, in default of maſtic, at 2,000 crowns 


in ready money; and as they always gather much more even in the 
worſt years, the farmer buys the ſurplus of the -60,000 pounds 


weight of the peaſants, at the rate of twenty-pence of our money, - 


and ſells it again, by an excluſive privilege, from half- a crown to 
three ſhillings and ſix-pence the pound; and he has a right not only 
to ſeize whatever has not paſſed through his hands, but alſo to 
- puniſh the peaſants who clandeſtinely fel} it. He can even involve 
all the inhabitants of the village in this puniſhment, when he cannot 
diſcover the offending party; a circumſtance which obliges the pea- 
ſants to watch each other with great attention, and every night 
during the harveſt to ſhut up the gates of the village, that no perſon 


may go out to gather the maſtic on his neighbour's ground, and then 


lay it up, and ſell it at his leiſure. | 

From the beginning of the harveſt till the farmer has carried off 
this drug, guards are placed day and night in the paſſes of the moun- 
tains, by which they enter Cape Maſtic. "Theſe guards examine 
every one that paſſes, in order that none of the maſtic may be carried 
away. When the aga's guards enter the city, he is preceded by 
drums and flutes, and eſcorted into the caſtle with great rejoicings by 
the peaſants of the villages that have gathered the maſtic. Some- 
times the aga, who farms the tribute and cuſtoms of the iſland, farms 
alſo the maſtic, the harveſt of which, one year with another, may 


amount 


F, MANNA. "So 


amount to 105,000 pounds weight, Voyage Litteraire de la Grice, 
par M. Guys. | 14} : | 

All the kinds of maſtic-trees of which there are four, bloſſom in 
May: their flowers are in the form of a bunch of grapes. 

Ihe maſtic gum has many medicinal qualities. It is detergent, 
aſtringent, and ſtomachic, and is greatly recommended in inveterate 
coughs, and againſt ſpitting of blood. But the greateſt quantity is 
conſumed in the different arts, and particularly in the compoſition 
of clear and tranſparent varniſhes. It is ſuperior to a great num 
ber of drugs employed for this purpoſe, it being diſſoluble in ſpirits 
of wine. The Aſiatic ladies are exceſſively fond. of this gum, 
which they chew greedily, believing it good for the breath, and at- 
tributing to it various other excellent properties. It does indeed give 
an agreeable aromatic flavour to the breath, but deſtroys the beauty 
of the teeth. | . | 1 N 

The iſland of Scio produces alſo excellent turpentine, but in no 
great quantities, there being little care taken: to increaſe the number 
of trees that bear it. = 

Here alſo. grows a peculiar: ſpecies of pomegranate, the kernels 
of which are without ſtones, and it is uſual to bring them to table on 
a plate, ſprinkled with roſe-water. Theſe are excellent fruit, but 
aſtringent. Chandler. | | . 

Manna. This very ſingular natural production is chiefly pro- 
duced in Calabriaz that excellent drug exudes from a kind of 
aſh- tree very common in this country; for in the heat of ſummer it 
flows from it in a white ſweetiſh juice or gum. There are three 
kinds of this Calabrian manna; one called anna di corpo, which is 
the fineſt, and is ſpontaneouſly diſcharged from the trunk and large 
branches of the tree, in the form of acryſtalline liquor, which hardens 
into grains of different ſizes, and is carefully gathered the ſucceeding 
day. The ſecond ſpecies, called by the Italians manna forzata, or 
forzatella, is obtained by making inciſions in the bark in the month 
of Auguſt, after the natural diſcharges ceaſe. From theſe inciſions 
the manna flows copiouſly from noon till toward midnight, and is 
the next day expoſed to the ſun in order to be dried; but this fort 
is leſs eſteemed, on account. of its impurity and yellow colour. 
The third ſpecies, called manna di Frondi, iſſues ſpontaneouſly, like 
a kind of ſweat, from the leaves, on which the drops are indurated 
by the ſun into grains about the bigneſs of wheat; but this laſt fort 
is not conſtantly gathered on account of the difficulty of ſeparating 
it from the leaves. That manna is reckoned beſt which is white and 
new, the.dark coloured and brown being old and decayed. 2 

Pruſſian manna is found in the meadows, on the top of a kind of 
graſs, and gathered in the morning, while the dew lies upon it. 
Natangen yields the beſt fort and in the greateſt plenty. FS; 

Poliſh manna is produced by an herb that grows in the meadows 
and fenny grounds, and is gathered in great quantities, from the 
twentieth of June to the end of 7uly, 


The 
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The peninſula of California has alſo a ſpecies of manna, ſuppoſed 


to fall with the dew, and to become inſpiſſated on the leaves of the 


trees. Father Pinolo ſays, that without the whiteneſs of re- 


fined ſugar, it has all the ſweetneſs. Botaniſts are now agreed, that 


this wove manna is a juice exudating from the tree, though the na- 


tives firmly believe that it drops down from heaven. 
The Mimosa is a tree very common in the northern parts of 


Ceaffraria, and has very ſingular properties. It produces in conſider- 


able quantities a clear tranſparent gum, ſimilar to Gum Arabic, 
which is eſteemed by the natives as a peculiarly delicate food: the 
leaves, and the lower points of the branches, ſeem to furniſh the 
principal aliment of the  Camelcparaalis, and the boughs afford an 
aſylum for a ſpecies of bird called the Loxia, which collect in great 


numbers, for whoſe ſecurity this tree ſeems peculiarly adapted; 


the trunk is about thirty feet high before it ſends out branches, and 
being covered with a ſmooth poliſhed back, no ſnakes or other rep- 


tiles can aſcend the tree and deſtroy their eggs, while the extent of 
| the branches afford room for the increaſing colony, theſe birds being 


very prolific. The manner in which they conſtruct their neſts is 
extremely curious: they are principally compoſed of a fine kind of 
graſs, and confiſt of many neſts united together in one common 


\ building, having many entranees, each of which forms a regular ftreet, 


with neſts on each fide, at about two inches diftance from each 
other. The outward covering reſembles that of a thatched houſe 
and the ridge forms an angle fo acute and ſo ſmooth, projecting over 
the entrance of the neſt below, that it is impoſſible for any reptile to 
approach them, | | 0 

The GARSE TREE diſtilling water. On the iſland of Hierro, one 


of the Canaries, grows a tree called in the language of the ancient 


inhabitants gar/e, or ſacred, which for many years has been preferved 
entire, ſound, and freſh, Its leaves conſtantly diſtil ſo great a quan- 
tity of water, that it is ſufficient to furniſh drink to every living 
creature in Hierro, nature having provided this remedy for the 

drought of the iſland. Sk e e 
It is diſtin from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf: its trunk is 
about twelve ſpans in circumference; its height from the ground to 
the top of the higheſt branch is forty ſpans, and the circumference of 
all the branches together is one hundred and twenty feet. The 
branches are thick and extended, and the loweſt begin about the 
height of an ell from the ground. Its fruit reſembles an acorn, but 
taſtes like the kernel of a pine-apple, only it is ſofter, and more aro- 
matic ; and the leaves reſemble thoſe of the Jaurel, but ate larger, 
wider, and more curved. Theſe come forth in a perpetual ſucceſ- 
hon, whence the tree always remains green. Near it grows 2 
thorn which faſtens on many of its branches, with which it is in- 
terwoven, and at a ſmall diſtance are ſome beech trees, breſos, 

and thorns, - Ok | 
On the north fide of the trunk are two large tanks, or ciſterns, + 
5 | | 1 roug 
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rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided, each half being twenty 


feet ſquare, and ſixteen ſpans deep: one of theſe contains water for 
the drinking of the inhabitants, and the other that which they ule for 


their cattle, waſhing, and the like purpoſes. 


Every morning a cloud or miſt riſes from the ſea, which the ſouth 
and eaſterly winds force. againſt a ſteep cliff; when the cloud 
having nd vent but by the gutter, gradually aſcends it, and advances 
ſlowly to the extremity of the valley, and then reſts upon the wide- 
ſpreading branches of the tree, whence it diſtils in drops during 
the remainder of the day, and in the fame manner as water drips 
from the leaves of trees after a heavy ſhower. | e 
Such diſtillation is not peculiar to this tree; for the breſos which 
grow near it alſo drop water, but their leaves being only few and 


narrow, the quantity is ſo trifling, that though the natives ſave ſome 


of it, yet they make but little account of any but what diſtils from 


the tree; which, together with the water of ſome ſprings, is ſufficient 


to ſerve them and their locks, 55 | | 

This tree yields moſt water in thoſe years when the eaſterly 
winds have prevailed; for by them alone the clouds or miſts are 
driven hither from the ſea. A man lives near the ſpot on which 
the tree grows, who is appointed by the council to take care of it 
and its water, and is allowed a certain falary, with a houſe to live 
in. He daily diſtributes to each family of the diftrict ſeven veſſels. 
filled with water, beſide what he gives to the principal perſons of 
the iſland, Fe 5 8 ö 5 

Whether the tree which yields water at preſent be the ſame here 
deſcribed, Glas ſays he is unable to determine, but obſerves, that 
it is probable there have been a ſucceſſion of them. 5 
On the iſland of Madagaſcar is a tree whoſe leaves and tender 
ſprigs ſting like nettles; but the root is of great uſe wheie there is a 
ſcarcity of water, as many parts of that country experience; for it 
retains abundance of juice, which is extracted by beating the root in 
2 mortar, and prefling out the liquor: of the bark of the tree ropes 
are made. | | | . 

VIV ES. In Perſia there are ſeveral kinds of GRAPESs, ſome of 
which are ſo large, that a ſingle grape is a mouthful. They keep 
their grapes all winter, and let them hang a conſiderable time on the 
vine, wrapped up in linen bags. | 

Vines were tranſplanted to the Cape of Good Hope from the Rhine, 
from Perfia, and many other countries, and are fo vaſtly increaſed, 
and yield ſo plentifully, that the Cape Europeans have much more 
wine than they can drink, and fe] a great deal to the ſhips that 
touch there. 8 | 

Conſtantia, a place viſited by all ſtrangers, is a neat Dutch farm, 
about eight miles from the Cape, remarkable for making very fine 
wines, both red and white, which are much eſteemed every where, 
as well on account of their richneſs as their ſcarcity. The grapes of 
this vineyard, owing to ſome peculiar property in the ſoil, are ſuperior 

to 
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to any other in the country. Kinderſley's Letters, page 64. The 


vintage is in autumn, which is about March and April. The white 
wine is called Cape Madeira, the beſt red is a ſort of tent. The 
Cape wines, by being kept about two years, acquire the taſte of ſack ; 
and ſuch as have been kept fix years, ſparkle like old hock, and are 
as racy as the fineſt Canary, __ | | 

There is ſcarce a cottage in all the colonies without a vineyard; 
and there are few ſett]ers who do not produce from their own vine- 
yards a plentiful proviſion of wine for themſelves and families, 


Canary ISLANDS. Though the wine of Canaria is good, it 
hath not ſuch a body as that of Teneriſ, and is therefore leſs fit for 


exportation, yet many pipes of it are annually ſent to the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. | 


If we were to judge,” ſays Captain Cook, « from the appearance 
of the country in the neighbourhood of Santa Crux, it might be con- 


cluded that the iſland of Tenerife is a barren ſpot, inſufficient to 
maintain its own inhabitants; however, the ample fupplies which 
we received convinced us that they had enough to ſpare for viſitors,” 
In the month of Auguſt, when our navigator touched here, he found 
grapes, figs, pears, mulberries, and muſk melons: and the iſland 
produces a variety of other fruit which was not at that time in ſeaſon, 
Theſe. advantages led Captain Cook to recommend the iſland of 


 Teneriffe as a more eligible place than Madeira, for ſhips bound on 


long voyages to touch at, notwithſtanding the ſuperior excellence of 
the wine at the latter iſland ; but then the difference of price is in 
proportion, for the beit Teneriffe wine ſells for twelve pounds a pipe, 
whilſt a pipe of the beſt Madeira coſts conſiderably more than double 


that ſum. Formerly there was made at Teneriffe a great quantity 


of Canary ſack, which the French call Vin de Malueſia, and we, cor- 
ruptly after them, Malmſey (from Malveſia, a town in the Morea, 
famous for ſuch Juſcious wine). In the laſt century, and ſtill later, 


much of this wine was imported into England; but not more than 


fifty pipes of this fort of wine were made on the iſland when Mr. 


Glas was there, and he ſays the natives gathered the grapes when 


green, and made a dry, hard wine of them, fit for hot climates. Of 


this ſort forty thouſand pipes are annually made, the greateſt part of 


which is either conſumed on the iſland, or made into brandy and ſent 
to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. About fix thouſand pipes were exported 
every year to North America, while the trade thither was uninter- 
rupted, but it is now reduced very low; in return for which the 
Americans ſent corn, the growth of which on the iſland is not ſuffi- 
cient to maintain its inhabitants. The Teneriffe wine, when about 


two or three years old, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from Madeira, but 


after four years of age it becomes ſo ſweet and mellow, that it re- 
ſembles the wine of Malaga in Spain. This, like all the other Ca- 

nary Iſlands, abounds with Orchilla weed. | 
On the eaſt fide of the iſland of Palma good wines are produced, 
which have a different taſte and flavour from thoſe of Teneriffe: BP 
| ry 
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dry wine is ſmall bodied, and of a yellow colour. The matwa/in, or 


ſack, is not ſo luſcious or ſo ſtrong as that of Teneriffe ; but on its 
being about three years old, it obtains the rich flavour of a ripe pine- 
apple. Theſe wines are, however, very difficult to preſerve, eſpe- 
cially when exported to cold climates, where they frequently turn 
ſour; „ 1 . e 

The MADEIRAS. The manner of making wine here is extremely 
ſimple. The grapes ate put into a ſquare wooden veſſel, the dimen- 
ſions of which are proportioned to the ſize of the vineyard to which 


it belongs. The ſervants then, having taken off their ſtockings and 


jackets, get into it, and with their feet, hands, and e}bows, prefs out 
as much of the juice as they can. The ſtalks are afterward col- 
lected, and being tied together with a rope, ate put under a ſquare * 
piece of wood, which is preſſed down upon them by a lever, with 
a ſtone tied to the end of it. The inhabitants have made fo little 
improvement in knowledge or art, that they have not, till within the 
laſt twenty-five years (from 1787), brought all the fruit of a vineyard 
to be of one fort, by engrafting their vines. Hawkeſworth, Vol. II. 
page 5. It is obſervable of the Madeira wines, that they are greatly 
improved by the heat of the ſun; and a pipe of wine which has been 
carried acroſs the line, when brought to Europe, acquires a conſi- 
derable value. In the whole iſland they annually make about 
twenty-eight thouſand pipes, eight thouſand of which are drank 
there, and the reſt exported, the greateſt part being ſent to the Weſt 
Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes. | 7 
 Cm10s, or Scio, called by the Turks Sack Sapuci, is one of 
the moſt beautiful and pleaſant iſlands in the Archipelago. It is 
ſituated near the coaſt of Natolia, to the north-weſt of Samos, and 
to the ſouth of Mytelene, and extends from 3898“ to 389 37/ north 
latitude. It is thirty-two miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. 
The iſland of Chios, now Scio,” ſays Dr. Chandler, who tra- 
velled into Aſia Minor at the expence of the Society of Dilettanti, 
“js by Strabo reckoned nine hundred ſtadia, or one hundred and 
twelve miles and a half in circuit, and about four hundred ſtadia, or 
fifty miles, from the iſland of Mytelene. The principal mountain, 
called by the ancients Pelinæus, preſents to view a long lofty range 
of bare rock, reflecting the ſun's rays, but toward its baſe it is well 
cultivated, and rewards the labours of the huſbandman by its rich 
produce. The ſlopes are clothed with vines; the groves of lemon, 
orange, and citron trees, regularly planted, at once perfume the air 
with the odour of their bloſſoms, and delight the eye with their 
golden fruit; Myrtles and jeſſamines are interſperſed with cypreſles, 
olive, and palm trees; amidſt theſe the tall minares rife, and white 
houſes glitter, dazzling the beholder.” It is, however, a conſider- 
able deduction from the happineſs which the inhabitants of ſo de- 
lightful a ſpot might otherwiſe enjoy, that the iſland is very ſubject 
to earthquakes. | EE | 
The vineyards of Scio have been ever celebrated, They ſtill 
| | form 
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form a conſiderable part of the riches of this iſland: its wines, ſo 
boaſted of by the ancients, continue to deſerve their reputation; and 
immortalized by Virgil, ſtill © taſte ſweet in ſong,” 


8 Ante focum, ſi frigus erit; ft meſſis, in umbra; 
Vina ns, — calathis 74K nectar. 
. „ Eerocus V. 
The ritual feaſt ſhall overflow with wine, 
And Chios' richeſt nectar ſhall be thine; 
On the warm hearth in winter's chilling hour 
We'll ſacrifice z at ſummer in a bow'r, 


————— hʃ-jk0 — — 


WARTON, 


In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 
Before the fire; by ſummer in the ſhade. 
| | | DRYVDEN. 


In ſome parts of the Mart of Brandenburg the inhabitants apply 
themſelves to the cultivation of the vine. Near * are a great 
number of vineyards, for the planting of which the Elector Frederick 
William cauſed layers to be brought from the beſt wine countries. 

The ſouth ſide of the county of Hohenlohe, in the circle of Fran- 
conia, has vineyards extending ſeveral miles. | 

Vines are much cultivated in ah. In autumn the vintage is a 
time of general feſtivity, when the common people give themſelves 
up to all manner of licentiouſneſs. | | 

The SPANISH WINES, particularly SACK, are eagerly bought up 
by foreign nations; and the value of the wines and raifins annually 
exported out of the country, about Malaga alone, amounts to a 
million and a half of piaſtres, an imaginary coin of about three ſhillings 
and ſeven-pence value. The wine produced in the kingdom of 
Old Caſtile is excellent. | | 3 

The country round Malaga is covered with vines and the greateſt 
variety of ſruit; it yields a very beautiful proſpe& both from the 
land and ſea, Their wines, raiſins, oranges, lemons, almonds, figs, and 
other fruit, are well known, from the large quantities imported to 
England, beſide thoſe ſent into other parts of Europe; ſo that the 
duties paid to the king are computed to produce annually eight hun- 
dred thouſand ducats, be | (DR 

The grape which produces the wine of Portugal is chiefly culti- 
vated near Oporto, from which is made the PoRT. WINE. | 

FRANCE produces great abundance and variety of wINEs, the 
cultivation of the vine having been attended to in almoſt all the 
provinces, and is probably not lefs regarded ſince the revolution in 

that country. Among the ſeveral French wines, that of CHAMPAGNE 

is moſt eſteemed, it being a good ſtomachic, racy, and in taſte and 

flavour exquiſite, with an agreeable tartneſs. That of Bus GuNDY, 

the beſt of which is produced about Bcaume, has a fine colour, and 

| a pleaſant taſte, Ihe wines of Angers and Orleans are alſo * 

| | but 
| . 
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but heady. 1s Poictou is produced a white wine that reſembles 
rheniſh, The neighbourhood of Bourdeauæ, and the lower parts of 
Gaſcony, produce excellent wines. Pontac grows in Guienne. 
Muſeadel and Frontiniac are the delicious products of Languedoc. 
Between Valence and St. Valiere, along the banks of the Rhone, is 
produced a very agreeable, but roughiſh red wine, that has a. taſte 
not unlike that of bilberries; it is named hermitage, and is conſidered 
as very wholeſome. | 

The admirable Sterne called the Bourbonnois oe the ſweeteſt part of 
France;“ and ſpeaks in raptures of travelling through it © in the 
hey-day of the vintage, when nature is pouring her abundance into 
every one's lap. A journey, through each ſtep of which muſic beats 
time to labour, and all her children ate rejoicing as they cariy in their 
cluſters.” Sentimental Fourney. | 

Olivxs. In Perſia, olives grow near the Caſpian Sea, but the 
natives neither know how to preſerve them nor to extract the oil. 
Piftachio nuts are. almoſt peculiar to Perſia, and are exported in 
great quantities. 

The oll of Cherſo is reckoned the beſt of any made in the Ve- 
netian ſtate, and is the-moft valuable product of the iſland : according 


to the calculation of the iſlanders themſelves, they make from three 
thouſand to three thouſand five hundred barrels a year. Fhe money 


which the ſale of this oil produces is almoſt entirely expended in the 
purchaſe of corn, of which the inhabitants do not raiſe enough to 
maintain them four months. The art of pruning the olive is per- 
_ underſtood at Cherſo, whilſt it remains quite unknown at 

enice. | 

The Egyptians rarely cultivate the olive-tree, but purchaſe hate 
oil from Crete and Syria; but as they derive from their anceſtors a 
taſte for illuminations, they extract oil from different plants. 

Olives have been planted on the iſland of Canaria, but no oil is 
made of the fruit, which does not come to ſuch perfection as in 


Spain, Barbary, and other countries. 


In France, the late provinces of Provence and Lace now 
converted into departments, are famous for the oi of lives. 

Gins&nG RooT. In China the plant moſt eſteemed is the 
GINSENG, or JINGSENG, called by the Manchews * the queen of 
plants,” It is highly prized for its virtues in curing ſeveral diſeaſes, 
and particularly all decays of ſtrength proceeding from exceſlive la- 


bour of body or mind. Hence it has ever been conſidered ad the 


principal riches of Eaftern Tartary; and is ſo much valued, that at 
Pekin, an ounce of it has been ſaid to ſell for ſeven times its weight 
in ſilver. 

The miſſionaries relate that the Chineſe merchants were formerly 
accuſtomed to pals clandeſtinely into this country among the crowds 
of mandarines and ſoldiers, who were continually travelling, and by 
that means obtaining the gin/eng they returned with it into Pekin; but 

in 


7 
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in the year 1709 the Emperor, willing that the Manchews ſhould 
excluſively poſſeſs this advantageous traffic, ordered one thouſand of 
his Tartarian ſoldiers, who were encamped without the great wall, 
to be employed in gathering whatever gin/eng they could find, on 
condition that each ſhould preſent him two ounces of the beſt fo ob- 
tained, and take an equal weight of fine ſilver for the remainder. 
By this means the Emperor that year procured twenty thouſand 
pound weight of it for leſs than a fourth part of the price at which 
it was fold at Pekin. F 

The herbaliſts ſent on this expedition undergo great hardſhips. 
On beginning their ſearch they quit their horſes, carrying with them 
neither tent nor bed, and no other food than ſome parched millet: 
and at night they lodge upon the ground, either under a tree, or in 
a temporary hut formed with boughs, The officers who encamp at 
a diſtance, in places that afford paſture for their cattle, inform them- 
ſelves of the manner in which the buſineſs is executed, by meſſengers 
which are from time to time employed to carry proviſions, or the 
game which is killed, The chief dangers to which theſe parties are 
expoſed is from wild beaſts, eſpecially tygers, againſt which they are 
obliged to be continually on their guard. If after the ſignal for the 
return of theſe troops any one be miſſing, they conclude that he is 
devoured; and, after having fought him a day or two, remove to 
another place, and continue their ſearch of ginſeng with the ſame ar- 
dour as before. This fatigue and danger is in a manner inevit- 
able, the plant only growing on the ſides of mountains covered 
with woods, among the clefts of the rocks, or on the high banks 
of rivers. EE | 5 | 0 

The ginſeng is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other plants by which 
it is ſurrounded; generally by a cluſter of round fruit of a red colour, 
ſupported by ſtalks that ſhoot above the branches. THEM 

The root alone is uſed in medicine, and has this remarkable qua- 
lity, that it fhews the number of its years by the remains of the 
branches it has ſent forth. Its age enhances its value, for the largeſt 
and firmeſt of theſe roots are the beſt. AN 

The ginſeng-reet is a native of North America, but is ſomewhat | 
inferior to that raiſed in Tartary. Its root is like that of a ſmall 
carrot, but not ſo taper at the end; it is ſometimes divided into two 
or more branches: in all other reſpects it reſembles ſarſaparilla in 
its growth, The Chineſe are the chief conſumers of this root. 
There is a heavy duty on its importation into China, which cauſes 
it to be clandeſtinely conveyed into that kingdom in great quan- 
tities. 5 . 
The Topacco PLANT, when at its full height, is as tall as a 

common ſized man; the ſtalk is ſtraight, hairy, and clammy; the 

leaves alternately of a faded yellowiſh green, and toward the lower 
part of the plant of a great ſize. The tobacco ſeeds are firſt ſown. 


in beds, where, having remained a month, the young ſprouts are 2 
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the firſt rainy weather tranſplanted, and the earth raiſed about them: 
within the ſpace of another month they grow near a foot high, after 


| which the people top them, and prune off the bottom leaves, leaving 


only ſeven or eight on the ſtalk, that they may be the better fed, 
after which theſe leaves, in ſix weeks time, come to their full growth. 


| The planters prune off the ſuckers, and clear them of the horn- worm 


twice a week, which is called worming and ſuckering. This laſt 
work laſts three weeks or a month, by which time the leaf, from 
being 2 begins to turn browniſh, and to ſpot and thicken, which 
is the ſign of its ripening. They cut the plants down as faſt as they 
ripen, heap them up, and let them lie a night to ſweat. The next 
day they carry them to the tobacco-houſe, where every plant is hung 
up at a convenient diſtance from each other, for about a month or 
fix weeks; they take them down in moiſt weather, elſe they would 
crumble to duſt, After this they are laid upon ſticks, and covered 
up cloſe in the tobacco-houſe for a week or a fortnight to ſweat; 
and then opening the bulk in a wet day, they are {tripped and ſorted, 
the top leaves being the beſt, and the bottom the worſt tobacco. The 
laſt work is to pack it in hogſheads, or to bundle it up, which is alſo 
done in a wet ſeaſon; for in the curing of tobacco wet ſeaſons are as 
neceſſary as dry, to render the leaf pliant. „ 
This plant was firſt introduced into England by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
James I. iſſued a proclamation prohibiting the uſe of it, “ as deftruc- 
tive to the health of the lower claſs of people, weakening their bo- 
dies, and rendering them unfit for labour.” Little was it then ap- 
prehended that England, in after times, would employ upward of 
two hundred fail of ſhips in conveying that plant to Europe, and 
that the duties upon it would form a very conſiderable branch of the 
public revenue! In the year 1758, Virginia exported ſeventy thou- 
ſand hogſheads of tobacco, which was the greateſt quantity ever pro- 
duced in the country in one year; but its culture was faſt declining 
at the commencement of the late war, and that of wheat taking 
place. It has continued to decline ſince the peace.“ 1 ſuſpect, 
ſays Mr. Jefferſon, ** that the change in the temperature of the cli- 
mate has become ſenſible to that plant, which, to be good, requires a 
conſiderable degree of heat; but it requires, ſtil] more indiſpenſably, 
an uncommon fertility of ſoil; and the price which it commands at 
market will not enable the planter to produce this by manure. It 
is a culture productive of infinite wretchedneſs. Thoſe employed in 
it are in a continual ſtate of exertion beyond the powers of nature to 
ſupport. Little food of any kind is raiſed by them, ſo that the men 
and animals on theſe farms are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly 
impoveriſhed. The cultivation of wheat is the reverſe in every re- 
ſpect: beſide cloathing the earth with herbage and preſerving its fer- 
tility, it feeds the labourer plentifully, requires from him only a mo- 
derate toil, except in the ſeaſon of harveſt, raiſes great numbers of 
animals for food and ſervice, and diffuſes plenty and happineſs among 
the whole. We find it eaſier to ors one hundred buſhels of wheat 
| . ; | - than 
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than a thouſand weight of tobacco, and they are worth more when 
made.“ Notes on Virginia, page 278. : | = 
Mx. Tench Coxe, in his late account of the American ſtates, 
ſpeaks of tobacco in the following manner. © It is a ſtaple article 
of all the ſlates, from Georgia, as far north as Maryland, including 
both. Virginia alone generally exported, before the revolution, 
fifty-five thouſand hogſheads, weighing fifty-five millions of pounds, 
and Maryland thirty thouſand hogſheads; the Carolinas and Georgia, 
which raiſed but little of this article before the revolution, have of 
late years produced very large quantities; and as Virginia and Ma- 
ryland are turning more of their attention to the cultivation of wheat, 
Indian corn, flax, and hemp, the Carolinas and Georgia will probably 
extend the cultivation of this plant, to which their ſoil and climate 
are well ſuited.“ 

On the iſland of Madagaſcar tobacco is cultivated, which is ſmoked 
in reeds or ſhells. The natives are alſo fond of ſmoking a plant to 
which they have given the name of jermangler ; this plant grows 
about five feet high, bearing a long and ſlender leaf, and a pod which 
contains about a dozen ſeeds like hemp- ſeed. The natives mix the 
leaves and ſeeds together, and lay them three or four days in the ſun, 
till they are very dry and fit to be ſmoked ; but it ſtrongly intoxicates 
the people: their eyes aſter ſmoking it look red and fiery, their aſpect 
herce and wild, and they are more active, bold, and vigorous while 
the effect continues; but thoſe who uſe it much are weak and diſpi- 

rited whenever they are not thus intoxicated. | 

In Pomerania tobacco is planted in the country of Deſſau. 

In the diſtrict of Pickering, which forms the north-eaſt corner of 

the north riding of Yorkſhire, and conſiſts of a very extenſive, ſe- 
cluded, and fertile vale, the culture of tobacco was introduced about 
the year 1782, and was brought to great perſection, as well as in the 
adjoining vale of Vork; but the culture of this plant being prohibited 
in Great Britain, by an expreſs law, formerly from a diſpoſition to 
encourage the rifing colony of Virginia, and now on account of the 
duties which are paid on its importation, great quantities were ſeized 
and burnt, and penalties levied to a very large amount 

 Aſafetida is much admired by the natives both of Perſia and 
India, who frequently eat it with their food. It is a liquor that flows 
from a plant called /:/tot, an incifion being made in the root for that 
purpoſe. It thickens after it is drawn, - and grows as hard as gum: 
it is of two kinds, the white and the black, the former of which they 
eſteem the beft for eating. The ſmell of this drug is ſo exceedingly 
frong, that it communicates to whatever goods lie near it in the ſhip, 
however cloſely they may be wrapped, and it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
' remove this ſcent when it is once imbibed. a 

SPICES, Europe, for more than two thouſand years, has partaken 

of the ſpices of the eaſt, though it is only three hundred years 

ſince ſhe became acquainted with the iſlands where they grow. 

The Perſians, Arabians, and Egyptians, formerly brought om 
: „ | 1 throvg 
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through the Red Sea, and thence down the Nile to the coaſt of 
Egypt; and thither the Carthaginians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
republic of Marſeilles, and afterward the Venetians, the Genoeſe, 
and Catalans, reſorted to buy the ſpices and ſilks of India, which, at 
a moſt extravagant profit, they diſperſed over all Europe. It is not, 
however, to be imagined, that the ſpices with which the ancients 
were acquainted were the productions of thefe lands, but rather the 
growth of Arabia Felix; for the clove and the nutmeg were entirely 
unknown to them, and theſe have been, hitherto, peculiar to the 
Moluccas. „„ | „ 

The Morvccas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, the largeſt not 
more than twelve leagues in circumference, and all the reſt much 
ſmaller : the moſt northernly are ficuated between Gilolo to the eaſt, 

and Celebes to the weſt, extending from about 2? north to 19 500 
ſouth latitude, Ambeyna and Banda lie more to the ſouthward, be- 
tween 4® and 59, They are named Moluccas from the word molec, 
which in the language of thoſe countries ſignifies head, they being 
ſituated as it were at the head or entrance of the Archipelago of Sr. 

Lazarus, and are denominated Spice 1//ands from their abounding in 


ſpices, particularly nutmegs and cloves. 


This ſmall part of the globe produces ſuch plenty of theſe fragrant 
ſpices, that great quantities of cloves drop ungathered from the trees, 
and are ſuffered to rot on the ground; and millions of nutmegs are 
frequently deſtroyed on the ſpot by the Dutch, to prevent the mar- 
kets being overſtocked, and the conſequent decreaſe in the price gf 
the commodity. Sir William Temple, in his Obſervations on the 
Netherlands, ſays, an Eaſt India ſeaman aſſured him, that he ſaw 
three heaps of nutmegs burnt at one time, each. of which would fill 
a ſmall church. 5 — nl 5 

The Molucca Iſlands are ſeparated by narrow firaits, which are 
rendered dangerous by ſands and ſhelves; yet ſeveral of them have 
good roads, The ſoil of theſe iſlands is dry and ſpongy, ſo that it 
immediately ſoaks up the rain, and is always covered with graſs and 
ever-verdant ſhrubs. The air 'is un and occaſions 


dropſies; as a remedy for which the natives formerly dran 


wine made in the Philippine Iſlands, mixed with ginger and 


F 3 * 4 ba? G5 3s VEE | Ea T - « 
coves; and the Dutch made uſe of the juice of lemons, There 
is no difference here between ſummer and winter, nor any certain 


It is not known who were the firſt inhabitants of theſe iſlands; 


but it is certain that the Javans and the Malays have ſucceſſively 


poſſefſed them. About the year 1520 they were inhabited by a ſa- 
vage race of men, whoſe chiefs, though honoured with the title of 
kings, poſſeſſed only a limited authority, and were in fact entirely 
dependent on the caprice of their ſubjects. Paganiſm was the re- 
ligion which prevailed among them; but their occaſional inter: 
courſe with other Aſiatics led them to blend with that many of 
the ſuperſtitions of Mahometaniſm, Raynal Hiſt, Pot. liu. J. 

| & 4 | Accident 
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- Accident cauſed the Chineſe to touch at the Moluccas, and they it 
was who diſcovered the clove and the nutmeg. dem. 

The Mahometans of Arabia and the neighbouring countries, who 
are improperly called Moors by the firſt diſcoverers of the Indies, in 
order to carry on this trade to the greateſt advantage, ſettled colonies 
on all the oriental iſlands, and drove the native inhabitants from the 
coaſts up amidſt the mountains, where they retained their former re- 
ligion, their liberty, and cuſtoms, but lived in a perpetual ſtate of 
hoſtility with their lawleſs invaders, who had driven them from their 
ſpicy groves. Thus the aromatic ſweets of theſe iſlands were almoft 
as fatal to the inhabitants as the gold and ſilver of Mexico and Peru 
were long after to the unhappy natives of thoſe regions of America; 
but the orientals better preſerved their native freedom. They ſtill 
continue to ſlay and plunder thoſe who fall into their power, and 
hence are denominated ſavage murderers and robbers; while both 
the Chriſtians and Mahometans, on the other hand, ſeize every op- 
portunity of deſtroying them, and of reducing all who fall into their 
hands to a ſtate of ſlavery ; notwithſtanding which, they are tenaci- 
ous of being thought honeſt men. _ 

At length, ſeveral European republics having acquired immenſe 
wealth by purchaſing the ſpices brought to Egypt, and ſelling them 
at a prodigious profit, the Portugueſe, who had employed fixty years 
in making diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, in-1486 reached the 
Cape on its moſt ſouthern extremity ; and Bartholomew Diaz, who 
made the important diſcovery, gave it the name of Cabo Tormentoſo, 
or * the Cape of Storms,” from the tempeſtuous weather he found 
there: but when he returned to Portugal with the intelligence, King 
John II. flattering himſelf that his ſhips would ſoon find a way by 
ſea to the Indies, changed the name to Cabs de Bueno Eſperanza, or 
e the Cape of Good Hope: but it was not till the year 1497, that 
Vaſco di Gama, doubling that Cape with three ſhips, traced out a | 
Way to the Eaſt Indies; but before this time Columbus, in 1487, 
perſuaded that it was poſſible to diſcover the Indies by failing to the 
weſt, made the daring and proſperous voyage by which he gave a 
new world to Europe. | 1 

The Portugueſe continuing their diſcoveries, ſettled factories in 
different countries of the eaſt, not ſubject to the Moors, but met 
with conſtant oppoſition from thoſe traders, who ſtill carried on the 
commerce of the Eaſt, At length they diſcovered the Spice andi, 
and availing themſelves of the animoſity which ſubſiſted between the 
kings of Ternate and Tydore, who had long been at war with each 
other, they engaged thoſe princes to refer their differences to them; 
and the people being ready to grant every thing they propoſed, in 
hopes of their alliance, they found no difficulty in ſettling their 
factories and building forts. Theſe they ſoon erected in many 
parts of the Indies, and every where treated the natives as their 
vaſſals. | Y V 

The Portugueſe having thus eſtabliſhed themſelves in N 0 

> | | h Indies, 
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Indies, and having the Pope's bull, as well as an agreement with the 
Spaniards, to ſecure their pretenſions, aſſumed the lofty title of lords 
of the navigation, conqueſt, and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Perſia, and India, They continued to ere& forts and cities at con- 
venient diſtances along the African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian 
coaſts, and particularly in the Spice [/lands. | 
They found, however, a rival power ſpring up at a time and from 
a quarter leaſt expected. Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the 
King of Portugal's ſervice, having received ſome diſguſt, entered 
into the ſervice of the King of Spain, and in 1519 ſet ſail from the 
port of Seville, with five ſhips and two bundred and thirty men, and 
| having had the good fortune to diſcover thoſe ſtraits, which have 
received their name from him, opened a paſſage into the South Sea; 

he at length croſſed that extenſive ocean, and firſt diſcovered the 
Ladrones, and afterward the Philippines, where venturing on ſhore 
in an hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the natives, he was 
ſain. : | | 95 
Magellan's original deſign of ſecuring ſome of the Spice Hands 
was defeated by his death; for thoſe who were left in command 
contented themſelves with ranging through them, and purchaſing 
ſpices of the natives, after which they returned home round' the Cape 


of Good Hope; and theſe were the firft ſhips that ſurrounded this 


terraqueous globe, and by this means demonſtrated, by an experi- 
ment obvious to the moſt unlettered mind, the reality of its ſpherical 
form, | 3 5 
The next European nation that viſited the Spice lands was the 
Engliſh, under the command of Sir Francis Drake, in 1579. 
Cavendiſh purſued a like courſe, and touched there in 1587; but the 
Dutch having, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, thrown off the 
Spaniſh yoke, and become an independent republic, the city of Am- 
ſterdam, in the year 1595, fitted out four ſhips for the Eaſt Indies 
and although the inhabitants of the iſlands of Pooleroon and Poolo- 
way made a formal ſurrender of them to ſome Engliſh traders, upon 
condition that they ſhould be protected from the Dutch, yet the 
latter, in a very artful and cruel manner, diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh, 
and aſſumed the abſolute dominion over thoſe iſlands and the ad- 
jacent ones. | „ | N 

The iſland of BAN DA is ſituated about forty leagues ſouth-eaſt of 
Amboyna. The governor is generally an eminent merchant, who 
reſides at Neira, the capital of the country, and has under his juriſ- 
diction the ſmaller iſlands in its neighbourhood. This country pro- 
duces no leſs profit to the company than the valuable iſland of 
Amboyna, from the important commerce in NUTMEGs, which tree 
grows here in ſuch prodigicus quantities, as to enable the Dutch to 
ſupply all the markets in the world. | 

« Cinnamon” fays M. de Bougainville, “is gathered upon 
Ceylon only; Banda alone has been conſecrated to the culture of 
autmegs; Amboyna, and Uleaſter adjoining to it, to that of cloves, 
WE 8 | ay without 
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without its being allowed to cultivate either cloves at Banda or nut- 
megs at Amboyna. Theſe places furniſh more than the whole 
world can cohſume. The other ations of the Dutch in the Mo- 
luccas are intended to prevent other nations from ſettling there; to 
make continual ſearches for diſcovering and burning all the ſpice 
trees; and to furniſh ſubſiſtence for thoſe iſlands where they are cul- 
tivated. All the engineers and mariners employed in this part are 
_ obliged, when they leave the ſervice, to give up, all their charts and 
plans, and to make oath that they keep none.” It is not long 
fiace,” continues Bongainville, ſpeaking of the year 1768, that 
an inhabitant of Batavia has been whipped, branded, and baniſhed 
to a diſtant iſland, for having ſhewn a plan of the Spice Iſlands to an 
Engliſhman,” Jayage dls 3 the World, page 439. 

The tree that bears this excellent fruit very much reſembles a | 
pear-tree, but its leaves are like that of a peach, only they are ſhorter 
and rounder. It produces ripe fruit three times a year, that is, in 
April, Auguſt, and December, but the April nutmegs are the beſt, 
and in that month the crop is more plentiful than in the other two. 
The nutmeg, when ripe, is much of the ſame ſize as the walnut, 
and is covered with a thick ſhell, which opens and falls off of itſelf 
as the fruit ripens, and when candied has a very fine taſte. Under 
this is a ſkin of a fine ſcarlet colour, and a very fragrant ſmell, 
This ſkin, which is called MACE, allo falls off the nutmeg, when 
it Changes to an orange colour. Immediately under the mace ap- 
pears the fruit, 'with a liztle bud at the top, reſembling a very 
beautiful lower. 

Theſe nutmegs, when E in ſugar, are much eſteemed, 
as being the beſt ſweetmeats in the Indies, But thoſe commonly 
uſed in Europe are only well dried, after being firſt thrown into quick 


lime, which is done to prevent the worms breeding in them. 


T be ſpice harveſt begins in December, and the ſhips which are 
deſtined to take in ladings of it arrive at Amboyna and Banda 
in the courſe of January, and go thence to Batavia in April 
and May. Two ſhips go annually to Ternate. Bongainuille's 
J. oyage, page 440. 

Among the inhabitants are a kind of free burgeſſes, called per- 
tiniers, to whom are entruſted the care of curing the nutmegs, 
and e the company with what quantities they think proper 
to demand. 

AMBOYNA is one of the largeſt of the Moluccas, and is ſituated 
in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus between 3® and 49 ſouth lati- 
tude, and is one hundred and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Ba- 
tavia. It was conquered by the Portugueſe | in 1519, who erected a 
fort upon it, not only with a view to awe the inhabitants, but that a 
force might be kept there ſufficient to ſubdue all the adjacent iſlands. 
This fort was, however, taken from them by the Dutch in 1605; 
and in 1622 the Engliſh were deprived of their ſhare of it in a manner 


equally baie and ihocking to humanity. — 
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Amboyna is the centre of the rich commerce in CLovEs; and the 
more effectually to keep it there, the company have cauſed all the 
clove-trees in the adjacent iſlands to be grubbed up and deſtroyed. 

The CLovE-TREE reſembles the laurel, only the leaves being 
narrower, are more like thoſe of the almond-and willow; the very 
wood and leaves taſte as ſtrong as the cloves themſelves, The trees 
bear a great quantity of branches and flowers, and each of the flowers 
brings forth a clove, which is at firſt white, then green, and at laſt 
red, and pretty hard, While they are green, they have the moſt 
fragrant and refreſhing ſcent imaginable. | A 

Theſe cloves grow with little ſtalks, and hang on the trees like 
cherries. When they gather them, inſtead of plucking them off one 
by one, ſome ſtrip them off the boughs with a rope, and others beat 
them down with long poles. They bear fruit when. they are eight 
years old, and are ſaid to continue bearing for above an hundred 
years; they ripen from the latter end of Auguſt to the beginning of 
January; and it is remarkable, that their heat is ſo great, that no 
vegetable, not even a weed, will grow under the tree. A few days 
after the fruit is fallen, they collect the cloves together, and dry them 
before the fire on hurdles, by which means they loſe the beautiful 
red colour they derive from nature, and change to a deep purple, or 
rather black. This is perhaps alſo occaſioned by their being ſprinkled 
with water, which it is faid is neceſſary to hinder the worm from 
getting into the fruit, : | | 

The Sultan of Amboyna has an annual penſion from the com- 
pany, with a guard of European ſoldiers maintained at their expence. 

The company's force at Amboyna principally conſiſts in the garriſon, 
which is very numerous, and compofed of their beſt troops. The 
fort is ſo ſtrong, both from art and nature, that it is in a manner 
impregnable, and effectually commands the harbour. This iſland 
has been termed the gold-mine of the company, on account of the 
vaſt profit they draw from it. As a proof of this, it need only be 
obſerved, that a pound weight of either cloves or nutmegs does not 
coſt the company much above a half- penny, and the high price at 
which they ſell in Europe is known to every one. „ 

The CiNNAMON TREE is peculiar. to the iſland of Ceylon, which 
lies to the ſouthward of the peninſula of India, and is of ineftimable 
value to the Dutch. This tree grows on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
iſland, where it is as common as any other in the woods, but there 

are few or none to be found toward the northern coaſt ; yet the 
Dutch have ſecured all the bays and mouths of the rivers round the 
iſland, to prevent other nations ſettling there, or having any com- 
merce with the natives. | | 

The root of the cinnamon-tree is large, and divides itſelf into ſe- 
veral branches, covered with a bark, which on the outer fide is of a 
greyiſh brown, and on the inner of a reddiſh caſt. The wood of 
this root is hard, white, and has no ſmell. The body of the tree, 
which grows to the height of eighteen or twenty yards, is covered, 
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as well as its numerous branches, with a bark which at firſt is green 
and afterward red. The leaf is ſomething like that of the laurel, 
but longer and narrower: when firſt unfolded it is of a flame colour, 
but aſter it has been fome time expoſed to the air, and grows dry, it 
changes to a deep green on the upper ſurface, and to a lighter on 
the lower. The flowers are ſmall and white, and grow on large 
bunches at the extremity of the branches; they have an agreeable 
ſmell, ſomething like that of the lily of the valley. The fruit is 
ſhaped like an acorn, but is not ſo large; it is commonly ripe'in 
September: when boiled in water it yields an oil, which ſwims at 
top, and takes fire: if left to cool, it hardens into a white ſubſtance, 
of which candles are made, which have an agreeable ſmell, and are 
preſerved for the uſe of the King of Ceylon. No part of the tree 
that produces the cinnai is valuable, except the under bark. 
The beſt eaſon for raiſing and ſeparating it from the outer bark is 
in the ſpring, when the ſap flows copioully, It is cut into thin ſlices 
and expoſed to the ſun; in drying it curls up. The beſt cinnamon 
is obtained from trees about three or four years old; after that ſtanding 
they yield a coarſer kind. The trunk when ripped of its bark 
decays, but freſh ſhoots ariſe from the root. The fruit of this tree 
contains a ſeed, from which it is raiſed, 

Good cinnamon muſt be fine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour, inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and of a poignant yet 
agreeable taſte. Beſide its uſefulneſs in the culinary art, it poſſeſles | 
great medicinal virtues. Hb Raynal Hiſt. Politique. | 

The Cooleys are a claſs of people in Ceylon that are conſidered 
as the loweſt link in the chain of ſociety, and to. theſe the employ- 
ment of barking the cinnamon-trees is allotted, and every other claſs 
of iſlanders confiders it as a diſgrace to be employed therein. The 
Dutch are ſaid to purchaſe cinnamon of the King of Candi, on an 
average at ſixpence per pound. Attempts have been made to culti- 
vate the cinnamon- tree at Malzbar, and the Iſle of France, by the 
French, who have for ſeveral years paſt looked with an envious eye 
on the excluſive trade which the Dutch carry on in ſpices; but 
on every attempt it has been found to degenerate when raiſed on 
that ſoil. 

It appears from a paper publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the So- 
ciety in London for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, for the year 1780, page 229, that the cinnamon-tree has 
been planted and cultivated in the ifland of Jamaica, with ſueceſs; 
and it is highiy probable, that the Weſt Indies may, in time, be en- 
riched with that valuable aromatic. In the courſe of the laſt war, 
Lord R«dney captured a French Eaſt India ſhip, on board of which 
were ſome cinnamon plants; theſe he preſented to the governor of 
Jamaica, and they were found to thrive very well on that iſland, 
having both bloſſomed and fructified. 

The wILD CINNAMON of Jamaica is about twenty or thirty feet 


bigh, having many branches and twigs hanging downward, which 
| form 
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jorm a very handſome top, The bark conſiſts of two parts, one 
outward and another inward : the outward is thin, of a whitiſh grey 
colour, and of an aromatic taſte; the inward bark is much thicker 
than the true cinnamon, paler, and of a much more biting and aro- 
matic taſte, ſomething like that of cloves. The leaves ſhoot out 
near the ends of twigs without any order, ſtanding on foot- ſtalks, 
each of them two inches in length, and one in breadth. They are 
of a yellowiſh green colour, and are ſmooth and ſhining, without any 
inciſures about their edges. The ends of the twigs are branched 
into bunches of ſcarlet or purple flowers, which falling off, are ſuc- 
ceeded by cluſters of roughiſh green berries of the ſize of a large pea, 
that contain a pale green thin pulp, and four black ſhining feeds of 
an irregular figure. All the parts of this tree, when freſh, are very 
hot and aromatic; but the inward bark of the tree is what is chiefly 
in uſe, both in the Engliſh plantations in the Weſt Indies and in 
Europe, and it is eaſily cured by only cutting off the bark, and letting 
it dry in the ſhade. The ordinary fort of people in the Welt Indies 
uſe it inſtead of all other ſpices, it being thought very good to con- 
ſume the immoderate humidity of the ſtomach, to help digeſtion, 
and expel wind. Rum loſes its diſagreeable ſmell it mixed with 
this bark. | | | | | | 

PeepeR. Of thoſe productions of Sumatra which are regarded 
as articles of commerce, the moſt important and moſt abundant is 
PEPPER; which is planted by a thorny tree, round which it creeps 
and winds like ivy, which it reſembles in its leaf, though it is ſome- 
thing larger, and of a paler green. Having run up a conſiderable 
height, the twigs on which the berries hang bend down, and the fruit 
appears in clufters nearly as large as bunches of grapes, and of much 
the ſame figure, but are diſtinct, like our currants or elder-berries. 
They produce no fruit till the third or fourth year, after which they 
bear for the three following years ſix or ſeven pound weight of pep- 
per. In the three next years they decreaſe one-third, both in the 
quantity and ſize of the pepper, and thus continue decreaſing for four 
or five years longer. When the plant begins to bear, the branches 
of the tree, through which it creeps, muſt be lopped off, left they in- 
tercept the rays of the ſun, of which this piant ſtands much in need. 
When the cluſters of the fruit are formed, care mult alſo be taken 
to ſupport them with poles, leſt the branches ſhould be drawn down 
by their weight. | . | 

The pepper-plant has commonly a white flower in April, which, 
knots in June; and the next month the fruit being green and large, 
the natives make a rich pickle of it, by ſteeping it in vinegar. In 
October it is red, in November it begins to grow black, and in De- 
cember it is all over black, and conſequently ripe. This is generally 
the caſe, though in ſome places it is ripe ſooner. | 

The fruit being ripe, they cut off the cluſters, and dry them in 
the ſun, till the berries fall off the ſtalk, which, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive heat, it does not do in leſs than fifteen days, during which 
= | | | | : the 


is more than is produced at Sumatra. 
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the cluſters are turned from fide to fide, and covered up at night: 
Some of the berries neither change red nor black, but continue 
white: theſe are uſed in medicine, and ſold at double the price of 
the other. But the inhabitants, finding that foreigners want them 
for the ſame ule, have diſcovered a way of whitening the others, by 
taking them while they are red, and waſhing off the red ſkin with 
water and and, ſo that nothing remains but the heart of the pepper, 
which is white. 8 | | 5 

Pepper thrives in almoſt every foil between the two extremes which 
prevail on this iſland, the ſandy and the yellow clay. In the pepper- 
gardens the ground is marked out into regular ſquares of ſix feet, 
which is the uſual diſtance allowed to the plants, of which there a 
uſually a thouſand in each garden. The Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
| pany engroſs the trade of this article; their ſervants, and the mer- 
chants under their protection, being free to deal in every other com- 
modity the country affords. The price for many years paid ſor the 
pepper was ten Spaniſh dollars, or fifty ſhillings, per baker of five 
hundred weight; by a late reſolution of the company, it has been in- 
creaſed to fifteen dollars. | | 

On the iſland of BoRNeo there are three fort of BLACK PEPPER; 
the firſt, called molucca, or lout- pepper, is the beſt ; the . ſecond, 
named caytongee- pepper, is a middling ſort; and the third, and worſt 
ſort, is negaree-pepper, of which they have the greateſt quantity, but 
it is ſmall, hollow, light, and uſually full of duſt; it ſhould therefore 
be bought by weight, and not by meaſure, Here is alſo white 
pepper, which is fold at double. the price of the black. The cul- 
tivation of the pepper gardens is chiefly the employment of the 
Chinele who are ſettled in the country. They do not let the vine 
which bears the pepper twiſt round a chinkareen tree, as is the cuſ- 
tom at Sumatra, but drive a pole, or rather ſtrong poſt, into the 
eround, ſo that the vine is not robbed of its nouriſhment. PForre/?s. 
Vepage, page 382. The ſame voyager ſays, he has counted ſeventy 
and even ſeventy-five corns of pepper growing upon one ſtalk, which 


The iſland of Java originally produced no ſpice but pepper, 
which is now ſent thence to Europe in great quantities; but its con- 
ſumption on the iſland is very inconſiderable, the inhabitants pre- 
ferring capſicum, or, as it is called in Europe, cayan-pepper. | 

On the iſland of Madagaſcar, pepper grows in ſmall quantities, but 
no care is taken to cultivate it. It grows in cluſters upon ſhrubs, 
which trail upon the ground. | 

In Africa, what conſtitutes the principal wealth of the part called 
the Grain Coaft, is the abundance of GurxEA PEPPER produced 
there, in which they have a great trade, not only with all the neigh- 
bouring inland nations, but with Europeans. FL | 

The plant on which this production grows differs in ſize accord- 
ing to the nature of the foil, and other circumſtances. It ſhoots up 
like other ſhrubs, and like ivy runs up ſome neighbouring tree : what 

- 18 5 grows 
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grows upon the plant thus ſupported has a finer flavour, and a hotter. 
and more pungent taſte, than what grows wild in the fields, The 
leaf, which is ſoft and pointed, is twice as Jong as it is broad, and 
in the rainy ſeaſon has a delicate ſmell : ſoon after which it fades, 
and at the ſame time loſes both its beauty and flavour; but the leaf 
and buds, when in perfection, on being bruiſed between the fingers, 
have an agreeable aromatic ſmell. Under the leaves, and all along 
the ſtalk, are ſmall filaments, by which it fixes itſelf to the neareſt 
tree. Its flower cannot be deſcribed, as it buds in thoſe ſeaſons 
when no trade is carried on with the coaſt. It is however certain 
that it does flower: the fruit ſucceeds, in long, ſlender, red ſhells, or 
pods, ſeparated. into four or five cells, and covered with a rind which 
the negroes believe to be poiſonous, and is only a thin film, that ſoon 
dries and crumbles. | 
The PiMENToO, which produces Jamaica pepper, or all/pice, Tt is 
as thick as a man's thigh, it riſes ſtraight above thirty feet, and is 
covered with a very ſmooth ſkin of a giey colour: it is branched out 
on every hand, having the end of its twigs ſet with leaves of feveral 
| ſizes, the largeſt being four or five inches long, and two or three 
broad in the middle, whence it decreaſes in both extremes ending 
in a point, The ends of the twigs are branched into bunches. of 
flowers, each ſtalk ſuſtaining a flower bending back, within which 
bend are many ſtamina of a pale green colour: theſe flowers have a 
branch of crowned berries, the crown being made up of four ſmall 
leaves, at firft greeniſh; but when ripe, black, ſmooth, and thining, 
containing, in a moiſt, green, aromatic pulp, two large ſeeds, ſepa- 
rated by a membrane. This tree grows in all the hilly parts of 
the iſland z but chiefly on the North fide. It flowers in June, July, 
and Auguſt, and the fruit ſoon ripens. There is no difficulty in 
curing the Pimento, or Famaica pepper: they climb the trees, and 
pull the green unripe fruit, which they expoſe to the ſun till it be- 
comes of a brown colour, and is fit for the market. According to 
Sir Hans Sloane, this is the beſt, the moſt temperate, mild, and in- 
nocent of all ſpices, = | 
The valuable trees which grow on the iſland of Tobago are per- 
haps its richeſt produce ; for, beſide its producing the different kinds 
of wood to be found in the Welt India iſlands, the Dutch, by 
whom it was once ſettled, affirm, that both the true nutmeg and 
the cinnamon-tree, with that which produces the real gum-copal, 
grow upon this iſland. This iſland is alſo ſaid to produce five dif- 
ferent kinds of pepper, the long, the cod, the bell, the round, and 
uad pepper, all which are ſaid to grow upon the iſland without 
culture. 
Among the trees peculiar to China is a kind of pepper tree, the 
fruit of which is different from any of the forts known to us. It is 
a kind of berry as big as a pea, and is of a greyiſh colour, with 
ſmall red ſtreaks. When the berries are ripe they open of them- 
ſelves and diſcover a little ſtone as black as jet, which caſts fo 
| ; | | | ſtrong 
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ſtrong a ſmell, that is offenſive to the brain; for which reaſon they 


are gathered by intervals, the people not being able to ſtay long on 
the tree at a time. Having expoſed- theſe grains to the ſun, they 


throw away the ſtone, which is too hot and ſtrong, and only uſe the 
rind; which, though not quite fo agrecable as the pepper brought 


from the Indies, is . good in ſauces, The plant that produces 
it is "om ſome places a thick buſh, and in others a tree of a moderate 
height, | | | \ | 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


| RnvpBaRs is a root poſſeſſing great medical virtues. In ſeveral 
parts of China it grows in great abundance. The leaves are long, 


broad, and rough to the touch; the flowers reſemble tufts in the 
ſhape of a bell, but are jagged at the edge; and the root, while 


freſh, is whitiſh within; but when dried, it aſſumes the colour it has 


when brought to Europe. | 

It is likewiſe one of the medicinal roots which grow in the 
country of the Mongol Tartars. A very excellent kind of Rhubarb 
5 cultivated in Tibet, but what is moſt prized comes from the 

„ | | | 

In the province of Quito, in South America, is produced that fa- 
mous ſpecific for intermitting fevers, known by the name of qQuiNn- 
QUINA, or JESUITs BARK. The tree which produces it is about 
ſeven yards high, and the body and branches of a proportionable 
thickneſs. 'The Indians, in order to take off the cortex, cut 


down the tree, bark it, and dry the quinquina. Though there are 


here large foreſts of theſe trees, there is a ſenſible diminution of 
them, occaſioned by the Indians not ſowing the ſeed, thoſe which 
ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly being by no means equal in number to thoſe 
which are cut down, | | | | 
The SNAKE RooT, Which is chiefly found in Virginia, has been 
found to be an antidote in all peſtilential diſtempers; the RATTLE» 
SNAKE-RoOoT, which grows in the ſame ſtate, is the moſt admirable re- 
medy ever diſcovered for curing the bite of that reptile, which has 
ſometimes been. mortal in two minutes. If this medicine be early 
applied it preſently. removes the infection, and in two or three 
hours reſtores the patient to as perfect health as if he had never been 

hurt. 1 | | 
The virtues of this plant were diſcovered by a negro in Virginia, 
by which diſcovery he not only ſaved his life, but obtained his li- 
berty and a penſion, Like many other diſcoveries, it was the mere 
effect of chance. The poor fellow having been bitten in the leg by 
a rattle-ſnake, lay down on the graſs in great agony, and happened to 
gather ſome of this plant, which he chewed, and applied to the 
wound, ſuppoſing it might cool and allay the inflammation, He 
found it give him inſtant relief, and therefore renewed the applica- 
tion ſucceſſively, by which he found the ſwelling abate, and he o_ 
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able to walk home. He continued to uſe the application for two or 
three days, in which time he was perfectly recovered. Travels into 
the interior Parts of North. America, 1. 388. TR. po: 
In Abyffina a plant grows which is called As8Azo ; it has ſuch 
an effect, that it Qupies the ſerpents and venomous reptiles that 
approach it, and its root is a certain cure for thoſe who are bitten by _ 
chem | 
Arabia abounds in Balm, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Manna, Caſſia, In- 
cenſe, Aoes, Olibanum, and other valuable drugs, 4 


InTox1caTING Roo rs Ax Dp PLANTS. 


Notwithſtanding the abundance of the means of enjoyment which 
nature pours forth richly for the happineſs of man, yet ſuch are the 
languor and liſtleſſneſs into which men are prone to ſink, that in 
every part of the world mankind have found out ſome certain pro- 
duction of nature, which, by its preſent operation ſhall tend to en- 
liven the ſpirits and exhilarate the heatt; among theſe the Betel-nut 
and Areka are in great eſtimation and uſe in the eaſt. 

The BETEL is a creeping and climbing plant like the ivy. It 
embraces the Agoti-tree, and is cultivated in the ſame manner as the 
vine. , Its leaves a good deal reſemble thoſe of the citron, though 
longer and narrower at the extremity. The betel thrives beſt in 
moiſt places, but is found in all parts of India, 

At all times of the day, and even in the night, the Indians chew 
the leaves of the betel, the bitterneſs of which is corrected by the 
areca that is wrapped up in them. There is conſtantly mixed with 
it the chinam, a kind of burnt lime, made of ſhells. The rich fre- 
quently add perfumes. It would be thought a breach of politeneſs 
among the Indians to take leave, for any long time, without pre- 
ſenting each other with a piece of betel; © It is,” fays the Abbe 
Raynal, “a pledge of friendſhip which relieves the pain of abſence.” 
No one dares to ſpeak to a ſuperior unleſs his mouth is per- 
fumed with betel, it would even be rude. to neglect this precaution 
with an equal. The women of gallantry are the moſt immoderate 
in the uſe of betel, it being a powerful incentive to love. This 
leaf is taken after meals; it is chewed during a viſit ; it is offered 
like ſnuff among Europeans when acquaintance meet ; though with 
| this difference, that the Indians have a kind of ceremonial of pre- 
ſenting it, at meeting and parting. This exceſſive uſe of betel de- 
ſtroys the teeth, but it is ſaid to be an excellent ſtomachic. Raynal, 
Vol. I. page 215. | | | „ e - 
The ARECA grows on a ſpecies of palm tree, and is a fruit not 
uncommon in moſt parts of Aſia, and is in great plenty at Ceylon. 
It is oval, ſomewhat reſembling a date, but more pointed at the 
ends. The bark is thick, ſmooth, and membranaceous: it covers a 
kernel of a whitiſh caſt, ſhaped like a pear, and of the fize of a nut- 
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meg. The Indians ſometimes eat it by itſelf, but ſo taken it impo- 
veriſhes the blood, and cauſes the jaundice; but when mixed with 
betel, its unwholeſome qualities are entirely corrected, 
The AREKA or AREK-NUT of Tonquin, is exactly of the form 
and ſize of a nutmeg, only harder; marbled in the infide with white 
and reddiſh ſtreaks; inſipid to the taſte, and muſt be ſhredded with 
a kind of ſciſſars, which they are never without for that purpoſe, fo 
as to wrap it up with the leaf. They uſe it both raw and boiled, 
which laſt they ſay preſerves and adds ftrength to it. It is not 
proper to be taſted green, ſince it affects the animal ſpirits fo 
powerfully, that inſtant aneouſly, as it were, thofe who are not uſed 
to it fall down as in a trance; it is true they recover preſently, and 
without any ill conſequences. | EE 
Cura is only a lime burnt, and made of the fineſt ſhells, 
When uſed it muſt be wetted, preciſely in the ſame manner as if 
deſigned for mortar : it is kept in round boxes made of gold, ſilver, 
or metal, | DN | 5 
To theſe three articles is often added, for luxury, what they call 
CACHOONDA, a Japan earth, which, from perfumes and other mix- 
tures, chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives ſuch improvements as to 
be ſold to advantage when re-imported to Japan. It is made up in 
little round cakes of ſcarce the breadth of half-a-crown, but ſome- 
what thicker. The ſurface is a dark dingy brown, the maſs of a 
brittle gritty texture, and breaks white. The taſte is at firſt little 
better than that of common chalk: but ſoon turns to a flavour that 
dwells agreeably upon the palate. „ 
Another addition which they uſe, is what they cal} carchoo, a 
blackiſh, granulated, perfumed compoſition, of the ſize of ſmall ſhot, 
which they carry in little boxes on purpoſe, It has a pleaſant taſte, 
and is reckoned a provocative when taken alone, which is not a ſmall 
conſideration with the Afiatics in general, © „ 
They pretend that this uſe of betel ſweetens the breath, fortifies 
the ſtomach, though the juice is rarely ſwallowed, and preſerves the 
teeth though it reddens them. Europeans are inclined to believe, 
that the practice did not N from any medicinal virtue inherent 
in the leaf, but that it is, like the uſe of tobacco, chiefly matter of 
leaſure. | | 3 | 
n Opiuu is however more powerful in its operations, and vety 
generally made uſe of. It is obtained from a ſpecies of poppy which 
18 cultivated in the eaft, It is a refinous and gummy juice, which 
when dried is formed into dry flat cakes. | | 
It is related that moſt of the hard labouring people of Surat, an 
Eſpecially the hamals or porters, who get their living by carrying 
goods to and from the warehouſes, and bear loads off a very great 
weight, have contracted ſuch a habit of taking opium, that an au- 
thor of great veracity ſays, that he has been credibly aſſured, that 
ſome of theſe feilows will take at one doſe three copper _ 
OY | | | weight 
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weight of this drug without danger, which is conſiderably above an 
ounce, and ſuppoſe that it enables them to work and carry heavy 
burdens, 5 . 905 I { 

Many of the great and wealthy alſo contract a habit of it, from 
their conſidering it not only as a high point of ſenſuality on account 
of the pleaſing deliriums they experience from it, but as an extra- 
ordinary provocative: they uſually rake it in milk, boiled away from 
a large to a ſmall quantity, and when they would put an'end to its 
operation, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime juice, or any 
other acid of the ſame kind; but thoſe who thus make a practice of 


' forcing nature, wear out her ſprings, and prematurely bring on the 


imbecilities of old age; but this is little regarded by the generality 
of Oriintaliſis, who are always actuated by the purſuit of preſent en- 
joyment, | , 


— 


They pretend that opium, in its operation, produces ſtrange pa- | 


| radoxical effects, cauſing at once a ſeeming heavineſs of the head, an 


apparent ſleepineſs of the eye, and yet an extraordinary watchful- 
neſs ; in confirmation of which the people of Surat relate the fol- 
lowing ſtory : one of the governors of the town receiving a viſit from 
a Gentoo rajah his friend, at a garden without the city walls, they 
met with each their guards and attendants. As they were walking, 


the governor took notice of the rajah's guards, who were ſquatted 


down after their manner, in an open guard-room, with their heads 
leaning on their naked ſwords, and in appearance either dozing or 


| faſt aſſeep. The governor obſerved with a ſmile to the rajah, that 


he had a firm confidence in his good faith, fince he would venture 
this interview with guards in ſuch a condition from the opium he 
knew it was their cuſtom to take. That,“ ſays the rajah, „is 
„a miſtake, and if there be any body here for whom thou haft no 
© concern, bid him pluck a flower as ſoftly as he pleaſes out of any 
e of their turbans.” The governor then ordered a perſon who was 
near him to make the attempt. The man obeyed, he proceeded 
with the utmoſt caution, and approaching him who ſeemed the 
moſt overcome with ſleep, ſnatched off the flower. The ſoldier felt 
what was done, and inſtantly with bis ſword at one ſtroke cut off 


the intruder's arm, and the reſt of the guard were as ſudderily on their 


feet. Thus the governor obtained proof of the vigilance of theſe men 
at the expence of a ſervant, the maiming, or even killing of 
whom, under that arbitrary government, was held of little conſe- 
quence, | 

Patna, according to the Abbe Raynal, is the moſt celebrated place 
in the world for the cultivation of opium. 7 RE. 

The Perſian poppies are much eſteemed for the quantity and 
ſtrength of the opium they produce. In ſome places they grow 
four feet high, and have white leaves. They extract the juice from 
them in June, by making little inciſions in the head of the poppy, on 
which a thick 4:quid oozes from them, which is gathered before 
ſun- riſe. It is ſaid to have ſuch an effect upon the people employed 
5 1 i 8 in 
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in this work, that they look very pale, and their limbs tremble; 
The liquor: thus drawn from the poppies ſoon grows thick, and is 
made into pills. xg | t 
Among the Turks oP1UM is much in uſe. Wine is indeed ſtrictly 
prohibited by their religion, Mahomet knew his diſciples too well 
to entruſt them with the uſe of it; for they are ſtrangers to modera- 
tion in their paſſions: wine ſeems to have a different effect on their 
conſtitution from what it bas on the reſt of mankind ; it drives them 
generally to fury, frenzy, and diſtraction. But notwithſtanding the 
Prohibition, the vice of drinking gains ground with the Turks, and 
imperceptibly creeps from the lower to the higher ſtations; perhaps 
in this inſtance, as in many others, reſtraint may quicken appetite 
and inflame defire. Men of ſome diſtinction, even thoſe in great 
offices, frequently make what they call parties of pleaſure, merely to 
get dead drunk; and after lying two or three days wallowing in 
their liquor, return freſh and happy to their office. A frequent re- 
queſt to ſuch Chriſtians as they know they can truſt, is, to procure 
them the beſt wine. Some principal officers, both in the ſeraglio 
and Porte, have fo ſtrong a paſſion for it, that they have invented 
ſmall leathern boxes, in which they convey it home without the 
privity of their truſtieſt ſervants: others fill large leathern pipes, 
which are pliant, round their bodies, and ſo carry wine clandeſtinely 
into the ſeraglio, at the riſk perhaps of their lives. When it hap- 
pens that, toward the decline of life, religious ſcruples have ſeized 
them, or that thoſe in high offices have apprehended the Grand 
Seignior might diſcover them by the odour of their morning draught, 
they frequently change their wine to opium, which is equally in- 
toxicating, and perhaps attended with worſe conſequences, both to 
the corporeal and mental faculties. Some {till continue that prac- 
tice ; but at preſent thoſe among the great, who fee] ſcruples or fear 
the diſcovery, rather betake themſelves to diſtilled ſtrong waters, 
with which they are abundantly ſupplied from Zante and Corfu. 
The caſuiſtry with which they ſilence their ſcruples is, that fire, 
which purifies all things, has, in diſtillation, deſtroyed and diſſipated 
the impure parts of the wine ; and that brandy 'is no where ex- 
preſsly interdicted by Mahomet, The vice of drinking wine is 
however looked upon with deteſtation by the generality of Turks ; 
and even the uſe of opium is held in great contempt as a vicious prac- 
tice. When they would depreciate the character of any conſider- 
able man who is known to. chew it, they call him a Tiriachi, that 
is, „an opium-eater,” by which they mean a perſon of an extrava- 
gant and irregular turn of mind. Sir James Porter's Obſervations on 

the Turks, page 30. RO 
A writer of equivocal name and doubtful credit calls theſe ſwal- 
lowers of opium Afionces, ſome of whom, he ſays, will take fifteen 
drachms at a time. There are ſhops on purpoſe for the ſale of this 
drug; they go into them, and drink a diſh of coffee, after which they 
ſmoke two pipes, and then ſwallow the opium in pills, drinkjog = 
| 2 | em 


them a cup of cold water: this done, they take another diſh of 


coffee, and a freſh pipe; while the pipe is yet in their -mouth they 
begin to feel a voluptuous ſenſation, which thrills through all their 
veins, and lulls their ſenſes in ſuch a manner, that they remain in a 
ſtate of ination, with their eyes half open, as if between ſleeping 
and waking. They continue in this fituation two or three hours, 
according to the quantity of opium taken, During this delirium 
they pretend to enjoy the moſt delightful ſenſations that it is poſſible 
for the human body to feel. They farther aſſert, that during theſe 
intoxications the prophet Mahomet inſpires them with good ideas, 
and communicates to them his own and the divine will. | 
There is likewiſe a root gathered in the Hottentot countries called 


| KANNA, which is ſo highly efteemed for its great virtues, that they 


almoſt adore it; and what greatly enhances its value is its ſcarcity, 
for it is very feldom found. They conſider it as the greateſt cheerer 
of the ſpirits, and the nobleſt reftorative in the world. Any of them 
will run twenty miles upon an errand for a very: ſmall bit of it; 
and they will act in the moſt ſervile capacity for the man who ſup- 
plies them with this bewitching luxury. Kolben ſays, he diſtri- 
buted a bit of this root not bigger than his finger, in ſmall chips, 
to ſeveral Hottentot families, near which he reſided, and ſo 
gained their hearts by theſe little preſents, that from that time 
till the time he left them, they ſought all opportunities to oblige 
him, 25 2 is ö 

Several authors have ſuppoſed this to be the ginſeng of the 
Chineſe, and indeed it has ſurprifing effects in raiſing their ſpirits z 
for they ſcarcely begin to chew it before their eyes brighten, their 
faces aſſume an air of gaiety, and their imaginations are greatly en- 
livened : but it is not certain that it has the medicinal virtues afcribed 
to ginſeng, | SV | 

The Hotentots are alſo extremely fond of DAcha, which they 
ſay baniſhes care and anxiety like wine or brandy, and inſpires them 
with a thouſand delightful fancies ; and with this they are often in- 
toxicated to a degree of madneſs: they frequently ſmoke dacha, 
mixed with tobacco. e e 

A root which is peculiar to the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, and 
is called Ava, is not only of an intoxicating quality, but the exceſ- 
five uſe of it is extremely deſtructive to the conſtitution. The 
higher ranks of people among theſe iflanders alone make uſe of it; 
except that ſome one of their attendants previouſly chews the root, 
and without ſwallowing any of the juice which that operation ex- 
tracts, diſcharges it with his own faliva, which muſt neceſſarily be 
intermixed, into a bowl, and the preparation, ſo diſguſtingly obtained, 
is the ſupreme luxury of his ſordid lord. bf | 
The bowls in which the chiefs drink ava are uſually abvut eight 
or ten inches in diameter, perfectly round, and beantifully poliſhed. 
They are ſupported by three and ſometimes four ſmall figures, in va- 
Tious attitudes. Some of theſe bowls reſt on the hands of theſe ſup- 
CD eo Z AS porters, 
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porters, extended over the head; others on the head and hands, and 
ſome on the ſhoulders. Theſe figures are accurately proportioned, 
and neatly finiſhed, and even the anatomy of the muſcles in ſupport- 
ing the weight is well expreſſed ! : | OE 

An old chief, whom the natives decribed to Captain Cook as 
being a prieſt, and in his youth a diſtinguiſhed warrior, was ſo far 
from poſſeſſing any perſonal accompliſhments, that he was a little 
old man, exhibiting an emaciated figure, his eyes exceedingly ſore 
and red, and his body covered with a white leprous ſcurf, the effects 
of an immoderate os of the ava, or intoxicating liquor. 


5 15 Polso vous PLAfTs. 5 
The EUrHORBIA of the Cape of Good Hope is a ſucculent plant, 


which grows to the height of fifteen feet, and ſupplies the Hotten- 


tots with an ingredient for poiſoning their arrows. Their method 
of making this pernicious mixture is by firſt taking its juice and a 
kind of caterpillar peculiar to another plant, and mixing the ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, dry it, and afterward point their arrows 
with the ſubſtance ſo formed, which is ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
Powerful poiſon known in the country. The Euphorbia is likewife 
uſed alone as a poiſon, its branches being thrown into fountains of 
water to which wild beaſts reſort, who on drinking the water thus 
impregnated almoſt inſtantly die. The Hottentots conſider the fleſh 
of animals thus poiſoned to be equally wholeſome food as thoſe killed 
by any other means. Paterſon's Travels in Africa, page 62. 

In the Canary Iſlands the Euphorbium ſhrub grows in great plenty, 
and to an extraordinary ſize. | | | 
The people of Congo are ſaid to make bread of the root called Man- 
dioxa or Manioc root reduced to meal: this plant is of various ſorts, 
which differ in the roots, colour, and quality. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the oak, and are of a deep green, with many veins and 
prickles. The ſtem ſhoots upright, ſix or eight feet high, ſpreading 
into many branches; but the wood is weak, like that of the willow, 
the bloſſom ſmall, and the ſeed like Palma Chriſti, but of no va- 
lue. When they cultivate this plant, they dig up the earth, beat it 
ſmall, and throw it up into heaps, then lopping off twigs, or taking 


{lips about a foot long, and an inch thick, ſet two or three in each 


heap, with the ends four or five inches above the earth; theſe pre- 
ſently take root, and in about eighteen months ſhoot up to their 
full height, with many branches, and a body as thick as a man's 
arm. | | 
The MaAnioc is not rendered fit for food until it has undergone a 
tedious preparation, Its firſt ſkin muſt be ſcraped : it muſt be 
. waſhed, raſped, and preſſed, to extract the aqueous parts, which ate 
a ſlow poiſon, againſt the effects of which there is no known anti- 
dote. The roaſting of it cauſes every noxious particle which it 
poſſeſſes in its vegetating ſtate entirely to evaporate, When there 
| | i appears 
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appears no more ſteam, it is taken off the iron plate on which it was 
roaſted, and laid to cool. It has been found nearly as baneful to 
the human body to eat it hot as when it is raw. This root grated, 


and reduced into little grains by roaſting, is called flour of ma- 


nioc. Its paſte is called caſava. It would be dangerous to eat as 
much caſſava as flour of manioc, becauſe the former is leſs roaſted. 
Both keep a long time, and are very nouriſhing, but ſomewhat hard 


to digeſt. Perſons unaccuſtomed to this food think it inſipid, but the uſe 


of it renders it palatable, Raynal Ht. Pol. liv. xi. This root has 
long been cultivated in the Weſt India iſlands, where a great number 
of the native white people prefer it to the beſt wheat. It is,” ſays 
Raynal, “the moſt valuable preſent the Antilles have received from 
Africa.” | | | | 
bin the kingdom of Perſia, in the deſerts of Carmania, are two 
ſmall ſhrubs' of a poiſonous nature; the firſt called galbad ſamour, or 
the flower which poiſons the wind; for ſome people imagine that 
this occaſions thoſe killing winds, which, in the hot ſeaſon, blow in 
this province. The other ſhrub is called kerzebre, the trunk of which 
is about as thick as a man's leg, and grows about ſix feet high: its 
leaves are almoſt round, and it bears a flower reſembling that of the 
ſweet-briar, | | „ 85 
In Nubia are a great variety of medicinal plants, roots, and drugs; 
with others that are extremely noxious, particularly a moſt dreadful 
poiſon, ſo quick and fatal in its operations, that it is ſaid a ſingle 
ſeed taken inwardly gives almoſt inſtant death. Theſe ſeeds 
grow on the top of a plant that reſembles our nettles, and it is ſaid 
that conſiderable quantities of it are exported to the neighbouring 
countries. | | : 

The James' TowN WEED, or PLANT of North America, is ſaid to 
have very wonderful properties: its leaves, when. eaten, produce a 
temporary impotence; for ſuch was their effect upon a ſhip's crew 
that arrived at James” town. A phyſician informed Mr, Thomſon, 
ſecretary of Congreſs, that a patient of his, a girl, had put the 
ſeeds of this plant into her eye, which dilated the pupil to ſuch a de- 
pree, that ſhe could ſee in the dark, but in the light was almoſt 
blind. Fefferſon's Notes, page 337. pls | 

At Kamtſchatka grows the gate, ( Anemonoides et Ranunculus) 
which contains a poiſon of prodigious ſtrength : with the juice 


ſqueezed from the root of this plant they anoint the points of their +» 


darts and arrows, which renders the wounds they give incurable, un- 
leſs the poiſon be immediately ſucked out: if this be neglected, the 
wound turns blue and ſwells, and the patient dies within two days, 
Whales of the largeſt ſize, on being lightly wounded with a poi- 
ſoned weapon, are unable to bear the ſea; but ſoon throw them- 
ſelves on ſhore, where they expire in great agonies, making a moſt 
terrible bellowing. Before the uſe of fire · arms was introduced here, 
theſe poiſoned arrows and ſpears were the only weapons in uſe, ae 
preſent they are in a good meaſure laid aſide. | 1 
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The MANcHANEEL-TREE is a native of the Weſt India iſlands, 
Hughes in his hiſtory of Barbadoes ſpeaks of it as follows. | 
ee The Manchineel tree is remarkable for the beauty of the timber, 
and its juice being one of the ſtrongeſt poiſons yet diſcovered, 
_ Hiftorians have, however, exaggerated the accounts they have given 
of the poiſonous nature of this tree; for it has been ſaid, that the 
heads of the perſons who ſleep under its ſhade ſwell, and they be- 
come blind ; that if the leaves touch but the naked ſkin, they raiſe 
puſtules, which cauſe deadly pains, unleſs helped with water and 
ſalt, or faſting. ſpittle. This, however, is not true; nor is any ill 
- conſequence to be feared from the leaves touching the naked body, 
unleſs they are bruiſed, and the white milky juice they contain is ſuf- 
fered to pervade the pores; when it does, 1t raiſes bliſters like thoſe 
of the confluent kind of the ſmall- pox, cauſing acute pains ; but 
ſimple drops of rain water falling from thoſe leaves upon the ſkin 
will not have any bad effect, which Mr. Hughes ſays he has expe- 
rienced upon repeated trials. | e ng 
This tree is of a very quick growth, and is ſeldom or never 
found growing to any perfection but in a looſe and ſandy ſoil, near 
the ſea or other water. The trunk, when full grown, is gene- 
rally from two ſeet and a half to three feet in diameter, branching, 
moſt commonly, from three to fifteen feet high from the ground, 
The grain is ſmooth, and the wood durable. It bears a fruit of 
the ſame make as the round fort of crab-apple, and. is of a beau- 
tiful colour and fragant ſmell. The pulp of theſe manchaneel 
apples does not exceed one ſeventh of an inch in depth, the inſide 
being a hard ſtony kernel, in which are included the ſeeds. For- 
merly no one dared to cut down theſe trees, without firſt haviog 
made a large fire round them, in order to burn the bark and dry 
up the juices that proceed from them in cutting : but now naked ne- 
groes venture to cut them down, only uſing the precaution of rub- 
bing their whole bodies with lime-juice, which prevents the ſap from 
corroding or ulcerating their ſkins. Bruiſing and maſhing the tender 
leaves and boughs, and then throwing them into fiſh-ponds, has 
often been pra diſed by villains to deſtroy the fiſn, which ſoon after 
grow ſtupid, float with their bellies upward on the top of the water, 
and frequently die. Some ſorts of fiſh will eat theſe apples; theſe 
are often found dead in the water, and if taken while alive and 
eaten, often prove poiſonous ; even the large white crab that bur- 
rows in the ſand, is not, if near theſe trees, to be uſed for food. It 
is extremely remarkable that wherever a manchaneel-tree grows 
there is found either a white wood, or a fig-tree near it, the juice of 
either of which is an infallible antidote againſt the poiſon : ſalt 
water is no leſs efficacious: and as theſe trees grown by the ſea ſide, 
this remedy is alſo near at hand.“ 5 | 
On the iſland of Porto Rico this tree has been thus deſcribed. 
The Manchaneel-tree, which is the moſt deadly of all the 
venomous ſpecies of trees, flouriſhes in the ſoil of Port Rico more 
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than on any other ſpot where it is found. Its trunk is covered 
with a ſmooth tender bark. Its flowers are of a reddiſh caſt, 


The leaves of it are like thoſe of the laure], and contain a milky 


fluid. In the heat of the day it is dangerous to handle them, on ac- 
count of the moiſture which exudes from their pores, and ſtill more 
dangerous to repoſe under them, from the prodigious quantity of 
duſt that falls from the innumerable flowers growing on theſe _ 
trees. Inciſions being made in the trunk of them, ſhells are placed 
under to receive the ſap: which when it becomes ſomewhat thick, 
the natives ſteep the points of their arrows in it, which acquire 
ſuch a poiſonous quality, that the ſlighteſt wound which they 
inflict proves mortal; but the fleſh of animals killed by theſe 
poiſoned weapons may be eaten without any ill effect. Salt ap- 
plied immediately. to the wound is an effectual antidote to the effects 
of this poiſon; a weapon thus impregnated has been found to retain 
its venomous quality above a hundred years“ | 
When Captain Wilſon ſuffered ſhipwreck on one of the Pelew 
Iſlands, in the year 1783, as he was proceeding from Macao, whilſt 


the veſſel was building which was to carry him and his crew back, the 


king of the iſland obſerved ſome parts of her to be built with a ſpecies 
of timber which he ſignified was an unlucky wood,” and was very 
urgent to have it removed. MKeates' Account of the Pelew Iſlands, 4to. 
edition, page 124.— This was the manchineel tree, which he might call 
unlucky, becauſe its poifonous ſap produced noxious effects. 
The poiſon tree on the iſland of Java is called in the Malayan 
language Bonurs or PohOON UPas, and of it and its gum ſuch 
marvellous accounts have been given that the whole has been ge- 
nerally held to be an ingenious fiction, but its exiſtence and wonder- 
ful properties were ſo very plauſibly atteſted by N. P. Foerſch, a ſur- 
geon in the Dutch Eaſt India Company's ſervice, who was ſtationed 
at Batavia in the year 1774, and reſided there ſome years, that men 
of diſcernment, learning, and ſcience, were impoſed” upon by his 
ſpecious deluſions ; however, by a memoir of. Lambert Nolft, M. D. 
Fellow of the Batavian Experimental Society at Rotterdam, who 
had applied to a principal officer in the Dutch ſervice at Batavia, for 
a confirmation of Foerſch's account, and received a very direct con- 
futation of all the circumſtances which he had related as facts com- 
ing under his own- immediate knowledge, it appears plainly that no 
credit whatever is to be given to Foerſch, who by proſtituting his 


own character for veracity groſsly impoſed upon mankind, 


Usxkrul ox Curious TREES anD PLANTS. 


The Kaps, or PAPER TREE of Japan, is of the mulberry kind. 
Though it grows wild in the country, yet on account of its great 


_ uſefulneſs they tranſplant and cultivate it in ſeveral places. It grows 


with ſurpriſing quickneſs, and ſpreads its branches very far. It 
affords a great quantity of bark, of which they make not only paper, 


but ſtuffs, cloth, ropes, and ſeveral other things. 
we ö pes, x * Tue 
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he paper made of the bark of the paper-tree in Japan is ſtron- 
er, of a better body, and whiter than that made by the Chineſe, 
The manner in which this is performed deſerves a particular de- 
ſcription. . | | VVV 
Every year, when the leaves of the paper: tree fall off, the young 
ſhoots are cut into ſticks about three feet long, and being tied up 
in bundles are boiled with water till the bark ſhrinks from the 
wood, The ſticks are then expoſed to the air till they grow cold, 
and being ſlit open length-ways, the bark is taken off, dried, and 
carefully preſerved. Afterward, being ſoaked in water till it is ſoft, 
It is ſcraped, and the ftronger bark, which is a full year's growth, is 
| ſeparated from the thinner, which covered the younger branches; 
the former yielding the beſt and whiteſt paper. The bark being 
then cleanſed from all knots and impurities, is boiled in clear lye, 
and conſtantly ſtirred about till it becomes fo tender, that on being 
ſlightly touched, it will ſeparate into ſmall fibres. The bark thus 
ſoftened is waſhed in a river in ſieves, and conſtantly ftirred about 
with the hands, till it is diluted into a ſoft delicate woolly ſubſtance, 
and then put upon a thick, ſmooth, wooden table, to be beat with 
ſticks till it reſembles the pulp of ſoaked paper. The bark thus 
prepared is put into a narrow tub, with the ſlimy infuſion of rice, 
and the infuſion of the oreni root, which is alſo ſlimy and mucous ; 
which being mixed into an uniform liquid ſubſtance, by ſtirring it 
with a thin reed, the ſheets are formed one by one, by taking up 
this liquid ſubſtance in a proper mould made of bulruſhes inſtead of 
wire, carefully laid one upon another, on a table covered. with a 
double mat, while a ſmall piece of reed is put between every ſheet; | 
which ſtanding out a little, ſerves in time to lift them up con- 
veniently, and take them off ſingly. Every heap is covered with a 
{mall board of the ſame ſhape and ſize with the paper, on which are 
laid weights, which are at firſt ſmall ones, leſt the ſheets, which are 
as yet wet and tender ſhould be preſſed together into one lump; 
but by degrees are added more and heavier, to ſqueeze out the 
water, The next day the weights are taken off, and. the ſheets 
lifted up one by one, and with the palm of the hand clapt to 
long-planks, and expoſed to the ſun: when fully dry, they are 
taken off, laid up in heaps, pared round, and then kept for uſe or 
ſale, | | 


Corrox. 


The Corrow SHRUB of China is rendered eſſentially uſeful in 
that country. When the huſbandman has got in his harveſt, then 
he ſows cotton in the ſame fields: and raking the earth over the 
feeds, a ſhrub about two feet high is produced, the flowers of which 
appear by the middle of Huguſt. Theſe are generally yellow, but 
ſometimes red. The flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall button of the 
ſize of a nut, which opens in three places; and on the fortieth day 
alter the appearance of the flower, diſcovers three or four wrappings 
of cotton, extremely white, and of the ſame form as the cod of the 

14 g ſilk-worm: 
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filk-worm :. this being faſtened to the bottom pod, contains ſeed for 
the following year. It is then the ſeaſon for getting in the crop; 
but in fair weather they leave it to be expoſed two or three days to 
the heat of the ſun, which cauſing it to ſwell, increaſes its value. 
As all the fibres of the cotton are ſtrongly faſtened to the ſeeds 
they incloſe, the people make uſe of an engine to ſeparate them. It 
contains two ſmooth rollers, one of wood and the other of iron, 
about a foot long and an inch thick, in a manner cloſe to each other. 
While one hand gives motion to the firſt of theſe rollers, and the 
foot to the ſecond, the other hand applies the catton, which is 


drawn through and ſeparated from the ſeeds which remain behind. 


Afterward they card and ſpin the cotton, and, weaving it, convert it 
into calico. | 5 . 
On the iſland of Sumatra the SIX Corrox TREE flouriſhes. 
near the city of Acbeen. Theſe trees are large, and have a ſmooth 
aſh- coloured rind, and are generally full of fruit, which hangs down 
at the ends of the twigs like purſes three or four inches long. No 
tree can grow more regular and uniform; the lower branches being 
always the largeſt and longeſt, and the upper gradually lefſening to 
the top. When the cotton is ripe, the cods drop off the tree, for 
the cotton is ſo ſhort, that it is not thought worth gathering, 
though oo will ſometimes take the pains to pick it off the 
pour to ſtuff their quilts with. Lockyer's Account of the Trade ta 
India, page 41. | | „ 

The Cor rox SHRUB of Hinds/tan is of great uſe, for of this 


they manufacture ginghams, muſlins, calicoes, &c. and therefore, 


every year, ſow large fields with the ſeed. | 

The CoTToNn I REE is alſo cultivated there, and grows to a great 
height. The fruit, if it may be ſo called, or pod, becomes of the 
ſize of a hen's egg, and then burſting like that of the ſhrub, yields 
a fine white wool. . > 

In Abyſſinia, the Cor rod SHRUB is extremely plentiful. 

On the weſtern coaſt of Africa, the Tooth Caaft produces abun- 
dance of good cotton, which the negroes of the interior countries 
manufacture. The cotton pieces made here are not only extreme] 
fine but beautiful in their colours. The negroes on the coaſt 


as brokers for thoſe of the inland countries, ſell their ſtuffs for them, 


and receive a certain ſhare by way of commiſſion. The Quagua ne- 


groes likewiſe manufacture a kind of plant reſembling hemp into a 


rong cloth, on which they impreſs beautiful colours, and ſuch 


flowers and deſigns as prove them to be no bad artiſts, | 


The CoTTon TREE is cultivated in the Vęſi Indies to great ad- 
vantage, but none of thoſe iſlands produce that valuable article 
22 in ſo great a quantity and of ſo good a quality as 

obago. | „ 

Cotton has been lately adopted as an article of culture in the 
Southern States of America. Coxe's Account of the American States, 


page 86. 8 


At Kamiſchatka, the NxT TI x, though a vulgar and well-known 
5 9 9 85 Aa 4 ; plant, 
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plant, contributes more effectually to the ſervice of the natives than 
all the other vegetable productions. As the country produces nei- 
ther hemp nor flax, the nettle ſupplies the materials of which their 
fiſhiog-nets are made, and without which they could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt. For this purpoſe they cut it down in Auguſt, and after 
hanging it up in bundles in the ſhade, under their balagans, the 
remainder of the ſummer, tread it like hemp. They then ſpin it 
into threads with their fingers, and twiſt it round a ſpindle, after 
which they twine ſeveral threads together, according to the different 
purpoſes tor which it may be deſigned. Cook, Vol. III. page 339.— 
Here is a ſpecies. of dwarf-pine, growing in great abundance; 
from a ſtrong decoction of which, fermented with ſugar and me- 
laſſes, a very antiſcorbutic beer may be procured. Cook, Vol. III. 
Page 290. + „ n 
5 FL Ax. | | 
The manufactures of Egypt conſiſt of woollen, linen, and filk, 
Their FLAX, of which great quantities grow in the Delta, or that 
part of Egypt which is incloſed between the two branches of the 
Nile, is long, ſoft, and ſilky; it would make very beautiful linen, 
if the Egyptians knew how to treat it: but the ſpinners are very 
inexpert; the thread they make at the ſpindle is clumſy, hard, and 
uneven; the linens which they bleach ſerve for the table, others, 
dyed blue, are uſed for clothing. The manufaQtures of linen are 
chiefly at Roſetto, where they alſo make ſtriped linens for curtains 
to defend themſelves againſt the gnats, thoſe inſects being very trou- 
bleſome in Lower Egypt. The flax of this country was formerly 
highly eſteemed. At Maballi el Kebiri, capital of Gatbia, the ſecond 
province of the Delta, are linen manufactures. 5 nn 
be northern parts of Kurope ſupply the ſouthern with large 
quantities of fax and hemp; likewiſe the ſtates of North America, 
Much of this plant is raiſed in Ireland, and ſome in England. 


Nxw ZEALAND FLAX-PLANT, 


The Flax- plant of this country produces a fine ſilky flax, ſuperior 
in appearance to any thing we have, and probably at leaſt as ſtrong : 
it grows every where near the fea, and in ſome places a conſiderable 
way up the hills, in bunches or tufts, with ſedge-like leaves, bearing 
on a long ftalk yellowiſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by a long 
roundiſh pod, filled with very thin ſhining black ſeeds. | 
This plant ſerves the inhabitants, inſtead of flax and hemp, and 
excels all that are put to the ſame purpoſes in other countries. Of 
this plant there are two forts, and the leaves of both reſemble thoſe 
of flax, but the flowers are ſmaller, and their cluſters more numerous; 
in one kind they are of a deep red, and in the other yellow. Of the 
leaves of theſe plants, with very little preparation, they make all their 
common apparel ; and. of theſe they alſo make their ftrings, lines, 
and cordage, for every purpoſe, which are fo much ſtronger than any 
thing we can make with hemp, as, not to bear: a compariſon. = : 
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another preparation they draw froni the ſame plant long lender 
fibres, which ſhine like filk, and are as white as ſnow: of theſe, 
which are alſo ſurpriſingly ſtrong, the finer cloths are made; and of 
the leaves, without any other preparation than ſplitting them into 
proper breadths, and tying the ſtrips together, they make their fiſhing 
nets, ſome of which are of an enormous ſize, This plant, which is 
found in hill and valley, in the drieſt mould and in the deepeſt bogs 
(but that in the bogs is the largeſt), would be a great acquilition to 

England, could it be brought to flouriſh here. With this view, 
Captain Furneaux brought over a quantity of the ſeed; and after 
quitting New Zealand, he touched at no other land than the Cape 
of Good Hope, until he arrived at Spithead, having traverſed one 
entire hemiſphere of the globe in ſeven months. "Theſe ſeeds were 
immediately carried to his Majeſty, and by his order ſown in Kew- 
garden; but the whole unfortunately failed, and therewith the hope 
of acquiring this valuable vegetable. | | 


INDIGO. | 


This plant is chiefly the produce of the ſtates of North and South 
Carolina, alſo. in the neighbouring ſtate of Georgia; the dye obtained 
from it bears the name of the plant which produces it, which was 
probably ſo called from India, where it was firſt cultivated, and from 
that conntry, for a conſiderable time, the whole of what was con- 
ſumed in Europe was brought. This plant, when grown, reſembles 
the fern, and when young is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from lucern grals. 
Indigo is generally planted after the firſt rains which ſucceed the 
vernal equinox: the feed is put into the ground in ſmall ſtraight 
trenches, about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and is fit for cut- 
ting the beginning of July. It cuts again toward the end of Auguſt, 
and if a mild autumn ſucceeds, there is a third cutting at Michaelmas. 
The indigo land muſt be weeded every day, and the plants cleanſed _ 
from worms. Each acre yields ſixty or ſeventy pounds weight of 
indigo, which at a medium is worth fifty pounds. 

The indigo when cut is firſt laid in a vat about twelve or Wurteen 
feet long, and four deep, to the height of about fourteen inches, to 
macerate and digeſt, Then this veſſel, which is called the ſteeper, 
is filled with water: the whole having lain about twelve or ſixteen 
hours, according to the weather, begins to ferment, ſwell, riſe, and 
grow inſenfibly warm; at this time ſpars of wood are run acroſs to 
prevent its riſing too much, and a pin is then ſet to mark the higheſt 
point of its aſcent; when it falls below this mark, they judge that 
the fermentation has attained its due pitch, and begins to abate z 
upon which the manager turns a cock, and lets off the water into 
another vat, which is called the beater; and the groſs matter that 
remains in the firſt vat is carried off to manure the ground. . 

When the water, ſtrongly impregnated with the particles of in- 
digo, has run into the ſecond vat, they agitate it till it heats, froths, 
ferments, and riſes above the rim of the veſſel in which it is con- 
tained: to allay this violent fermentation, oil is thrown in ww _ 
| ro 
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froth riſes, which cauſes it to ſubſide inftantly. When this beating 
has continued twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, a ſmall muddy 
grain begins to be formed; for the ſalts, and other particles of the 
plant, before diſſolved in the water, are now reunited, and begin to 
granulate. When this is completed, they let in ſome lime water 
from an adjacent veſſel, gently ftirring the whole. The indigo now 
granulates more fully, the liquor aſſumes a purpliſh colour, and the 
whole is troubled and muddy; it is now ſuffered to ſettle; then the 
clearer part is permitted to run off into a ſucceſſion of veſſels, 
whence the water is conveyed away as faſt as it clears at the top, 
till nothing remains but a thick mud, which is put into bags of coarſe 
linen. Theſe are hung up, and left for ſome time, till the moiſture 
is drained off; and to Foiſh the drying, this mud is turned out of the 
bags, and worked upon boards of a porous timber with a wooden 
ſpatula. It is alſo frequently expoſed to the morning and evening 
ſun, but only for a ſhort time, and then put into boxes or frames, 
where it is again expoſed to the ſun in the ſame cautious manner, till 
with great labour and attention the operation is finiſhed, and that 
valuable drug called indigo fitted for the market. The greateſt ſkill 
and care is required in every part of the proceſs, without which there 
is great danger of ſpoiling the whole. DL „ 

n the American ſtates much attention has been paid to encourage 
the cultivation of indigo; for which purpoſe, the uniform of the na- 
tional troops is blue, as alſo that of the militia in general: the clergy 
are alſo allowed, by the eſtabliſhed. cuſtom of the country, to wear that 
colour; and it is generally adopted, both by the moſt frugal and 
molt expenſive people: all which circumſtances operate favourably 
for the indigo planters, without any expence to the country. Cox's 
Account of the American $ tates, page 866, 5 2 7 

In Hindeſian the indigo-ſhrub grows to the height of a gooſeberry 
buſh, and has a thick round head, but no thorns. The people ſtrip 
off the leaves, and having laid them in a heap, they lie ſeveral days, 
till they have ſweated, and are then put into deep veſſels, with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, to which they give their blue tincture. 
The water is afterward drained into broad ſhallow veſſels, made of 
a kind of plaſter of Paris, where the ſun having exhaled all the 
moiſture, there remains at bottom a hard dry cake, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, which is our indigo. The beſt ſort is 
brought from Biana, near Agra, and a coarſer kind is made near 
%%% | | 
In the kingdom of Morocco, the province of Tafilet produces 

INDIGO which grows without art or culture, and yields a more vivid 
and laſting blue than that produced in the Weſt Indies. 


ORcILLA. 


In the Canary Hands, upon the rocks on the ſea-coaſt, grows 2 
great quantity of ORCHILLA-WEED, an ingredient uſed in aying. It 
grows out of the pores of the rocks, to about three inches, and ſome- 

-Þ | | | | times 


times eight or ten inches. It is of a round form, and of the thick- 
neſs of common ſewing twine; it is of a grey colour, inclining 
to white, and on the ſtalk are white ſpots. Many ſtalks proceed 
from one root, at a diſtance from which they divide into branches. 
This weed dyes a beautiful purple, and is alſo much uſed for 
brightening and enlivening other colours. The beſt ſort is that of 
the darkeſt colour, and of a form exactly round: the more it abounds 
with white ſpots, or ſcabs, the more valuable it is. This weed alſo - 
grows in the Madeira and Cape de Verd iſlands, and on the coaſt of 
Barbary ;. but the beſt ſort, and the greateſt quantity, is found in the 
Canary Iſlands, There is ſome reaſon to believe, that the orchilla 
was the Getulian purple of the ancients; and in ſupport of this opi- 
nion, it is obſerved, that the coaſt of Africa, adjacent to the Ca- 
nary Iſlands, was called by the ancients Getulia, and abounds with 
orchilla. | N | 
KERMES. The Poliſb berries called KERMEs are always gathered 
in May, before they are quite ripe; for in the month of July they 
ſwarm with inſets, which render the berries unfit either for dying 
or medicine, Theſe berries are found on an ever green of the oak 
kind, adhering .to its leaves, but generally to its ſtem or branches. 
They are of a ſpherical form, as Jarge as a pea, ſmooth, ſhining, and- 
full of a mucilaginous juice of a beautiful red colour, Naturaliſts 
have diſcovered this grain to be the neft of a ſmall fly or worm, 
which pricking the bark or leaf, in order to depoſit its eggs, raiſes a- 
little tumour, which by degrees fills with a red pulp, impregnated 
with the numerous progeny of that animalcula. Great quantities 
of theſe berries grow in the Ukraine, and in the neighbourhood 
of Warſaw and Cracow, and were formerly exported to Genoa 
and Florence, * _. 5 „ 
STINK-wWoop TREE. This tree grows at the Cape of Good Hope 
to the ſize of an oak, and the leaves are three fingers broad. It is 
called ſtink- wood, from its filthy ſcent; for while it is under the 
tool, it ſends forth ſo nauſeous a ſtench, that the workmen can 
ſcarcely endure it; but, after ſome time, the ſtench goes quite off. 
The wood is beautifully clouded ; and. the Cape Europeans have 
ſeveral uſeful and ornamental pieces of furniture made of it. | 
In Virginia, at the mouth of the rivers, along the banks of the fea 
and bay, and likewiſe near many of the creeks and ſwamps, grows 
| the MYRTLE, which bears a berry of which the inhabitants make a 
hard, brittle wax, of a beautiful green colour, which by refining be- 
comes almoſt tranſparent. Of this they make candles, which are 
| never greaſy. to the touch, nor melt with lying in the hotteſt 
weatherz nor does the ſnuff ever offend the ſmell, like that of a 
tallow candle, but inſtead of being diſagreeable, if a candle be put 
out, it yields a pleaſant fragrance, which is diffuſed all over the 
room. 6 . 
The VARNISH TREE is one of the moſt uſeful trees on the iſland 
of Fapan, it affording a milky juice which the Japaneſe make uſe of 
| | "> 
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in varniſhing, or, as we call it, japanning, all their houſehold goods, 
diſhes, and plates of wood, which are ſo highly.eſteemed, both by the 
prince and peaſant, that even at the Emperor's table ſervices of lac- 
kered ware are preferred to thoſe of gold and ſilver. The true var- 
niſh- tree is of a kind peculiar to this country, and produces a more 
beautiful varniſh than is any where elſe to be found, 

In China there are two kinds of VARNISH-TREE, both of which 
ſeem very different from the two ſorts in Japan, One, called by the 
Chineſe z/ichu, is of a ſmall fize, with a whitiſh bark, and leaves like 
thoſe of the wild cherry-tree. The gum, which diſtils drop by drop, 
is like the tears of the turpentine- tree. If an inciſion be made in it 
it yields a much greater quantity; but this will ſoon deftroy the tree. 
This yarniſh is a ſtrong poiſon, and, though inferior to that of Japan, 
is much eſteemed by the artificers; it takes all colours alike, and, if 
it be wel] managed, neither loſes its luſtre by the changes of the air, 
nor the age of the wood to which it is applied. . 

The other, called fongohu, fo nearly reſembles a walnut- tree, that 
many have been deceived by it. It bears a nut filled with a very ſoft 
pulp, that contains a thickiſh oil, which they ſqueeze out, and pre- 
| pare for uſe by boiling it with litharge. This, as well as the other 
varniſh, is ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous quality, It is often uſed 
not only where the work is painted, but to varniſh wood, in order 
to preſeve it from the bad effects of rain, and to give a luſtre to the 
_ Boors of the Emperor's apartments, and thoſe of the grandees. 

China, among its many remarkable vegetable productions, poſſeſſes 
the TALLOW-TREE, which is as high as a large cherry- tree; the 
branches are crooked, the leaves ſhaped like a heart, and of a lively 
red; the head is round and very thick, the trunk ſhort, and the bark 
ſmooth. The fruit is incloſed within a rind divided into three ſeg- 
ments, which open when it is ripe, and diſcover three white kernels, 
each of the ſize of a ſmall nut. This mixture of white and red ap- 
pears very beautiful; and being planted in lines checquerwiſe, the 
fields whete they grow reſemble at a diitance a vaſt parterre covered 
With flower-pots. Theſe kernels have all the qualities of tallow; 
its ſmei], colour, and conſiſtence. They make it into candles, mix- 
ing only a little oil in melting to render it more pliant; but the ſmell 
of theſe candles is much ſtronger, their ſmoke thicker, and their light 
dimmer than ours: but theſe defects may probably be owing to the 
wick ; for inſtead of cotton, of which they have great plenty, they 
uſe a ſmall ſtick of a dry light wood, wrapped round with the inner 
part of a ruſh. This mixture of ruſh and wood cannot poſſibly burn 
ſo clear as cotton, but muſt naturally increaſe the ſmoke, and cauſe 
an offenſive ſmell. 5 ET, | 

The principal commodity of Senegal is that of GUM SENEGAL, or 
ARABIC, which is a valuable brauch of commerce, as it is uſed in 
many arts and manufactures, particularly by the painters in water- 
colours, the ſilk weavers, and dyers. 


The tree is deſcribed by Labat as a ſpecies of acacia, ſal, prickly, 
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full of branches, and covered with leaves moderately long, very nar- 
row, and of a perpetual verdure. Some ſay it bears a white flower, 
compoſed of five leaves, which form a kind of cup; but other natu- 
raliſts repreſent it as formed of one leat, in the manner of a funnel, 
and ſay the flowers are in cluſters, The piſtil riſes from the bottom 
of the flower, and at length becomes a pod, three or four inches 
long, filled with ſmall, round, hard, and black grains, which ſerve 
to propagate the ſpecies. Of this ſpecies of gum-tree there are three 
foreſts, all of them ſituated in the deſert on the north of the river, 
and at nearly equal diſtances from it, Every year produces two 
crops, if we may thus term it, of gum; the firſt and beſt is in De- 
cember, and the other in March. The firſt tears or exſudations are 
the largeſt, the drieſt, and moſt pure, with every other good quality 
requiſite in this drug; and the other more ſoft, glutinous, and im- 
pure. The December crop is gathered after the rains have ceaſed, 
and the moiſture of the earth has rendered the ſap more abundant ; 
but that in March is procured by making incifions in the treesz 
which have then' too little vigour to produce it of themſelves. The 
natives ſel]. the gum by a cubic meaſure called a quintal, which holds 
about two hundred weight, and this they exchange for goods of about 
two ſhillings value. | | | - 
Ia moſt of the Cape de Verd Iſſands there grows a kind of vxGE- 
TABLE STONE, extremely porous, of a greyiſh colour; it ſhoots - 
up in ſtems, and forms ſomething like the head of a cauliflower, | 
Oa the iſland of Tenerife is a botanical curioſity which is called 
the IMPREGNATED LEMON: it is a perfect and diſtinct lemon, en- 
cloſed within another, differing from the outer one only in being a 
little more globular. The leaves of the tree which produces this ſont 
are much longer than thoſe of the common one, | 
GLASTONBURY THORN, in England, in the county of Somerſet, 
takes its name from a town which has been famous for its abbey; 
this wonderful hawthorn, which owes its fame to ſuperſtition, and 
grew in the church yard, upon a hill, is ſaid to have taken root from 
a ſtaff ſtuck in the ground by Joſeph of Arimathea, and to bloſſom 
only on old Chriſtmas-day, which has brought a vaſt number of 
people to viſit this town, though it is very doubtful whether Joſeph 
was ever in Britain, Biſhop Gibſon ſays it has been cut down for 
many years, yet there are ſtil! ſome growing in the county from 
branches of it, particularly in the garden of Mr. Stroud, the poſſeſſor 
of the ground where the other ſtood, and anather in the garden now 
belonging to an inn there. Theſe branches, however, do not always 
bloſſom on Chriſtmas-day, for they ſometimes begin to bloſſom three 
or four days after, and ſeldom ſo ſoon as Chriſtmas-day, except the 
weather be extremely mild, | 8 
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Curious Productions of Animal Life. 
CHAP. I. 
REPTILES. 
Worms. 


Tu moſt uſeful and wonderful of this claſs of living creatures is 
= the ſilk-worm, which is nurtured to great advantage in China, 
and alſo in ſome parts of Europe, particularly in Italy. | 

The $ILK-woRM proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than a pin's 
head, and grows till it becomes of the ſize of a caterpillar, feeding 
all the while on the leaves of mulberry-trees till it comes to its ma- 
turity; it then ceaſes to eat, and prepares for its diſſolution, by 
wrapping itſelf in a kind of coffin, or ſilken ball, of the fize and 
ſhape of a pigeon's egg : this taſk is no ſooner accompliſhed, than 
its head ſeparates from its body, which is flender, of a light cheſnut 
colour, and covered with hard ſcaiy rings; in ſhort, it is metamor- 
phoſed into a chryſalis, and in no reſpect reſembles its original form, 
but remains without the leaſt ſign of life or motion: yet, if taken 

out of its ſepulchral caſe, it will writhe on being touched; though 

on opening it no ſign of an animal form is to be ſeen with the naked 
eye, for nothing appears within its ſcaly covering but a liquid ſub- 
ſtance. In this torpid ſtate, without limbs, or any diſtinction of 
head or tail, it remains, till at length it awakes to a new life, puts 
off the rings with which it was ſurrounded, and making a paſſage 
out of its ſilken ſepulchre, appears a perfect math or butterfly, with 
head, legs, and wings: yet in this ſtate it never eats, but fluttering 
about, as if rejoiced at its reſuſcitation to a new and more eligible 
life, propagates its ſpecies; and each female having laid abundance 
of eggs, both the males and females die. | „ 

I pere are two methods of bringing up theſe curious inſects, both 
practiſed in China; theſe are, either ſuffering them to expatiate at 
full liberty on the mulberry-trees, by which they are nouriſhed, or 
by keeping them in rooms; but in the laſt method the fineſt filk is 
produced, | | | 

The eggs are laid on large ſheets of paper, to which they firmly 
adhere; and much care and attention is neceſſary for the —_— 
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proceſs in bringing them forward. Fhe proper time for hatching 
them is when the leaves of the mulberry-tree begin to open, When 
ready to come forth, the eggs ſwell. . When the worm is produced, 
it is regularly and conſtantly ſupplied with freſh leaves, upon which 
it preys night and day. The moſt valuable worms come to matu- 
rity in about twenty-five days after being hatched. From the eggs 
on a large ſheet of paper covered with worms, which will weigh 
little more than a drachm, frequently proceed worms which yield 
twenty-five ounces of filk; but if they are longer in hatching, the 
filk obtained from them will be much leſs, in proportion to the time 
in which they are hatching. | | | 
When the filk-worm begins to work, at firſt it labours without 
deſign, and forms only a kind of flue or down: this is its firſt day's 
employment. On the ſecond it begins to form the outſide of the 
cone or ball, in the midſt of the looſe filk or flue made the preceding 
day. On the third day it is quite hid, and the reſt of his perform- 
ance is concealed from ſight, At length the cones being finiſhed in 
ſeven days, the worm changes its form, and becomes a chryſalis; 
the cones are then gathered and laid in heaps, but they firſt ſet apart 
thoſe deſigned for propagation upon a hurdle in a cool airy place. 
The next care is to kill the moths in thoſe cones which are not 
to be bored. The beſt way of doing this is to fill large earthen 
veſſels with cones, in layers of ten pounds each, throwing in four 
ounces of ſalt with every layer, and covering it with large dry leaves 
like thoſe of the water-lily, and cloſely ſtopping the mouth of the 
veſſels. But in laying the cones into the veſſels, they ſeparate the 
long, white, and glittering ones, which yield a very fine filk, from 
thole that ate thick, dark, and of the colour of the ſkin of an onion, 
which produce a coarſer ſilk,  _ 5 N 
When they wind off the ſilk, the Chineſe firſt clear away the 
down, and then throwing the cones into a copper of warm water, 
ſtir them about with ſmall twigs bound together, and cut like 
bruſhes; by which means the ends of the filk being diſengaged, 
catch on the twigs, and thus are drawn out, and eight, ten, or 
twelye of them faſtened together to a reel, which a woman turns 
round, and at the ſame time guides the threads, and ſubſtitutes new 
ones when any of them breaks, till all the ſilk is wound off. be 
At Aleppo they breed siEK-wok Ms, which produce a conſiderable 
quantity of ſilk, | | 
Of the worms. common in Mexico, ſome are uſeful and others 
pernicious z ſome were uſed by the ancient Mexicans for food, and 
ethers medicinally. The Tleocuilin, or burning worm, has the ſame 
quality as the cantharides: its head is red, the breaſt green, and the 
reſt of the body of a tawney colour. The Temahuani is a worm 
covered with yellow venomous prickles. The Temictli reſembles 
the ſilk-worm, both in its metamorphoſes and in its operations. 
The ji/k-worm was brought from Europe, and was propagated with 
luccels, Much ſilk was made, of a good quality, eſpecially at 
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Mizteca, where it became a conſiderable article of trade; and ſome 
plwKaces there ſtill preſerve the name which they formerly received 
upon account of that trade, as Silk St. Francis, Silk Tepexe; but 
the Miztecans being afterward, from political cauſes, forced to aban- 
don it, the rearing of the worms was likewiſe neglected, and at this 
time very few perſons are employed in that buſineſs. Clavigero 
ſpeaks of another kind of ſilk, very white, ſoft, ſtrong, and of 
an excellent quality, which is, often to be found upoh trees, in many 
of the woods upon the ſea- coaſts, particularly in thoſe years when 
there has been little rain; but this filk is not converted to any uſe, 
unleſs by ſome poor people, from the impediments which are thrown 
in the way of rendering it an article of trade. Vol. 7. page 71, 
—l[t appears from Cortez's Letters to Charles V. that filk uſed to 
be ſold in the markets of Mexico; and ſome pictures by the an- 
cient Mexicans are till preſerved, which are done upon a paper 
made of filk, e e „ gs 
Among the worms of Virginia is a ſpecies of a very ſingular kind: 


annually, in the month of June, there are there vaſt numbers of 


worms floating on the water, which enter the bottoms of ſhips, 
floops, and boats, wherever they can find the coat of pitch, tar, and 
lime worn off the timber, and by degrees eat the planks into cells 
like thoſe of an honeycomb. Theſe worms continue upon the fur- 
face of the water from their riſe in June till the firſt great rains, about 
the middle of July.;. but after that do no great damage till the next 
ſummer-ſeaſon, and never penetrate farther than the plank upon 
which they firſt fix. | £250 | 
Ihe reptiles, toads and ſnakes, of Norway, are only in the ſouthern 
parts of the country, and theſe ſnakes are leſs poiſonous than in 
warmer climates. There are Iizards of various colours, as brown, 
green, and ſtriped : thoſe that are green are found in the fields, and 
the others in the cracks and holes of the rocks. | 0 

The troubleſome reptiles and vermin of North America are frogs, 
ſnakes, muſkettos, chinches, ſeed-ticks, or red-worms. In the ſwamps 
and running ſtreams are frogs of an incredible ſize, which are called 
bull-frogs, from their bellowing noiſe. Theſe are ſaid to be fre- 
quently {ix times as large as thoſe in Europe; but there are no toads 
in the country. | - | | | 

The centipede derives its name from the great number of its legs; 
thoſe of the Eaft Indies are ſomewhat bigger than a gooſe quill, and 
three or four inches in length; but though they are fo ſmall, their 
bite is very dangerous. 0 tt, 

Of the ſcorprons there are various kinds; thoſe in the woods are 
ſaid to be black, and their ſting mortal. The houſe-ſcorpions are 
about the length and thickneſs of a man's little finger, and, according 
to Mr. Salmon, are ſhaped almoſt like a lizard, but carry their tails 
turned up to their backs, and at the end of the tail is a ſting not 
much bigger than a hornet's, and always viſible. They creep very 
. Dowly, and it is eaſy to cut off their ſtings, which the above . 
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ſays he has often done. The ſtings of theſe are not mortal, but 
they create a violent pain, like that of a red-hot iron applied to 
the part; but the anguiſh is abated by anointing the part with the 
oil of ſcorpions, and in about twenty-four hours the pain entirely 
ceaſes. | ED 55 

The {colipendra, or centipides, not only ſwarm in Carthagena, 
but are of a monſtrous fize, and ate the more dangerous from their 
breeding in the houſes: they are generally a yard in length, but ſome 
are a yard and a quarter; their breadth about five inches. The 
back and fides are covered with hard ſcales of a muſk-colour, tinged 
with red, but fo articulated as not in the leaſt to impede their motion, 
and yet fo ttrong as to defend them againſt any blow. They are 
very nimble, and their bite, without timely application, proves 


mortal, | | | | 
Scorpions are not leſs common, and of different kinds, as black, 
red, muſk- coloured, and ſome yellow. | | 
The moſt remarkable creature on the iſland of St. Chriflopber is 
the ROCKET, a kind of lizard, whoſe {kin reſembles a withered leaf, 
with yellow or blue ſpots. It has ſparkling eyes, always holds up 
its head, and is in perpetual motion. Its tail turns up toward its 
back in a circle and a half, and when purſued it puts out its 
tongue "DS | | | 
The camELEON. Near Smyrna are a great number of cameleons, 


an animal which has ſome reſemblance to a lizard, but hath its bac 


gibbous, or crooked, like a hog, and its feet have two claws before 
and three behind, which are not ſeparated from each other till near 
the ends. It has a long tail like a rat, and is commonly as big, but 
it has very little or no motion with its head, The cameleons are in 
great abundance about the old walls of the caſtle, where they breed 
and lie in holes, or upon heaps of ruins. Sir George Wheeler kept two 
of them twenty days, during which he made the following obſerva- 
tions: their colour was uſually green, darker, toward the back, and 
lighter toward the belly, where it inclined to a yellow, with ſpots 
that were ſometimes reddiſh, and at others whitiſh; but the green 
often changed into a dark colour like that of earth, without any ap- 
pearance of green, and the whitiſh ſpots often vaniſhed, but ſome- 
times turned into the ſame dirt colour, and at others into a dar 
purple. Sometimes, from beivg green all over, they would be 
ſpotted with black; and when they ſlept under a white woollen cap, 
they would commonly, when uncovered, be of a white or cream co- 
lour; but they would alſo turn white under a red cap, for they never 
turned either red or blue, though they often lay under thoſe colours ;. 
but being placed upon green, they would become green, and upon 
the dark earth would change fo as exactly to reſemble it. | 
As our author was walking by the ſide of the hill near the old 
caſtle, he ſaw many that had changed themſelves ſo as to reſemble 
the colour of the ſpeckled ſtone-wall, and were grey with ſpots like 
moſs. He found one on the 0 a green buſh, which, * 
| | 
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firſt obſerved it, was of a bright green; but it no ſooner perceived 
that he ſaw it, than it immediately dropped to the ground: he then 
loſt fight of it; but ſearching, he obſerved it creeping away to a 
hole in the rock, it being changed to a dark brown, exactly like the 
earth, which was then, after a ſhower of rain, of that colour, 


The power of thus changing its colour, is given it by nature for 


its preſervation; for it moves very ſlowly, lifting up its legs high, 

and not quick, as if it ſearched for hold to climb upward, which it 

can do very well on a tree, a buſh, or wall. When it ſaw itſelf 

bp — of being caught, it opened its mouth, and hiſſed like a 

ſnake. 

The eyes of the cameleon are no leſs wonderſul than the variation 
of the colours of the body: they are large in proportion to the ſize 
of its head, being generally bigger than a pea, and covered all over 

with a ſkin of the ſame ſubſtance with the body, the grain being in 

circles juſt to the centre, where there is an hole no bigger than a 
ſmall pin's head, by which it receives light, which muſt make the 

angle of its viſion very acute. The head being immoveable, it can- 

not immediately turn to objects ; but to remedy this inconvenience, 
it can not only move its eyes backward and forward, upward and 


downward, but one forward and the other backward, or one upward 


and the other downward. N 
The tongue is a kind of little trunk, of a griſtly ſubſtance, about 
half an inch long, and hollow, joined to its throat by a ſtrong mem- 
branous and fleſhy ſubſtance, in which it is ſheathed when in the 
mouth. It will dart this above an inch out of its mouth, ſmeared 
with a glutinous ſubſtance, to catch flies, which ſtick faſt to it as to 
birdlime, and fo are brought into the mouth. Theſe flies are the 
ordinary known food of the cameleon ; but, like other animals of a 
cold nature, as lizards and ſerpents, they will live a long time without 
ſuſtenance. e 
Its tail is of very great uſe in climbing, for it will twine about any 
thing ſo faſt, that if its feet ſlip, it will ſuſtain and recover its whole 
body by it. Our author put one which he had caught into a glaſs, fo 
deep that it could not reach near the brim with its fore-feet, nor 
could take any hold with its claws, and yet it got out, and almoſt 
eſcaped from him, as he afterward ſaw, by ſtanding upon its fore-feer, 
and raiſing itſelf up backward, till it caught hold of the brim of the 
glaſs with its tail, by the help of which it lifted out its whole body. 
In Guinea are many cameleons, and they are far from living on air 
alone. | 8 | | | 
Among the sPIDERs at the Cape of Good Hope, of which there are 
many forts, there is one no bigger than a white pea, but of which 
the Cape Europeans are very cautious. It is of a black colour, 
and very active. In houſes it faſtens on the walls, or ceilings, and 
in the fields fixes its web in the graſs; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, 
that it cauſes death, unleſs an antidote be uſed in time. 


There are here alſo a few of the centipedes, which are red and 
__ 3 g white, 


white, and about a finger long, but ſcarce half fo thick: they are 


downy, like Cape caterpillars, and provided with two horns; the 


bite of this inſect is as dangerous as that of a ſcorpion ; but the ſer- 
pent · ſtone is an effectual remedy, as is alſo the application of roafted 


onions applied to the wound. | | bh 
In Carolina, the 8PIDER is a poiſonous reptile, of which there are 


many ſpecies, but the moſt remarkable is the MOUNTAIN-$SPIDER, _ 


which is ſeldom found any where but in the woods near the moun- 


tains. Several forts of theſe ſpiders make their webs ſo ſtrong, that 


they often entangle ſmall birds; thoſe perſons who have the misfor- 
tune to be ſtung by one, are afflicted with different diſorders, ac- 


| cording to the nature of the ſpider that communicated the poiſon. 
Some have violent pains at the heart; others ſhortneſs of breath; 


others trembling, cold ſweats, and vomiting ; others laughing, 


ſinging, with a number of other ſymptoms, that frequently end in 


death. f | | 

In ltaly, the ſcorpion is a dreadful nuiſance * it not only harbours 
in old buildings, and under large ſtones, but infeſts the houſes, ſo 
that it is not unuſual in ſome places to make the bedſteads of poliſhed 


iron, and to place them at ſome diſtance from the walls, to prevent 


this reptile from getting into the beds. The ſureſt remedy againſt 
the ſting of a ſcorpion is to bind its fat or entrails, whilſt hot with 


life, hard. upon the wound. Scorpions yield a ſalt and oil, which are 
a part of the materia medica, They are caught in great numbers 


among ruins, or in ſtony places. | 

Another plague, almoſt peculiar to the kingdom of Naples, eſpe- 
cially the ſouthern parts, is the TARANTULA, a kind of ſpider, ſo 
called from the city Tarento, in the neighbourhood of which they 


— 


are found in great numbers, and where they are the largeſt and moſt 


venomous. The perſons bit by this inſect are called by the Italians 
Tarantolati. Few of ſuch unhappy perſons can bear the ſight of 
black or blue, but ſeem delighted with red and green objects. They 


are alſo ſeized with an averſion to eating fruit or vegetables, A 


melancholy filence, and a fixed eye, are the firſt ſymptoms by which 
the bite of the tarantula diſcovers itſelf, and then muſic is immedi- 
ately called in to rouſe the patient to a violent motion, and by that 
means to promote perſpiration, and a copious ſweat : but neither the 


ſame tunes, nor the ſame inſtruments, anſwer this end with regard 


to different patients. 


The bite of a tarantula at firſt occaſions only a ſmall red tumour, 


like that occafioned by the ſting of a waſp; there are above eighty 
ſpecies of tarantula, differing in ſize, colour, and form, but producin 

the ſame miſchievous effects by their venom. The tarantula is moſt 
dangerous in the dog-days, and during the violent heats, eſpecially on 
the plains, as if they were incited to greater rage by the ſun: for 


thoſe of Tuſcany never occaſion ſuch deplorable diſorders as the ma- 


lignant kind found in Apulia; and even in theſe, when carried to 
the northern parts of the kingdom of Naples, or to Rome, the venom 
B b 2 1 „ 
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five or ſix days; not that they are kept continually dancing all that 
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is rendered leſs noxious, ſo that their bite is attended only with a 
light tranſitory pain. b . 

The tarantula's chief haunts are holes in the earth, old walls, and 
hollow trees; and the cobweb it makes is ſtronger and coarſer than 
that of the common ſpider. The poiſon is contained in two ſmall 
veſicles within the gums, near two fangs, with which they are armed, 
beſide their leſſer teeth. | | ; Reg | 

In ſome'parts of the kingdom of Naples, particularly in Apulia, 
the venom of the ſcorpion is fo ſubtile, that its ſting produces effects 
fimilar to the bite of the tarantula; and though the ſame tunes have 
a ſimilar effect on theſe patients alſo, yet they require ſofter inſtru- 
ments, as the flute, &c. accompanied by a briſk beat of the drum. 
The country people, who are more or leſs ſkilled in all theſe inſtru- 
ments, enforce the operation of their muſic with grimaces and odd 
geſticulations. The Tarantelati, on their ſide, vigorouſly exert 
themſelves, regulating their motions according to their muſic, till the 
venom is quite expelled: this exerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up 


time, but when nature ſeems to be exhauſted, the muſic is ſuſpended, 
and the patient put to bed well covered, and a ſudorific cordial given 
him to promote perſpiration, It is remarkable, that the patient, 
on his recovery, remembers nothing of what paſſed during his diſ- 
order, and that if the cure be not perfectly effected, and the poiſon 
entirely expelled, the ſame ſymptoms return the ſucceeding year, 
eſpecially during the ſummer heats; and ſome have Jaboured 
under this terrible diſorder, at intervals, for ten, twenty, or thirty 
years. | | 

l In Dalmatia there is a ſpecies of tarantula, very like that öf Ca- 
labria and Apulia, which is known by the name of PAUK, an appel- 
lation common to all ſpiders, in the Illyric language. The peaſants, 
whilſt working in the fields, in the hot ſeaſon, are frequently bit by 
this venomous reptile, as well as by the variegated ſpiders, known in 
Corſica by the name of MALMIGNATTo, The remedy which they 
make uſe of to calm by little and little, and at length to remove en- 
tirely, the pain produced by the poiſon of the pauk, is to ſeat the 
patient on a flack rope, well faſtened at both ends to the beams, 
and to ſwing him for five or fix hours: a remedy analogous to 
the dance of thoſe bitten by the tarantula in Apulia, The pauk of 
Dalmatia is hairy and ſpotted, like thoſe of Apulia, and equally 
fierce and bold. | 1 4 ; 
On the ifland of Cor/ica there are ſaid to be no poiſonous animal 
except the ſpider, which is there of an extraordinary ſize, and its bite 
will irritate and inflame the part wounded to a great degree, but it 
ſoon ſubſides, and no bad conſequences follow. There are, indeed, 
ſome SCORP1ONS, but they are not venomous, - 

The vip ERS of Egypt are conſidered as poſſeſſing effential medical 
virtues, They are of a yellowiſh colour, like the ſand in which 
they live, and are of two ſpecies; one with a kind of horns, ere 
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page 198. 
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have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of ſnails, but are of a horny ſub- 


Nance; and the other like the vipers of Europe. | | 


Among the reptiles of Abyſſinia, the CERASTES, Or HORNED 
VIPER, ſhall be here deſcribed, of which Mr. Bruce gives the two 
following remarkable accounts. One day, when I was with the 
brother of Shekh Adelan, prime miniſter of Sennaar, a ſlave of his 
brought a ceraſtes, which he had juſt then taken out of an hole, and 
was handling with the utmoſt 'familiarity. I told him my ſuſpicion 
that the teeth had been drawn, but he aſſured me they were not, as 
did his maſter Kittou, who took it from him, wound it round his 
arm, and, at my defire, ordered the ſervant to carry it home with 
me. I took a chicken by the neck, and made it flutter before him: 
his ſeeming indifference immediately left him, and he bit it with 
great ſigns of anger: the chicken died almoſt immediately. I ſay 
his ſeeming indifference; for I conſtantly: obſer ved, that however 
lively the viper was be fore, upon being ſeized by any of theſe barba- 
rians, he ſeemed as if taken with ſickneſs and feebleneſs, frequently 
ſhut his eyes, and never turned his mouth toward the arm of the 
perſon ho held him.“ Bruce Travels, Vol. V. page aog. = 
The 6theraaſtance is till more aſtoniſhing, I will not heſitate 
to aver? ſays dur author, that I have ſeen at Cairo (and it may 
be ſeer/dailp0withbut trouble. or, expence) a man who. came:from 
above the catacombs, who has taken a ceraſtes with his naked hand, 
from a number of others lying at the bottom of a tub, has put it 
upon his bare head, covered it with the common red cap he wore, 
then taking it out, put it in his breaſt, and tied it about his neck 
like a necklace; after which it has been applied to a hen, when 
the viper bit it, and the creature died in a few minutes; to com- 
plete the experiment, the man has taken it by the neck, and, 
beginning at the tail, has ate it, as one would do a carrot, 
or a flock of cellery, without any ſeeming repugnance.” -[dem, 


SNAKES, on 


1 African ſnakes are in great variety, they are highly venom- 


dus; there is one which poſſeſſes an extraordinary degree of venom : 
it is ſcarce a yard long, but is two ſpans thick, and variegated with 
white, black, and yellow. Snakes not only infeſt the woods, but 
the dwellings of the negroes, and even the forts and bed-chambers 

of the Europeans. | % ie; 
The largeſt ſnakes are found in various parts of Aſrica. The 
THAIBANNE is a ſpecies of ſnake peculiar to Barbary, ſome of which 
are ſaid to be three or four yards long, and the people make purſes of 
their ſkins. The ZURREICKE is about fifteen inches long, flender, and 
remarkable for darting along with great ſwiftneſs; but the moſt ma- 
lignant of this tribe is the LEFFAH, which appears to be the burning 
dip/as of the ancients, and ſeldom exceeds a foot in length. Spe- 
; | | B b 3 eimens 
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| cimens of theſe kinds of ſnakes are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and in the collection made by the late Sir Aſhton Lever. | 
The RATTLE SNAKE, which is peculiar to North America, is one | 
of the moſt ſingular in this ſpecies of animals. It is ſo denominated 
- from the rattles at the end of its tail, which is a connection of joints 
within a thin covering of a horny nature. The number of joints or 
rattles are uncertain, being more or leſs according to the age of the 
ſnake; ſome authors aſſerting, that every year there is the addition 
of a new rattle, and that theſe do not begin to grow till they are 
three years old. Thirty rattles! have been counted. on a. ſnake, 
which, if this doctrine is well founded, will proye its age to be 
e,, Une Hoods bout <A 
Some of theſe reptiles grow to the length of ſix or ſeven feet, and 
they are about the thickneſs of the ſmall of a man's leg. Their 
ſkins are covered over with thin ſcales, with-a ridge through the 
middle of them of an orange tawny; the zeſt of the back is generally 
of a blackiſh colour, beautifully mottled, and the belly of an 
- aſh colour, inclining to lead. The top of the head is flat, as in 
the viper, and by the pratuberance of the jaws ſomewhat te- 
ſembles a bearded arrow ; it has two noſtrils, and its eyes; ar — 
very bright, and ſhining. The mouth is very large: its tongue 
in all reſpects like that of a viper, which it darts out and) retracts 
- again. with: great agility. Fhe male is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from, the 
female by a ſpat on the head, reſembling a patch of black velvet, and 
his head is ſmaller and longer. FPhey ſeldom or never bite unleſs 
provoked, and then they cannot retaliate an injury until they have 
gathered themſelves into a coil, when they ſpring from a conſiderable 
- diſtance to bite whatever irritated them; at other times they are 
peaceable creatures, and attack no one, except ſuch animals as are 
their proper prey. The teeth with which this ſerpent injects his 
. Poiſon are not thoſe which he makes uſe of upon ordinary occaſions; 
they are only two in number, very ſmall, and ſharp pointed: they 
are fixed in a ſinewey ſubſtance, which lies in the extremity of the 
upper jaw, and in ſhape reſemble the claws of a cat; at the root of 
each of theſe, which may be extended, contracted, or entirely cor» 
cealed at the pleaſure of the animal, are two ſmall bladders, whence, 
aàt the ſame inſtant that an inciſton is made by the teeth, a drop 
of a greeniſh liquor enters the wound: this is ſufficient to taint the 
whole maſs of blood. | | onde 
| The Indians frequently pull out theſe poiſonous fangs, which is 
eaſily done by tying a bit of red woollen cloth to the upper end of a 
long hollow cane, provoking the rattle-ſnake to bite, and then ſud- 
dealy ſnatching it away, by which means the teeth are found ſticking 
faſt in the cloth. 0 i oats <4: 
The common food of theſe ſnakes is frogs, mice, crickets, graſ- 
hoppers, and other inſects; and the rattle-ſnakes themſelves ſerve for 
food to bears; and hogs will eat them without harm. They are 
_ viviparous, and generally bring forth about twelve young ones. 


Some 
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Some ſurpriſiog inſtances of the venom of the rattle-ſnake's poi- 


ſon are given from experiments made in South Carolina, where per- 


haps the venom may be ſomewhat more virulent than in any other part 
of North America, and where they are at leaſt more numerous. 
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A ratile-ſnake being tied down on a grals-plot, a dog, with a cord 


faſtened about his neck, was dragged over him; upon which the 
ſnake roſe, and bit the dog on the breaſt, but the punAure was ſo 


ſmall as not to be perceived by the ſpectators, yet immediately the 


creature gave indications of having received the venom, and in a 


quarter of a minute expired, Half an hour after, a ſecond dog was 


conſigned to a like experiment: the ſnake bit his ear; the dog 
yelped much, ſtaggered about for ſome time, fell down and ſtruggled, 
as if in convulſions, and continued in that ſtate for two hours, when 


he died. About an hour after the ſecond dog was bitten, a third 
was brought in like manner, which the. ſnake bit on the right ſide of 


the belly, ſo that he drew blood; the dog for about a minute did not 


ſeem hurt, but was found dead the next morning. | 


z 
. 


The laſt experiment made with this ſnake was to try if his poiſon 2 


would not prove mortal to the reptile himſelf. In order to do this, 


he was hung by the tail, in ſuch a manner that he was not above half 


his length on the ground, and then ſo irritated, by pricking and 
ſcratching him with two needles faſtened to the end of a ſtick, that 
he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral times attempted to bite the 


ſtick. He was then let down, and was quite dead in eight or ten 


minutes. The ſnake was then cut into hve pieces, and given to a 
hog, the head part fuſt, in the ſight of ſeveral people. The hog 
ate up all the ſnake, and ten or twelve days afterward the captain ſaw. 


the hog alive and Healthful. Hogs have never been known to be in- 


jured by the bite of the rattle-ſnake : their ſecurity may probably be 


owing to the impenetrable toughneſs of their ſkin. It ſhould ſeem 


that the whole of the ſnake, even its venomous tuſks, may be eaten 


without injury; the effect ſeems to be produced by the poiſon mixing 
with the blood, and not with digeſtive aliment. 


A remarkable proof of the invulnerable nature of the hog is given 
by a late writer, 1 8 5 

Diamond Iſland, in Lake George, was ſo overtun with rattle-fnakes, | 
that no one when paſling by it cared to land upon it. It happened that 
a batteaux, in failing up the lake, overſet near the iſland : among other 


things it contained were ſome hogs, who ſwam to ſhore, as did the 
Canadians who were rowing it. The latter, dreading the rattle- 
inakes, climbed trees for the night, and the next morning, obſerving 


another batteaux, they hailed the people in it, who took them in, 
and conveyed them to Fort George. Some time after, the man who 
owned the hogs, being unwilling to loſe them, returned down the 


lake, and, with ſome companions, ventured, a ſearch. After tra- 
verſing the iſland a conſiderable time, they at length found the hogs, 


but ſo prodigiouſly fat that they could ſcarcely move, and in their 


long ſearch they only met with one rattle-ſnake, which greatly ſur- 
| 25 3 1 N priſed 
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p'iſed them, as thoſe reptiles were reported to ſwarm on the iſland; 
but their wonder ſoon ceaſed; for, being ſhort of proviſions, they 
killed one of the hogs, and found the ſtomach of the animal filied 
with rattle-ſnakes ; ſo that the hogs had probably fed on nothing 
elſe whilſt they were on the iſland. Travels into the interior Parts of 
America, Vol. I. page 38 5. „„ | 8 ä 

The bite of this reptile is more or leſs venomous, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year in which it is given, In the dog-days it often 
| proves inſtantly mortal; but in the ſpring, in autumn, or during a 
cool day even in ſummer, its effects may be counteracted by an im- 


mediate uſe of proper remedies: beſide the rattle- ſnake plant (ſpoken 


of page 248), which grows in great abundance, there are ſeveral 
other remedies, among which falt, applied to the part wounded, is 
found to be one, or waſhing the wound with brine: the fat of the 


reptile, rubbed on the wound, is very efficacious. Such perſons as 


are bitten by this ſnake, and ſurvive the hurt, annually experience 
a fight return of the dreadful ſymptoms about the time they received 
the bite, a 1 R 

The rattle-ſnake is charmed with melodious ſounds, whether 


vocal or inſtrumental. © I have many times,” ſiys another writer, 


44 ſeen them, even when they have been enraged, place themſelves 
in a liftening poſture, and continue motionleſs with attention and 
delight ſo long as the muſic has been heard.” Car ver's Travels, 


page 479. The ſame writer ſays he killed a female of this ſpecies | 


that had ſeventy young ones in its belly, perfectly formed :' theſe 
he had ſeen retire into the month of the mother on his approach, 
daem, page 483. „ 

Beſide the effect of the poiſon, there is another attributed to the 
eyes of this ſerpent, that appears much more ſurpriſing; and we 
have many accounts that ſeem to prove that the rattle-ſnake, by fix- 
ing his eyes on any ſmall animal, as a bird or ſquirrel, though fitting 
on the branch of a tree, can fo diſorder its animal ſpirits, that it has 
not the power to fly, but falls down, and is ſwallowed by its faſcinator, 
The following inſtance, given by Captain Beverley, proves this. 

The above gentleman, with two other perſons in company, ſtop- 
ping at an orchard by the fide of a road, one of the company ſearching 


for cherries (ſee page 323), eſpied a leveret fitting, and though he went 


cloſe by her ſhe did not move. till he, not ſuſpecting the occaſion of her 
tameneſs, gave her a laſh with his whip; upon which ſhe ran three or 
four yards, and ſat down again. The gentlemen not finding the fruit 
Tipe, immediately returned the fame way, and, near the place where 
he ſtruck the hare, obſerved a rattle-ſnake. Not ſuſpecting the 
Charm, he went back about twenty yards, to a hedge, to pet a ſtick 
to kill the ſnake, and at his return found it removed, and coiled in 
the ſame place from which he had driven the hare. This made him 
look about for her, whom he ſoon eſpied about ten feet diſtant from 
the ſnake, in the place to which ſhe had ſtarted when he whipped 
her. She was now lying down, but would ſometimes raiſe herſelf 
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on her fore-feet, ſtruggling, as it were for life, to get away, but 
could never raiſe her hinder parts from the ground, and then ſhe 
would fall flat on her fide again, panting vehemently. The hare 
and ſnake were in this condition when Mr. Beverley was called, who 
ſays, that though all three went within five yards of the ſnake, to 
have a full view of the whole, the ſnake did not ſo much as give a 
glance toward them. They ſtood there at leaſt half an hour, the 
ſnake not making the ſmalleſt motion; but the hare often ſtruggled 
to get up, and fell again on its fide, till at laſt ſhe lay ftill, as if dead. 
The ſnake then moved out of his coil, and flid gently and ſmoothly = 
toward the hare, his colours at that inſtant ſhining ten times more 
bright than at other times. As the ſnake moved along, the hare 
happened to make another ſtruggle, upon which the ſnake made a 
ſtop, lying at his length till ſhe was quiet, and then advanced till he 
came to the hare, He then ſurveyed it all over, raiſing part 
of his body above it; then went to the noſe, and after that 
to the ears, which he took into his mouth one after another, 
working them as a man does a wafer to moiſten it, He then 
returned to the noſe, and took the face into his mouth, ſtraining and 
gathering his lips ſometimes on one ſide ſometimes on the other, 
At the ſhoulders he was a long time puzzled, often pulling and 


ſtretching the hare out at length, till at laſt he got the whole body 


into his throat, The ſpectators then advanced, and our author 
taking the twiſt-band off his hat, made a nooſe, and threw it about 
the ſnake's neck. This made him very furious; but having ſecured 
him, they put him into one end of a wallet, and carried him on 
horſeback five miles, to the houſe where they lodged that night, and 
killing him the next morning, took the hare out of his belly, The 
head began to be digeſted, and the hair to fall off, having lain in the 
ſnake's belly about eighteen hours. 1 | ae 

Mr. Burnaby relates, that he met with a perſon who had been an 


eye-witneſs of the faſcinating power of the rattle-ſnake, He ob- 
ſerved a ſnake coiled near a tree, looking directly at a bird which had 
ſettled there, The bird was under great agitation, uttered the moſt 
doleful cries, hopped from ſpray to ſpray, and at length flew directly 
down to the ſnake, who opened his mouth and ſwallowed it. 
Travels, page 45. | | | 
Here are ſeveral other ſnakes which are more frequently ſeen, 
ſome of which are not venomous, as, the black- ſnake, the water-ſnakeg 
and the corn-ſngke; but the black viper-ſnake, and the copper-bellied- 
ſnake, are ſaid to be extremely venamous. Theſe latter poiſonous 
ſnakes bring forth their young alive, while the other three lay eggs. 
There is here alſo the horn-ſnate, which is ſo called from a ſharp 
horn in its tail, with which it aſſaults any thing that offends it, with _ 
ſuch force, that it will ſtrike its tail into the but-end of a muſket, fo 
faſt as to be unable to diſengage it : 
The DANCING SERPENTS of India are trained to veryextraordinary 
feats, The tumblers and jugglers there, who travel from town to 
| 8 | 5 | town, 
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town, carry theſe reptiles in round baſkets, and when they uncover 
them, begin to ſing and play upon their pipes, at which all the ſnakes 
raiſe up the upper parts of their bodies, and keep time with the mu- 
fic by the motion of their heads, while their lower parts remain coiled 


up in the bottom of the baſket, If the muſic ceaſes ever ſo little, 


they leave off dancing, and getting out of the baſket, hiſs at each 
other, as if they would fight; but on renewing the muſic, they im- 
mediately begin again to dance. The Europeans are ſhy of having 
theſe ſnakes (ſome of which are very large) come near them, though | 
they are aſſured by their owners, that there is no danger to be ap- 

prehended from them, for it is ſaid their teeth are pulled out. 
T The iſland of Java abounds with many ſpecies of ſerpents, ſome of 
which are of a prodigious ſize. CROCODILEs are allo very large 
there, and are chiefly found in the mouths of rivers; for being am- 
phibious animals, they delight moſt in marſhes and ſavannahs, 
Some of theſe are from twenty to thirty-three feet long, but their legs 
are extremely ſhort; and if a perſon has the preſence of mind to take 
a winding direction when he flies from one of them, he will eaſily 

eſcape, for they cannot turn quickly about, : 
Among the ſuperſtitious opinions which prevail at Java, is one to 
the laſt degree extravagant. They believe that a woman, when ſhe 
is delivered of a child, is frequently, at the ſame time, delivered of a 
young crocodile, as a twin to the infant, They believe that theſe 
creatures are preſerved moſt carefully by the midwife, and immedi- 
ately carried to the river, and put into the water. The family in 
which ſuch a birth is ſuppoſed to have happened, conſtantly put 
victuals into the river for their amphibious relation, and eſpecially the 
twin, who, as long as he lives, goes down to the river at ſtated ſea- 
ſons to fulfil this fraternal duty, for the neglect of which it is the 
univerſal opinion that he would be viſited by ſiekneſs or death. The 
firm belief of this ftrange abſurdity moſt certainly prevails among 
them. It ſeems to have taken its riſe in the iſlands of Celebes and 
Bouton, where many of the inhabitants keep crocodiles in their fa- 
milies ; but however that be, the opinion has ſpread over all the 
eaſtern iſlands, even to Timor and Ceram, and weſtward as far as 
Java and Sumatra, where, I believe,” ſays Captain Cook, “young 
crocodiles are never kept. Theſe crododile twins are called ſudares. 
Hawhkefworth, Vol. III. page 853. | 
In the Molucca | cracodiles of an aſtoniſhing ſize infeſt the 
banks of the rivers, devouring ſuch beaſts as fall in their way; and men 
are only protected from their fury by carrying torches in their hands. 
M. de Bougainville aſſerts, that theſe crocodiles, which roam for prey 
in the night, have even been known to ſeize people in their boats. 
The Ganges is much infeſted with crocodiles, they being fed by the 
multitude ot dead bodies which are caſt into that river {ſee page 100). 
The crocodile was formerly thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but 
there does not appear to be any material difference between it and 
the alligators of India and America, They are both in the 2 5 
£ a lizard ; 
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a lizard; are amphibious animals, which grow till they are about 
twenty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet, 
armed with claws. They have a flat head, their eyes are rather 
large, and their back is covered with hard ſcales, which are impene- 
trable by a muſquet ball. by 
It is obſerved of this animal that he has no tongue; he has, how- 
ever, a fleſhy ſubſtance fixed all along the lower jaw, which may 
ſerve to turn his meat. He has two long teeth at the end of his 
upper jaw, and anſwering to them are two holes above to receive 
them. It is remarkable that the upper jaw only is moveable, and 
the under one fixed. Theſe animals are very quick- ſighted; for our 
author obſerves, that when he made a circuit to come behind them, 
they always began to move gently into the water, there being a kind 
of channel in the head behind each eye, by which the view of objects 
is conveyed to them from behind. When the crocodile is on land, 
be is always ſeen on the low banks of ſandy iſlands, near the water; 
and if he is diſturbed, he walks flowly in, and diſappears by degrees. 
They make a hole about two feet deep in the ſand, above the 
water, and ia it lay their eggs, which they cover over, often going 
to the place, and watching over their young, which run immediately 
into the. water as ſoon as they are hatched. They lay about fifty 
eggs, not much larger than thoſe of a gooſe, which are twenty-five 
or thirty days in hatching. The people ſearch for the eggs with an 
iron ſpike, in order to deſtroy them. | | 943.9521 

It need ſcarcely be intimated, that the tears, and alluring voice, 
| aſcribed by the ancients to the crocodile, to draw perſons to him for 

the purpoſe of devouring them, is a mere poetical fiction. Nor is 
there, any foundation for the ſtory that the little bird frochileus lives 
on the meat it picks from the erocodile's teeth; or for what is ſaid 
of the ichneumon's deſtroying the crocodile by jumping into his mouth, 
and eating its way out again through his belly; theſe are traditions 
of which the learned who have viſited Upper Egypt can obtain no 
information. | | | 17; 
It a man or beaſt ſtands by the river, the crocodiles leap out of 
the water, and ſeize him with their fore-paws; but if the diſtance 
be two great, they make a ſpring, and endeavour to beat down their 
prey with their tails. ©. 422405 FE nt 

The moſt common method of killing them is ſaid to be by ſhoots 
ing them in the belly, where the ſkin is ſoft, and not covered with 
ſcales like the back. - The natives deſtroy the crocodiles by making 
ſome animal cry at a diſtance, and when the crocodile comes out, 
they thruſt a ſpear, to which a rope is tied, into his body; then 
letting him retire into the water to ſpend himſelf, they afterward 
draw him out, run a pole into his mouth, and leaping upon his back, 
tie his jaws together. The Egyptians ſay the crocodile cannot ſeize 
a man in the water, and therefore ſcruple not to croſs the Nile by 
iwimming, both by themſelves and with their cattle, even above the 
tuft cataract, where the crocodiles are moſt numerous. 5 
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In South America, the river Chagre, which flows through Terra 
Firma, abounds with ALLIGAaTORs. The river Guayaquil, in the 
government of Quito, abounds with fiſh of various kinds; but their 
increaſe is greatly hindered by the prodigious number of alligators, 
amphibious animals that live both in the rivers and adjacent plains, 
though they are ſeldom known to go far from the banks of the river. 
When tired with fiſhing, they leave the water to baſk themſelves in 
the ſun, and then appear rather like ratten wood thrown aſhore by 
the current, than living creatures; but, upon perceiving - any thing 
approach them, they immediately plunge into the water. They are 
the largeſt animals of the 1:zard kind; ſome of them here are of fo 
monſtrous a fize, as to exceed fifteen feet in length. The head is long, 
turning up at the noſe like the ſnout of a hog, and furniſhed with 

two rows of ſtrong pointed teeth. During the time they lie baſking 
on the ſhore, they keep their huge mouths wide open till- filled with 
muſkettoes, flies, and other inſects, when, ſuddenly ſhutting their 
jaws, they. ſwallow their prey. They generally avoid a man. The 
whole body of the alligator is covered with ſcales, impenetrable to a 
muſket-ball, unleſs it happens to hit him in the belly, which is the 
only vulnerable part. This is an oviparous animal, | 0 
The female makes a large hole in the fand, near the brink of 2 
river, and in it depoſits her eggs, which are almoſt as large as thoſe 
of an oftrich, and as white as thoſe of a hen, but much more ſolid. 
She generally lays about a hundred, continuing in the ſame place till 
they are all depoſited, which is about one or two days. She not only 
covers them with ſand, but, the better to conceal them, rolls herſelf 
over them, and then returns to the water, till natural inſtin informs 
her that it is time to deliver her young from their confinement. 
When ſhe comes to the ſpot, ſhe is followed by the male; ſhe then 
tears up the ſand, and begins bieaking the eggs, with ſuch care, that 
ſcarce a ſingle one is injured, and a whole ſwarm of little -alligators 
are ſeen crawling about. She then takes them on her neck and 
back, to remove them into the water; but the watchful gallinaſtos 
(fee Birds, Chap. IV.) ſerze this opportunity to deprive her of ſome; 
and even the male alligator, which indeed comes for no other purpoſe, 
devours what he can, till the female has reached the water with the 
few remaining; and then all that fall from her back, and do not 
ſwim, ſhe herſelf eats, whence, of this. formidable brood, happily, 
no more than four or five commonly eſcape. | 

Among the amphibious animals of Abyſſinia, the crocodile and 
HIPPOPOTAMOS, or river-horſe, ate the largeſt and moſt deſtructive. 
The former has been already deſcribed; and as to the latter, it is not 
eaſy to conceive how this animal came to be called a horſe, to which 
it has ſcarce any refemblance ; its body is like that of an ox, but is 
twice as big as that of a bull; its legs are ſhort, and reſemble thoſe 
of a bear, with four claws in each; its tail is like that of an ele- 
phant, and it has no more hair on its body than there is upon that 
animal, In the lower jaw it has four large teeth, two of _ 
„ | Ws | crooke 


crooked like the two tuſks of a wild boar, and the other ſtraight, 
but ſtanding forward, and all of them as thick as the horns of an ox. 

Its eyes and ears are ſmall, conſidering its bulk; but it has a wide 
mouth, great open noſtrils, and an upper-lip like a lion's, on which 
grows a briſtly beard. He ſpends the day commonly in the water, 
and the night on land, when he feeds on graſs, which is his principal 
food: his teeth are eſteemed more valuable than ivory, on account 
of their not being ſubject to turn yellow. = 3 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the Berg, or Mountain River, are 

ſtill to be ſeen ſome of the ſea- horſes, or hippopotamos amphibius. 
The Dutch government now prohibit the ſhooting of that animal, as 
they are nearly deſtroyed for eight hundred miles from the Cape. 
T heir fleſh is eſteemed as good as pork ; and their hides furniſh the 
farmers with whips. To the eaſtward is Zee-Koe Rivier, or Sea-Cow 
River, ſo called, erroneouſly, from the number of hippopotamoſes 
which formerly inhabited there; but that race of animals is now 

almoſt extirpated from its banks. The manner in which the Hot- 
tentots catch that unwieldy creature, is by digging large pits, in the 
almoſt impenetrable woods, whither theſe animals reſort at night; 
theſe they cover over with boughs of trees and graſs. Into theſe the 
animals fall, and are immediately killed by thoſe who lie in wait for 
them. Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LMVI. page 277. 292. - 
This creature ſhould not be claſſed with the reptile race, but its am- 
phibious nature has cauſed a departure from ſtrict propriety, for the 
fake of introducing it with the crocodile and alligator. 


CHAP. N 
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CHAP. II. 


FISHES. 


8 There are no ſorts of fiſh in Europe that are not to be 
met with in China: beſide many others of an excellent taſte quite 
unknown to us; ſuch as 

The ARMouR- FISH, ſo called from its being caſed in a coat of 
hard ſharp ſcales, placed one over another, like tiles on the roof of 
an houſe, this fiſh is much eſteemed, It weighs about forty 
pounds, is exceeding white within, and in taſte has ſome reſemblance 
to veal, 

One of the beſt fiſhes in China ee a ſea-bream; it weighs 
five or fix pounds, and is commonly fold for little more than a far. 
thing a pound: and for only as much more after bring carried twenty 

leagues up the country. 

In calm weather they catch another ſort of delicate fiſn, called by 
the Chineſe the MEAL-FISH, from its extraordinary whiteneſs. The 
black circles of its eyes are ſurrounded with two circles reſembling 
rings of bright ſilver. They are found in ſuch prodigious ſhoals, that 
there is commonly caught of them, at one drag of the net, no leſs 
than four hundred weight. | 
The veLLow-F1$H, caught in the great river r bangs is of 
an exquiſite taſte, and of a very extraordinary ſize: for ſome of them 
weigh 800 pounds weight. There are no fiſh in the world that eat 
more firm; but they ate only caught at certain ſeaſons, 

The GoOLDEN-FISH, which are much admired, and kept by the | 
great men in their courts and gardens, as ornaments to their pa- 
laces, are about the length of a man's finger, and proportionably 
thick. The male is of a beautiful red from the head half way down 
the body, and the remaining part ſeems gilt; but in ſuch a manner, 
ſays Le Compte, that our beſt performances in gilding are inferior to 
it. It has allo bright and ſhining ſpots about the gills. The female 
is white, and has the tail and ſome part of the body perfectly like 
filver; and the tail is frequently not ſmooth and flat like thoſe of the 
other fiſh ; but often forms a kind of tuft, and adds new beauty to 
this pretty creature, whoſe whole body is finely proportioned. Theſe 
fiſh are now well known in England, being kept in large glaſs veſſels, 
where they are ſeen to ſwim "about, and furniſh a very agreeable 
view of aquatic exiſtence, They even multiply very faſt here; 
and there are now many fiſn- ponds in garden grounds in England 
which are well ſtocked with theſe beautiful ſpecies of the finny tribe, 
and who, with a ſmall. degree of attention, ſubſiſt there in the 
ſevereſt winters. They are, however, very indifferent food: nature 
having beſtowed upon them ſo many beauties only to charm the eye, 
and, at the ſame time, with equal kindneſs, e them incapable | 
of ratifying the taſte of the luxurious. 


he GOLD FISH at the it 185 Good Hope are very different from 
thoſe 
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thoſe of China: they are thus called from a circle of gold-colour about 
each eye; and a ſtreak of gold from the head, along the ridge of the 
back to the tail. The Cape gold fiſh are about a foot and an half 
long, and about a pound weight, The teeth are ſmall, but very 
ſharp, and do great execution upon muſcles and other fiſn that 
are its prey. Gold-fiſh are never ſeen near the Cape, but in the 
months of May, June, Fuly, and Auguſt, when they appear in ſhoals; 
and great numbers of them are taken by the Cape-Europeans. The 
colour of the meat is a mixture of white and red; it is of a delicate 
taſte, and is not only eſteemed very wholeſome, but a great cleanſer 
of the blood, | | | | { 

The SILVER-FISH of the Cape of Gord Hope reſembles a carp in 
its ſhape and taſte, and weighs about-a pound. It is a very white 
fiſh, adorned with ſeveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, falling 
from the ridge of the back down both fides; and the tail ſeems co- 
vered with ſilver, The jaws are furniſhed with ſmall ſharp teeth. 
Theſe ſilver-fiſh keep generally in the fea, but at certain times 


come in ſhoals into the rivers, where they are caught in great 


numbers. N e * 

REM ORA. The ancient naturaliſts often ſpeak of the wonderful 
things done by the REMoRa or Echeneis. Pliny relates that one of 
theſe fiſh having faſtened itſelf to the ſhip on board of which Mark 
Antony was proceeding, retarded its progreſs in a moſt ſurpriſing 
manner; and he aſſerts that Caligula being on board a ſhip where 
there were four hundred rowers, was actually ſtopped by one of 
thoſe fiſh, whilſt the reſt of the fleet went on at a great rate, Hf. 
Nat. Lib. XXXI1. cap. 1. The Abbé Fortis ſpeaks of a fiſh which 
the ſteerſman of the bark which he was on board called PAKLARA, 
which took hold of the rudder with its teeth, and retarded the courſe 


of the bark very ſenſibly. The pilot deſcribed the fiſ as — 


a conger eel in ſhape, about a foot and half long. The wonderfu 


ſtrength of the muſcles of ſome little marine animals, ſuch as the 


LEPADES, that fo obſtinately reſiſt every attempt to diſengage them 


from their rocks; the ſtroke proceeding with ſuch rapidity from the - - 


TorPpeDo known at Venice by the name of Peſce tremolo, and in the 


ſea of Dalmatia by that of Trrak; the vigour thewn by the Dentici, 


in their convulſive motions, even when out of their own element; 


not to mention the larger fiſn, ſuch as Tunny, Dolphins, &c, give ©] 


very good ground to ſuſpect that if all which the ancients wrote 
concerning the Remora be not juſt literally true, it is not altogether. 


ſcribed as of the ze/taceous kind, and the ſecond is of the genus of 
murænæ. | $4 ; 
The sUCKING FISH is a very troubleſome companion to the 
ſhark : ic ſeldom exceeds a foot long, andis frequently much ſhorter; 
but, by means of an oval-ſhaped membrane, of a texture admirably. 
adapted to that purpoſe, ſticks ſo cloſe to the ſhark's ſkin, commonly 
„ = oy 


falſe. The Remora of the ancients and the Pak/ara of our days 
have this remarkable difference, that the fuſt is almoſt always de- 
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on its back or ſides, as not to part from it, even when they are taken 
out of the water; and no ſtrength of hands can ſeparate them, if 
pulled againſt the grain of the ſucker; but fliding them on forward 
with the grain, they eaſily come off, This force of adheſion con- 
tinues while life laſts, as may be proved by applying them to a table, 
or any other hard ſubſtance. This fiſh doubtleſs annoys the ſhark 
in the manner of vermin, drawing its own ſuſtenance from the ſlime 
that oozes from the fhark's body; who can neither ſhake it off, nor 
come at it to deſtroy it: the gills open upward, and it is of a dul! 
muddy, late colour; but unfit to be eaten, having neither ſubſtance 
nor taſte, ——— | | 
The ToRPEDo, or CRAMP FISH, is frequently taken at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is of the cartilaginous kind, and roundiſh, bein 
blown up as it were into that form. The head does not ok 
from the body ; but the mouth and eyes are fixed in it much in the 
fame manner as they might be carved on a bowl. The eyes are 
very ſmall; and the inſides have a mixture of black and white, 
The mouth, which is ſhaped like a half- moon, is alſo ſmall, but fur- 
niſhed with teeth. Above the mouth are two little holes, which are 
perhaps its noſtrils. The back is orange coloured, the belly white, 
the tail thin, and fleſh like that of a turbot. The ſkin upon every 
part is very ſmooth, and entirely without ſcales. This extraordinary 
fiſh does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. N 
It is unqueſtionable, that whoever touches this fiſh, whether 
with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, will immediately feel 
his limbs cramped and benumbed to ſuch a degree that he cannot 
move them, particularly the limb with which he touched the fiſh, 
or with which he extended the ſtick that touched it, which will ap- 
pear totally and ſtrongly convulſed. But this general convuliton ſel- 
dom continues above half an hour: it remains for a minute or two 
at the height; then gradually abates, and is ſoon quite gone. The 
(ape hſhermen are extremely afraid of encloſing the torpedo; and 
whenever, on their dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, they 
turn their net aſide, and are content to loſe half their fiſh, nay, their 
whole draught, rather than drag the torpedo aſhore, and by that 
means expoſe themſelves to the hazard of touching it. The wonder- 
ful property peculiar to the zorpedo, has been clearly proved by Mr. 
Walſh, to be cauſed by electricity; the reader may alſo ſee a paper 
written by the honourable Henry Cavendiſp, on this ſubjeR, in the 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1xvi. _—- | | 
The Torpedo is alſo very common in the Adriatic, and, as already 
Haid, is there called Trnak. The numbneſs of the foot or hand, 
occaſioned by touching it, does not continue long, neither is it at- 
tended with any conſequences. Fortis's Travels, page 289. 
In the Black Sea fiſn grow in a ſhort time to a bulk beyond the 
proportion of their kinds. This was noticed by Pliny, who at- 
tributed it to the number of rivers which run into that ſea. 
Kamiſchatka, The number of sEALs in the ſeas and lakes of 2 
N chata 
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ſchat ka is ſo great, that all the iſlands and ſand banks are covered 
with them, No creature has a more diſagreeable.cry than the ſea], 
and their noiſe is inceſſant. _ © 2 

The sEA-OrTERSs are exactly the ſame with thoſe: on the coaſt of 
North America, where they are in great numbers; they are alſo 
ſaid to have been in equal abundance here, but ſince the Ruſſians 
have opened a trade for their ſkins to China, where they fetch a price 
much beyond that of any other-kind of fur, they have been hunted 
almoſt entirely out of the country. Among the Kurile iſlands | 
they are ſtill caught, though in no great numbers, but are of a 
. quality to thoſe of Kamtſchatka, or even of the American 
coat. 3 7 | 
SEA HORSES only appear in the moſt northerly parts of Kamt- 
ſchatka ; their teeth are what is called fiſn- bone, and their price de- 
pends on their ſize and weight, When the Reſolution and Diſ- 
covery touched at Kamtſchatka, the blubber of the ſea-horſe was 
boiled down for oil in large quantities to ſtore both ſhips, and be- 
came a neceſſary article, as all the candles which had been taken on 
board the ſhips had been long ſince conſumed. Cooke's Third Voyage, 
III. 288- Mr. Pennant calls this animal Ardtus Walrus; why it 
ſhould be called a ſea-horſe is difficult to determine, for they do not 
at all reſemble a horſe. The ſame ſpecies of animal frequents the 
gulf of St. Laurence, and is there called a ſea-cow. It is indeed an 
animal not much unlike a ſeal, but prodigiouſſy larger. One, not 
of the largeſt ſize, which was killed by the crew of the Reſolution, 
meaſured nine feet four inches from the ſnout to the tail; the cir- 
cumference of its body at the ſhoulder was ſeven feet ten inches; 
its circumference near the hinder fins was five feet fix inches; and 
the weight of the carcaſe, without the head, ſkin, or entrails, was. 
854'b. The head weighed 41lb. and a half, and the ſkin 2051b. 
[dem IT. 446. lt ; | 3 

Fiſh on the coaſt of the Pele 1/lands, Here is a ſpecies of fiſh 
which differs much from any kind which the Engliſh had ever ſeen 
before ; they were rather more than three feet in length, and near a 
foot acroſs, having a very bony and thick head, the bone of which 
is ſo uncommonly hard as to ftrike fire when ſplit by an axe. The 
meat cuts up ſolid and firm like a large cod, and the ſcales are 
round, near the ſize of a Spaniſh dollar: it is very good food when 
boiled. Another fiſh caught here the Engliſh named “ the uni- 
corn, from a horn which grew out of its forehead, It much re- 
ſembles a ſmall ſhark, or dog-fiſh, in the roughneſs of its ſkin, as | 
well as in ſhape and colour. Here is the ſea-craw-fiſh and turtle, 
one of which was caught that weizhed two hundred pounds. Here 
are oyſters, muſcles, pertwinkles, and cockles; of the latter is the large 
ima ſpecies, Whilſt the Engliſh remained here, all their attempts 
to catch fiſh were unſucceſsful, either through ignorance of the 
proper ſpots to which the fiſh ee re or of the proper bait ; they 
— 82427 a | C | were 
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were therefore entirely ſupplied by the natives. Here is a ſpecies of 
| fiſh not unlike our ſprat, which the Indians uſe for bait ; theſe fiſh 
ſwim in ſhoals, and being driven into ſhallow water, the fiſhermen 
cover their canoes and outriggers with matting, then they make a 
great ſhouting and noiſe, ſplaſhing the water with their paddles on 
each fide of the ſhoal, which fo frightens the fiſh, that they ſpring 
out of the water, and numbers of them falling on the matting are ſe- 
cured. —Keate's Account, pages 300, 301. I 
The FLYING-FISHEsS which are moſt frequently ſeen within the 
tropics, are commonly of the ſize of a large ' herring, to which they 
have ſome reſemblance. The large ſize of their ſide - ſins counte- 
-nances the opinion of their being aſſiſted by them in the ſpring they 
make out of the water, on being purſued by larger fiſhes of prey, as 
thoſe fins continuing ſpread muft naturally gather ſome air; but it is 
highly probable, that what is called their flight, is no more than an 
extended leap, like that of the flying ſquirrels on ſhore ; and that 
their neceſſity of re-plunging into the watef is not ſo much owing to 
their fins drying in ſo ſhort a ſpace as twenty-five or thirty yards, 
and requiring a freſh wetting, as to the force of their ſpring being 
ſpent : for it is evident that they are not guided by their fight, but | 
are urged on by a mechanical impulſe, fo that they frequently fall 
into ſhips, They are well tafted, and are often ſeen in great ſhoals 
flying from the purſuit of the bonitos, albacores, and dorados, whoſe fa- 
vourite prey they are; nor does this fiſh find enemies only in its own 
element, ” 4 ſeveral ſea-birds watch hovering for its emerging, and 
dart down upon it with ſuch rapidity, as to make it their prey be- 
fore it can replunge into the water. BO | 
Among the more extraordinary kinds of fiſh which are found in 
the ſea near the iſland of Barbadves, are the flymg-fiſh, the toad-fiſh, 
the 7nk-fi/ſh, the cat of nine tails, and the ſcuttle-fi/h; the two latter, 
as well as the ink-fiſh, eject a black liquid; the old man, the old wife, 
the dolphin, the mud-fiſh, the flar-fiſh, and the ſhark. _ | 
The 1NnK-F15H, called by ſome the ſea knat, is one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary creatures produced in the ocean, and is from nine inches 
to upward of two feet in length. The head has two large eyes, 
and the mouth has ſome reſemblance to a bird's beak ; above which 
there ſtands two long arms or horns, each of which is octangular, 
and covered with a number of ſmall round balls ſomewhat larger 
than a pin's head. At the back of the head are two of theſe horns 
twice as long as the reſt, and broader toward the end. The body 
is almoſt round; it reſembles a ſmall bag, and is blunt at both ends. 
On each fide of it are two ſkinny membranes, with which the ani- 
mal can cover itſelf over; and it aſſumes various forms by the mo- 5 
tion of its ſæin and arms: but what muſt appear very extraordinary, 
the fore part of the body is filled with a fluid, which makes the fiſh 
appear of a blue colour, though the fluid is of a fine black, and may 
ſerve for ink to write with. When theſe creatures are in . 
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they diſcharge this liquid, which blackening the water all around 
them, they become inviſible to their purſuers, and by this means 
make their eſcape. Thus this, - otherwiſe, helpleſs animal is pro- 
vided by the wiſe Creator for its defence. If any of this black fluid 
happens to drop upon the hand, it burns like a cauſtic. „ 
On Captain Cook's ſecond voyage, a PoRPoISE: was ſtruck with 
a harpoon, and a boat being hoiſted out, it was killed with five muſ- 
ket ſhot. It was ſix feet long, a female; its dugs were full of milk, 
it being a viviparous animal, of the claſs that ſuckle their young, and 
of the kind which the naturaliſts call Dolphin of the Ancients, and 
which differs from the other kind of porpoiſe in the head and jaw, 
having them long and pointed. This fiſh had eighty-eight teeth in 
each jaw; it was cut up and diſtributed to the ſhip's company; its 
colour was not inviting, being almoſt black; but the haſlet and lean 
fleſh were confidered as a feaſt; the latter was a little liveriſn, but 
had not the leaſt fiſhy taſte. ' It was eaten roafted, boiled, and 
fried, having been firſt ſoaked in warm water. In their fitua- 
_ . art was neceſſary to make any thing that was freſh 
palagable,. .- . . | 
Among the fiſh caught on the ſouthern coaſts of France there is a 
remarkable kind called the DATE, which is fo named from the re- 
ſemblance which it bears in ſhape to that fruit; this ſpecies is found 
within hollow ſtones in the road and harbour of Toulon, and fo clolely 
encloſed that to procure the fiſh the ſtone which contains it muſt be 
broken. + Theſe fiſh alſo abound along the coaſt of the marquiſate of 
Ancona, on the Adriatic. © © er (09 
Among the uncommon fiſh which are caught on the coaſt of 
Norway is the fin-fiſh, which is forty feet or more in length; their 
liver alone yields ſeveral caſks of train-oil. On their backs they 
have a high round and ſharp bone, with which they tear open the 
bellies of other fiſh. They are covered with a kind of hair, ſome- 
thing like a horſe's mane, and as they are often ſeen about the boats 
of fiſhermen, thoſe people are as much afraid of them as of the moſt 
dangerous ſea- monſter. 5 1 44 


i TsrAckous, ox SHELL FISH. „ 

On the coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon is a ſhell fiſh called Z axxus, 
of which the Bengal Indians make bracelets. ö 
On the coaſt of Norway there are a vaſt variety of SHELL FISH, as 
lobſters, crabs, craw-fiſh, prawns, ſhrimps, oyflers, muſcles, cockles, ſea- 
ſnails, flar-fiſh, hermit-fiſh,, and many others; one of the moſt curi- 
ous of which is the sEA-Unchix, known alſo by the name of the 
ſea· apple, a name that repreſents the ſize and figure of the thin and 
tender ſhell that ſurrounds this extraordinary fiſh, which is very com- 
mon on the coaſt of Norway, . they are ſeen every day. They 
5 | | SS; | ale 
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are of various ſizes, from that of a walnut to the head of a new. 


born infant; ſome are of the form of a cone, and others are quite 
round, except the under part, which is pretty flat, and of theſe are | 


the greateſt number. The ſhell is covered with a multitude of ſmall 


ſharp prickles like {mall pins, which they probably ſhed once a year, 
and have new ones. When they are juſt taken out of the ſea, they 
have a beautiful greeniſh luſtre; but their. greateſt; beauty appears 
when they are dried, boiled, and the prickles rubbed off. This 


beauty conſiſts in certain regular interchangeable ſtripes of a cylindri- 


cal form, running from the top to the bottom; ſome are white, 
others of an orange colour, others of a light red, and others of a deep 
red: and theſe ſtripes are ſtrewed over with as many little white 
knobs as there were originally prickles. When this fine ſhell is 
broken, which is eaſily done, there is found in it a quantity of ſlime 
and water, with a ſmall fiſh, of a black or dark red colour; and from 
this little body there runs into all the turnings and windings of the 


ſhell a great number of fine threads, that ſeem only compoſed of a 


thicker ſlime, and have a communication with the external prickles; 
and between theſe a yellow ſpawn is diſpoſed in ſtripes. The fiſh 
lies ſtretched from the bottom to the top of the ſhell, where there is 
an almoſt imperceptible opening, through which the excrements paſs. 
The mouth, which is extremely curious, is formed of five bones, part 


convex, and part concave, all running to a ſmall point, where they 


join together like the bill of a bird, and have ſome reſemblance to a 
flower. The ſea-urchin is found: in a ſandy bottom, where he roll: 


| himſelf about on his prickles at pleaſure. 


In the city of Reggio, in Calabria Ultra, is a ſingular kind of ma- 


nufacture, of what they call H- tb It is taken from a ſnell · fi 


* 
5 


that reſembles a large muſcle, but is hairy; and this hair, which is 
longer or ſhorter according to the largeneſs or age of the fiſh, being 


well ſoaked in freſn water, and waſhed, is carded, ſpun, and knit 


* 


* 


- 


into waiſtcoats, ſtockings, gloves, petticoats, caps, &c. and though 
lighter than cotton: or ſilk, is ſo warm that the winds, in the ſevereſt 
winters cannot penetrate through it. Such quantities of this work | 
are fabricated here and in the neighbourhood, that it is bought very 
cheap; but when the tradeis carry it to the great cities of Italy, they 
raiſe the price to an extravagant degree. 

Three ſingular ſpecies of RAB were ſeen on Captain Phipps's 
voyage toward the north pole, on the coaſt of Sprrſbergen, and which 
have not been before deſciibed ; two of them were found in the ſto- 


mach of a ſeal. A ſmall worm was found. adhering by its ſnout to 


* 
- 
- 


the inſide of the inteſtines of an eider-duck. The ſea May-fy and 
ſnail flime-fiſh, found in innumerable quantities about the Arctic Seas, 

peopling as it were this almoſt uninhabited ocean. + Js 
In Captain Cook's firſt voyage, in Endeavour river, New Holland, 
were found cockles of ſo enormous a ſize, that one of them was more 
than two men could eat. | | 
, | R EMARK- 
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| "E 
REMARKABLE Frs4-PONDs: 


The Chineſe have a very ſingular method for ſtocking their ponds 
and pools with fifh. In the month of May the country people place 
mats and hurdles acroſs the river Yang-1/e-kiang, in the province of 
Kiang-/i, leaving only room for the paſſage of the boats, Theſe. 
hurdles ſtop the ſpawn, which, together with the water, they convey 
into proper veſſels, and expoſe it to ſale; after which it is carried 
into different provinces, and being depoſited in their waters, produce 
fin in gen 7H HT oIR x 

Mr. Ives, when ſpeaking of Bombay, gives the following curious 
account of the manner of obtaining fiſh. eee e 

© About the tenth day after the rainy ſeaſon ſets in, the ponds and 
baſons of water in the iſland, which during the greateſt part of the 
year are perfectly dry, begin to produce a ſpecies of fiſh about ſix 
inches long, and not unlike our mullet ; and during the rainy period 
theſe fiſh are caught in great abundance. This would be looked 
upon,” ſays he, © as a very extraordinary circumſtance in any other 
place; but as theſe fiſh are found in almoſt every pool and puddle 
at Bombay, it ceaſes to be a matter of wonder among the inhabitants 
of that iſland. Various have been the ſpeculations of curious and 
inquiſitive men, to account for this phænomenon. Some have ſup- 
poſed, that the exhaling power of the ſun is ſo ſtrong in the ſultry 
ſeaſons, as to be able to raiſe the ſpawn of the fiſh into the atmoſ- 
phere, and there ſuſpend and nouriſh it, till the rains come on, when' 
it drops down again in the ſtate of living and perfectly formed fiſh. 


Others, perhaps with a greater degree of probability, imagine, that 


aſter the ponds become dry, the ſpawn may poſſibly fall into deep 
fiſſures made in the earth, below the apparent bottom, where there 
may remain, through the whole ſultry ſeaſon, a ſufficient quantity of 
moiſture to prevent the animalculæ from corrupting and when the 
rain-waters come on, and fill the pond again, the fiſh is produced, 
and made to appear in ſuch abundance. This,“ ſays- our author, 
« of the many hypotheſes which I have heard offered on this cu- 
rious ſubject, ſeems beſt to account for it; but'whether even this 
ſolution be adequate to the effects produced, I ſhall not preſume to 
determine," >> SOT Coe tk” PO SEINY* ip CHE Ich VETS TE BNR ads 
HoLsTEin. The German Ocean and the Baltic, together with 
the rivers, lakes, and ponds, furniſh the inhabitants with great plenty 
and variety of fiſh; In this country are fiſn ponds of a very ſingular 
nature, which for two or three years abound with pike, carp, lam 
preys, and perch; but every third or fourth year are'drained, and 
the fiſh ſold; after which the pond is for ſome years ſown with oats, ' 
or uſed as paſture land, and then again laid under water and ſtocked: 
with fiſh. This is ſaid to be a moſt Jucrative piece of œconomy. 


(Cee an account of the lake of Cirknitz, which poſſeſſes the like properties, 
in page 1 38.) 8 5 ; 
8 4 OR e | Porsonous 
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There are three ſorts of poiſonous or hurtful fiſh that are often 
found in the fiſhing nets on the coaſt of Dalmatia. The columbr, or 
_ dove-fiſh, which is of a yellowiſh colour; the park, or ſpider-fiſh; and 
the /carpena, or - ſcorpion-fiſh. The poiſon of theſe fiſh lies in the 
punctures of a ſharp pointed bone on their backs. The application 
uſed for the wound of the ſcarpena is the gall of the animal itſelf ; and 
that of the park and columbo, the white gall, as it is called, of the 
cuttle-fiſh; but the beſt remedy is a ſtraight bandage on the part of- 
fended, and an inciſion by which the poiſoned blood runs out. 
Fortis's Travels into Dalmatia, page 289. 5 = 
Tze P1cuDo,. or SEA-PIKE, Which is caught on the ſhores of the 
Canary Iſlandi, by its bite infuſes a. poiſon as virulent as that of a 

viper; yet when this fiſh is killed and dreſſed, it is good and inno- 
Eat fo0d,' ©... | 5 5 

On the coaſt of the iſland of Tinian, the fiſh which were caught 
were poiſonous. AS > oe „„ 

The fiſh caught on the windward, fide of the iſland of Mauritius 
are never wholeſome. _ „ | 

| When Captain Cook was exploring the iflands in the Pacific 
Ocean, tor the ſecond time, on the coaſt of New Caledonia, a fiſh 
was caught of a ſpecies entirely new; a ſmall part of its liver was 
eaten at ſupper by Captain Cook and the two Mr. Forſters. In a 
| few hours after they had retired to reſt they were awakened by very 
alarming ſymptoms, being all ſeized with an extreme giddineſs; 
their hands and feet were ſo numbed as that they could ſcarcely 
crawl, and a violent languor and oppreſſion prevailed. Emetics 
were adminiſtered with ſome ſucceſs; but the remedy which pro- 
cured them moſt relief was ſudorifies. Some dogs who ate the re- 
mainder of the liver were violently affected; and a little pig, who 
* eaten the entrails, died ſoon after, having ſwelled to an unuſual 
On the ſame voyage, Mr. Clerke, then firſt lieutenant on board 
the Reſolution, caught a fiſh exactly of the ſame ſpecies as that found 
on the coaſt of New Caledonia, which had poiſoned Captain Cook 
and the Mr. Forſters, and who were at that time enduring the effects 
of that deleterious ſupper: notwithſtanding which, ſo ſtrong was the 
deſire to taſte freſh food, that the officer ordered it to be cleaned and 
boiled; and the united perſuaſions of all on board could ſcarcely 
divert him from his purpoſe ; had he perſiſted in his reſolution, and 
made a meal of the fiſh, it is moſt probable that it would have coſt 
him his life; for a dog who ate of the entrails, lay ſeveral days in 
ſuch exquiſite torments, that he was at laſt thrown overboard to put 
an end to his miſery. | NOT CE SEAT ae 
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Some ſingular FRESH-WATER FIsH of Great Britain. 


The river Lare, which both riſes in, and in its whole courſe flows 
through the county of Norfolk, has a fiſh peculiar to itſelf, which is 
called a RUFF, and exceeds the perch in the delicacy of its taſte ; it 
is much about the ſame ſize, and the body is covered with ſharp 
prickles, whence it has its name. The back is of a browniſh co- 
love: the belly of a pale yellow, and about the jaws it has double 
ſemi-circular marks. | | - | 

In the river Avon there is a peculiar ſpecies of fiſh, called ELVEN, 
which reſembles a diminutive eel or grig: in the ſpring the river is in 
ſome places covered with them, and even looks black with prodigious 
multitudes of them on the ſurface of the water, they being in ſize 
about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, When taken, they are made, 
by a particular management, to caſt their ſkins, and then appear 
very white; after which they are kneaded into a kind of cake, 
and then fried. Eh 

The Severn has LAMPREYS almoſt peculiar to itſelf. Fhey re- 
ſemble an eel in ſhape, but, inſtead of gills, have nine holes on each 
fide of the neck: they are in ſeaſon in the ſpring of the year, when - 
they have a delicious taſte, which abates as the ſummer advances. 

/ Scotland, Lochleven (ſpoken of page 150) abounds. with fiſh, 
particularly with a delicious fort of the ee ſpecies called POLLUG, 
which is ſaid to be peculiar to this lake. . 


eee 


The Maldiuies conſiſt of a vaſt number of little iſlands, and were 
the firſt lands diſcovered by the European navigators when they 
reached India. The moſt northern in this cluſter is about fifteen 
leagues from Cape Comorin, and they extend from 70 20/ north to 19 
ſouth latitude, The ſea amidft this innumerable cluſter of ſmall - 
iſlands abounds with fiſh ; but the chief employment of the inhabi- 
tants is the procuring the ſhells called couRiEs, or blackmoor's teeth, 
which in many parts of the world ſerve inſtead of money. A great 
quantity of cowries is ſent to Ceylon, and there exchanged for the 
areca nut. Raynal, Liv. III. Cowries are only to be obtained 
three days before the new moon and three days after. In this fiſhery 
the women alone are employed, who wade up to the middle in water 
to gather them upon the ſands, They are put up in parcels which 
contain twelve thouſand each, The Abbe Raynal ſuppoſes that the 
value of ſhells exported annually from the Maldivies to Ceylon and 
Bengal amounts to upward of thirty thouſand. pounds ſterling. 
Hiſtaire Politique, Liv. III. | Ro. 

A ſpecies of fiſh is caught here, which is called by the natives 
complemeſſe this is dried in the ſun, then ſalted, by being dipped 
ſeveral times in the ſea, and cut _ pieces of the thickneſs T1” 

| | e 1 0 
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of a man's finger; great quantities are exported annually to Achen, 
where they are purchaſed with gold and benzoin. The gold remains 
in the Maldives, and the benzoin is ſent to Mocha, where it procures, 
in return, about three hundred bales of coffee, for the conſumption of 
the natives of theſe iſlands. Raynal, | > 
PEARL FISHERIES. PEARL OYSTERS are found on the coaſt of 
Ceylon. Pearls are likewiſe found in the gulf of Omura on the coaſt 
of Japan. | 1 


© Tn ſome of the rivers which fall into the Saghalian-ula, in Eaſſern 


Tartary, are conſiderable PEARL FISHERIEs, which are carried on 


without much art: for as theſe rivers are but ſhallow, the Tartars 


throw themſelves into the waters without fear, and taking up the 
\ firſt oyſters they can find, return with them to ſhore. The pearls 
are highly valued by theſe people, and the emperor has ſeveral 
firings of them, which confiſt of an hundred or more on each, 
Theſe pearls are very large, and exactly alike, but they are ſelected 
from many thouſands. - | | 
| The pearls found in the rivers of Lapland are remarkably va- 

In the bite Elfler, a river in Saxony, PEARL MUSCLES are 
found, containing beautiful pearls, ſome of which are as large as a 
cherry ſtone, 5 8 


' The Ilia, which runs into the Danube near Paſſau, is famous for 


its beautiful pearls. | | | | 

In Livonia, pearl fiſhery is carried on, and fome procured there 

nearly equal to the oriental pearls in ſize and clearneſs. 1 
In Ireland, the river Band, which riſes from the mountains in the 


county of Down, is famous for its pearl fiſhery, but more fo for its 


almon. : | | 
/ On the weſtern coaſt of the Hibmus of Darien, pearls are found in 
ſuch abundance, that there are few perſons of ſubſtance near Panama 
who do not employ ſome of their ſlaves in this fiſhery, which is per- 
formed in the following manner : bn” 1 


The owners of negroes employ ſuch as are both expert ſwimmers, 
and are capable of holding their breath a long time: theſe they ſend 
to the iſlands, where they have huts built for their lodgings, and 


boats that hold eight, ten, or twenty negroes, under the command 
of an officer. In theſe boats they go to ſuch parts as are known to 
produce pearls, where the depth of the water does not exceed twelve 
or fifteen fathoms. Here they come to an anchor, and the negroes 


having a rope faſtened round their bodies, and the other end to the 


fide of the boat, carry with them a ſmall weight to accelerate their 
ſinking. On reaching the bottom, they take up an oyſter, which 
they put under their left arm, a ſecond they hold in their left hand, 


and a third in their right; with theſe three oyſters, and frequently 
another in their mouth, they riſe to take breath. When they have 
put their oyſters in a bag, and recovered their breath, they perform 
a ſecond diving; and thus continue till they have completed —_ | 
| „„ F355 2 talk; 
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taſk, or their ſtrength fails. Each of theſe divers is obliged to de- 
liver daily to his maſter a certain number of pearls; ſo that when 
they have procured the proper number of oyſters, they begin to open 
them, and deliver the pearls to the officer, till they have completed 
the number required: if the pearl be but formed it is ſufficient, no 
regard being paid to its ſize; the remainder, however large or beau- 
titul, are the negro's property, the maſter not laying claim to them, 
ſo that the ſlaves are allowed to fel] them to whom they pleaſe, 
though they are generally purchaſed at a very ſmall price by the 
maſter. . The negroes cannot, however, every day make up their 
number, and therefore are obliged to ſupply the deficiency when they 
prove ſucceſsful. . : | | 
| Beſide the fatigue of this fiſhery, from the ſtrong adherence of the 
oyſters to the rocks, and the riſk of drowning, theſe divers are in no 
ſmall danger from ſeveral kinds of fiſh who reſort here. The tinto- 
reras and taburones, filh of an enormous ſize, feed on the bodies of 
theſe unfortunate fiſhermen ; and the mantas, or quilts, preſs them to 
death, wrapping their fins round a man, or any other animal that 
comes within their reach, immediately deprive it of life by the preſ- 
ſure.» This fiſh, though of a prodigious ſize, in ſhape reſembles a 
thornback. 0 | | SE 3 
Each negro is provided with a ſharp knife, to defend himſelf 
againſt theſe enemies, who retire when oppoſed by ſuch a weapon. 
The officers in the boats likewiſe keep a watchful eye on theſe vo- 
racious animals; and on diſcovering them ſhake the rope faſtened to 
the negro's body, to put him on his guard; and many, upon ſeeing 
the divers in danger, have thrown themſelves into the water, and 
deſcended to attack the monſter: but, too often, all attention, dex- 
terity, and courage, are ineffectual to ſave the diver from being 
devoured, or loſing a limb: ſeveral methods have been taken to 
prevent theſe miſchiefs, but none have been found effectual. on 
The pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good water, 
and ſome remarkable for their ſhape and ſize. A few of them are 
ſent to Europe, but the greateſt part are carried to Lima, where 
the demand for them is very great, they being not only univerſally 


worn there by perſons of rank, but likewiſe ſent into the inland parts 5 


of Peru. | | 

Fiſheries of the Chineſe and Kamtſchadales. The Chineſe fiſher- 
men, beſide nets and lines, the firſt uſed in their great fiſheries, and 

the Jatter in their ſmall, in ſeveral provinces Fs with a ſpecies of 
cormorant, which they train up as hawks are taught in Europe to 
catch birds. Early in the morning a confiderable number of boats 
may be ſeen on the rivers, and ſeveral of theſe birds fitting at the 
end of each, when, at a ſignal given by ſtriking the water with an 
oar, they take their flight, and diſperſing over the river, watch their 
prey, and ſuddenly diving, ſeize the fiſh, and then riſing, carry it to 
he boat, The fiſherman takes the bird, and holding its bead 
| B 1 1 8. o — downward, 
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downward, paſſes his hand along the neck, to make it diſcharge the 
mall fiſh it has devoured; for theſe are prevented from entering the 
ſtomach by a ring which is fixed to the lower part of the neck: 
when theſe birds have procured a ſufficient quantity of fiſh, the ring 
is removed, and they are ſupplied with food in reward for their af- 
ſiduity. If a fiſh happens to be too large for one bird, they mutually 
aſſiſt each other, one taking the head, another the tail, and bring it 
to their maſter in the boat. 
They have another method of taking fiſh, not leſs ſingular: ſor 
this purpoſe they have long narrow boats, on each ſide of which is 
nailed a long plank, two feet broad, japanned with very white ſhining 
varniſh, and ſlanting gently till it almoſt touches the water. In the 
night-time, when theſe boats are. uſed, they turn them toward the 
moon, that the reflection may increaſe the ſplendor of the varniſh, fo 
that the fiſh, which are ſporting about the boats, eaſily miſtaking the 
colour of the japanned planks for that of the water, frequently leap 
upon them, and ſometimes into the boat. 21 
Insa ſome places the ſoldiers ſhoot the fiſh very dexterouſly with 
arrows, faſtened to the bow with a line of packthread, as well to 
prevent their being loſt, as to draw out the fiſh when it is ſhot, 
In other places, where there are great numbers in the mud, men 
| — up to the waiſt in water, and pierce them with a three- forked 
ar. | 8 
Fiſh may with more propriety be called © the ſtaff of life” at 
Kam ſchatia, than bread is in other countries, ſince it appears, that 
neither the inhabitants, nor the only domeſtic animal they have, the 
dog, could exiſt without it. Whales frequent both the ſea of 
Okotſk and the Eaſtern Ocean; they come cloſe to the very ſhore, 
perhaps to rub off the ſhell- fiſn which adhere to their bodies and are 
very troubleſome to them. Theſe whales are from fourteen to thirty 
| yards in length. The Kamtſchadales obtain many advantages from 
the whales: they make ſhoe-ſoles and ſtraps of the ſkin; they eat 
the fleſh and fat, and the Jatter they alſo burn; they make nets of | 
the beard, and alſo few their boats with it; they form a kind of 
edge out of the lower jaw, and likewiſe make of it knife-handles 
and rings. Of the inteſtines they make veſſels, of the nerves they 
make ropes, and of the vertebrz ſeats. The moſt delicate pieces of 
the whale are the tongue and the fins; ſo that there is no part of this 
fiſh which is not applied to ſome uſe. | . | 
About the end of May the firſt herring ſeaſon begins; EG 
. proach in great ſhoals, but do not remain long on the coaſt, They 
had entirely left Awatſka bay before Captain Clerke failed out of it, 
in the middle of June, but were beginning to reviſit it in October, 
when the ſhips returned. There are alſo cod, ſtate, the hump-backed 
turbot, lampreys, and many other forts, which come from the ſea in 
fuch numbers, that, according to Kraſheninicoff, they frequently 
obſtruct. the courſe of the rivers, and cauſe them to overflow their 
banks ; and when the waters retire, a ſurpriſing quantity of dead fiſh 
| | ES remain 
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remain on the ſhore, which cauſe an intolerable ſtench. Notwith- 
ſtanding the abundance of flat - fiſn, cod, and herring, it is on the 
ſalmon fiſhery alone that the Kamtſchadales depend for their winter 
proviſions. Of this fiſh, it is ſaid by naturaliſts, there are to be 
found on this coaſt all the different ſpecies that are known to exiſt. 
The firſt ſhoals of ſalmon begin to enter the mouth of the Awatſka 
about the middle of May; and this kind, which is called by the na- 
tives ichavitſi, is the largeſt and moſt valued. Their length is gene- 
rally about three feet and an half, they are very deep in proportion, 
and their average weight is from thirty to forty pounds, The tail 
is not forked, the back is a dark blue ſpotted with black; in other 
leſpects they are much like our common ſalmon. They aſcend the 
river with extraordinary velocity, inſomuch that the water is ſenſibly” 
agitated by their motion. The ſeaſon of fiſhing for this ſpecies laſts 
from the middle of May to the end of June. The other ſort is of a 
ſmaller kind, weighing only from eight to ſixteen pounds. They 
are known by the general name of red ib; they begin to collect in 
the bays and at the mouths of the rivers the beginning of June, from 
which time till the end of September they are caught in great quan- 
tities, both upon the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts, where any freſh 
water falls into the ſea, and likewiſe all along the courſe of the rivers 
to their very ſource, Cook, Vol. III. page 351. 55 
The Yai, or Uralian Caſſacs, enjoy the right of fiſhing on the 
coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, forty-ſeven miles on each ſide of the river 
Tait, now called Ural, and the inhabitants of Aſtracan poſſeſs the 
excluſive privilege upon the remaining ſhores belonging to Ruſſia. 
The roe of the ſturgeon and beluga ſupply large quantities of caviare, 
and the fiſh, which are chiefly ſalted and dried, form a conſiderable 

article of conſumption in the Ruſſian empire. - Caxe's Travels, 
Vil. III. page 389. . | „ ng 

FISHERIES IN EUROPE. In the Adriatic they catch SARDELLE. 
and MACKREL in dark nights, and decoy the fiſh by means of lighted 
boats, which carrying on the prow bundles of lighted juniper and 
pine, and rowing toward the ſhore, great numbers of fiſh follow 
them into the nets, "The' Dalmatian fiſhermen have a kind of 
| friendſhip and gratitude to the dolphin, giving them the merit of 
chaſing the fiſh into the illuminated boats. I would have endea- 
voured,” ſays the Abbe Fortis, to convince ſome fiſhermen, leſs 
! unreaſonable than the reſt, of the damage which theſe voracious ani- 

mals actually do to the fiſhery, and of the advantages to be derived 
from ſalting their fleſh, and melting their fat into oil.“ Travels into 
 Daimatia, page 288. f . 

Sardinas are alſo caught on the coaſt of Corſica, and are of an ex- 

quiſite taſte. 5 | „„ 
The Primorians fiſh for the Maccint with one boat and nine 
men, by day-light. Two centinels are placed on ſome eminence 
near the ſhore, to obſerve, by the motion of the waters, from what 
part the ſhoals of fiſh come, and to advertiſe the people in the _ 
: ks : 3 a who 
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who dexterouſly throw their net in the proper ſituation any moment. 
This fiſhing laſts only during the autumn: it is generally ſucceſsful, 
and frequently the boats return home quite full in a few. hours. The 
Primorians generally open and ſalt the maggini; in ſome parts of the 
coaſt they extract the ſpawn, which being dried in the ſun, keeps 
long, and is a delicious morſe] ; they are, by nice palates, reckoned 
more delicate than thoſe of Greece, though not ſo large. | 
The method of catching /ardelles or ſardinas off the Canary Iſlands 
is thus related, CE | bo WO 
The poor by the ſea- coaſt live chiefly on fiſh, which they 
_ uſually catch in the night, by making a great light with torches of 


pitch-pine. In the day-time,' whenever they perceive a ſhoal of 


fardinas, a ſmall fiſh that has ſome reſemblance to-a pilchard, a mul- 
titude of men, women, and children, go at a ſmall diſtance into 
the ſea, and ſwimming beyond the ſhoal, chaſe the fiſh toward the 
ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough kind of ruſh, incloſe and 
diaw them to land, where they equally divide their prize; but in 
doing this, every woman who has a young child receives a ſhare for 
each; or if ſhe happens to be pregnant, ſhe receives an additional 
* ſhare for. the child in her womb. | | 
The inhabitants of the Canary 1/ands carry on a very conſiderable 
fiſhery on the coaſt of Baxbary. _ 75 
The DuTcH FIsHERIES in the ſeveral ſtreams, rivers, and lakes, 
of their country, though very conſiderable, ſerve only for home con- 
ſumption; but that of the North Sea is of vaſt produce, and divided 
into the Leſſer and Greater. The former is that carried on along 
the coaſt, eſpecially on the Dagger ſbanł. between Englahd and Jut- 
land, on which are caught cod, haddock, turbots, whitings, ſoles, and 
other ſea-hſh. The cod caught here is either carried freſh and alive 
fo market, to the neareſt towns of the Netherlands, or is falted at 
ſea, and thus forms a branch both of domeſtic and foreign commerce. 
The great fiſhery is that of HERRINGs, from which the Dutch reap 
immenſe profits: for though it cannot, as formerly, be termed the 
golden mine of Holland, yet it ſtill affords a comfortable ſubliſtenes 
to at leaſt thirty thouſand fix hundred families. The ſeaſon for 
catching the herrings along the coaſts of Scotland and England is, 
| from the 24th of June to the 25th of November. The veſſels em- 
ployed in this fiſhery are termed buſſes, and carry from twenty-five 
to thirty laſts, which, one with another, ſell for about one hundred 
and twenty guilders. Formerly, no leſs than fifteen hundred ſuch 
veſſels have failed from the ports of the ſeven provinces in ſome 
years; but at preſent it is ſaid the number of them ſeldom exceeds 
two hundred: though the eſtimates of the profits ariſing from the 
herring-fiſhery differ, as the profits themſelves really do very widely, 
yet it is computed that in a good year the nett gain to the proprietors 
of the buſſes, after all deductions, amounts to two millions of Hol- 
land guilders. . 628; I „ 
The ancient e boats, called by Pliny vitilia navigia, 5 the 
"2 „ 25 lame 


The cob is the fiſh wich reſorts to theſe banks in great ſhoals; 
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ſame as the modern coracles, which are much uſed in Valet, and on 

the Severn, for the purpoſe of ſalmon fiſhing. "They have now loſt 
the cauſe of their name, being no longer covered with coria or hides, 
but with ſtrong pitched canvaſs. They hold only a ſingle perſon, 
who uſes a paddle with great dexterity. Water races are often per= 
formed in theſe ſlight veſſels. The B had them of large ſize, 
and even made ſhort voyages in teeny Oy to the account we 
receive from Lucan. 

In Scotland, the SALMON FISHERIES on the Dee and Don are an 
important branch of trade. About forty- ſix boats and a hundred and 
thirty men are employed on tht firſt, and in ſome years one hundred 
and ſixty- ſeven thouſand pounds weight of fiſh have been ſent picklet 
to London, and about nine hundred and thirty barrels of ſalted fiſh 
exparted to France, Italy, &c. The fiſhery on the Don is far leſs 
conſiderable. "The proprietors of this fiſhery are united into a com- 
pany, the capital of which is divided into many ſhares, of which no 
perſon can enjoy above one at a time. The profits are very conſt 
derable. As to the HERRING FISHERY, it is a common bleſſing to 
the whole eaſtern ſhore of Scotland, and enables the Aberdeen mer- 
chants to carry on a profitable trade to Dantzic, nn 
Riga, Narva, Wybourg, and Stockholm. 

Greenock, in Airſhire, is the chief place in Scotland for the berring 


| — 2 and the merchants of Glaſgow who are concerned in it em- 


ploy the veſſels of the inhabitants for catching and curing the ts 
for carrying them-afterward to a foreign market. 
NEWFOUNDLAND' COD FISHERY. A vaſt bank is formed to the 


eaſtward and ſouthward of this iſland, by the earth and ſand which 


the violence of the ſea drives from the- adjacent continent : this bank 


extends to very near 10 of longitude, but its breadth is more cir- 
cumſcribeo, being little more than half that extent where broadeſt. 
Here the filhery for cod is carried on to the greateſt effect. A 


thick fog ſettles on this ſpot throughout the year, which the force 
of the ſun. is never able. to. diflipate, or at moſt but for a very ſhort 
interval. 

This fſhery bas been carried on by the Engliſh ever fince the year 
1608; the! ſpot then choſen. was from Cape Bonaviſtia to Cape Rar, 


taking in all the eaſtern coaſt, which laid the foundation for the 
town of St. John's, fituated in 479 32“ north Jatitude, and in 52? 


26 weſt longitude from Greenwich, the harbour there being ſafe and 


 commod.ous; The French li hear: fa about the ſame time, had fome 


veſſels employed in the cod fiſhery to the ſouth of Newfoundland. 
They erected ſome huts on ſhore. in the bay of Placentia, where, in 


the year 1687, they built a ſmall ſort. A jealouſy of each other ſoon 
aroſe, but by the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, the abſo- 
ſute tight in the iſland was acknowledged to belong to Great Britain, 


whilſt the French retained the right of fiſning on the ſouthern coaſt, 
and on ſome parts of the great bank. 


1 
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it is of a ſmaller ſize than ſome which are caught in the European 


ſeas, and ſeldom exceeds eighteen or twenty inches in length. 


T hroughout all nature there are no living creatures fo prolific as 


+ - fiſh; and amongſt the various ſpecies of fiſh none are more exuberant 


in fecundity than the cod, ſeveral millions of eggs having been counted 
in a ſingle fiſh. During the latter end of July, and through the 
whole month of Auguſt, theſe fiſh are not found here; but they are 
vaſtly abundant through the reſt of the year. The fiſhery, with this 


interruption, is continued from the beginning of the month of April 


to the latter end of September; for in the winter ſeaſon the ſun does 
not impart ſufficient heat to dry the fiſh, they not being eaten freſh, 
but ſalted and dried for diſtant markets: ſome are only ſalted, and 
then they are called green cod. From the liver of the cod an oil is 
extracted. They are caught with lines, which are baited with a 
particular ſpecies of ſmall fü. | By 
Great Britain, at the loweſt computation, annually employs up- 
ward of three thouſand fail in this fiſhery, on board of which, and on 
ſhore to cure and pack the fiſh, are not leſs than ten thouſand hands; 
ſo that it is at the ſame time not only a very profitable branch of 
trade to the merchant, but a ſource of livelihood to many thouſand 
people, and a moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy, which is 
hence ſupplied with a great number of bold and expert ſeamen. 
On theſe coaſts are alſo taken a great number of whales, ſeals, 
por poi ſes, &c. ſo that above five thouſand barrels of oil, beſide a great 


quantity of whale-bone, ſeal-ſkins, &c. are annually exported 


hence to different parts of the world; all which ſufficiently ſhew the 
importance of the iſland, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, 
and the roughneſs and barrenneſs of the ſoil, 9 


The number of Engliſh inhabitants on the iſland is uncertain and 


fuctuating. They are, indeed, very inconſiderable, if compared with 
its extent; but there are not half the number in winter that there are 
in ſummer. Placentia, now the capital of the iſland, which is ſeated 
on the ſouthern point, contains no more than between three and 

four ſcore houſes. 1 R | | WR 
It appears from the fifteenth report of the commiſſioners appointed 
to examine the public accounts and revenues of the kingdom (in 
which report they ftate the produce and expenditure of the cuſtoms 
in the colonies and plantations), that the ſalaries and incidental 
charges for Newfoundland amounted, in the year 1784, to three 
hundred and fifty-four pounds, and that nothing was brought into 
the revenue from that quarter. | 5 
The ſhips employed in this fiſhery are from fifty to an hundred 
and fifty tons : they generally have from twelve to twenty-five men 
on board. Thele veſſels come to ſhore every day, where the fiſher- 
men throw the cod they have taken upon a ſtage prepared for that 
purpoſe. One of them, who is called the cut-throat, opens the fiſh 
with a two-edged knife, and cuts off his head; a ſecond hands the 
fiſh to the carver, who ſtands oppoſite to him at a table erected _ 
- 7 - | the 


the ſtage, who with a fingle-edged knife, fix or eight inches long, 


and very thick on the back, to increaſe its weight, ſplits the fiſh open, 


when it is conveyed to the ſalter, who places it with the ſkin under- 
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moſt in a barrel, and then very lightly covers it with ſalt, laying the 


fin regularly one upon another. . 

After leaving the cod in ſalt three or four days, and ſometimes 
twice as long, according to the ſeaſon, they put it into a tub, waſh 
it well, make it up in piles, and, in fair weather, ſpread it out with 


the ſkin undermoſt, on a kind of ſtage raiſed with wattles, about two _ 


feet from the ground; before night they turn the ſkin uppermoſt, 
which they alſo do whenever it rains. When the fiſh becomes a 
little dry, it is raiſed into larger piles, where it reſts a day or two; 
after which it is again expoſed to the air, and turned according as 
there is occaſion, before they again raiſe it into large piles; where, 
after this is done, it ſometimes remains fifteen days without being 
moved ; after which it is once more expoſed to the air, and when 


almoſt dry, gathered together again in order to ſweat, which takes 


up twenty-four hours or more, according to the ſeaſon ; it is then 


opened, and expoſed to the air for the laſt time, and when thoroughly 


dried, houſed. x | | 
Fiſh cured in this manner are not only more fair to the eye, but 
more grateful to the taſte, than thoſe which are partly prepared at 


ſea; and ſuch fiſh as are cured in the ſpring, before the great heats, 


are eſteemed the beſt. 5 FA 
By the fourth article of the treaty of Verſailles in 1783, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Newfoundland was confirmed to Great Britain, but the 
(mall rocks or iſlands of St. Pierre (Peter) and Miqueloon were 
ceded to the King 
treaty, the right of that nation to fiſh on the coaſts of Newfoundland 
was much more extended than by the treaty in 1763, and it is now 


enjoyed not only along a conſiderable part of the eaftern (coaſt, but 


through the whole of the weſtern fide of the iſland. Notwithſtanding 
theſe extended limits, the fiſheries carried on by the French in theſe 


parts are now ſo much reduced, that their home conſumption of fiſn 


is ſcarcely ſupplied from it, whilſt Great Britain, beſide furniſhing 
its own inhabitants, is ſuppoſed to derive an annual profit of three 


hundred thouſand pounds from the ſale of fiſh obtained hence and 


carried to foreign markets: thus do the faſtings enjoined by the 
church of Rome tend to enrich a kingdom of proteftants ! 


By the third article of the treaty with the American ftates, ſigned 
at Paris in the year 1783, the people of the United States have the 


right of taking fiſh of every kind ſecured to them, as well on the 
Great Bank, as on all other banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence, and at all other places in the ſea, where the inhabi- 
tants of both countries uſed at any time heretofore to fiſh, but not 
to dry or cure them on the iſland, but on any of the unſettled bays, 
harbours, and creeks, of Nova Scotia and Labrador, ſo long as the 


ſame 


* 


France; and by the fifth article of the ſame 


* 
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fame ſhall remain unſettled, and no longer, without a previous agree- 
ment with the inhabitants, or poſſeſſors.“ ED 
WHALE FISHERIEs. The Greenland ſea, and other parts of the 
Northern ocean that lie near the north pole, contain a very great 
number of the largeſt ſpecies of fiſhes, particularly wWHALES, which 
there ſwim in vaſt ſhoals. In theſe regions the great Creator has 
dealt out their food with a liberal hand; and of all climates, this is 


the beſt adapted to their hot conſtitutions and enormous bodies, which 


are, as it were, incloſed in fat. This ſpecies of fiſh differs from all 
other kinds in many particulars; for in their internal parts they re- 
ſemble land animals. They breathe with lungs, and conſequently 
cannot remain long under water. They alſo copulate like quadru- 
peds, bring forth their young alive, and ſuckle them with their milk. 
The fins of other fiſh conſiſt of bones, or cartilages, faſtened together 
by thin membranes running between them; but the whale has arti- 
- cular bones, like the fingers of a human hand, with their proper li- 


gaments, covered with a thick ſkin like that of the other parts of its | 


body. By means of this mechaniſm, the whale can move and turn 
about with greater caſe than he could with fins of the common form, 
and ſecure himſelf from falling precipitately upon the rocks, when he 
_ dives to the bottom of the ſea; fur which end he lays his thick tail 
horizontally on the ſurface of the water, which is of great ſervice to 
him in this motion. . bs | 
Whales are of ſeveral kinds, and may be divided into ſuch as have 
. apertures in the head, and ſuch as have noſtrils, for reſpiration, 
Some of the former have two holes or apertures, as the whale properly 
fo called, the fin-fiſh, &c.; others have only one, as the cachellotte, 
or ſpermaceti whale: but thoſe that reſpire through the noſtrils are 


ſeldom to be met with. This ſpecies may alſo be divided into thoſe | 


that have plain, and thoſe that have prominent backs. {ul 
The Greenland whale, with a flat back, is thick and unwieldy, 
its head taking up one third part of its bulk. Theſe are from ſixty 


to ſeventy feet in length; the fins on their ſides from five to eight 


feet; and the tail, which is in a horizontal poſition, or bent a litile 
upward on both ſides, is from three to four fathoms broad. When 
the whale is attacked, he turns upon his ſide, and brandiſhes his tail, 
which it is dangerous to approach: the tail -azſo ſerves him for an 
oar, with which he rows himſelf forward with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. 
The ſkin of the back is black and ſmooth, but in fome places varie- 
gated or marbled. Next to the ſkin, which is not thicker than 
ſtrong writing paper, or thin parchment, is the rind, which is neat 
an inch thick; and- between this and the fleſh lies the fat, to the 
thickneſs of nine, and ſometimes twelve inches. Under the fat is 
the fleſh, which is dry, and very red. In its upper jaw, on both 
ſides, are the ſpicula, or whalebone, which ſerve him for teeth, and 
the largeſt of theſe, which are-placed in the middle, are ſeven or eight 
ſeet in length, and ſometimes more. On each ſide are generally 8 
8 5 unde 
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hundred and fifty of theſe ſpicula, ſo that they amount in all to five 
hundred. The tongue is very fat, and ſo large that it fills ſeveral 

caſks. The eyes of the whale, which are no bigger than thoſe of an 
ox, are in the hind part of the head, where it is broadeſt, and are 
defended by eye-lids and eye-brows. This fiſh is very quick of 
hearing, though it has no external ears, and has only a black ſpot 
under the upper {kin behind the eye, and under that ſpot a narrow 
duct, which ſeems to convey the ſound to the tympanum, or drum. 


They generally bring forth only one at a birth, though they have 


ſometimes two, and their milk is like that of a cow. Their uſual 
food is a ſmall, black, round inſect, of about the ſize of a horſe-bean, 
which abounds in theſe ſeas, and of which the whale ſucks in prodi- 
gious ſwarms with his vaſt mouth, and afterward grinds them with 
his ſpicula, The nord caper, fo called from the vaſt numbers of them 
ſeen about the North Cape, in Norway, is much flenderer and ſmaller 
than the whale, | | | 
Among the fiſh found near the Cape of Good Hope, is the lefſer 
whale, called the GRAMPUs. On the coaſt of Braſil, the ſeveral 
ſpecies of whale are caught. Whales are often ſeen to windward of 
the iſland of Mauritius, eſpecially in the month of September. They 
are ſmaller than the northern whales; the negroes have a method of 
harpooning them, | | | 
SOUTHERN WHALE FISHERY. This is now become an important 
branch of 'commerce, and diſplays the enterpriſing ſpirit, the ample 
wealth, and the judicious plans of Britiſh merchants. The vaſt con- 
ſumption of whale or train oil, had cauſed ſuch deſtruction among 
that ſpecies of fiſh in the northern ſeas, that their numbers became 
greatly diminiſhed, and other. reſources were required to furnjſh that 
neceſſary article. When Captain Cook made his voyage toward the 
fouth pole, many whales were ſeen playing about the ice in the lati- 
tude of 67? 35! ſouth, which has cauſed the fiſhery to be extended 
very far to the ſouthward, In the year 1775 the firſt ſhips were 
fitted out for this fiſhery : they were ten in number, and brought 
home 221 tons of ſpermaceti oil, and 127 tons of whale oil. Fifteen 
ſhips were fitted out the next year : they brought home 733 tons of 


oil, of which the ſpermaceti and whale bore equal parts. In 1777, 


five premiums were given by act of parliament, for ſhips procuring 
the largeſt quantities of oil. The American war proved very de- 
ſtructive to this fiſhery, ten ſhips out of ſeventeen being taken in 


| 1778. In the year 1785, ſhips began to be fitted out for two ſeaſons. 


The next year thirty-five ſhips failed, carrying 7742 tons; hey 
brought home 481 tons of ſpermaceti, and 1389 tuns of whale oil, 
likewiſe 922 pounds weight of whalebone, and Sooo ſeal ſkins, 
Theſe ſhips all failed from the port of London. There were like- 
wiſe three ſhips fitted out from the port of Liverpool, one at Briſtol, 
and one at Hull, Fourteen of theſe ſhips remained two ſeaſons, 
The total value of the cargoes brought home in the year 1787 
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The ſame year government extended the premiums as follows, 


For ſhips that ſhall ſail after the firſt of May, and before the firſt of 
September, and ſhall return by the firſt of July the year following, 
with the greateſt quantities, | 

785 3 premiums of 5ool, 
q — 4.00], 
3 — 300ol. 
3 — 200l. 
3 — HBW: 

Alſo five premiums for ſhips which ſhould ſail between the ſame 
times, and ſhould return within twenty-eight months, and not under 
Eighteen, with the largeſt quantities of oil. Ss 

| I premium of y00ol, 

1 — Goo}. 
x — Jool. 
1 — _ gool. 
| I — 300l. . 

Since this encouragement has been given, the fiſhery has increaſed 

to a very great extent. Some ſhips have even doubled Cape Horn, 


and procured whales in the South Sea, near the weſtern coaſt of 


South America. Each ſhip is provided with iron pans, generally 
two in a ſhip, containing about a hundred gallons each, in which the 
fiſh are boiled, and the oil obtained, contrary to the practice of the 
Greenland fiſhery, where the fiſh are brought home, and the oil af. 
terward obtained by boiling in coppers appropriated for that purpoſe. 
Voyages on the ſouthern whale fiſnery have been completed in ten 
months, but their uſual time is from twelve to fifteen months. The 
ſhips employed in this fiſhery are in general copper-bottomed. 
By an act of parliament paſſed in the year 1795, the former acts 
were repealed, new premiums offered, and regulations made. By it 
premiums are offered to twenty-eight ſhips, which are divided into 
three claſſes, the firſt conſiſting of fifteen ſhips, the ſecond of five, 
and the third of eight. Among theſe, premiums to the amount of 
L. 9 ioo are to be annually diſtributed during three years from Ja- 
nuary 1, 1796. | e 
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CHAP. UL 
_ TNSECTS. 5 
Or BUTTERFLIES, ſome few remarkable kinds ſhall ſuffice to be 
mentiondſod. e | LS 
Among the butterflies of Japan, there is a large fort called the 
mountain butterfly, which is either entirely black, or curiouſly diverſi- 
fed with white, black, or other ſpots. The tomuri is a beautiful, 
large, ſpotted; and hairy night-fly. „ BL EE 
In China, the butterflies of a mountain in the province of Quang- 
tong are greatly eſteemed, and the largeſt and moſt uncommon amon 
them are ſent to court, Their colours are extremely vivid, and wel 
ſurpriſingly diverſified. | In the day-time they are without motion on 
the trees, and conſequently are eaſily taken; but in the evening they 
flutter about in the ſame manner as our bats, and many of them are 
almoſt as large. There are others of a ſmaller kind, much ſought 
aſter, but they are by no means comparable to the former. | 
In Barbary the flying inſects are very numerous: among theſe is a 
curious ſpecies of the butterfly, -which is near four inches from the 
tip of one wing to that of the other, and beautifully ſtreaked with 
murrey, or dark red, and yellow, except the edges of the lower 
wings, which being indented, and ending in a narrow ſtrip or lappet 
an inch in length, are elegantly bordered with yellow, and near the 
tail is a ſpot of carnation. | 2 5 MES. 
The BUTTERFLIES of Mexico are much more numerous, and of 
greater variety, than in Europe. Hernandez has made drawings of 
ſome, but the fineſt pencil is unable to imitate the exquiſite colouring 
and deſign which the Author of Nature has diſplayed in the embel- 
- liſhment of their wings. | ASL i OR 
Too give the natural hiftory of the BEE-is not the intention here, 
but merely to deſcribe ſome remarkable kinds of that inſect in various 
countries. | | | TS ae her 
In the iſland of Cylon there are two kinds of BEEs, one like thoſe. 
common in England, and theſe live in holes in the ground, and in 
hollow trees; there is alſo a larger ſort, of a brighter colour; this 
makes much thinner honey: they fix their combs upon the boughs 
of trees, at a great height, and as they may be eaſily ſeen, whole vil- 
lages, at the proper time of the year, go into the woods to gather 
the honey, and come home laden with it. They ſometimes hold 
torches under tlie bees, till they drop down from the trees, and then 
boil and eat them, thinking them very good food, e 
At Aleppo the BE ES make excellent honey. 2 * 
The BEEs of Madagaſcar are very numerous, and great quantities 
of honey are found in the woods. The natives alſo _ bee-hives; 
for they not only eat the honey, but make a palatable liquor of it, 
called taact, which has a conſiderable ſpirit, and of which they fre- 
| | D d 2 | quently 
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quently drink till they are intoxicated ; this is the common liquor 
_ drank at their entertainments. | PT 
In Egypt great quantities of honey and bees wax are procured, 

In Ait, according to Mr. Bruce, honey is the principal food 
of all ranks of people, and conſequently a number of bees are produced 
every where. Part of theſe are kept in large cages, in baſkets hung 
upon the trees; ſome attach themſelves to the branches, others build 
neſts in the ſoft wood, The large and fragrant flower of the bohabal 
furniſhes theſe inſets with a honey which it ſtrongly perfumes, The 
honey generally.borrows its colour from the flowers and herbs whence 
it is gathered: at Dixan,” ſays he, we were ſurpriſed to ſee the 
honey red like blood, There are bees who build in the earth, 
whole honey is nearly black, as has been obſerved by the Jeſuit 
Jerome Lobo. I willingly place this truth to his credit, the only 
one I think I can find in his natural hiſtory : a ſmall atonement for 
the multitude of falſhoods this. vain and idle romancer has told on 
every occaſion.” Bruce's Travels, Vol. V. page 151. In theſe ex- 


tracts, the character of poor Lobo has been reſcued from the calum- 


nies of his arrogant calumniator in ſome important inſtances, nor 
does he appear to have merited, in any reſpect, the treatment he 
received from the modern Abyſſinian traveller. | 
Among the Canary {//ands, that of Hiero, or Ferro, abounds with 
many kinds of trees or ſhrubs, and produces better flowers than any 
other iſland in that cluſter; BEES thrive and multiply there in a very 
extraordinary manner, and make excellent honey” x. 
On the iſland of Palma (another of the Canaries) the BEEs pro- 
duce much honey, eſpecially. in ſuch hives as are at a great diſtance 
from vines, and the mocanes, a fruit that reſembles an elder-berry, 
both which have a bad effect on the colour of the honey. 
Samogitia is a country much overrun with woods, in which the 
inhabitants find great quantities of honey; for it is ſaid that almoſt 
every tree has a ſwarm of bees; and their wax is whiter and purer 
than either that of Lithuania, or Ruſſi a 
In the We/1 Indies, the BEES of Guadalorffe are entirely different 
from thoſe of Europe, being black, ſmaller, and without tings. 
They never hive but in hollow trees, and their wax, which is. of 
' a dark purple, approaching to black, is too ſoft for candles, and 
cannot be bleached. "Theſe bees, inſtead of making combs, depoſit 
their honey in bladders of wax, about the foim and ag of a pigeon's 
egg: but this honey is ſaid never to harden, nor become of any other 
conſiſtence than that of olive oil. Ae A 1 
In the Braſils there are ſaid to be twelve different ſorts of BEEsõ, 
ſome of which have vaſt neſts in hollow trees in the woods, and 
others in holes of the rocks, and yield great quantities of honey and 
Axis are no leſs curious than various in their properties and kinds. 
Among the inſets of Japan are ſmall miſchievous. creatures called 
' WHITE ANTS, Theſe live together in community, like the Eu- 
| W ropean 
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ropean ants, and nearly reſemble them in ſhape and ſize. The 
Japaneſe call them piercers, an epithet which they well deſerve, for 


they pierce whatever they meet with, ſtones and ores excepted ; and 


when once they get into a warehouſe, they are able, in a ſhort 
time, to deſtroy all the goods. Nothing has been yet diſcovered 


that will keep them off but ſalt laid under the goods, and ſpread © 


» . 
- 


about them. | +2 
On Captain Cook's firſt voyage, when he obtained a deliverance 


from ſhipwreck by entering a river of New Holland, which he after- 
ward named Endeavour river, many neſts of white ants were ſeen, 


which reſembled thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, and are the moſt pernicious 


inſets in the world. Of ants there are indeed ſeveral forts, each of which 
exert their induſtry with amazing ſkill, and in a great variety of 


ways. Some are quite black, and conſtruct their habitations on the 
inſide of the branches of a tree, by taking out the pith, almoſt to the 


extremity of the ſlendereſt twig, and yet theſe branches flouriſh as if 
they had no ſuch inſects; if a perſon breaks a branch, he is inftantly 
covered with millions of theſe animals, which inject their ſtings with 


inceſſant violence. | 


Another ſpecies are as green as a leaf, and live upon a different 


tree, where they form their, neſts, of various ſizes, between that 


of a man's head and his fiſt, by bending down ſeveral leaves, each 


of which is as broad as a man's hand, and gluing the points of them 


together with an animal juice which nature has enabled them to 


elaborate, © 


M. de Bougainville, who touched at New Britain ſoon after 


Captain Carteret, who ſo named it, ſaw theſe enormous ANTs, 


which ſwarmed in ſuch numbers about the thatch-palm and cab- 
bage-trees, as obliged his people to quit ſeveral after they had 


felled them. 


The iſland of Sumatra ſwarms with inſects: anTs overrun the | 


country, and their varieties are no leſs extraordinary than their num- 


bers: of the ant ſpecies here, are the, white and red ant, the common 


and the minute red ant, the large black, the common black, and the 


minute black ant. | 
On the iſland of Ceylon anTs ſwarm in an amazing degree, and 
their ſting is intolerably ſharp and painful ; they devour in an aſto- 


niſhing manner, and people can ſcarce ſet down a diſh of meat, but 


it will be filled with them, At a diſtance from the houſes theſe ants 
raiſe hillocks, five or ſix feet high, of a pure and fine clay, fo firm 


and hard that it requires a pick-axe to break them, and under theſe . 


they conſtruct their neſts, in the manner of a honey-comb, Theſe 
inſects increaſe prodigiouſly, and great numbers of them alſo die at 


a time; for when they have arrived at their full growth, and have 


obtained wings, they iſſue out of an evening, after ſun-ſet, in ſuch 


vaſt numbers, that they darken the ſky; and having flown out 


of ſight, in a ſhort time fall down dead. The poultry. live 


almoſt entirely upon theſe ants, which, as it ſerves greatly to. 
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leſſen their number, abates a nuiſance which would otherwiſe be 
inſupportable. 2 — 
On the weſtern coaſts of Africa, none of the inſects there appear 
ſo extraordinary as the Ad rs, which are known by various names: 
they belong to the termes of Linnæus, and other 1yitematical natu- 
raliſts. They are repreſented as the greateſt plague of both Indies, 
and indeed every where between the tropics, from the vaſt damage 
they cauſe in conſequence of their eating and perforating wooden 
buildings, utenſils, and furniture, as well as all kinds of merchandiſe, 
which are totally deſtroyed by them if not timely prevented; for 
nothing leſs than metal or ſtone can eſcape their deſtructive fangs. 
Mr. Smeathman, whoſe curious account of theſe inſects is inſerted in 
the firſt part of the 7 iſt volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, for the 
year 1781, makes the following judicious remarxs. When theſe 
inſects, ſays he, attack ſuch things as we would not wiſh to have 
injured, we muſt conſider them as moſt pernicious; but when they 
are employed in deſtroying decayed trees, and ſubſtances which only 
incumber the ſurface of the earth, they may be juſtly held as very 
uſeful: in this reſpect they reſemble very much the common flies, 
which are regarded in general as noxious, and at beſt as uſeleſs 
beings; but probably there are not in all nature animals of ſuch im- 
portance; and we might feel the want of one or two ſpecies of large 
quadrupeds much leſs, than of one or two ſpecies of theſe deſpiſed 
inſets, as they contribute more to the quick diſſolution of putreſcent 
matter than any other. They are particularly uſeful in hot climates, 
for there, even in the open fields, a dead animal, or any ſmall putrid 
ſubſtance, cannot be laid upon the ground two minutes before it will 
be covered with flies and their maggots, which inſtantly entering, 
quickly devour one part, and perforating the reſt in various directions, 
expoſe the whole to be much ſooner diſſipated by the elements. 
Thus it is with the termites; the rapid vegetation in hot climates, of 
which no idea can be formed by any thing to be ſeen in this, is 
_ equalled by as great a degree of deſtruction, from natural as well as 
accidental cauſes. It ſeems apparent, that when any thing is paſſed 
its laſt degree of perfection, the Creator has decreed that it ſhall be 
totally deſtroyed as ſoon as poſſible, that the face of nature may be 
ſpeedily adorned with freſh productions: ſo when trees, and even 
woods, are in part deſtroyed by tornadoes or fire, it is wonderful to 
_ abſerve, how many agents are employed in haſtening the total diſſo- 
lution of the reſt; thus theſe inſets will deſtroy and carry away, in 
a few weeks, the bodies of large trees, without leaving a particle be- 


| hind, thus clearing the place for other vegetables, which ſoon fill up 


every vacancy.” 5 ET 
Theſe inſects have generally obtained the name of ants, from the 
| ſimilarity in their manner of living, which is in large communities, 
erecting very extraordinary neſts, whence their excurſions are made 
through ſubterraneous paſſages or covered galleries; but notwith- 
ſtanding they reſemble ants in thele reſpects, as well as in being 
„ . S omnivorous, 


— 
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omnivorous, though, like them, at a certain period, they are furniſhed 
with four wings, and emigrate or colonize when in that ſtate, yet 
they are by no means the ſame kind of inſet, nor does their form 
correſpond with that of ants in any one ſtate of their exiſtence, which, 
like moſt other inſects, is changed ſeveral times. They reſemble the 
ants alſo in their provident labour, but ſurpaſs them, as well as the 
bees, waſps, and even the beavers, in the art of building, as well as 
in the art of government, as much as the Europeans excel the leaſt 
cultivated ſavages. Of every ſpecies of the termites, there are three 
orders; firſt, the working inſects, which Mr. Smeathman calls la- 
boucers; next the fighting ones, or ſoldiers, which do no kind of 
labour; and laſt of all the winged ones, or perfect inſets, which are 
mais and female, and capable of propagation. Dr. Solander has 
dittinguiſhed theſe inſects by five diſtinct ſpecies, which he terms 
termes bellicoſus, termes mordax, termes atrox, termes deſtructor, and 
termes arborum, to which Mr. Smeathman adds another, which he 
calls termites viarum, or marching buggabugs, The labourers, who 
are always the moſt numerous, are, according to the ſame author, 
about one fourth of an inch long, and twenty-five of them weigh 
about a grain; the ſoldiers are much larger, being half an inch long, 
and equal in bulk to fifteen of the labourers. The form of the head 
and mouth varies very eſſentially in theſe two orders; in the firſt the 
mouth is -formed for ng 49 holding bodies, in the other the 
jaws are ſhaped like two very ſharp awls a little jagged, and are ad- 
mirably calculated for piercing and wounding, being as bard as a 
crab's claw, and placed in a ftrong horny head, which is of a nut- 
brown colour, and larger than all the reſt of the body, which ſeems 
to labour under great difficulty in carrying it. The third order, or 
the inſe& in its perfect ſtate, varies its form ſtill more: the head, 
thorax, and abdomen, differ almoſt entirely from the ſame parts in 
the labourers and ſoldiers; and the animal is now furniſhed with 
four large browniſh tranſparent wings, to convey it away in ſearch 
of a new ſettlement. In ſhort, it differs ſo much from the appearance 
of the inſect in the other two ſtates, that it has never been ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame animal but by thoſe who have ſeen it in the ſame 
neſts, Theſe are only to be found juſt before the rainy ſeaſon, when 
they are preparing for colonization, In this winged ſtate their ſize 
is as much altered as their form: their bodies meaſure between fix 
and ſeven tenths of an inch in length, and their wings about two 
inches and an half from tip- to tip, and they are equal in bulk to 
about thirty labourers, or two ſoldiers. They are now alſo furniſhed 
with two large eyes, which are placed on each fide of the head, and 
are very conſpicuous. Probably in the other ſtates their eyes, if they 
have any, may be ſmall, like thoſe of moles ; for as, like thoſe ani- 
mals, they live under-ground, they ſeem to have no occaſion for ſuch 
organs, The winged animal comes abroad during or ſoon after the 
firſt tornado, which at the latter end of the dry ſeaſon proclaims the 
approach of the enſuing rains. * quantities of theſe inſects which 
| 4 Woe be 
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are to be found the next morning all over the ſurface of the earth, 
and more eſpecially on the waters, is aſtoniſhing ; for their wings 
are only calculated to carry them a few hours, and after the riſing 
of the ſun not one in a thouſand is to be found with four wings, 
unleſs the morning continues rainy, when, here and there, a ſolitar 

inſect is ſeen, winging its way from one place to another, as if ſoli- 
citous only to avoid its numerous enemies, particularly various ſpecies 
of ants, which are hunting on every ſprig, on every leaf, and in every 
place, for this devoted race, of which probably not a pair in many 
millions obtain a place of ſafety, fulfil the firſt Jaw of nature, and lay 
the foundation of a new community. The natives of Africa allo 
procure great quantities of theſe winged termites, by ſkimming them 
off the ſurface of the waters; theſe they parch in iron pots over the 
fire, and ſerve them up to table, without any kind of ſauce, as deli- 


cious food. Mr. Smeathman, who frequently ate of them, thinks. 


them both delicate and nouriſhing food. On the following morning, 
ſuch of theſe inſets as have eſcaped the deſtruction of the day, are 
to be ſeen running upon the ground, the males in ſearch” of the fe. 
males. Some have one or two wings {till hanging to their bodies, 
which are then not only. uſeleſs, but ſeem to incumber the creature; 
the greater part, however, have by this time diſengaged themſelves 
from their wings. They are now become, from one of the moſt 
active, induſtrious, fierce, implacable, and rapacious little animals 


in the world, the moſt inoffenſive, helpleſs, and cowardly, never 


making the leaſt reſiſtance to the ſmalleſt ant: and theſe are ſeen on 
every Fe in prodigious numbers, of various ſpecies and ſizes, dragging 
theſe annual victims to the laws of nature into their difterent neſts, 
whilſt the labouring fermites are aſſiduous to provide the propagators 
of their race with a ſecure aſylum. The fecundity of this inſect is 
truly aſtoniſhing. The female, whom Mr. Smeathman calls “ the 
queen,” when teeming with eggs, has the abdomen extended to ſuch 
an enormous ſize, as to be fifteen hundred or two thouſand times the 
bulk of the reſt of her body, and twenty or thirty thouſand times the 
bulk of a labouring termite: this Mr. Smeathman aſſerts, after having 
carefully weighed and computed the different ſtates; and ſome have 
been fix inches in length, being then of an irregular oblong ſhape, 
conſiſting of a very ſingular matrix full of eggs, the periſtaltic motion 
of which reſembles the undulation of waves, and is never at reſt, but 
always protruding eggs, to the amount, as our author has aſcertained, 
of eighty thouſand or upward in one day of twenty-four hours. 
Theſe eggs are conveyed away by attendant termites, and lodged 
in apartments conſtructed for their reception, ſome of which may 
be four or five feet diſtant, in a ſtraight line, and conſequently 
much farther by their winding galleries, from the place of par- 
turition. 7 | 
The ſize and figure of the buildings which are conſtrued by 

. theſe infects have attracted the notice of many travellers, and yet the 
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Mr. Smeathman informed- himſelf of the ſurpriſing order of theſe 
inſets, and of their ſubterraneous cities; from whoſe account they 
appear to be one of the greateſt wonders which the creation ex- 
hibitss The colour of theſe neſts is black, from which, together 
with their irregular ſurface and orbicular ſhape, they have been called 
te negro heads,” and by the French “ tetes des negre. See Hunter's 
Evelyn's Sylva, page 17. They are compoſed of ſmall particles of 
wood, and the various gums and juices of trees, combined perhaps 
with thoſe of the animals, all which are worked by thoſe little in- 
duſtrious creatures into a paſte; this they mould into innumerable 
little cells, of very different and irregular forms, which afford nothing 
curious but the immenſe number of inhabitants with which they are 
crowded. The neſts of the termites arborum are generally of a ſphe- 
rical or oval form, built in trees, and may frequently be ſeen ſur- 
rounding the branch of a tree, at the height of ſeventy or eighty feet, 
and ſometimes, though rarely, as big as a very great ſugar caſk. 
Theſe neſts are very compact, and ſo ſtrongly attached to the boughs 
on which they are fixed, that they can only be ſeparated by cutting 
them in pieces, or to get them entire the branch muſt be ſawed oft 
They will ſuſtain the force of a tornado as long as the tree to which 
they are fixed. | CEL 2 
n Mexico the moſt common AnTs are of three ſpecies: the ſmall 
black ant, like thoſe of Europe; the large red ant, called by the 
Spaniards brava, or fierce, theſe give very painful wounds with their 
ſtings; the third kind is the large brown ant, called by the Spaniards 
 harriera, or carrier, from this creature being continually employed in 
carrying grain, on which account this is the moſt hurtful ſpecies to 
the country. Their is another very ſingular ſpecies of ant, foundsin 
Michuacan, which is larger than the common ant, with a greyiſh- 
coloured body, and black head. Upon its hinder parts it carries a 
little bag, which contains a very ſweet liquor, M. de Barrere, in 
his Natural Hiffory of Equinetiial France, takes notice of ſuch ants 
being found in Cayenne, but thoſe are winged ants, and they of Mexica 
are without wings. | 
The iſland of Martinico, in the year 1763, began to be infeſted 
with vaſt ſwarms of Ad rs, a ſpecies of inſe& formerly unknown in 
the Weſt Indies. In many parts of the iſland all the uſefui vegetables 
were deſtroyed by them ; they even infeſted the largeſt trees in ſuch 
a manner that birds of the coarſeſt kind would not light upon them. 
The inhabitants, particularly the children, were almoſt devoured by 
theſe vermin. This. plague of ants ſubſided, as it had ariſen, without 
any apparent cauſe being aſſignable; but the lands which, had been 
overrun by theſe invaders could not be brought to yield the ſugar- 
cane, | | | 
In Braſil, anTs are almoſt as troubleſome as in Africa, marching 
in great bodies and devouring every thing in their way. 

To give a ſyſtematic deſcription of the various kinds of BEETLE 
which belong peculiarly to particular parts of the globe would exceed 
the limits preſcribed to this work: thoſe of Japan alone muſt 2 

| 18 
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There are ſeveral very extraordinary kinds of Beetles, among which 
is a brown one, called ſebi, that muſt appear very curious to the at- 
tentive eye of the naturalift. They are of three kinds, and the largeſt 
reſembles in ſhape the flies which in Europe fly about in the evening; 
but theſe have no wings. They lie in the ground all the winter, 
and creeping out in ſpring, in the night-time, faſten themſelves to 
trees, or whatever in their march they can lay hold of. A little 
while after they burſt, and their back ſplitting lengthwiſe, makes 
way for the deliverance of a fly, like a beetle, that was incloſed within 
it, and which inſtantly appears much bigger than the priſon in which 
it was confined ; when burſting forth, it ſpreads its four wings, and 
flies away, ſinging with a loud voice, which may be heard at a ve 
cConſiderable diſtance, The woods and mountains are filled with the 
noiſe; but they gradually diſappear in the dog-days, when they are 
ſaid again to creep into the ground, in order to undergo a new me- 
tamorphoſis, and that they may reappear in the ſame ſtate the fol- 
Jowing year. Another ſmaller kind is ſeen late in the year, about 
the time when the other diſappears. They fing from noon to ſun- 
ſet; but their ſounds are not near fo loud as thoſe of the others, and 
they continue abroad till Jate in autumn, The third ſort differs from 
the ſecond only in ſinging from morning till night. The females of 
all the three kinds are mute. 
 Locusrs. In Tartary, particularly in the kingdom of 4/tracan, 
from the latter end of July to the beginning of October, the country 
about the city is frequently infeſted with LocusTs, which fly in ſuch 
amazing numbers as to darken the air, and appear at a diſtance like 
a heavy cloud. When the cold weather comes on, they are ſeen in 
their flight from the north toward the ſouth, and wherever they fall 
eat up every thing that is green. In this ſeaſon, therefore, their 
gardeners look out for them, and on their firſt appearance endeavour 
to keep them off by making as much noiſe and as great a ſmoke as 
poſſible; but, in ſpite of all their pains, after flying as long as they 
are able, they ſometimes fall in their gardens, in the ſtreets, and even 
into the fites kindled to diſperſe them. Captain Woodroofe obſerves, 
that once in failing up the Volga to Aſtracan, he ſaw a prodigious 
cloud of them coming from the north-weſt, which is acroſs the river. 
The wind at that time blew very freſh, and nearly from the ſame 
point, when the locuſts falling, the water was covered with ſuch 
prodigious ſwarms of them, that in ſome places they greatly obſtructed 
the motion of the boat for ten or twelve fathoms together. He alſo 
ſays, that they live for ſome time under water; for, mounting on 
each other's backs, they form cluſters near three feet in diameter, 
which roll along by the force of the wind and rapidity of the cur- 
rent. In this manner they were driven aſhore, where their wings 
being dried, they got upon the paſture; and, very few being drowned, 
they lay ſo thick upon the plain, for near three days, to the extent of 
as many miles, that it was impoſſible to walk without treading on 
them, On their beginning to fly, they diſappeared in leſs than half 
an hour, leaving not a ſingle blade of graſs on the plain. ”% 
F ; | Tho 


The bodies of theſe inſects are very large, compared with the 
ſmallneſs of their wings. Their ſize is generally from two inches 
to two inches and a half long; they are about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and their ſhape is nearly the ſame as that of the 

larger fort of green graſshoppers. | re, | 

r. Haſſelquiſt, a learned Swede, who travelled into Egypt and 
Syria, aſſerts poſitively, that at this day locuſts are eaten by the 
Arabs; they boil them in water. till they are thoroughly ſoftened, 
then ſtew them with butter, and make them into a ſort of fricaſſee, 
which is not ill taſted, Another method of treating them is, by 
grinding them to flour in their hand-mills, or beating them to pow- 
der in ſtone mortars ; then mixing them with water, ſo as to form a 
dough, which they make into thin cakes; theſe they bake on an 
heated gridiron, and afterward eat them as a ſubſtitute for bread. 
Indeed locuſts were permitted to be eaten by the Jews, in their code 
of laws. See Leviticus xi. 22. And this was unqueſtionably the 
axgid es, or locuſts, which John the Baptiſt ate in the wilderneſs; 
though ſome learned men have ſuppoſed it to have been a vegetable 
ſudggg . TS . [5 
In Tonquin there are a kind of locuſt about as large as a man's 
finger; theſe breed on the banks of rivers and ditches, and are 
_ eſteemed good food by the natives. | MF. 

The central parts of Perſia are ſometimes viſited by ſwarms of 

locuſts, which fly in ſuch numbers, that they reſemble a cloud, and 
obſcure the ſun. Wherever theſe light, they deſtroy the fruits of 
the earth; but happily certain birds, which prey upon the locuſts, 
generally viſit the country about the ſame time, and reſcue it from 
the deſolation which would otherwiſe be ſpread. | 

At Aleppo, LocusTs ſometimes appear in ſuch incredible numbers 

as to deſtroy all the verdure wherever they paſs : but this ſeldom 

happens. | | OS. | | 
In Abyſſinia there are ſuch immenſe ſwarms of /ocu/is that they 

ſometimes devour the produce of large diſtricts. 

In the Canary lands the only diſagreeable weather is when the 
ſouth-eaſt wind blows from the deſert of Zahara; but this ſeldom 
happens: theſe winds being very hot, dry, and ſtifling, are of great 
prejudice to the fruits of the earth, by their pernicious quality, and 
y their bringing clouds of locuſts, that wherever they alight devour 
every green thing. | V . 

In Caffraria, northward of the Cape of Good Hape, near the 
Orange river, a ſpecies of locuſt come down at different ſeaſons of the 
year, and light on the plains in ſuch numbers as to deſtroy moſt of 
the plants. The Boſhmen eſteem theſe inſects excellent food. 
They are dried, and kept for uſe when other proviſion fails. Pater- 

ſon's Travels, page 63. = : 1 
In ſome of the interior parts of North America the locuft is a ſep- 
tennial inſect, being only ſeen, in any large numbers, every ſeven 
years, when they ſettle, in the interior parts particularly, in large 
A ' - ſwarms, 
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ſwarms, and do great miſchief: the years in which they infeſt the 
country are ſtyled . locuſt years.” Carver's Travels, page 494. 
In Mexico the locufts ſometimes appear in ſuch clouds as to hide the 
fun, and darken the brighteſt day. They are much like the graſshopper, 
but larger, and have wings. While Mr. Gage (the maternal great- 
grandfather to the writer and compiler of this work) was in Mexico, 
a cloud of theſe inſects viſited that part of the country where he re- 
 fided, lighting upon the trees and ſtanding corn, and in one night 
devoured both the fruit and leaves of the trees, and conſumed the 
corn in every field where they fell. The highways were covered 
with them, and neither the plantations of ſugar or indigo eſcaped, 
Upon the approach of this winged army, all people were commanded 
out into the fields, with trumpets, braſs-pans,' kettles, and every 
thing that would make a noife, to frighten them away. The Abbe 
Clavigero was alſo witneſs to a like viſitation upon the coaſts of 
Kicayan; but he ſays no part of this continent has experienced 
this dreadful calamity ſo frequently as California, Hiſtory of Mexico, 
Vel. I. page 70. e ws | | 
On the iſland of Jamaica, among the inſect tribe is the cio, or 
CHEGOE, which eats into the nervous and membranous parts of the 
fleſh of the negroes, and the white people are ſometimes plagued with 
them. They get into the toes, and eat the fleſh to the very bone. 
Theſe inſects enter any part of the body, but chiefly the legs and 
feet, where they breed in great numbers, and ſhut themſelves up in 
a bag. As ſoofi as a perſon feels them, which is not perhaps till a 
week after they have entered the body, they pick them out with a 
| Needle, or the point of a pen-knife, taking care to deſtroy the bag 
entirely, that none of the ce which are like nits, may be left be- 
hind. Muſkettoes are a terrible nuiſance here. | | 
The iſland of Guadaloupe is infeſted with an inſet called a Raver, 
ſhaped like a May-bug, of an offenſive ſmell, and preying upon 
paper, books, or furniture; and whatever they do not gnaw, is dif- 
coloured by their ordure. "Theſe offenſive inſets, which are very 
numerous, and appear chiefly by night, would-be intolerable, were it 
not for a large ſpider which entangles them in its web, and takes 
all opportunities of ſurpriſing them; on which account the inha- 
utes are very careful not to offer the leaſt injury to theſe 
iders. ä 1 
1 In South America, in the vallies of Neyba, and other vales within 
the juriſdiction of Popayan, is an inſect extremely remarkable for the 
venom it contains. Its common name is cov A, or CoyYBA, It is 
ſhaped like a ſpider, and is much leſs than a bug. Its colour is of a 
fiery red, and, like the ſpider, is generally found in the corners of 
walls, and among the herbage. Its venom is ſo extremely malignant, 
that on ſqueezing the inſect, if any of its moiſture happens to fall on 
the ſkin, either of man or beaſt, it immediately penetrates into the 
fleſh, and cauſes large tumours, that are ſoon ſucceeded by death. 
The only remedy hitherto known is, on the firſt appearance of a 
4 | | ſwelling, 
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ſwelling, to ſinge the ſufferer all over the body with a flame of ſtraw, 
or of the long graſs which grows in thoſe plains. In order to this, 
the Indians of that country lay hold of the patient, ſome by the feet, 
and others by the hands, and with great dexterity perform the ope- 
ration, However, though this inſeC is fo very noxious, yet ſqueez- 
ing it between the palms of the hands is attended with no conſe- 
quence, the callouſneſs of thoſe parts preventing the venom reachi 
the blood: accordingly the Indian muleteers ſqueeze them between 
the palms of their hands, to gratify the curioſity of the paſſengers z 
but ſhould a perſon of a delicate hand make that trial, the ef- 
fect would doubtleſs. be the ſame there as on any other part of 
the body.... 577 | 2 318 | | 

The people who travel along thoſe vallies, where they are ſo much 
in danger from the ceyas, are warned by the Indians who attend them, 
that if they feel any thing flicking or crawling on their neck or face, 
to be careful not to ſcratch the part, nor even ſo much as lift up 
their hand to it, the coya being of ſo delicate a texture, that it burſts 
upon the lighteſt touch: and as there is no danger while they do 
not eject the humour which they contain, the perſon acquaints ſome 
of the company with what he feels, and points to the place, where if 
it be a coya, the other blows it away. The beaſts who are incapable 
of ſuch warning, are by inſtin& taught a precaution againſt the 
danger; for before they offer to touch the herbage with their lips, 
they blow on it with all their force, in order to diſperſe theſe perni- 
cious vermin; and when their ſmell acquaints them that they are 
near a neſt of coyas, they immediately ſpring backward, and remove 
elſewhere. Thus they ſecure themſelves from the venom of theſe 
_ inſets, though ſometimes a mule, after all his blowing, has been 
known to take in ſome with his paſture, the conſequence of 
which is, that, after ſwelling to a frightful degree, the animal ex- 
pires on the ſpot. 2 5 - 

In the. iſland of Japan, the fineſt of all the flying tribe of inſects is 
a ſcarce night-fly, which, on account of its incomparable beauty, is - 
kept by the ladies among their curioſities. It is about the length of 
a finger, ſlender, xound- bodied, and with four wings, two of which 
are tranſparent, and hid under a pair of others, which ſhine with the 
fineft poliſh, and are moſt curiouſly adorned with lines and ſpots of 
blue and gold.  ' N 1 — 4 | | 
In North America the FIRE-FLY lives in the open air, and is ſo 
called from its appearing at night like a ſhining ſpark of fire. Their 
light is under their wings. Dr. Brickell fays, that he has frequently 
taken themz and breaking off their wings, placed them on a book in 
a dark room, and whatever way they went, he could plainly ſee the 
letters. They appear in May, and remain moſt part of the ſummer, 
when they are ſometimes ſo numerous, that the woods ſeem covered 
with ſparks of fire. They are never ſeen in the day, but fly all 
night: in ſome parts they are called the lightning bug. iba 
n the Bra/ils is alſo the fire-fly, which ſeems to differ but _ 

| | | rom 
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from the glow-worm, except in having wings: when a number of 
theſe fix on the boughs of trees, they in the night appear at a ſmall 
diſtance like ſo many ſtars. | i td gel 
On Captain Cook's third voyage, when the ſhips were in latitude 
44 40“ north, longitude 1329 weſt, during a calm, on the morning 
of the 2d of March, ſome parts of the ſea ſeemed covered with a fort 
of ſlime, and ſome ſmall ſea- animals were ſwimming about it, the 
moſt conſpicuous of which were of the gelatinous or meduſa kind, 
almoſt globular ; and another fort ſmaller, that had a white or ſhin- 
ing appearance, and were very numerous. Some of thefe laſt were 
taken up, and put inte a glaſs cup, with. ſome ſalt water, in which 
they appeared like ſmall ſcales or bits of ſilver, when at reft, in a 
prone ſituation, When they began to ſwim about, which they did 


with equal eaſe upon their back, ſides, or belly, they emitted the 


brighteſt colours of the moſt precious gems, according to their poſi- 
tion with reſpect to the light. Sometimes they appeared quite 
pellucid; at other times aſſuming various tints of blue, from a pale 
fepphirine to a deep violet colour, which were frequently mixed with 
a ruby or opaline redneſs, and glowed with a ftrength ſufficient to 


illuminate the veſſel and water. Theſe colours appeared moſt vivid 


when the glaſs was held to a ſtrong light, and moſtly vaniſhed on 
the ſubſiding of the animals to the bottom, when they acquired a 
browniſh caſt ; but with candle-light the colour was chiefly a beau- 
tiful pale green, tinged with a burniſhed gloſs; and in the dark it had 


a faint appearance of glowing fire. They proved to be a ſpecies of 


the oniſcus, and, from their properties, were, by Mr. Anderſon, called 
eniſcus fulgens, being probably an animal which has a ſhare in pro- 
ducing ſome ſorts of that lucid appearance often obſerved near ſhips 
at ſea, in the night, 2 Of - Tt 1 
When M. de Bougainville touched at the iſland which Captain 
Cartaret bad n viſited and called New Britain, a very extra- 
ordinary inſect was caught, of the mantis genus: it was about three 


inches long, and almoſt every part of its body was of ſuch a texture 


as to appear like a leaf, even when cloſely viewed ; each of its wings 
formed one half of a leaf, and when the two were cloſed together, 


they appeared like an entire leaf. The under ſide of its body re- 


ſembled a leaf of a more dead colour than the upper one; it had 


two antennæ, and ſix legs, of which the upper joints were likewiſe 
ſimilar to parts of leaves. M. de Bougainville preſented it to the 


King's cabinet, preſerved in ſpirits. 6 tot 8 
On the iſland of Nevis is a pretty little flying inſect, with four 


legs, and of various beautiful colours, called a FLY-CATCHER, 


from its entering rooms, and preſently clearing them of all flies, 
and other vermin. It alſo lies down on planks, waiting for the 


flies, and puts its head into different poſtures on its ſeeing them 
ſhift their places. It frequently ſtands with its mouth half open, 
and when it ſees an advantage, leaps directly on its prey, which 


it ſeldom miſſes; and is fo tame, that it will come on the table 
| 2 8 | when 
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when people are eating, and catch the flies that ſettle on their 


hands or clothes. | | 

An infe& which is deſcribed as peculiar to the Hottentot coun- 
tries, thoſe people are faid to adore as a benevolent deity. It is of 
the ſize of a child's little finger: on its head are two horns; it has 
two wings; the back is green, and the belly ſpeckled with red and 
white. Whenever this inſect appears in fight, they pay it the higheſt 
tokens of veneration; and if it honours the village with a viſit, the 
inhabitants aſſemble round it with tranſports of devotion, ſinging and 
dancing troop after troop, in the higheſt raptures, throwing to it the 
owder of buchu, with which they cover the circular area of the 
village, and the tops of the cottages. They alſo kill two fat ſheep, 
as a thank-offering for this high honour, and imagine that all their 
paſt offences are buried in oblivion. If this inſect ever alights upon 
an Hottentot, he is from thenceforward confidered as a man without 
guilt, and ever after revered as a ſaint, The fatteſt ox is inſtantly 
killed for a thank-offering, and eaten in honour of the deity and the 
ſaint; the latter feaſts alone on the tripe, which is boiled, while the 
men devour the meat dreſſed in the ſame manner, and the women 
are only regaled with the broth, He is obliged to be very careful of 
the fat, and while any of it -remains, muſt anoint his body and ap- 
parel with that alone. The caul of the beaſt, well powdered with 
buchu, and twiſted like a rope, is put round his neck, and he is obliged 
to wear it day and night till it rots off, or till the inſeR at another 
viſit lights upon another inhabitant of the village. The caſe is 
the ſame if an inſect ſettles upon a woman; ſhe inſtantly com- 
mences a ſaint, and the ſame ceremonies are performed; only here 
the women feaſt upon the meat, while the men are regaled with 

the broth. | - 26 
The Hottentots will expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers to 
preſerve this little animal from being injured. Kolben mentions a 
German who had a country-ſeat about fix miles from the fort, and 
having given ſome Hottentots leave to turn their cattle for a while 
into his lands, they removed thither with their village. A fon of 
this German was amuſing himſelf there, when the deified inſect ap- 
peared: the Hottentots ran in a tumultuous manner to- adore it, 
while the young gentleman reſolved if poſſible to catch it, in order to 
| ſee what would be the conſequence of ſuch a conduct. He caught 
it in the midſt of them; but how great was the general cry and 

agony when they ſaw it in his hand! With looks of diſtraction they 
ſtared at him, and at each other. See, fee ]!“ cried they, ©* what 
is he going to do? Will he kill it, will he kill it?” In the mean while 
every limb ſhook with terror. He aſked why they were in ſuch 
agonies for that paltry inſet? * Ah, Sir,” they returned with the 
utmoſt concern, © it is a divinity! It is come from heaven; it is 
come on a good deſign, Ah! do not hurt it, do not offend it; we 
ſhall be the moſt miſerable wretches upon earth if you do. This 
ground will lie under a curſe, and the crime will never be. W 
85 | He 
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He ſeemed unmoved by their petitions, and appeared reſolved to 
maim or deſtroy it; on which they ſtared and ran about like people 


. frantic, exclaiming, how dared he to think of perpetrating a crime 


that would bring upon his head all the curſes and thunders of heaven ? 
But this not prevailing, they all fell proſtrate to the earth, and with 
ſtreaming eyes, and the loudeſt cries, beſought him to ſpare the crea- 
ture, and reſtore it to liberty. The young man now yielded, and 
let the inſect fly; on which they capered and ſhouted in a tranſport 
of joy, and running after it, paid to it the cuſtomary honours, 

In clofing the geographical ſurvey of inſecis, the COCHINEAL FLY 
mall be deſcribed. | | DE. 

The COCHINEAL, ſo well known and ſo highly eſteemed all over 
the world for the beauty of the colour which it produces, is an inſect 
chiefly found in Mexico. Particular attention was always paid to 
the rearing it in the time of the Mexican kings; but the country 
where it thrives beſt is that of Mizteca, where it is the principal 
' branch of commerce. The cochineal, at its utmoſt growth, in ſize 
and figure reſembles a bug. The. female is il|-proportioned and 
 Duggiſh. The eyes, mouth, antennæ, and feet, are ſo concealed 
among the wrinkles of its ſkin, that they cannot be diſcovered without 
the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, whence an opinion has prevailed 
that the cochineal is a kind of ſeed, and not an inſect ; but that great 
naturaliſt Hernandez has fully deſcribed, it. The males are much 
Jeſs numerous than the females, one of the former ſerving three hun- 
dred of the Jatter for every purpoſe of propagating the ſpecies. The 
male is ſmaller and thinner than the female, but more lively and 
active. Upon the head of this inſet are two articulated antennæ, 
in each articulation of which are four ſmall briſtles regularly diſpoſed, 
It has fix feet, each conliſting of three parts. From the hinder part 
of the body two hairs grow out, which are twice or thrice as long as 
the body of the inſet. The male has two large wings, with which 
the female is not provided : theſe wings are ſtrengthened by two 
muſcles, one external, extending along the circumference of the wing, 
the other internal, which runs parallel to the former. The internal 
colour of this inſect is a deep red, but darker in the female than in 
the male; the external colour is a pale red. In the wild inſe& the 
internal colour is ſtill darker, and the external whitiſh or aſh-coloured, 
As the mulberry-tree is the proper food for the ſilk- worm, ſo a ſpecies 
of nofal, or Indian fig, nouriſhes the cochineal. This tree grows to 
the height of about eight feet, and bears a fruit which is not eatable. 
The inſect feeds upon the leaves of this tree, ſucking the juice by 
means of a trunk placed in the thorax, between the two fore feet. 
Upon theſe leaves it paſſes nay all the ſtages of its growth, and 
at length produces a numerous offspring. | 

The cochineal inſect is bred on a plant called the nopal, or Indian 
fig-tree, in Latin opuntia maxima. The method of planting it is by 
making rows of holes about half a yard deep, and about two yards 
_ diſtant from each other. In each of theſe holes is placed one 3 two 
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Jeaves of the nopal, in a flat poſition, and then covered with earth, 
This leaf ſoon ſhoots up into a ſingle ſtem, which during its growth 
divides into ſeveral branches, and theſe ſucceſſively produce freſh 
leaves, the Jargeſt being near the ſtem, which is full of knots, as are 
alſo the branches, and from theie the leaves have their origin. The 
plant ſeldom exceeds three yards in height; its bloſſom is ſmall, of a 
bright red, and in the ſhape of a bud, from the centre of which pra- 
ceeds the fruit. When the fig is ripe, the outward ſkin becomes 
white; but the pulp is fo fully impregnated with a deep red, that it 
tinges the urine of thoſe who eat it; yet few fruits are more pleaſant 
or wholeſome. The cochineal was formerly imagined to be a fruit 
or feed of ſome particular plant, but it is cow known to be inſets 
which breed and are nouriſhed on thoſe trees, where they place their 
eggs among the leaves. The juice of the plant, which is their ſole 
nouriſhment, is converted into their ſubſtance, which is thus rendered 
of a beautiful crimſon colour, When the inſects. are at their full 
growth they are gathered, and put into earthen pots, where they are 
killed, and put into bags. The Indians have three methods of kill- 
ing them; one by fire, another by the rays of the ſun, and a third 
by hot water; and to theſe are owing the ſeveral gradations of the 
colour, The method of killing them by fire is to put them on ſno- 
vels into. an oven moderately heated, the fine quality of the cochineal 
depending on its not being over dried at the time of killing the in- 
ſets, However, the beſt method of deſtroying this valuable creature 
ſeems to be by the rays of the ſun. It is remarkable, that this inſect 
docs not, in any viſible manner, injure the plant, but extracts its 
nouriſhment from the moſt ſucculent juice, which it ſucks by means 
of its proboſcis through the fine teguments of the leaves. | 
The juriſdiction of Leja, in South America, has alſo a very great 
advantage from breeding the cochineal inſect, which is reckoned of 
equal goodneſs with that of Oaxaca in New Spain: but the inhabi- 
tants are ſo far from applying themſetves to this buſineſs fo effectually 
as to ſupply the demands of trade, that they breed no more than they 
imagine will be ſufficient for the dyers in that and the neighbouring 
jurudiction of Cuenca. To this clegant and laſting colour it is pro- 
bably owing, that the carpets of Loja and the baize of Cuenca are 
preferied to all others. | 25 
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DOs the iſland of Sumatra there is a greater variety of birds than 

of beaſts. The coo-ow, or famous Sumatran or Argos PHEASANT, 
of which no complete ſpecimen has hitherto been ſeen in Europe, is 
2 bird of uncommon beauty, There is a great variety of the STORE 
bird, ſome of prodigious fize, and otherwiſe curious, the parrot 
kind are many ſpecies. They have great plenty of dunghill-fawls 
and ducks, and their cocks are eſteemed the largeſt in the world. In 
the woods are wild pigeons and doves of ſeveral forts, and a great va- 
riety of ſmall] birds different from ours, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their colours, 5 ) 

In Abyſſinia there are a great variety of the feathered kind, both 
wild and tame, many of which are found in Europe; but thoſe here 


excel ſeveral of ours in beauty and fize. Among the birds which 


ſeem in a manner peculiar to the country is the MAR Oc, or HoNEY- 


BIRD, ſo called from its particular inſtinct in diſcovering the hidden 


treaſures of the induſtrious bees. 


$ - ; 


At the Cape of Good Hype is the FLAMINGO, called by Ray the 
3 It is a very beautiful bird, larger than a ſwan; the 


ill is very broad, and the upper mandible, which is longer than the 
other, is very crooked, and bends conſiderably over it. The hollow 
of the lower mandible is filled with the tongue, which is large and 
flat; the bill is black at the point, but every where elſe of a dark 
blue, and is furniſhed with ſharp teeth. The neck is much longer 
» (26 that of a ſwan, and both the neck and head is as white as ſnow; 
the upper part of the wing feathers are of an high flame-colour, and 
the lower part of them black. The legs, which are of an orange 
colour, are half as long again as thoſe of the ftork, and the feet like 
thoſe of the gooſe. Theſe birds, which are very numerous in the 
Cape countries, keep in the day-time on lakes and rivers, and at 
night retire to the hills, where they lodge among the long graſs; 


their fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted, and their tongue eats like 


1 - 


marrow. 


Norway. Among the birds. almoſt Fan to this country 
by 


is the FRANCOLIN, an excellent land-bird, which ſerves the Nor- 
wegians inſtead of a pheaſant, its fleſh being white, firm, and of a 
delicious taſte. . | 

The great NORTHERN DIVER is a pretty large ſea-bird, larger 
than a gooſe. It has a long neck, the upper part of which is black, 
as well as the beak and fect; but from the breaſt downward it is 
white, There are alſo ſome white feathers at the extremity of the 
wings and tail. The wings are fo ſhort that the bird can hardly 
raiſe itſelf with them; and the legs ſtand ſo far backward, that they 
are leſs fit to walk with than to paddle along the water, on which 


* 
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account they are ſeldom ſeen to come aſhore. They are ſaid to lay 
but two eggs, and under their wings to have two deep holes, capa- 
cious enough for a man's fiſt. In each of theſe they hide an egg, 
and hatch the young ones there as perfectly, and with leſs trouble, 
than others do on ſhore. 2 „„ 
In that part of France until lately called Provence is the BECCAFIGO, 
2 ſmall delicious bird that feeds only on grapes and figs. 

About Bologne, a bird of a very delicate flavour is caught in great 
plenty, known in England by the name of wHEAT-EARs, which is 
a pleaſant corruption of the French name cul blanc, taken from their 
colour, which is white toward the tail. „ 5 
Scotland has not only plenty of the domeſtic fowl common in other 
countries, but many other kinds, eſpecially in the iſlands, where they 
are ſo numerous, that the inhabitants can neither conſume nor vend 
half of them. 155 | „„ 3 

In the Weft Indies there is a very remarkable bird which is ſaid to 
| be peculiar to the iflands of Guadaloupe and Dominica, though it is a 
bird of paſſage; it is called the DEvVIL-BIRD, from the blackneſs of 
its plumage, and is of the ſize of a young pullet, Its wings are long, 
its legs ſhort, and its feet, which are like thoſe of a duck, have ftronj 
claws : its beak is crooked, ſharp, hard, and in length about an inch | 
and a half: its eyes are large, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh fiſh, which it 
catches at night in the ſea; but it is unable to bear the light of day 
when flying, fo that theſe birds often ruſh upon interpoſing objects, 
and fall down, After having fiſhed in the night, they repair to the 
Devil's Mountain, where they lodge by pairs, in holes, like rabbits, 
They continue there during the months of October and November, 
though they are ſeen ſingly in other months; but all of them diſappear 
in May, and are never ſeen again till September. The negroes of the 
iſland have a peculiar way of hunting theſe birds with dogs and hawks, 
Their-fleſh, when cured of its 6hy taſte, is good and nquriſhin 
food; and, during their ſeaſon, the negroes and people of the iſland 
ſubſiſt upon them. | ooo HE Eo nn 

Among the feathered race in Mexico are found tame poultry, - 
turkies, pigeons, parrots, parakeets, Macaws, quams, curaſoes, Cockritoes, 
bill-birds, humming- birds, black birds, eagles, vultures, pelicans, cor mo- 
rants, bats, and a multitude of others. According to Clavigero, 
there are more than ſeventy ſpecies of birds in Mexico which afford 
wholeſome and palatable food. ZHi/tory of Mexico, Vol. I. page 50. 
Here is a ſpecies of bird larger than the raven, called the 20 LOT E, 
With a hooked bill and crooked claws, and on the head, inſtead of 
feathers, is a wrinkled membrane with ſome curling hairs, They fly 
ſo high, that, notwithſtanding their ſize, they are loſt to the ſight: 
before a ſtorm they may be ſeen wheeling, in vaſt numbers, under the 
thickeſt and higheſt clouds, until they entirely diſappear. Theſe birds 
prey upon carrion, which they diſcover from the. greateſt height by 
the acuteneſs of their ſight and ſmell, and deſcend with a majeſtic 
flight, in a ſweeping, ſpiral courſe : they are almoſt mute, 

| | Ee2 | The 
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The birds diſtinguiſhed for their beautiful plumage conſiſt of a vaf 
variety of ſpecies: the Abbe Clavigero has diſtinguiſhed thirty. fue, 
all of which, he ſays, 2ic uncymmontly beautiful, . 
Caribagena. The birds ſeen iu this hat climate are ſo very numerous, 
that it is impoſſible togive a full idea of the beauty and brillianey of their 

various plumage; but the cries and croakings of ſome diſturb the plea- 
ſure that would ariſe from the waiblings of others. Here we ce an 
inſtance of the equity obſerved by nature in diſtributing her favours, 
the plumage of thoſe birds being the moſt beautiful whoſe noiſe is the 
moſt offen{ive z while, on the other hand, thoſe whole appearance 
has nothing remarkable, excel in the Iweerneſs of their notes. This 
is particularly evident in the GUACAMAYO, the beauty and luftre of 
Whoſe colours are abiolutely inimitable by painting, and yet nothing 
can produce a more 1hii!! and diſagrecable found, _ 
The moſt extraordinary of all tne birds ſeems to be the TULCAN, 
or preacher. It is about the ze of a common pigeon, but its legs 
much larger; its rai] is ſhort, and its plumage of a dark colour, but 
ſpotted with yellow, purple, blue, and other colours. Its head is 
greatly diſproportioned to irs body, but it would not otherwiſe be 
able to ſupport its bill, which is at leaſt fix or eight inches from the 
root to the point: the lower mandible cloſes with the upper th: ough 
the whole length, and both diminiſh inſenſibly to the end, when « 
ſuddenly bends, and terminates in a ſtrong ſharp point. The tongue 
is formed like a feather, and, as well as the inſide of its mouth, is of 
a deep red, The bill is variezated with all the bright colours that 
adorn the plumage of other birds: at the baſe, and alſo at the con- 
vexity, it is get:trally of a light yellow, forming a kind of ribbon, half 
an inch in bieadth. The reſt is of a fine deep purple, except two 
ſtreaks near the root, which are of a rich ſcarlet. This bird has ob- 
tained the name of the preacher from its cuſtom of perching on the 
top of a tree above his companions while they are aſleep, and making 
a noiſe like ill- articulated ſounds, moving its head to the right and 
left, in order to keep the birds of prey from ſeizing on the otners, 
They are ealily rendered fo tame as to run about the houſe, and come 
when called. Their uſual food is fruit; bur the tame eat other things, 
and in general whatever is given them. | 
Another extraordinary bird is the GALLINAZO, which is about the 
ſize of a pea-hen, but the head and neck ſomewhat larger. From 
the crop to the baſe of the bill, inſtead of feathers, it has a wrinkled, 
glandulous, rough ſkin, covered with ſmall warts and tubercles, Its 
feathers are black, which is alſo the colour of the ſkin: its bill is 
well proportioned, ftrong, and a little crooked, Theſe birds are ſo 
numerous and tame in the city of Carthagena, that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee the ridges of the houles covered with them. They are 
alſo of great ſervice on account of their cleaning the city from all 
kinds of filth, as they greedily devour any dead animal, or any other 
offenſive ſubſtance. I hey have ſo quick a ſcent, that they will ſmell 
a dead body at a prodigious diſtance, and never quit it till they have 
1 55 | entirely 
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entirely reduced it to a ſkeleton. The multiplicity of theſe birds in 
ſuch hot climates is of the utmoſt conſequence, as otherwiſe the pu- 
trefaction cauſed by the exceſſive heat would render the air inſup- 
portable to human beings. At their firſt riſing they fly heavily, but 
ſoon after dart out of ſight. Though their Jegs are ſtrong and well 
proportioned, they hop along on the ground in a very awkward 
manner. They have the toes forward turning inward, and one in 
the inſide turned a little backward; fo that the feet interfering, oc- 
caſions their hopping and walking in the above manner. Each toe 
has long and thick claws. 5 NE : 

At Neo Zealand there are parreis, paroquels, cockatoos, and other 
birds of the ſame kind, of exquiſite beauty; pigeons, which fly in 
numerous flocks ; doves, herons, buſtards, quailt, crows, hawks, and 
eagles ; pelicans of an enormous ſize, and many fea fowl that are un- 
known in Europe. | | 


Pigeons. 


At Aleppe are ſeveral ſpecies of p1GEoONs, among which is the 
carrier, formerly uſed by the Europeans for conveying expeditiouſly 
the news of a ſhip's arrival at Scanderoon: but this has been diſuſed 
for many years. 8 | | 1 | 

The pigeon employed on ſuch an occafion was always one that 
had young. at Aleppo. Dr. Ruſſel enquiring into the method of 
raining them, was informed, they were ſent to Scanderoon in an 
open cage, and as ſoon as let go, would fly back to Aleppo; but 


others ſaid, they were trained to. it by letting them return from 


ſhorter diflances on the Scanderoon road. A ſmall piece of paper, 
on which was written the ſhip's name, the day of its arrival, and the 
moſt material circumſtances, was fixed under the wing, to prevent 
its being deſtroyed by wet. One of theſe pigeons has been known 
to arrive in two hours and a half, though the diſtance is no lefs than 
ſeventy miles. x = 
In the kingdom of Tunis, the ſmall city of Hamamet is ſuppoſed ta 
have received its name from the number of wILD PIGEONS which 
are bred in the cliffs of the adjacent mountains. | | 
North America. In the {tate of N-w Hampſbire are vaſt flights of 
wild pigeons; theſe are birds of pallage, and are of beautiful plumage, 
At night they ſettle upon trees, to rooft, in ſuch numbers, as ſome- 
times to break down the largeff branches by their weight, The in- 
habitants then go out with long poles, and knock vaſt numbers down, 
During their periodical flight, the commęn people ſubſiſt almoſt en- 
tirely upon theſe birds. 
On the iſland of New Britain, diſcovered and named by Captain 
Carteret, M. de Bougainville, who touched there after him, found 
lome PIGEONS of great beauty; their plumage was green and gold; 
their necks and bellies of a greyith white, with a ſmall creſt on 
the head, | | | | | 
| Ee 3 | LAREs. 
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LAREkS. The country about Leipſic being very pleaſant and well 
cultivated, its fertility draws hither a multitude of LARKS, which are 
ſo very fat, and have ſo delicate a flavour, that the Leipſic larks are 


famous all over Germany ; and what muſt appear very extraordinar 
is, that the exciſe on theſe birds produces ſix hundred thouſand dol- 


lars, or about nine hundred pounds, a year to the city, at a groſch, 
or two-pence ſterling, for every ſixty of thoſe birds. The revenue 
accruing to the ſovereign from the city of Leipſic is computed at 
four hundred thouſand rixdollars, or ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling 
35. | . | 
EDIBLE BIRD'S-NESTS. In the EI Indies the ſaligan builds her 
neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt the walls, and 
theſe make the delicious bird's-neſts ſo much eſteemed, 
"Theſe neſts are fold for ninety or a hundred dollars the pecul; 


thoſe that are white and clean are moſt eſteemed, They are parti- 


cularly purchaſed by the votaries of Venus, who imagine that this 


food is highly provocative and invigorating. 
The edible bird"s-nefts are conſidered as an extraordinary dainty over 


all the Indies. Theſe neſts are chiefly found in Cochin-China: 
they are built by a ſmall bird like a ſwallow, in the rocks upon the ſea- 
coaſts, and are compoſed of the ſea-froth, and a juice from the bird's 


ſtomach, which hardens with the ſun, and is almoſt tranſparent: 
this being ſoftened with water, is pulled to pieces, and put into ſoup: 
it is eſteemed extremely nouriſhing, and is by many people accounted 


very delicious. 


At Grand Cairo the practice of hatching chickens by artificial heat 


prevails, and proves very ſucceſsful. "The eggs are put into ovens, 


which are heated with ſo temperate a warmth, as to furniſh an ef- 
fectual ſuccedaneum for the natural heat of the hen, and to produce 


| living chicken. Theſe ovens are under-ground, and the bottoms 


covered with cotton or flax, to lay the eggs upon. There are twelve 
of theſe ovens together, that is, fix on a ſide, in two ſtories, on each 


ſide the paſſage. They begin to heat them about the middle of Fe- 


bruary, with the hot aſhes of the dung of camels or cows, which 


aftords a ſmothering heat without any viſible fire. This they lay at 


the mouth and farther end of the oven, daily changing it and putting 
in freſh dung for ten days, and then lay in the eggs, which ſome- 
times amount to eight thouſand in an oven. Aſter eight or ten days 
they pick out the good from the bad, which they diſcover by holding 
them to a lamp, and then putting out the fire, Jay one half of the 


eggs in the upper oven, and ſhutting them up cloſe, let them lie about 


ten days longer ; and then opening the ovens, they find the chickens 
hatched. If it bas happened to thunder, great numbers miſcarry; 
and' frequently they want a claw, a rump, or are ſome other way 


imperfect. It is ſaid that the people of only one village, called 


Berme, are maſters of the art of hatching chicken by this artificial 
warmth imparted to eggs, and that at the proper time of the year 
they travel with their poultry all over Egypt. The day _ — 
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chicken have broken a way out of their ſhell, they are carried about 
the town in baſkets, and fold for a halfpenny a piece. Extraordinary 
as this method of hatching chicken may appear, it is practicable in 
other countries. The Duke of Florence ſent for ſome of the Coptis. 
employed in thus producing chicken, who hatched them in Italy in 
the ſame manner; and, ſince that time, the late learned and ingeni- 
ous M. Reaumur, after many experiments,- found it practicable. in, 
France, and has ſhewn -the manner of doing it in a work on that 
ſubject, which has been tranſlated into Engliſh. In England the at- 
tempt has been made with ſome ſucceſs. ** Several authors,” ſays 
Mr. Savary, „have aſſerted, that theſe chicken never become ſuch 
good poultry as thoſe hatched under the hen. This is a miſtake., 
A French cook I ſaw at Grand Cairo bought them every year, and 
by good feeding made them excellent pullets.” Letters on Egypt, 
Vil. I. page 351. a hog as 
WILD Ducks. In China this ſpecies of fowl is very numerous 
in the rivers and lakes? Their method of taking them is very cu- 
rious. They leave a number of ſhells of large calibaſhes or gourds 
floating in the water, and when they have a mind to catch the ducks, 
put on their heads one of theſe ſhells, with holes to ſee and breathe 
through, and then go naked into the water, or ſwim deep with their. 
bodies, that nothing may appear above the ſurface but the calibaſh, . 
which the ducks being accuſtomed to ſee floating, approach without 
fear ; when the duck-hunter taking them by the feet, pulls them. 
under the water, wrings their necks, and faſtens them to a girdle he 
wears for that purpoſe; thus purſuing his exerciſe, till he has got as 
many as he can carry, and then returns to the ſhore to diſburthen 
himſelf of his load. EE | 6H | 
Ins England, in ſome parts of Suffell, but more eſpecially in the 
fens of the Je of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, are abundance of thoſe in- 
genious contrivancies called decoys, for the ſpecies of wild fowl 
which migrate hither during the ſeverity of winter, from the colder 
climates of the north; and it is incredible what quantities are caught 

of ducks, mallards, teal, wigeons, &c. It is ſaid that the net profits 
of a decoy near Ely amount to near five hundred pounds a year, 
there being generally ſent to London, during the ſeaſon, from that 
decoy, three thouſand couple a week. „„ 

In ſome parts of Norway, the catching of birds employs a great 
number of people, who procure for themſelves and families a com- 
fortable ſupport : but it is impoſſible to give a juſt idea of the fatigue 
and danger with which the people fearch for the birds in the high 
and ſteep rocks, many of which are above two hundred fathoms per- 
pendicular. Theſe people, who are called birdmen, have two me- 
thods of catching them: they either climb up theſe perpendicular 
rocks, or are let down from the top by a ſtrong and thick rope. 
When they climb up, they have a large pole of eleven or twelve ells 
in length, with an iron hook at the end. They who are underneath. 
in a boat, or ſtand on a cliff, faſten this hook to the waiſtband of the 
| 04 5 man's 
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man's breeches who climbs, by which means they help him up to 
the higheſt projection he can reach, and fix his feet upon. They 
then help up another to the ſame place; and when they are both up, 
give each his bird-pole and long rope, which they tie at each end 


round their waiſt. The one then climbs up as high as he can; and th 
where it is difficult, the other, by putting his pole under his breech, th 
puſhes him up, till he gets to a good ftanding-place. The uppermoſt th 
of the two then helps the other up to him with a rope, and thus they at 
proceed till they get to the part where the birds build, and there they hi 
ſearch for them. As they have many dangerous places ſtill to climb, ſy 
one always ſeeks a convenient ſpot where he can ſtand ſecure by being tl 
able to hold himſelf faſt, while the other is climbing about. If the f. 
latter ſhould happen to ſlip, he is held up by the other, who ſtands - a 
firm; and when he has paſſed in ſafety thoſe dangetous places, he v 
fixes himſelf in the fame manner, that he may enable the other to t 


come ſafe to him; and then they clamber about after birds where 2 
they pleaſe. But ſometimes accidents happen; for if one does not Ex 
ſtand firm, or is too weak to ſypport the other when he lips, they 8 
both fall, and are inevitably killed: not a year paſſes but ſome periſh t 
in this manner, | 
On their thus reaching the places that are ſeldom viſited, they find | 
the birds ſo tame that they may take them with their hands, they A 
being unwilling to leave their young ; but where they are. wild, they | 
throw a net over them in the rack, and entangle thoſe that are flying | 
with a net fixed to the end of their poles. Thus they catch a vaſt 
number of fowl, and the boat keeping underneath them, they throw 
the dead birds into it, and ſoon fill the veſſel. If the weather con- 
tinues favourable, and there be a great deal of game, the birdmen 
ſometimes continue eight days together on the rocks, where they find 
holes or caverns in which they can ſecurely take their repoſe. In 
this caſe they draw up proviſtons with lines, and boats are kept com- 
Ing and going to carry away the game they have caught, 
As many of the rocks are fo deep and dangerous that they cannot 
poſſibly climb up them, they are then let down from above, when 
they have a ſtrong rope, eighty or a hundred fathoms long, and about 
three inches in thickneſs. One end of it the birdman ta{tens about 
his waiſt, and then drawing it between his legs, fo that he can fit on 
it, he is let down with his bird-pole in his hand, by fix men at top, 
who let the rope fink by degrees, but lay a piece of timber on the 
edge of the rock for it to ſlide on, to prevent its being torn to pieces 
by the ſharp points of the ftones. Another line is faſtened round the 
man's waiſt, which he pulls to give ſigns when he would have them 
pull him up, let him lower, or keep him where he is. He is in great 
danger of the ſtones looſening by the rope, and falling upon him; he 
therefore wears a thick furred cap well lined, which ſecures him from 
the blows he may receive from ſmall ſtones ; but if large ones fall, 
he is in the greateſt hazard of loſing his life. Thus do theſe poor 
men often expoſe themſelves to the moſt imminent danger, merely 
9 | 2 | 10 
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to get a ſubſiſtence for their families. There are ſome, indeed, who 
lay there is no great hazard in it, after they are accuſtomed to it; 
but at firſt the rope turns round with them, till their heads are giddy, 
and they can do nothing to fave themſelves. Thoſe who have Jearnt 
the art make a play of it; they put their feet againſt the rock, throw 
themſelves ſeveral fathom out, and puſh themſelves into what place 
they pleaſe. They even keep themſelves out on the line in the air, 
and catch with their poles numbers of birds flying out and into their 
holes. The greateſt art conſiſts in throwing themſelves out, ſo as to 
ſwing under the projection of a rock, where the birds gather toge- 
ther: here they fix their feet, looſen themſelves from the rope, and 
faſten it te a ſtone, to prevent it ſwinging out of their reach. When 
a man has done this, he climbs about and catches the birds either 
with his hands or his pole, and when he has killed as many as he 
thinks proper, he ties them together, faſtens them to the ſmall line, 
and by a pull gives a fign for thoſe above to draw them up. In this 
manner he works all day, and when he wants to go up, he either 
gives a ſignal to be drawn up, or, with his belt ful! of birds, works 
himſelf up with his hands and feer, | | | 

In caſe there are not people enough to hold the rope, the birdman 
fixes a poſt in the ground, faſtens his rope to it, and flides down 
without any help; after which he goes to work as before. In ſome 
places there are ſteep cliffs of a prodigious ſize lying under the land, 
and yet above two hundred yards above the water, which are like- 
wiſe very difficult to be got at. Down theſe cliffs they help one 
another in the above manner, ard taking a ſtrong rope with them, 
faſten it here and there in the cliff where they can, and leave it all 
the ſummer ; upon this they will run up and down, and take the 
birds at pleaſure. | | „ 

It is impoſſible to deſeribe how dreadiſul and dangerous this bird- 
catching appears to the beholders, from the vaſt height and exceſſive 
ſteepneſs of the rocks, many of which hang*tover the ſea, It ſeems 
impoſſible for men to enter the hole under theſe projections, or to 
walk a hundred fathoms high on crags of rocks, where they can but 
juſt fix their toes, N e | 

After the birds are brought home, they eat part of them freſh, and 
part is bung up to dry for the winter ſeaſon. Theſe birds afford 
the inhabitants a good maintenance, partly from their feathers, 
which are plucked and ſent to foreign parts, and partly from their 
f:iſh and eggs; ſome ſorts of which are as good as hen's eggs, 
5 are ſent to market, though they are of various colours and 
Wes: | | 
Bass ISLAND, on the weſtern coat of Scotland, conſiſts of one 
high craggy rock, which is reſorted to in the months of May and 
June by incredible flocks of ſowl, at which time its ſurface is almoſt 
covered with their neſts, eggs, and young birds. The belt taſted of 
theſe different ſorts of wild-fow] is the SoLAN GoosE. Before 
theſe birds arrive in flacks, it is ſaid, they ſend ſome before to fix 
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their manſions, on which account they are called ſcouts. The inha- | 
bitants take care not to diſturb them till they have built their neſts, 
after which no noiſe will fright them. They fix their eggs ſo dex- 
terouſly to the rock by one end, that if one be removed, it is impoſ- 
ſible to fix it again. They are of an aſh-colour, but the old ones 
are entirely white. Their neck reſembles that of the crane, and 
they have a ſtrong ſharp bill, between three and four inches long, 
which they ſtrike through their prey with ſuch violence that it often 
ſticks ſo faſt in a board baited with a herring, that being unable to 
pull it out again, they are taken. They leave this place in Septem- 
ber, but whither they retire in winter is unknown. People make 
great profit of the young ones, which are taken from their neſts by 
a man let down the rock with a rope. + 

The St. Kildians, who inhabit an iſland more to the northward, 

have alſo great flocks of WILD FowL, Mr. Macauley, who wrote 
an account of the iſland of St. K:/da, ſays, that in ſummer ſeveral of 
the rocks are entirely covered with SOLAN GEESE, and other fowls, 
fo as to appear at a diſtance like ſo many mountains covered with ſnow, 
The neſts of the /olan geeſe are fo cloſe, that when a perſon walks 
between them, the hatching fowls on either fide can always take 
hold of his clothes, and the hens will often fit ſtil] till they are at- 
tacked, rather than expoſe their eggs to the danger of being deſtroyed 
by ſea-gulls; at the fame time the male birds fly about and furniſh 
food for their mates that are employed in hatching. The elan geeſe 
repair hither in the month of March, and continue till after the be- 
ginning of November. Before the middle of that month, they and 
all the other ſea-fowl that frequent this coaſt, retire, much about 
the ſame time, into ſome other milder regions, ſo that not a ſingle 
fow! is to be ſeen irom the beginning of winter to the middle of 
February. | | 
Another ſea-fowl highly efteemed in this iſland is the FULMER, 
which, the inhabitants fay, furniſhes oil for the lamp, down for the 
bed, the moſt wholeſome food, and the moſt efficacious ointment for 
healing wounds. It is of the ſize of an ordinary barn-door fow], but 
its legs and wings are much longer, The back, wings, and tail, are 
of a light grey; round the breaſt and neck of a lighter colour: bis 
head is round, his neck ſhort and thick ; his bill 1s made for ſtrength, 
bending inward, pointed like that of an eagle, and in length about 
an iach and a half. He is a moſt ravenous fowl, and feeds only on 
ſorrel and the fat of fiſh. . Pieces of whale and ſeal blubber are often 
found in his neſt. The young fulmer is no ſooner attacked in his 
neſt, than he endeavours to diſconcert the fowler by ſpouting a quan- 
tity of oil out of his wide noſtrils directly into the face and eyes of 
bis annoyer, and by that means frequently gains an opportunity of 
eſcaping. But thoſe who are verſed in this diverſion take all poſſible 
precautions to ſurpriſe him; for thinking his oil incomparably pre- 
cious, they exert all their {kil] and dexterny to fave it. Every fulmer 

yields near a pint of this liquid ſubſtance, which drops out a = a 
2 | | noſtrils 
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noſtrils of the fowl, while warm, and a conſiderable quantity of it is 
annually preſerved. Of the fowls. themſelves every family has a great 
number ſalted in caſks for winter proviſions. | 

The third ſpecies are the LAvIE, which being the earlieſt viſitants 
in February, no ſooner appear, than the moſt conſiderable perſons on 
the iſland aſſemble together to congratulate each other on ſeeing 
theſe harbingers of plenty and happineſs, and to divide the people 
into parties compoſed of their ableſt fowlers. The lavie in ſize re- 
ſembles a duck, though it is rather longer. He is black above, but 
the whole breaft and belly white, with a circle of the ſame colour 
round the neck; the bill is black, and ſharp at the point, and the 
egg beautifully variegated with black, white, and red, blue, green, 
and yellow; but fcarce any two are alike. This fowl builds no 
neſt, and like ſeveral other ſpecies of water-fowl lays but one egg, 
which ſhe fixes in ſo nice a manner, that if once touched, it is im- 
poſſible to fix it in the ſame place again; and if the fowls are ſur- 
priſed ſo as to ſtart away in a hurry, their eggs tumble down into the 
ſea in thick ſhowers. f | | 

Theſe birds are caught by letting down men, by means of ropes, 
into the ſhelves of the rocks, each having a broad piece of linen, or 
ſomething white, fixed on his breaſt, This is done in the night, 
when the bird miſtaking an object ſo conſpicuous for a part of the 
rock, endeavours to cling to it, and is immediately caught and killed. 
Thus employed, the fowlers continue. till the dawn, when making. 
the wonted ſignal by pulling a rope, their companions: draw up, by 
means of another rope, the prey which they have taken, which 
ſometimes conſiſts of ſeveral hundred lavies, after which they pull up 
the fowlers. This profeflion, on account of the courage and dexte- 
rity requiſite, is much diſtinguiſhed and reſpected. | 

Here are alſo a great number of puffins, and frequently a large 
ſea-gull, which latter is deteſted by every. St. Kildian, as it preys 
upon all kinds of eggs that fall in its way, and frequently upon the 
young fowl. It is hardly poſſible to expreſs the hatred with which: 
thoſe, otherwiſe good-natured, people, endeavour to exterminate 
theſe gulls; if their name happens to be mentioned, it puts their 
whole blood into a ferment. To eat any of its eggs, though amongſt. 
the largeſt and beſt the iſland affords, would be a moſt flagitious 
action; they therefore extract the meat out of the ſhell, and leaving 
it empty in the neſt, the gull fits upon it till ſhe pines away. 


Tux OsTRIcH. 


Many ſpecies of birds inhabit Caffraria. and the. Hottentot Country, . 
the largeſt of which is the osTRICH, and of theſe there are great 
numbers. The head of this bird is very ſmall in proportion to the 
large ſize of the body, and the bill is ſhort and pointed; the legs are 
thick and ſtrong, and the feet are cloven, reſembling thoſe of a Ze 
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Theſe birds are eaſily tamed, and many tame ones are kept in the 
Cape fortreſs. Their eggs are ſo large, that the ſhell of one of them 
will contain the yolks of thirty hen eggs: they are pretty good eat- 
ing, and one of them will ſerve three or four perſons. Lieutenant 
Patterſon ſays he found an oſtrich's neſt, which contained thirty our 
freſh eggs. Travels, page 112. 

The oftriches at the Cape do not ſuffer choir eggs to be hatched 


3 merely by the heat of the ſun, for they ſit upon them like other birds, 


and the male and female perform that office by turns. Nor do the 
oftriches at the Cape forſake their young as ſoon as they are out of 
the ſhell; for bcing then unable to walk, they are aitended and fed 
by the old ones with graſs; and when they can walk, they accom- 
_ pany their parents till they are ſtrong enough to take care of them- 
ſelves. The old ones are then watchful to keep them out of danger, 
and are ſo enraged if they happen to loſe a young one, that ie is 
dangerous to go near them.. Yet if any body does but couch the 
eggs in a neſt, without doing them the leatt harm, the 7 Bey will 
forſake them. 

This bird has fo large and heavy a body, that ſhe cannot fly; 
and on ſeeing herſelf in danger runs away, affiſting her flight by Rlut- 
| tering her wings, which enables her to run fo faſt, that a man muſt 
be well mounted to overtake her. But if ſhe ends ſhe cannot eſcape 
her purſuer, ſhe hides her head where ihe can, and ſtands ſtoc k- ſtill, 
till ſhe is ſhot or ſcized. 

Theſe birds will ſwallow pebbles, pieces of iron, and the like; 
but they do not digeſt them, for they come from them in much the 
ſame condition in which they were ſwallowed, 

The rich is likewiſe very common on the weſtern coaſt of Mita, 
where they are frequently tamed for the purpoſe of riding upon them. 
Adanſon ſays that fome of thoſe birds which he had ſeen among 
the burning ſands on the north fide of the Senegal are incredibly 
large, ſwift, and ftrong. To boys were mounted upon the back 
of one of theſe gigantic fowl, which, though not full grown, 'ran 
with this weight ſeveral miles, with a velocity exceeding belief, being 
equal to tne ſwiftneſs of the flecteſt courſer. To try the ſtrength 
of an exceeding large oſtrich, he had two ſtout men mounted 
upon his back, whole weight appeared by no means diſproportioned 
to the powers of the bird, as his progreſs was no way retarded. At 
firſt the bird weat a pretty briſk trot, but when heated, he extended - 
his wings, as it were to catch the wind, to which his ine ſeemed 
indeed equal. « Every body,” ſays he, „ muſt have ſeen a partridge 
run, and conſequently muſt know there is no man whatever able to 
keep up with it; and it is eaſy to imagine, that if its ſteps were longer 
its ſpeed would be greatly augmented. The oftrich moves like the 
partridge, but with the advantages of a long ſtep, and great aſſiſtance 
from its wings; and I am ſatisfied, thoſe I am ſpeaking of would have 
diftagerd the fleeteſt race-horſes i in England, e Whence,” fay the 
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authors of the Modern Part of the Univerfal Hiſtory, “ we may 
judge of their utility, could they be tamed and broken in the ſame 
manner as a horſe.” | | 

At Tafilet and Geſula, in the empire of Morocco, there are abun- 
dance of OSTRICHES of a prodigious ſize, the fleſh of which they 
eat. e | 
The Arabs, who delight in hunting, are particularly fond of pur- 
| ſuing the OSTRICH, as they derive many conveniences from that bird; 
for they eat the fleſh, exchange the feathers ſor corn, pulſe, and va- 
rious neceſſaries, uſe the talons as pendants for their ears, and 
other ornaments, the fat is eſtec med a medicine of ſingular virtue, 
and they convert the ſkins into pouches and knapſacks; fo that 
there is no part of the animal but what ſerves for {ome valuable 

purpoſe. ; | | e 

In Egypt the eſt rich is much eſteemed. It is called in Arabic 
tir-gimel, or the camel-bird, becauſe in its head, neck, and walk, it 
reſembles the camel. This bird is common in the mountains ſouth- 
weſt of Alexandria; its fat is ſold by the Arabs, ard uſcd as an oint- 
ment for the rheumatiſm, palſy, and all cold tumours. 

The 9ftrich is likewiſe common in Abyſſinia. 

The cassowARV is a bird of great ſize, a native of the iſland of 
Java: it has been deſcribed as five feet and a half long from the 
point of the bill to the extremity of the claws; the legs two feet and 
an half high, the head and neck together eightzen inches. The 
wings are ſo ſmall, that they are entirely concealed under the feathers 
of the back, It has only three toes on each foot, having no toe at 
the back like moſt other fowl. Its ſtomach, like the oſtrich's, can 
receive the hardeſt ſubſtance without the ſmalleſt injury. Although 
che caſſowary is endowed by nature with ſuch ſtrength and powers of 
body as to render it a formidable enemy, yet it is by no means fierce 
or eager to attack any creature. Its velocity of motion is nearly 
equal to that of the oſtrich. This fowl is rare, and never ſeen but 
in the moſt eaſtern parts of Aſia; on the iſland of Sumatra there are 
ſome of this ſpecies. | AT: 15 

The EMEW is a bild ſtill larger than the caſſowary, is peculiar to 
South America, and is chiefly found in Guiana, on the banks of the 
Orooneko, in the inland parts of Braſil and Chili, and the vaſt foreſts 
which are interſected by the Rio de la Plata, It is generally fix feet 
high from its erected head to the ground; its legs three feet long, 
and its thigh nearly as thick as that of a common ſized man. 

In Botany Bay, New South Wales, a bird was ſeen and ſhot which 

appears to be a non-deſcript, though bearing the neareſt reſemblance 

to the two laſt deſcribed. It meaſured ſeven feet two inches in 
height, and three feet nine inches in length, had only three toes, 
wings extremely ſmall, and its feathers ſhort and curling, like thoſe 
of a Friefland hen, Its fleſh, when dreſſed, very much reſembled veal : 
in colour and flavour. [Es Wer. 
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which ſeemed to challenge each other to the ſong, like the ſhepherds 
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| Bix Ds diſtinguiſhed by their fong or plumage. 

On the iſland of Ternate, one of the Moluccas, is a kind of bird the 
moſt beautiful imaginable; for its feathers, which are of all colours, 
are diverſified in the moſt pictureſque manner, It is generally known 
by the name of “ the bird of Paradiſe.” Theſe birds are commonly 
ſent to Batavia, where they are ſold at a very high price, not only 
on account of their extraordinary beauty, but of their docility; for 
they are taught to ſing finely, and to imitate the human voice, 

On the Pelew lands were found ſeveral ſpecies of ſmall birds 
whole notes were very meludious, particularly one which uſed to fin 
every morning and evening, whoſe pipe was ſweet as a flagelet: this 
ſongſter ever took care to keep out of fight. | 1 

In Hindaſtan there are not many ſinging birds; but they have one 
leſs than a wren, which has raviſhing notes, and a beautiful plumage. 
[Captain Cook deſcribes a bird which he ſaw in New Zealand, which 
ſeems to poſſeſs the properties of this nameleſs choriſter; the body 
was ſcarcely larger than a full-grown filbert, yet it ipread a tail 
of moſt beautiful plumage, full three quarters of a ſemicircle of at 
leaſt four or five inches radius. ] Cook's Second Voyage, Vol. 1, 

age 98. . | | 
8 The multitudes of monkies which infeſt the woods in the ſouthern 
parts of India are terrible enemies to theſe little birds; but nature 
has taught them to preſerve both themſelves and their young, by 
building their neſts at the extremity of the twigs, where they hang 
like ſmall purſes out of reach. 

In Barbary, among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the carsa 
SPARROW, which is of the ſize of a common houſe-ſparrow : it is of 
a lark-colour ; but the breaſt, which is ſomewhat lighter, ſhines like 
that of a pigeon. This bird is remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his 
note, which greatly exceeds that of the Canary bird or nightingale, 
but is of ſo delicate a nature as immediately to languiſh and pine 


away on being removed into a different climate. | 


In the ſouthern parts of North America they have all our ſorts of wild 
and tame fowl in equal perfection with us, and ſome which we have 
not, with a vaſt number of birds of various kinds ; Cateſby deſcribes 


between ninety and an hundred. The WHITE OWL of Virginia is 


much larger than thoſe of England, and is all over of a bright ſilver- 
coloured plumage, except one black ſpot upon his breaſt. The 


VIROCINIAN NIGHTINGALE is a beautiful bird, whoſe colours are 


crimſon and blue. The mocking-bird is ſuppoſed to excel all 
others in the fineneſs of its note, and 1s remarkable for imitating the 
notes of all others. The rock-bird is very ſociable, and his ſociety - 
very agreeable by the ſweetneſs of his muſic. | | 
Of the VIRGINIAN THRUSHES the Marquis de Chaſtellux thus 
ſpeaks: I ſtopped ſome time, at ſun-ſet, to hear two thruſhes, 
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of Theocritus. This bird ought, in my opinion, to be conſideted as | 


the nightingale of America; it reſembles thoſe of Europe in its form, 
colour, and habits, but is twice as large; its ſong is ſimilar to that 
of our thruſh, but ſo varied, and ſo much more perfect, that if we 
except the uniform, plaintive notes of the European nightingale, 
they might be taken for each other. It is a bird of paſlage, like the. 
mocking-bird, and, like it, ſometimes remains through the winter,” 


| Travels, Vol. II. page 105. 


The HUMMING-BIRD, the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of the fea- 
thered race, has this remarkable peculiarity, that though it is feathered _ 
like a bird, it ſubſiſts like the bee by ſucking honey from the flowers. 
It is about one third part the ſize of a wren, and is ſhaped like it: 
its legs, which are about an inch long, appear like two ſmall needles. 
Theſe birds are of different colours; but the cocks are more beautiful 


| than the hens, and are finely tinged with red, green, and gold, 


which, being expoſed to the ſua-beams, ſhine with wonderful luſtre. 


| They have long bills and tails, conſidering their ſize, and in ſome 


of the larger flowers they often bury themſelves, and are quite covered 
while ſucking to the bottom of them, by which means they are often 
caught by children. They fly very nimbly, but more like inſets 
than birds, from flower to flower. The motion of their wings is in- 
credibly ſwift, and produces a humming noiſe, not unlike that of a 
large humble bee. They breed during the heat of ſummer; but 
what becomes of them in the winter is not known. Their neſts are 
a great curioſity, and may be ſaid to be one of the fineſt pieces of, 
workmanſhip the whole ſpecies of winged animals exhibit; for it 
commonly hangs on a fingle briar, and is moſt artificially woven like 
a round ball, with a ſmall hole to go in and out. Within it the hen 
lays and hatches her eggs, which are oval, and no bigger than a 
ſmall pea. . Many attempts have been made to ſend this bird alive to 
England, but they never proved ſucceſsful. The mocking-bird 
likewiſe could never be brought over. They preſently grow tame; 
and the Marquis de Chaſteliux ſaw. one that had been taken a few 
days, which was not frightened at the perſons who looked at it, but 
flew about the room as. in a garden, and ſucked the flowers which 
were preſented to it; but it did not live above a week. An inhabi- 
tant of the country, who amuſed himſelf in preſerving them for his 
cabinet, made ule of a very ingenious method of taking them without 
disfiguring them, which is very difficult to be effected, as the ſmalleſt 
ſhot tears them to pieces: bis method was, to load his gun with a 
bladder filled with water, the exploſion of which water was ſufficient" 
to knock down the humming-bird, and deprive him of motion. 

Travels, Vol. II. page 172. : 
Among the remarkable birds at the Cape of Good: Hope is the 
SPOON- BILL, Called by the Europeans there the ſerpent cater; it is 
ſomething larger than a full grown gooſe, which it reſembles in its 
neck; the eyes are-grey, the bill broad, long, and ſtraight, ending in 
ſome what like a ſpoon, and the feathers of the tail ace about ſix 
| wiches 
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inches in length. Theſe birds feed upon ſerpents, toads, or frogs, 


&c. and are fo deſtructive to the former that the people ſeldom 


ſhoot at them. | | 

Among the wild fowl at the Cape is a fort of bird, the male of 
which is called by the Europeans there the KNOR-cock, and the 
female the KNOR-HEN. Theſe birds are a kind of centinels, and 
give warning to all other birds of the approach of danger; for they 
no ſooner diſcover a man, than they make a loud noiſe, crying cract, 
crack, which they repeat very clamorouſly, and thus frequently dif- 
appoint the ſportſman; for the other birds no ſooner hear the noiſe; 
than they take wing, and get out of ſight. | | 

There is a little bird which the Cape Europeans call the LonG- 


| TONGUE : it is ſomething larger than the goldfinch; the feathers on | 
the belly are yellow, and the reſt ſpeckled; the tongue, which is | 


long and pointed, is as hard as iron, and as ſharp as the point of a 
needle, When any perſon endeavours to feize this bird, it pricks 


and wounds him with his tongue, which is its defenfive weapon | 


againſt its enemies. Its fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted. 
The GNAT SNAPPER, Or HONEY-EZATER, lives entirely on gnats, 


flies, bees, and honey: its bill is long, ſtraight, very ſtrong, and“ 


red: the feathers on the upper part of the breaſt are of a deep azure, 
and thoſe on the lower part of a pale blue; their wings and tail- 
feathers are black, as are alſo the legs, which are very long. Theſe 
birds are a ſort of guides to the Hottentots in the ſearch of honey, 
which the bees lay up in the clefts of rocks. . 

The EpoL10 perfectly reſembles the European cuckoo, and is 
moſtly ſeen in high trees and thickets. In fine weather, it dil 
tinctly repeats, in a low, mclancholy tone, edolio, edolio; and this is 

all its ſong. I pp | 

Among the reeds which grow on the banks of the Berg Rivier 
(mountain river), which ditcharges itfelf into St. Helena Bay, to the 
_ northward of Saldana Bay, Mr. Maſſon ſaw various ſorts of birds, 
one of which has a body of bright crimſon, with black and prey 
wings: that naturaliſt deſcribes this bird as the LOxIA oux of 


Linnæus. (For the peculiar manner of building its neft on the minioſa 


tree, ſee page 330.) 

The PELICAN, which the Perſians call facob, or the water-drawer, 
is a very remarkable fowl: its body is ſaid to be as large as a ſheep, 
and its head very ſmall; but it has a bill ſixteen or eighteen inches 
long, and as thick as a man's arm, and under it is a large bag, which 
will hold a conſiderable quantity of water; for they build their neſts 
in the deſerts, and frequently go two days journey to fetch water for 
their young ones, and then bring enough in this receptacle to laſt 
them a conſiderable time. | 3 | | 9 

The PELICAN of North America is ſomewhat bigger than a large 
tame gooſe; the upper mandible of the bill js narrower in the mid- 
dle than at either end, and is received into the lower, except toward 
the point, which widens and receives the lower into it; the point n 
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red, but the upper and under part toward the head are yellow; the 
pouch when dry reſembles an ox's bladder blown, and is prodigioufly 
arge while the creature is living. The head and neck ate covered 
with white feathers; the body is of a dirty aſn- colour; the quills of 
the wings are black, and all the under part is of a dark aſh-colour, 
The legs are ſhort, with four toes webbed together ; the middle toe 
x longer than the leg; the claws are dark, and both the legs and 
feet are of a dirty yellow mixed with green. Theſe birds live chiefly 
on fiſh; they are found in many other countries, and jn ſome places 
ae much larger. | 8 
Among the birds on the iſland of Ceylon is the Macowpa, which 
ſpeaks very plain when taught, and is of the ſize and colour of a 
black-bird, There is another ſpecies of a very beautiful gold-colour, 
and theſe too may be taught to ſpeak. 5 1 Fo 8 
In Scotland there is one ſort of bird which is ſaid to be peculiar to 
the northern diſtricts, which the inhabitants call a KNAG: it re- 


embles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the trunk of trees, 


BiRDs venerated or worſhipped in particular countries. 

In India there is a KITE with a white head, for which the Ban- 
yans have a high veneration, and ſeem to pay it religious honours, 
Theſe birds, when flying in the heat of noon, are frequently over- 
come by the ſcorching rays of the ſun, and drop down ia the ſtreets, 
From ſuch an accident the ſoldiers in our ſettlements always make 
ſome money; for, carry ing the kite into the market-place, they in- 
timate their intention of wringing off its neck; upon which the ſu- 
perſtitious crowd contribute imall pieces cf money to purchaſe life 
and liberty for the bird. . „ 

Egypt. On the iſlands in the Vile are a great number of 1818, 
which were held in great veneration by the ancient Egyptians, on 
account of their delivering the country from the multitude of ſer- 
pents that breed in the ground after the retreat of the Nile. They 
reſemble the crane, and ate of a greyiſh colour, with the wings and 
tail black. ö | = . 

The Mahometans have the srOoRK in the higheſt eſteem and vene- 
tation, it being as ſacred among them as the ibis was among the 
Egyptians, and no leſs profane would that perſon be accounted, who 
ſhould attempt to kill, or only to hurt and moleſt it. The great 
regard paid to theſe birds was at firſt, perhaps, leſs occaſioned by the 
ſervice they are of to moiſt, fenny countries, in clearing them of a 
variety of reptiles and inſets, than from the ſolemn geſticulations 
they are oblerved to make whenever they reſt upon the ground, or 
return to their neſts: for they firſt throw their head backward, as it 
were in a poſture of adoration; then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtanets, 
their upper and lower bill together, and afterward proſtrate their 
necks in a ſuppliant manner quite down to the ground, conſtantly 


repeating three or four times the ſame geſticulatious, | 
| | Ff | | There 


— 
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There is likewiſe a large domeſtic Hawk, of a brown colour 
with a very fine eye. Theſe frequent the tops of houſes, where the 
may be ſeen with pigeons ſtanding cloſe by them; but though they 

are not birds of prey, they eat fleſh wherever they find it; the natives 
never kill them, tor they, as well as their anceſtors, ſeem to entertain 

a veneration for theſe birds, and alſo for cats. f 

At Benin, amopg their other ſuperſtitions, the people are ſaid to 
ſtand in protound dread of a certain black bird, which they worſhip, 
and are prohibited to kill, under pain of death, Theſe birds have 
prieſts appointed to attend, feed, and worſhip them, in the mountains 
conſecrated to their uſe. © | TEL 

Both among the Society and Friendly iſlanders an adoration is paid 

to particular birds; and Captain King believes that the ſame cuſtom 


prevails at the Sandwich Iſlands, and that probably the raven is the | 


object of it. He was led to infer this, from feeing two of. theſe 
birds tame, at a village called Kahooa, and being told that they 
were eatocas (deities). The natives refuſed whatever he offered 
for them, cautioning him, at the ſame time, not to hurt or offend 


them, 
Singular BIRDs ſeen in the South Sea Iſlands, 


Captain Byron, in the account of his voyage round the world, 
relates, that ſeveral land- birds were ſeen about the ſhip, which ap- 
peared to be very much tired: a very remarkable one was caught; 
it was about the ſize of a gooſe, and all over as white as ſnow, except 
the legs and beak, which were black ; the beak was curved, and of 
ſo great a length and thickneſs, that it is not eaſy to conceive how 


the muſcles of the neck (which was about a foot long, and as ſmall} 


as that of a crane) could ſupport it. It was kept about four months 
upon biſcuit and water; but it then died, apparently for want of 
nouriſhment, being almoſt as light as a bladder. It was very different 
from every ſpecies of the toucan that is repreſented by Edwards, and 
Mr. Byron believes has never been deſcribed. Theſe birds appeared 
to have been blown off ſome iſland to the northward not laid down 
ume charts, | ODER HEE? C N 
On the large iſland of New Britain, both Captain Carteret and 
M. de Bougainville met with a bird whoſe cry exactly reſembled the 
barking of a dog. e Fd 
At New Zealand were ſeen two forts of cuckoos, one as large as 
our common ſort, of a brown colour, variegated with black; the 
other not larger than a ſparrow, of a ſplendid green caſt above, and 
elegantly varied with waves of golden, green, brown, and white 
colours below. Another ſpecies of bird found here is of a black 
colour, with a greeniſh caſt, and remarkable for having a tuit 
of white curled feathers hanging under their throat, and was called 
the rox BIRD, e | SR 15 | 
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Captain Cook, when on his ſecond voyage round the world, 
and in latitude 67 35 ſouth, ſaw flocks of brown and white 
PINTATO PETRELS, which they named antardtic petrels, becauſe th 
ſeemed to be natives of that region. Coels Voyage, Vol. I. page 47. 
Captain Carteret, when purſuing his voyage in the Swallow, near 
the ſtraits of Magellan, whilſt the tent was erected on ſhore, vaſt 


numbers of pintato birds were caught; for when a gale of wind hap- 


dened in the night, the ſeamen found theſe birds fly into their fire 
faſter than they could well take them out. During a gale, in one night, 
they got no fewer than ſeven hundred of them. Here a king fiſher 


was caught, which weighed eighty-ſeven pounds, and was five feet - 


and a half long. The ſeals were ſo numerous, © that,” ſays Captain 
Carteret, ** 1 verily think, if many thouſands of them were to be 
killed in a night, they would not be miſſed in the morning.“ 


Theſe animals yield excellent train-oi], and their hearts and plucks 


are very good eating, being in taſte ſomething like thoſe of an hog, 

and their ſkins are covered with the fineſt fur of that kind. - 
When Captain Cook was exploring the ſouthern regions, PEN- 

GUINS were ſeen in great numbers; but the chaſe after theſe birds 


proved very unſucceſsfu], though it afforded great ſport. Theſe 


birds dived fo frequently, continued fo long under water, and at 
times ſkipped continually into and out of it, making way with ſuch 
amazing velocity in a ſtraight line, that the fowlers were obliged to 
give over the purſuit, but not before they had come near enough to 
one of them to wound it; yet though they followed it cloſely, and 
fired above ten times with ſmall ſhot, which was obſerved to hit, yet 
they. were at laſt obliged to kill it with ball. When they took it up, 


they perceived its hard gloſſy plumage had conſtantly turned the ſhot 


alide : this plumage is extremely thick, and conſiſts of long narrow 
feathers, which lie above each other as cloſely as ſcales, and ſecure 


| theſe amphibious birds againſt the wet, in which they almoſt con- 


ſtantly live. Their very thick ſkin, and their fat; ſeem wiſely ap- 
propriated to them by nature, to reſiſt the perpetual winter of theſe 


inhoſpitable climates. Their broad belly, the fituation of their feet . 


far behind, and their fins which ſupply the place of wings, are con- 
ſtructed with equal wiſdom to facilitate the progreſs of their other- 
wiſe lumpiſn bodies through the water. That which was ſhot 
weighed eleven pounds anda half. The blue pettels which every where 
abound in this immenſe ocean, now ſettled in flocks of ſeveral hun- 
dreds on the ſmooth ſurface of the water : theſe were not worſe fitted 
out againſt the cold than the penguins. Their plumage was amaz- 


ingly abundant, and increaſed their bulk in a great proportion; and 
two feathers inſtead of one proceeded out of every root, lying within 


each other, which formed a very warm covering. As they are almoſt 


continually in the air, their wings are very ſtrong, and of great 


is _ 


length, to ſupport them. 
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The dung of the penguin has been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a poĩ- 
ſonous quality by Mr. Ellis; for whilſt Captain Cook was ex- 
ploring the fea about Kerguelin's Land, on his third voyage, two 
young bulls, one heifer, two rams, and ſeveral goats, died, and this 
narrator of the voyage imputes their death to their having eaten the 
dung of penguins, At EE ES 

Penguins were not found in the North Sea between Kamtſchatkz 
and Analaſka. HE '* Kt ks 8 


_ © Bars. 


In India there are BATS almoſt as large as kites. 
On the iſland of Borneo are very large Bars, or, as ſome people 
call them, fing cats; the body, in colour, ſhape, and ſmell, reſem. | 
bles that of a fox, but is not ſo large; the wings are of ſo prodigious | 
a ſize, that, when extended, the diſtance from the tip of one to that 
of the other is ſaid to be no leſs than five or fix feet. During the 
weſtern monſoon they fly from weſt to eaſt, for two or three hours 
every evening, in ſuch multitudes, that they darken the ſky. 
When Captain Wilſon viſited the Pelew [lands ſome. FL Ying 
FOXES: were killed: this is an animal which has a ſimilitude to our 
bat, but is five or ſix times larger; it reſembles a fox in its head, and 
has much ſuch a ſmell; the natives call it ale; it runs along the 
ground, and mounts trees like a cat; it has wings which extend 
pretty wide, by which it flies like a bird : the Pelewvians broil and 
eat them whenever they can knock them down, eſteeming them a 
great delicacy. | | f | | 
At New Zealand BATS were ſeen as large as a partridge. | 
Bars are very common all over the government of Carthagena; 
but the town is infeſted with ſuch an infinite number of them, that 
after ſun-ſet, when they begin to fly, they may, without exaggeration, 
be (aid to cover the ſtreets like clouds. They are the moſt dexterous 
bleeders both of men and cattle; for the inhabitants being obliged, 
by the exceſſive heats, to leave the windows of their chambers open, 
the bats enter, and if they find a perſon aſleep with the foot bare, 
they inſinuate their tooth into a vein with all the art of a moſt expeit 
wrgeon, ſucking the blood till they are ſatiated, after which it flows 
out of the orifice to the great danger of the perſon's lite, The 
reaſon why the puncture is not felt, is attributed to the gentle and 
refreſhing agitation of the air by the bat's wings, throwing the 
perſon into a deeper ſleep, and thus preventing his feeling the flight 
puncture, This alfo happens to horſes, mules, and afles ; but 
beaſts of a thick ſkin ate not ſo much expoſed to it. This ac- 
count, which is given by Don Ulloa, is confirmed by M. Con- 
damine, who obſerves, that there are ſome bats of a monſtrous 
fize; and that they have entirely deſtroyed at Borja, and other 
| 2 all the black catile which miſſionaries had introduced 

ere. | 33 a 
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Binps or PRE r. Eaglas, Hawks, and Vultures. 


FAGLE and HAWK, and many more fill of the vuLTURE kind, 
which overſtock all parts of this country, That ſpecies of GLEDE 


the ſhell-fiſh which is left on the ſhores. by the receſs of the waters, 
and on the carcaſes of large beaſts of every kind which are ſlain by 


the hunters, many of which are left on the ſpot; the field rats are 


alſo their food, beſide which the continual wars which are main- 


le tained, furniſn abundance of human carcaſes for theſe birds to de- 
1- WF vour. In this country there are likewiſe a great number of birds 


that live on inſects. | | | 
It Water-fowl are not in abundance, eſpecially the web-footed kind. 
e WI Vaſt varieties of the ort cover the plains. The large indigenous 


birds that refide conſtantly on the high mountains have moſt of them 


an extraordinary proviſion made againſt the. continual floods of rain 


G which pour down periodically : each feather is a tube, from the pores ' 


r of which iflue a very fine duſt or powder, in ſuch abundance as to 


ſtain the hand upon graſping them. This is particularly inftanced | 


d 

ein the golden eagle of Lamelmon. In looking at this duſt,“ ſays 

1% our author, through a ſtrong magnifying power, I thought I diſ- 

i I cerned it to be in form of a number of fine feathers.” Bruce's Travels, 

.. J. page 152. | 17 574 
At the Cape of Good Hepe there is a ſpecies of EAGLE which kills 


many animals for food, devouring cows, oxen, and other tame beafts; 
and leaving nothing but the ſkin and bones; the flefh is, as it were; 
ſcooped out, and the wound by which the eagles enter the body being in 


the belly, the beaſt ſeems to lie dead, and nobody would imagine that his 


| dung-birds, from their tearing out the entrails of beaſts, The frze 
of this eagle 'or dung-bird 1s larger than that of a wild-gooſe; the 
feathers are partly black, and partly a light grey, but moſtly black. 
The bill is large and crooked, with a very ſharp point; and the 
talons are alſo very large and ſharp. It frequently happens, that an 
ox freed from the plough in order to return home, lies down to reſt 
himſelf by the way, and if he does, he is in great danger of being 


devoured by theſe eagles. They attack an ox or cow in a body, 


conſiſting of an hundred and upward ; they watch for their prey 


fo high in the air, as to be out of human fight; but their own 
fight is ſo extremely piercing, that they ſee every thing beneath 


them, and when they diſcover their prey, they fall down right 
upon it. „ Wins £ | 
There is another kind of EacLe, diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of the duck-eagle, from their being fond of ducks, Theſe fre- 
ne carry oft young ducks in their talons, and tear and devout 


Fig -- = 


* 


m in the air. 


Among the carnivorous birds of Alyſſinia are many ſpecies of the 


called HADDAYA, fo frequent in Egypt, comes very punctually into 
Ethiopia at the return of the ſun, after the tropical rains, to feed on 


| bones were picked. The Dutch at the Cape call theſe kind of eagles 
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A third kind of eaGLE in the Cape countries is called the 
OSSIFRAGE, or the bone-breaker ; theſe feed upon land-tortoiſes, which 
they carry to a great height in the air, and then let them fall upon 
ſome rock, in order to break the ſhell. 

BuLGAarRIa. Among the natural curioſities of this country are 
the vaſt number of large EAdLEs in the e of the 


town of Babadagi, whence the archers all over Turkey and Tartay 
are ſupplied with feathers for their arrows, though each eagle has no 
more than twelve fit for ſuch uſe, and thoſe only in the tail. Theſe 
feathers are commonly fold for a lion dollar. by 

Norway. There are here moſt of- the fowls to be found in the 
other parts of Europe, alſo ſome that appear peculiar to this country, 
Of the latter there are only two ſpecies, the RoCK-EAGLE and the 
FISH-EAGLE; the former is ſomewhat leſs than the other, and ſpotted 
with grey; it haunts the higheſt places in the country, and frequently 
kills hares, ſheep, lambs, and the like animals, as well as birds, 
The farmers here ſay that he will ſometimes attack a deer, in which 
caſe he makes uſe of the following ſtratagem: he ſoaks his wings in 
| water, and then covering them with ſand, and flying about the deer's | 
face, blinds him for a time, when the pain forcing him to a ſtate of 
madneſs, he frequently falls down a rock and breaks his neck; upon 
which the eagle ſeizes on him for his prey. There are alſo many 
accounts of their carrying away young children. 

The FISH-EAGLE is of a larger ſize, and of a light brown, 

Though it does not diſlike a dead carcaſe on ſhore, it lives princi- 
| pally on fiſh, which it often takes from the otters, and frequently 
ſeizes fiſh on the ſurface of the water. When this bird flies out to | 
ſea in order to ſtrike a fiſh with his talons, he ſometimes lays hold 
of ſuch as are too ſtrong for him, particularly the fiſh here called the 
gqueite, whoſe high and prominent back makes him appear much leſs 
than he really is: when the eagle ſtrikes his talons into him, he 
cannot eaſily diſengage them, on account of their crookedneſs and 

length, in which caſe the fiſh drags him down with bim; while the 
| dird, making a miſerable cry, ſtrives to keep himſelf up, and works 
with his wings expanded to their full extent, though in vain; for in 
the conteſt he is always compelled to yield to thoſe he intended to 
devour. Our author mentions another inſtance, in order to ſhew 
that this king of birds, as he is called, extends his attempts beyond 
his power. Near Bergen, an eagle ſtanding on the bank of a river, 
ſaw a large ſalmon as it were juſt under him; on which he inſtantly 
ſtruck one of his talons into the root of an elm near it, and partly 
hanging over the river, ſtruck the other into the ſalmon, which being 
large and ſtrong, ſwam away, and ſplit the eagle to the neck, —Such 
are the wonders told by Pontoppidan |! | Rs 

ScoTLAND. EAGLES inhabit the mountainous regions of Scot- 
land; on the craigs of Pennau, and all the hilly parts of Aberdeen 
fire, the eagles build their neſts, 1355 1 £ 
In the Orkneys are many EAGLEs and KITES; the former are ſaid 

| - | 0 
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uh to ſeize ſometimes. on young children, and carry them a great way; 
i: and therefore if any one kills an eagle, he may, by law, claim a hen 
g from every houſe in the pariſh where it is killed. Hawks and 
pon ;ai.cons have nefts in ſeveral parts of the iſlands, and the king's 
. falconer comes annually and takes the young, for which he has a 
te f#lary of twenty pounds, and a hen or dog out of every houſe in the 
15 country, except ſome houſes which are privileged. | | 
J Ireland. To the banks of Lough-lene eagles and ofpreys reſort in 
ele great numbers, 5 | | | 
NorTH AMERICA. Here are ſeveral forts of EAGLEs and HAwKS, 

The FISHING-HAWK is very eager in catching fiſh when they firſt 
come in the ſpring; and the bald eagle no ſooner perceives a hawk 
that has taken any prey, but he immediately purſues and ſtrives to 
get above him in the air, which if he can once attain, the hawk, for 
tear of being torn by him, lets the fiſh drop, and thus compounds for 
his own ſafety; for the fiſh is no ſooner looſe from the hawk's 
; talons, than the eagle ſhoots with ſuch inconceivable ſwiftneſs, 
that he catches it in the air. It is ſaid that the f/bing-hawks, in 
very plentiful ſeaſons, will catch a fiſh and loiter about with it in 
the air, in order to have a chaſe with an eagle; and when he 
does not appear ſoon enough, will make a noiſe, as inſolently de- 
fying him. 72 5 „ fio{ 9 een 
The wHITE-TAILED EAGLE is about the ſize of a turkey- cock, 
fat-crowned, ſhort-necked, and full-breaſted, with brawny thighs. 
* Its wings are very long and broad in proportion to its body; but 
y darker on the back, and lighter on the ſides. The quills of the 
© WJ wines are black, and the breaſt ſpotted with white: the tail when 
d cloſed is white both above and below, except the very tip of the fea- 
i thers, which is black or brown: the thighs are covered with dark 
: brown feathers, through which, in ſome places, a white down ap- 
e 
l 


pears; the legs, to the very ſeet, are covered with ſoft feathers of a 
reddiſh brown. It has four toes on each foot, which are very thick 

and ſtrong, ſtanding three forward and one backward, covered with 
| yellow ſcales, and armed with very ſtrong and ſharp claws of a ſhin- 
ing black. There are alſo ſeveral kinds of FALCoNs, HAWKs, and 
other birds of prey. | i 

New HolLAND. On an iſland off the coaſt was found the neſt 

of an eagle, or ſome other bird of an enormous ſize; it was 
built with ſticks. upon the ground, and was no leſs than twenty-ſix 
feet in circumference, and two feet. eight inches high. _ 5 
South America, Amidit the Cordilleras of the Andes the CONDER 

has its reſort: this bird is larger and ſtronger than the eagle, reſembles 
in its colours and appearance the gallinazo, which will be deſcribed, and 
ſometimes ſoars from the higheſt mountains, fo as to be almoſt out of 
ſight. From its being ſeldom ſeen in low places, a ſubtile air ſeems 
beſt ſuited for it, though ſome, that have been tamed when young, 
live in the villages and plantations. They are extremely carnivorous, 
and are frequently known to 1 on fly away with lambs that feed on 

| 5 4 a 
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the heaths upon the ſides of the mountains. Our author confirms this 
by his own obſervation; for ſeeing on a hill, adjoining to one on which 
he ſtood, a flock of ſheep in great confuſion, he perceived a condor 
flying upward from it with a lamb in its claws. When at ſome 
height he dropped it; but following it took it up, and let it fall a 
ſecond time; and then winged his way out of fight, to avoid the In- 
dians, who, at the cry of the boys and barking of the dogs, were 
running toward the place. = LE 


VULTURES. 


INDIA VorLTures are here extremely common, and perfect) 
tame, which probably proceeds from the Banyans feeding them az 
they do other animals; they are ſaid to be conſiderably larger than 
an eagle, and-much of the ſame ſhape. | 

The Par/ees are diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabitants of the Eaſt 
by the fingularity of their ſuperſtitious notions; they are the principal 
merchants at Bombay, their commercial dealings are to a vaſt extent, 
their opulence great, their ſtyle of living magnificent, and their acts 
of beneficence truly dignifying. People of that ſect are likewiſe diſ- 
perſed over many parts of India, and in Perſia, One very ſingular 
notion which the Parſees entertain is, holding it to be the greateſt 
Honour which can be done to their deceaſed friends and relatives to 
expoſe their corpſe to be devoured by birds of prey: for theſe living 
tombs they eſteem preferable to any other kind of ſepulebre. About 
a mile from the city of Surat they have a place to which they carry 
their dead; this is within a circular wall, open at the top, and twelve 
feet high, and one hundred in circumference, The ground within 
is raiſed about four feet, and made ſloping, that all the moiſture may 
drain from the carcaſes into a fink made for that purpoſe; nothing 
can have a more ſhocking appearance than this burying ground, as it 
is called, where are ſeen a multitude of dead bodies, loathſome and, 
diſcoloured ; ſome green, ſome yellow, ſome with their eyes torn out 
by the vultures, and ſome with all the fleſh of their cheeks pulled 
off; great holes eaten in different parts of their bodies, and the ſkin 
all over torn and mangled. In ſhort, Tome are hardened by the ſun 
like a piece of tanned leather, while the fleſh of others is clean 
picked from the bones, which remain like a ſkeleton. The vultures, 
Nis obſerved, will place themſelves down the wind, in order to enjoy 
the ſmell of theſe carcaſes; and ſometimes cram themſelves with 
human fleſh till they are ſcarce able to fly. (See an account of the 
- Parſees in Moore's N pages 379 to 383. LL 
Aleppo. Beſide the birds which ſerve for food or ſport, the country 
produces the BLACK VULTURE. | 8 5 

DarmaTia. The vuLTUREs of thoſe parts near the riv 
Cettina are dreadful animals, meaſuring above twelve feet from the 
tip of one wing to the other, and are able to lift up in their claws, 
and carry away to their neſts, lambs, nay ſometimes ſheep, and _ 
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the children of the ſhepherds. The vultures of the Smit mountains 
are of the ſame race; they will even attack grown up men. The 
ſpecies is called le vautor des Apes, and is particularly deſcribed by 
old Conrad Geſner, -Fortis's Travels into Dalmatia, page 244. 

In South America the GALLINAZ08, a ſpecies of the vulture, con- 
tribute greatly to prevent the increaſe of the alligators, they being 
ex:remely fond of their eggs, in finding which they diſcover extraor- 
dinary addreſs. Theſe birds often make it their ſole employment to 
watch the female alligator during the dry ſeaſon, when ſhe lays her 
eggs, the ſides of the river not being then covered with water; the 
bird concealing itſelf among the branches of a tree, where it ſilently 
obſerves the female alligator till ſhe has laid her eggs and retires; 


but ſhe is no ſooner under the water, than the gallinazo darts dow 


on the repoſitory, and with its beak, claws, and wings, tears up 
the ſand, and devours the eggs, leaving only the ſhells, Theſe eggs, 
when freſh, are alſo eaten by the mulattoes. | 1 
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CHAP. v. 
SQUAD RU PE DS. 


SECTION I. 
ANIMALS DOMESTIC er DOCILE, trained to uſe, or bred for food. 


REIN-DEER oF LAPLAND. The Laplanders furniſh an inſtance 
of a whole European nation ſubſiſting contentedly without ploughing, 
ſowing, or planting ; without ſpinning or weaving, brewing or bak- 
ing. As their lot is caſt in a country where winter takes up the 
greateſt part of the year, and conſequently renders it impoſſible for 
them to provide a ſufficient quantity of hay and fodder for great 
herds of cattle, the bountiful Creator has beſtowed on them a ſpecies 

of animal which is provided for with little trouble; this is the rein- 
deer, which of all tame animals requires the leaſt attendance and 
ſupport, while it procures the greateſt advantage to its owners. 
Theſe creatures provide for themſelves, feeding in ſummer on leaves, 
moſs, and graſs, of which they find as much as is ſufficient for them, 
even among the mountains; and in winter live only on a kind of 
moſs that grows in almoſt every part of Lapland. They come at 
this moſs by ſcraping away the ſnow with their feet, and are taught 
dy inſtinct to find the ſpots where it grows. During a journey of 
ſeveral days, in which the natives are drawn in ſledges by theſe ani- 
mals, the only trouble requiſite for the traveller, is either to turn 

them looſe, or tie them to a tree, where the quantity of food they 
eat at a time does not exceed a handful. The Laplanders are at 
other times only ſolicitous to keep their herds of rein- deer from going 
aſtray, and to protect them from wild beaſts; and this, particularly 
in ſummer, they think no inconſiderable taſk. They have no occa- 
ſion to houſe theſe animals, for they always lie out in the open air, 
without any inconvenience; and when, after a ſtrict ſearch, they 
find that there is no danger from beaſts of prey, they turn them looſe 
into the woods; but when they are under any apprehenſion of 
danger from that quarter, they are watched by the Lapland herdſ- 


men. (See page 31.) | 
The rein-deer nearly reſembles a ſtag, except its hanging the head 
down a little, and the horns projecting directly forward: beſide, on 
the fore part of the head, near the root of the large horns, are two 
ſmaller branches; ſo that they ſeem to have four horns. There are 
two different ſpecies of this animal, namely, the wild and the tame. 
The latter is well made, and exceeding ſwift; and indeed is of ſuch 
uſe to the Laplanders, that it ſupplies the place of corn- fields and 
meadows, horſes and cows. In winter they make uſe of the rein- 
deer in travelling; its fleſh, either freſh or dried, without ſalt, is their 
chief food; and all their cloathing, from head to foot, conſiſts of the 
ſkins of theſe animals. - The rein-deer alſo ſupplies its owner 8 
3588 es „ bed - 
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a bed, and both winter and ſummer with good milk and excellent 
cheeſe ; beſide, of the inteſtines and tendons he makes thread and 
cordage. . Ef | 


T hecarriages of the Laplandersare edges ſhapedlike ſmall boats with 


a broad keel, and fo thick that no water can penetrate them. They 
have a back-board for the traveller to lean againſt, who fits faſt laced 
in the ſledges, and well ſecured from the cold, This vehicle is 
drawn by the rein- deer, with incredible ſwiftneſs, through the ſnow, 
over mountains and valleys. The rein- deer is harneſſed with a large 
cloth girt, embroidered with pewter wire, and faſtened on his back. 
The bit is a piece of leather tacked to the reins of the bridle over 


the deer's head and neck, and from the breaſt a leather ſtrap paſling 


under the belly is faſtened to the fore part of the ſledge, which ſerves 
inſtead of ſhafts. The rein-deer in a great meaſure loſe their vigour 
and ſwiftneſs in ſummer, when theſe qualities are leſs neceſſary; but 


even then they are very proper for carrying the effects of their maſters * 


from one place to another. 5 | 
In Norway the REIN-DEER run wild in herds, and are ſhot for 
food by the inhabitants. In addition to what has already been ſaid 


of this animal, it may be proper to obſerve, that Pontoppidon ſays, 


when the rein- deer of Norway ſheds his horns, and others rife in their 
Read, they appear at firſt covered with a ſkin, and till they ate of a 
finger's length, are ſo ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife like 2 


* 


ſauſage, and are delicate eating, even when raw. The huntſmen, 


therefore, when far out in the country, and pinched for want of food, 
eat them, and find that they ſatisfy both their hunger and thirſt, 


But when the horn is grown, there breeds within the ſkin a worm, 


which eats away the root, The ſame author takes notice, that the 
rein- deer can draw over his eyes a kind of ſkin, through which he 
can ſee, when otherwiſe, in the hard ſnows, he would be obliged to 


ſhut his eyes entirely: a ſingular inſtance of the wiſdom and beng- 


volence of the Creator in providing for the wants of each creature 
according to its deſtined manner of life. 
At Kamiſchatha there are REIN-DEER, both wild and tame, in ſe- 


veral parts of the peninſula, but none in the neighbourhood of 


 Awaiſha. It is ſomewhat ſurprifing,” ſays Captain King, “ that 
this people ſhould never have uſed the rein deer for the purpoſe of 
carriage, in the ſame manner as their neighbours, both to the north 
and the eaſtward. Their dogs indeed ſeem fully ſufficient for all the 


demands of the natives in their preſent ſtate, and the breed of Ruſſian 


horſes will probably increaſe with the future neceſſities of the coun» 
try ;” but the uſe of dogs deprives them of the advantage of bringing 
| up any other domeſtic animal, their natural fierceneſs being ſuch as 
to cauſe them to ſeize upon and deſtroy whatever falls in their ways 
whence it will appear the more extraordinary that they ſhould not 
have admitted the ſervices of an animal ſo much more gentle as well 
as powerful, ; | | 


The ANTELOPE is claſſed by Buffon in the tenth variety of the 
| | | | gazells ys 


4 
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gazelle; it is found in many parts of the world, and very different in 
appearance. In India there ate great numbers of this animal; Syria 
abounds with two ſorts of antelope, of which that of the mountains 
is the moſt beautiful, Its back and neck are of a dark brown, and 
the antelope of the plain is neither ſo ſwift nor ſo well made; yet 
both ſorts are ſo extremely fleet, that the greyhounds, though very 
_ ſwift-footed, can ſeldom come up with them without the afliftance 
of a falcon, unleſs in ſoft deep ground, In Abyſſinia there is a prodi- 
gious number of this ſpecies of the gazelle. = ET ub og 
Along the G % Coaft of Africa there are an incredible number of 


HARTS, eſpecially at Anta and Acron, where herds of a hundred to- 


gether are ſometimes ſeen, There are about twenty different ſorts 
of deer, ſome as large as ſmall cows, others no larger than cats; 
moſt of them are red, with a black ſtripe upon their back; ſome of 
them red, beautifully ſtreaked with white. All of them are eaten, 
and are eſteemed delicate food, particularly one ſort about two feet 
long, the fleſh of which is much admired. Among theſe animals 
there is one of an extraordinary beauty: thoſe of this ſpecies have 


ſmall black horns, and ate fo ſmall that the legs of ſome of them 


are ſaid by Boſman to be no bigger than the tube of a tobacco- pipe. 
Theſe laſt ſeem to be the beautiful antelopes deſcribed by Smith 
in his Voyage to Guinea. © Theſe pretty creatures,” ſays he, 


« ſeemed rather to vaniſh than run by us among the buſhes ; they 


are, nevertheleſs, often caught and ſhot by the natives; and, when 
young, are ſweet veniſon. A brace of theſe bucks. may be eaten 
at a meal by a man of a capacious ſtomach, they being about the 
ſize of rabbets.” The Europeans make uſe of their feet, when tipped 
with gold, as tobacco-ſtoppers. This animal is ſo very tender, that 
it is not poſſible to bring it alive to Europe. „ | 
Cape of Good Hope. In Mr. Maſſon's firſt journey he directed his 
courſe through a country called Koud Rocke Veld, or Cold Country of 
Antelopes, io named from a ſpecies of antelope which inhabits here, 
called $PRING BOCK, This animal, when hunted, inſtead of run- 
ning, avails itſelf of ſurpriſing ſprings or leaps. In a pre- Safe 
Bolland, about two hundred and twenty miles north of the Cape, it 
happens about once in ſeven or eight years, that an amazing number 
of this ſpecies of antelope comes out of the interior parts of Africa, 
ſpreading over the whole country. The peaſants are then obliged 
to guard their corn fields night and day, otherwiſe theſe animals 


would cauſe a famine wherever they came. Mr. Maſſon conjectures 


that theſe invaders have their uſual habitation in the interior parts of 
Terra de Natal, and that they are forced ſouthward by dry ſeaſons, 
which happen ſometimes in thoſe regions to.ſuch a degree; that not 
a drop of rain will fall for two or three years together. Theſe 
flocks are ſaid to be always attended by lions, Philoſophical Trans 
fattions, Vol. LXF 1. pages 279. 310, 3117. 0 , 

In North America, among the wild beaſts are deer, elks, racoons, 
bears, wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, and, if taken when 


| young; 
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ng, may be made tame; with ounces, foxes, bares, rabbits, 
ſquirrels, opoſſums, fables, beavers, otters, minks, and martens. One 
of the moſt ſingular animals of this country is the Moos, of 


which there are two ſorts; the common ligbt- grey mooſe, which 


reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty together: 
and the large black mooſe, whoſe hair is ten or twelve inches long on 
the ridge of his back. Of this latter ſort there are ſeldom more than 
four or five together. The moofe is made much like a deer, as it 
parts the hoof, chews the cud, has no gall, and his ears are large 
and erect, A ſtag-mooſe is bigger than a large horſe. The horns, 
when full grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the tip, 
and have ſhoots or branches to each horn, which generally ſpread 


about fix feet, When the horns come out of the head they are round 
like thoſe of an ox, but at about the diſtance of a foot begin to grow . 


a palm broad, and farther up are ſtill wider: of theſe the Indians make 
good ladles that wilt hold a pint. Dr, Goldſmith, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, ſays, the mooſe - deer is another name for the elk. 

When this animal goes through a thicket, or under the boughs of 


a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, not only to place them 
out of his way, but to ſecure himſelf from being ſeratched in the 
woods; and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year. This ani- 


mal does not ſpring or riſe in going, like a deer, but a large one in 
his common walk has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five feet high. 
He is, however, not ſo ſwift as the common deer, though he runs 


much farther. As the mooſe is tall, and has a ſhort neck, he does 


not graze like other cattle; for when he eats graſs, it is only the to 
of that which grows very high, or on fteep riſing grounds. Theil 
animals are fond of water-plants, for which they will wade far and 
deep. In ſummer they alſo feed upon other plants, herbs, and young 


| ſhrubs; and in winter live upon the tops of buſhes and young trees. 


The fleſh of the moole is very good food; it is more ſubſtantial than 


common veniſon, and will bear ſalting. The noſe is admired as a 


great dainty. . | 
The AFRICAN ELK is much larger than either the European or 


the Aſiatic, it being generally five feet high. The head reſembles - 
that of the hart, but is ſmall in proportion to the body. The horns 


are about a foot long, and run up twiſting; but the ends are ſtraight, 
ſmooth, and pointed: the neck is flender and beautiful, and the upper 
jaw ſomewhat larger than the other: the legs are long and flender; 
the hair of the body ſmooth, ſoft, and of an aſh-colour; and the tail 


about a foot in length. The taſte of the flcſh reſembles that of good 
beef, and is agreeable either boiled or roaſted. _ =. 
Theſe els are generally found on high mountains. They climb. 

| * and rougheſt rocks, and paſs the moſt difficult ways with 


ſurpriſing diſpatch and ſecurity, 
The ELK of North America is a ſtrong and ſwift creature, larger 
than a horſe, and exactly like a deer, It has two large horns, which 


weigh fourteen pounds. Its neck is ſhort and thick, but 
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the ears and back are very long. In colour it reſembles a hart, but 
its fleſh is not near ſo ſweet as that of the fallow deer. 
The Musk ROE-BUCK of China is a ſpecies of deer without horns, 
with dark hair. The muſk is generated in the inward part of a bag, 
compoſed of a very thin ſkin, covered with hair extremely fine, and 
adheres round it like a kind of falt ; there are two ſorts of this muſk, 
but that which is in grairs is the moſt valuable. The female pro. 
duces no muſk, The fleſh of ſnakes is ſaid to be the common food 
of this animal; for though they are of an enormous ſize, the roe-buck 


ceeaſily kills them; becauſe he no ſooner approaches them than they 


are fo overpowered by the ſcent of the muſk as to be unable to ſtir, 
However, the fleſh of the roe-4uck is good faod, and is ſerved up at 
the beſt tables. The effect of the roe-buck's muſk on the ſnake is ſo 
well known, that whenever the peaſants go to cut wood, or make 


charcoal, in the mountains, to ſecure themſelves from being bitten by | 


the ſnake, they carry about them a few grains of muſk, when, if any 
ſnake approaches them, it is ſuddenly ſtupefied, and unable to 
advance, 45 ; 4 5 
At Thibet, the creature which produces m/e reſembles the Ro- 
BUCK ; his ſkin and colour are the ſame; he has alſo ſlender legs, 
and a ſplit, ſmooth horn, but ſomewhat bending. On each fide he 
has two white teeth, which are ſtraight, and riſe above his muzzle, 
each about half a finger in length, reſembling in form the teeth of 


the elephant. This is the mark which diſtinguiſhes him from other 


roe-bucks. The muſk produced by theſe creatures in Tibet is much 
referable to that of China and other countries, from this animal 
eeding on aromatic paſtures, and alſo from the inhabitants of Tibet 


preſerving the bladders of muſk in the natural ſtate, while the Chi- 


neſe adulterate all that come into their hands. | 
The moſt excellent muſk is what the roe-bucks leave behind them 
when they rub themſelves againſt the rocks and mountains; for the 
humour whence it is generated falling down toward its navel, gathers 
like a bile, or any other tumour; and when the ſwelling is ripe, the 
creature feeling a painſul itching, ſearches for ſtones, and rubs himſelf 
againſt them, till opening the ſore, the matter runs out and coagulates. 
The wound ſoon cloſes, and the ſame kind of humour gathers to a 
head again as before. 
There are men at Tibet who make it their buſineſs to collect this 
muſk, and having gathered a quantity, put it up in bladders. The 
muſk that has ripened in the ſkin of the roe-buck ſurpaſſes all others 
in goodneſs, juſt as fruit is better when it is gathered ripe from the 
tree, than when it is pulled green, | 


There is another method of getting muſk by enſnaring the roe- 
buck in toils, and ſhooting him with arrows; but the hunters fre- 


quently cut the tumours before the muſk is elaborated, and in this 
Caſe it has at firſt an ill ſcent, that prevails till the matter is thickened, 
which ſometimes does not happen in a great while; but as ſoon as it 
coagulates it turns to mulk, | TT 
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Gold Croft, Here are three or four forts of wild cats, of which the 
civEr CAT: is one; theſe are ſometimes ſold very young to the 


Dutch, who give about eight or nine ſhillings ſterling for one of 


them. They produce civet when very young, but that of the male 
js better than that of the female. 4 
On the iſland of Sumatra is the HoG-DEER, an animal ſomething 
larger than a rabbet; the head reſembles that of a hog, and its ſhanks 
and feet are like thoſe of the deer. The BEZOAR STONE found in 
this animal has been valued at ten times its weight in gold: it is of 
a dark brown colour, ſmooth on the outſide, and the firſt coat being 
taken off, it appears ſtill darker, with ſtrings running underneath the 
coat; it will ſwim on the top of the water. If it be infuſed in any 
liquid, it makes it extremely bitter : the virtues uſually attributed to 
this ſtone are cleanſing the — creating an appetite, and ſweet» 
ening the blood. | ; 


1 


Docs. Thoſe of Kamtſchatka, though exceedingly like the Po- 


meranian breed, are a great deal larger, and ſomewhat coarſer, 
They are of a variety of colours, but the moſt general is a light dun, 
or dirty cream- colour. Toward the end of May they are all turned 
looſe, and left to provide for themſelves through the ſummer, bein 

ſure to return to their reſpective homes when the ſno begins to fall. 
Their food in the winter conſiſts entirely of the heads, entrails, and 
back- bones of ſalmon, which are put aſide and dried for the purpoſe, 
and with this diet they are fed but fparingly. The number of dogs 
which are kept for the purpoſe of drawing ſledges muſt neceſſarily be 
very great, ſince five are yoked to a ſledge, Which conveys only one 


perſon; and in a journey which Captain King, with a few compa» 
nions, made to Bolcheretſæ, a hundred and thirty-nine dogs were 


employed, though the journey by land conſiſted of only two ſtages, 
In this ſervice neither bitches nor any dogs but thoſe that have been 


_ caſtrated are employed. The whelþs are trained to this buſineſs by 


being tied to ſtakes with light leathern thongs, and having their 
victuals placed at a. proper diſtance out of their reach; fo that 
by conſtantly pulling and labouring, in order to come at their 
food, they acquire both the ſtrength of limb and the habit of 


drawing that are neceſſary for their future deſtination. Cook, 
aol. III. page 345. c | 


The Kamtſchadales travel in ledges drawn by five dogs, driving 
them with a crooked ftick four feet long, or a whip of different co- 


% 


loured thongs. They ſit upon the right fide of the fledge, with their 


feet hanging down. A man is obliged to keep an exact balance to 


prevent his being overturned, which would be very dangerous, as the 


dogs never ſtop till they come to a houſe. When the Reſolution. 


and Diſcovery arrived in Awatſka bay, the commanding officer ſent 


an expreſs to Bolcheretſk, by means of one of theſe ledges, and re- 
ceived an anſwer in little more than three days and an half, although 
the diſtance, in going and returning, amounted to two hundred and 


ſeventy Engliſh miles, Cool, Vil. 111. page 191, 


Theſe 
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Theſe fledges are in their body about four feet and an half long, 

and a foot wide, made in the form of a creſcent, of light, tough 
ſtrongly bound together with wicker-work, which, in thoſe belonging 
to the better fort of people, is elegantly ſtained of a red and blue 
colour, and the ſeat covered with bears fkins and other furs. It is 
ſupported by four legs about two feet high, which reft on two lo 
flat pieces of wood, five or fix inches broad, extending a foot at each 
end beyond the body of the ſledge: they are turned up before in the 
manner of a ſkate, and ſhod with the bone of ſome fea animal. The 
\ fore part of the carriage is ornamented with thongs of leather and 
taſſels of coloured cloth, and from the croſs- bar, to which the harneſs 
is joined, are hung links of iron, or ſmall bells, the jingling of which 
they conceive to be encouraging to the dogs. "Theſe ſledges are 
ſeldom conſtructed fo as to carry more than one perſon, who, as 
already obſerved, fits aſide, reiting his feet on the lower part of the 
fiedge, and carries his proviſions and. other neceſſaries wrapped 
up in a bundle behisd him. The dogs are uſually yoked two 
and two, with a leader. As the reins are not faſtened to the 
heads of the dogs, but to their collars, they give the driver but 
little power 'over them, and are therefore generally hung upon the 
fledge, whilſt the driver depends entirely upon their obedience to his 
voice for the direction of them. With this view the leader is always 
trained up with a particular degree of care and attention: ſome of 
'them bear a moſt extraordinary price on account of their docility 
and ſteadineſs, inſomuch that for one of them forty roubles, or ten 
pounds ſterling, is no unuſual price. The driver is conſtantly pro- 
vided with a crooked ſtick, which anſwers the purpoſe both of whip 
and reins: as by ſticking it into the ſnow he is enabled to moderate 
the ſpeed of the dogs, or even to ſtop them entirely; and when they 
are lazy, or otherwiſe inattentive to his voice, he chaſtiſes them by 
throwing it at them; upon which occaſion the driver's dexterity in | 
picking it up again is very remarkable, and forms the principal 
difficulty of the art; indeed, it is not ſurpriſing that they ſhould la- 
bour to be ſkilful in a practice upon which their ſafety ſo materially 
depends; for it is afferted, that if a driver ſhould happen to loſe his 
ftick, the dogs would inſtantly perceive it, and unleſs their leader be 
of the moſt ſober and refolute kind, they would immediately run 
a- head full ſpeed, and never ſtop until they were quite ſpent ; but as 
that would not be the caſe ſoon, it generally happens in ſuch ſitua- 
tions, that either the carriage is overturned, and dafhed to pieces 
againſt the trees, or they hurry down ſome precipice, and are all 
buried in the ſnow, The accounts which are given of the ſpeed of 
theſe dogs, and of their extraordinary patience of hunger and* fatigue, 
would be ſcarcely credible, if they were not ſupported by the beſt 
authorities. The dogs, as before obſerved, are fed during the winter 
with the offels of fiſh, but are always deprived even of this miſerable 
food a day before they ſet out on a jourhey, and are never ſuffered 
to eat before the end of it; and it is ſaid not to be unuſual for them 
| 2 to 
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by their maſters for their fidelity and good ſervices, 


m. DART Sea ses 
to continue thus to faſt for the ſpace of two whole days. Wonderful 
as this aſſertion is, Kraſheninikoff, a writer eſteemed on account of 
his accuracy and fidelity, in his Hiſtory and Deſcription of Kamt- 


ſchatka, aſſerts, that travelling parties in this country, when over= 


taken by ſtorms of ſnow, drive with the utmoſt precipitation into the 
neareſt wood, and there continue until the tempeſt is over, which 
frequently laſts fix or ſeven days, the dogs remaining all this while 
quiet and inoffenſive, except that ſometimes, when. preſſed by hun- 
ger, they will devour the reins and the other leathern parts of the 
harneſs. | | „ , F be RN GD = 
Captain King relates a journey which he took to Bolcheretſk, 
in the beginning of May, attended by Mr. Webber the painter, 
and two ſeamen, beſide ſome natives who officiated as guides, a 
great part of which was performed on theſe fledges. Whilſt the 
bagzage was laſhing on, previous to ſetting off, the dogs ſet up 
a moſt grievous howl, which was continued until they were 


; yoked, and the paſſengers ſeated, when this diſmal noiſe was 


changed to a cheerful yelping, and that entirely ceaſed as ſoon as 
they were put in motion. The ſnow was fo ſoft, that the dogs, 
almoſt at every ſtep, ſunk up to their bellies. Coot's Third Voyage, 
Val. IH. pages 204. 206. e HIT $33 4 
There is no travelling with dogs after a deep ſnow, till a path be 
made, which is performed by a man going before with ſnow-ſhoes. 
Theſe are made of two thin boards ſeparated in the middle, and 
bound together with thongs ; the fore part is bent up a little, and 
a place made to lip in the foot, to which the ſhoe is tied with | 
thongs. [TOES Kee | 85 | e 
In the Hor TEN TOT COUNTRY there is ſcarcely a hut that has 
not a dog or two belonging to it, and theſe are carefully cheriſhed 
| Theſe dogs 
they allow to fit about the fire with them, but turn them out every 
night to guard their cattle, who encompaſs the village on every 
ſide; and this office the dogs diſcharge with great watchfulneſs and 
courage, | 3 _— „ 3 7 
A TW is the only domeſtic animal the Hottentots have, and he is 
ſo neceſſary, that they can by no means do without him; but though 
the dogs of the Hottentots have many good qualities, there is nothing 
in their appearance that indicates any one of them; for their mouths 
are pointed, their ears erect, and their tail, which is long and ſlender, 
they drag on the ground ; their hair, which is thin, but long, points 


_ every way, and falls no where ſleek upon their bodies. 


* 


In North America, the DOGS which the Indians employ in hunting 
carry their ears erect, and greatly reſemble the wolf about the head. 
They are extremely uſeful to them in the chaſe, as they will attack 
the eren animal that is purſued as game. They have that quality 
which is inherent to their ſpecies in every other quarter of the world, 
attachment and fidelity to their maſters; but being generally ill fed, 
probably from the ſcarcity of food (for wilſul neglect and ill treat- 
5 : 5 N „„ ment 
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ment of ſuch a ſervant would diſgrace the character of an Indian), 
are very troubleſome in the huts at night. b 
Doss are eſteemed delicious food in various parts of the world, 
Thus the negroes of the Gold Coaft are fo fond of dogs' fleſh that 
they very willingly give a ſheep for a large deg. Boſman obſerves, 
that the European dogs, on being brought here, degenerate ex- 
tremely ; their ears growing long and ſtiff, like thoſe of the fox, to 
which colour they alſo incline: ſo that in three or four years time 
they become very ugly creatures, and in three or four deſcents their 
| barking turns into a howl; but it does not appear that the cats 
change at all. 2 Tr 1 8 
The Otabeitians conſider boss as more delicate food than their 
pork ; ſuch as are bred to be eaten taſte no animal food, but are 


kept wholly upon bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, and other vegeta- 
bles of the like kind ; the gentlemen of the ſhip being deſirous of | 
taſting this daimy, had one which was very fat killed and dreſſed 


after the manner of the country, and they all agreed that it made a 
very good diſh. The animal is ſuffocated, by his mouth and noſe 
being cloſe ſtopped with the hand, which operation is continued above 


a quarter of an hour. In the mean time a hole is made in the 


ground about a foot deep, in which a fire is kindled, and ſome ſmall 


ſtones placed in layers alternately with the wood, to heat. The dog | 


when dead is ſinged by holding him over the fire, and by ſcraping 
him with a fhell the hair is taken off as clean as if he had been 
ſcalded in hot water. He is then cut up with the ſame inſtrument, 
and his entrails being taken out, are carried to the fea, and 
there waſhed ; they are afterward put into cocoa-nut ſhells, with 
what blood comes from the body, and when the hole is: ſufficiently 
heated, the fire is taken out, and lome of the hot ſtones being placed 
at the bottom, are covered with green leaves, upon which the dog 
with the entrails is placed, and other leaves being laid upon them, 
the whole is covered with the reſt of the hot ſtones, and. the mouth 

of the hole cloſe ſtopped with earth: in ſomewhat leſs than four hours 
it is again opened, and the dog taken out, which is always found to 
be excellently well hak ec. | 


At New Zealand no other quadrupeds were ſeen but dogs and rats, 


and it ſeems: probable that there are no other; becaute rhe chief 
pride of the natives, with reſpect to dreſs, is in the ſkins and hair 
of ſuch animals as they have, and the ſkin of no other animals 
was found about them but thoſe of dogs and birds: the dogs live 
with the people, who breed them up for no other purpoſe than to 
eat them. | 2 | 

On one of the South Sea [fands, Mr. Law, ſurgeon to the Diſ- 
covery, having bought a dog, took it down toward the boat, and 
ſhot it dead in their ſight. Ellis adde, that it was carried on 
board to furniſh a freſh meal; ſo that the gentlemen had learn- 
ed, from their friends at Otaheite, to reliſh a repaſt of dog's 
fielh. The natives ſeemed alarmed at this mode of r 


and an retired. Narrative of Cook's Third Voyage, Vol. I. 
e 202, | | | . 
The ARMADILLO of South America has his head, body, and tail, 
covered with a ſhield of a bony ſubſtance, forming moſt beautiful 
ſcales. On the upper part of the neck are two joints, that he may 
move his head, and on the back ſeven diviſions, with a yellow ſkin 
between each. The feet are covered with a thinner ſhield, but the 
lower parts of the body are without this covering. The head is like 
that of a hog, with a ſharp ſnout, He has ſmall eyes ſunk deep in 
the head, and a narrow pointed tongue. The ears are naked, 
brown, and ſhort, and the teeth of a middle fize. The feet reſemble 
hands, with five fingers and roundiſh nails. The tail, at the root, 
is near four inches thick, but grows gradually leſs to the end, where 
it terminates in a point. It lives upon melons, potatoes, and other 
roots, but will not eat fleſh, and generally lies hid in the ground, 
which he turns up with his ſnout. Fhis animal has a quick feelin 
and will roll himſelf up like a ball. The fleſh is white, fat, and de- 
licate, but is beſt when ſeaſoned with ſpices to quicken the taſte, It 
is an animal peculiar to South America, and is domeſticated there, 


Tus Hoksk. | 


Japan. The HoRsEs there are ſmall, but ſome of them no 
ferior in ſhape, ſwiftneſs, and dexterity, to the Perſian breed. 
In China the HoRsEs are ſtrong and vigorous, but too ſmall, | 
On the iſland of Java are WILD HORSES: the horſes bred here 
ire (mall, but nimble and ſpirited, and are reported to have been 
found here when the Europeans firſt doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. 5 | „ 

In Aby/ſnia is a very fine breed of HoRsEs, and ſome mules. | 
The intrepidity of the Tartarian Hon ss, when encountering the 
tygers, is very ſurpriſing, and yet this only proceeds from uſe; for 
they are at firſt as fearful of them as other horſes. The Mongals 
have a great number of every colour, and are particularly dexterous 
at catching them when running, by means of a cord formed into a 
lip-knot; and they are alſo very expert in breaking and trainin 
them: they likewiſe underſtand their diſtempers, but generally us 
ſuch remedies as would be far from efficacious. with our horſes, 
They prefer ſtrength and hardineſs to largeneſs and beauty, The 


t in- 


Tartarian horſes are indeed not ſmall, but rather of a middle ſize, 


ind amongſt ſuch vaſt numbers many are found as large and hand- 
ſome as thoſe of Europe. | fi | 


ARABIA. The moſt uſeful and excellent animals Of this country 


are camuls and HORSEs : their breed of horſes are only fit for the 
laddle, and are never uſed for draught or burden. The fineſt horſes 
in the Perſian. court were brought hence, and are. admired for 
their form, as much as for their ſwiftneſs and high mettle; they are 
indeed well known in Europe, and have contributed to improve the 
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breed of thoſe in England. At Muſcat, which is ſituated near th 
entiance of the Perſian gulf, they feed their cattle with putrid fiſh; 
for, digging a pit, they throw a great quantity of fifh into it, which 
lies till it is rotten and turned to a kind of earth, after which this 
ſub ſtance is taken up and boiled, when, having ſtood till it is cold, 
they give it their cattle, and it is ſaid to render them very fat, 

The fineſt beaſt of Perſia is the HoRsE, which is beautiful and 
well trained. The P.r/ian horſes are finely proportioned, and are 
light and ſprightly, but are only uſed for the ſaddle : they are never 

gelt, and always, wear their tails at the full length. They are, how- 
Ever, neither ſo ſwift as the Arabian horſes, nor ſo hardy as thoſe of 
the Tartars.  Hoiles fetch a great price in Perſia, ſome being (old 
for two or three hundred pounds, and in general they ſeldom ſell for 
leſs than fifty pounds each, which is chiefly owing to the numbers 
ſent into India and Turkey. They have alſo e Wi mules, valued 
at thirty or forty pounds each 18 
The uſual food for the horſes is barley and chopped ſtraw: they 
have no Hangers, but give their horſes their corn in bags, as our 
| hatkney-coachmen do; but ſometimes they feed them with balls, or 
barley meal. 5 ä | Be 
Cape of Good Hope. Here are a great number of Horsss, 
which were originally brought from Perſia, and have multiplied 


- . 


exceedingly. 2 3 | 
On the Gold Coaſt of Africa are no horſes, but in the interior 
country there are great numbers, which are ſmall and ill-ſhaped. If 
a tall man rides upon one of them, his feet almoſt, touch. the ground, 
Their heads, which they always hang down, . reſemble thoſe. of an 
als; they hobble along, but will not ſtir without being forced on 
with blows: there is no want of aſſes, which are larger and hand- 


ſomer than the horſes. ' 1 „ 
The breed of HonsEs in Barbary is much eſteemed. 
- 411,95 1+ © Honses or EvRoPE, | 

© \ Samegiiia abounds with cattle, and has a breed of horſes which, 
though ſmal}, are ſprightly, ſwift, and hardy. "The animals of 
Hungary are chiefly fine Horſes, which are generally mouſe- coloured, 
of which incredible numbers are annually ſent out of the country. 
Hanover abounds with hor /es of a large breed. The Poliſh horſes are 
ftrong, ſwift, and beautiful, and of theſe they have great numbers. 
The horſes of Norway are mote ufed for riding than for drawing; 
they have an ealy pace, are full of ſpirit, and very fure-footed. 

| When they mount or deſcend a ſteep rock, on ſtones like ſteps, they 
Hirſt tread gently with one foot, to try if the ſtones they touch be 
faſt, and in this they muſt be leſt to themſelves, or the beſt rider will 
endanger his neck; but when they go down a very ſteep and flippery 
place, they, in a ſurpriſing manner, draw their hind le s Under them 
and flide down, They ſhew great courage in fighting with wo 
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wolves and bears, which is very uſual with them; for when a horſe 
perceives any of theſe furious animals advancing toward him, and 
the has a mare or gelding with him,. this generous animal places them 
F * behind him, and then attacks his antagoniſt by ſtriking at him with 
105 his fore-legs, with ſuch courage, that he commonly remains con- 
queror. The horſes of Corſica are of a very ſmall. breed, like the 
Wilch ponies, but are lively and hardy; there are, however, ſome of 
a very good ſize. The Spaniſh horſes, which are very fine, are 
chiefly bred in Andaluſia and Aſturia. In the Netherlands much at- 
tention is paid to a large breed of horſes for draught © & 
England is particularly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and excellence 
of the horſes which are there bred: in ſize from large to diminutive; 
comprehending the fleeteft racers, the moſt ſpirited hunters, as well 
as for every purpoſe of the ſaddle and the harneſs. The horſes bred 
in Leice/terſhire are of the largeſt kind, being generally the great 
black coach and dray horſes, of which ſuch numbers are ſent up to 
London, Yorkſhire breeds vaſt numbers of horſes, both for pleaſure 
and uſe. Hales has a ſmall breed, hardy, nimble, and ſpirited. 
In Scotland great numbers of horſes are bred, chiefly in Galloway and 
the Highlands, Theſe, though ſmall, are hardy, and capable of 
great fatigue, and are therefore extremely proper for a mountainous 
country, which in many places will not admit of carriages 'and teams; 
theſe will thrive upon what would ſtarve other horſes. The borſes 
bred in the Orꝶnies are very ſmall, but hardy and ſerviceable. 

The horſes. of Iceland, as in all other northern countries, are ſmall, 
but ſtrong and full of mettle, and, except thoſe broke for the ſaddle, 
lie in the open air all the year round; in winter they ſubſiſt only on 
what fodder they can ſcrape from under the ice and ſnow. Such 
horſes as the owners have no immediate occaſion for, are turned out 
among the mountains; and when wanted, a man goes .in queſt of 
them, every one knowing his own horſe by certain marks. Ss 

North America. There were neither horſes, cows, ſheep, nor 
hogs, in this country before the Europeans ſtocked it, but now they 
are multiplied ſo extremely, that many of them run wild. 
In Virginia there are many hor/es foaled in the woods of the up- 

d, lands, which become wild. The young men take. great delight in 

y. hunting theſe wild horſes, which they purſue ſometimes with dogs, 

re and ſometimes without; for, as they have no mark upon them, they 
belong to the firſt who takes them; but they are ſo ſwift, that it is 
very difficult to come up with them. | „ 

d, In Carolina, when the planters hunt the wild horjes in the woods, 

they go two or three together on horſeback, and as ſoon as they eſpy 

e 2 wild horſe, purſue him: and indeed their horſes are fo well trained, 

1! that they will neither hurt themſelves nor their riders againit a tree, 

„and will. go full ſpeed for hours together, till the wild horſes ſtand 

ſill, when one of the- hunters alights, claps the bit into his mouth, 
je and a ſaddle, on his back, and rides him to his home, or the next 
plantation, where he is fed with Indian corn and ſalt, which in a 
| _ Gg 3 Tie little 
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little time renders him perfectly tame, and fit to purſue his wild 
ſpecies in the woods. | 2 3 

The diverſion of Horſe-racing was only known in Italy and Eng- 
land until of late years, and at Rome races are chiefly exhibited durin 
the carnival. Moſt of the racers in Italy are brought from Barbary, 
'Theſe horſes, inſtead of being under the management of riders, are 
trained to run by themſelves: on the ſides and along the back they | 
have leathern ſtraps, ſtuck on with pitch, and under theſe are iion 
bullets, ſet with ſtrong points like the rowels of a ſpur, which conti- 
nually prick the horſes while they are in motion; and they have the 
cruelty to ſtick another of thete ſpiked balls under the horſe's tail, 
The ſtarting- place is on the ſquare called Piazza del Popolo, where 
the horſes, being generally from five to eight in number, ſhew the 
utmolt impatience for the ſignal, which is given by dropping a rope 
that runs acroſs the courſe before them. Upon this they ſtart, and 
fly along the Corſo with incredible ſwiftneſs, the coaches being 
drawn up on each fide of the ſtreet. The prize is generally a 
piece of brocade, of the value of ſeventy or eighty Roman crowns, 
The people are entertained with ſuch a race every day during the 
carnival. | | 


| WIID Asszs. 8 8 
Canary Iſlands. The Ass Es brought by the Spaniards to Fueria- 


ventura increaſed fo faſt, that they ran wild among the mountains, 
and were ſo prejudicial to the natives by eating their corn, and other 
grain, that in the year 1591, the government aſſembled all the in- 
habitants and dogs in the iſland, in order to deſtroy them; and ac+ 
cordingly killed no leſs than fifteen hundred. Since that time there 
have been no more in the iſland than is ſufficient to ſupply the in- 


| habitants. | 
South America, In the province of Quito are a great number of 
WILD ASSES, which increaſe very faft, and are not eaſily caught, 
The owners of the ground where they breed permit all perſons, on 
paying a {mall acknowledgment, to take as many as they can, in 
proportion to the number of days they employ in the ſport. The 
manner in which they are caught is as follows: ſeveral perſons go 
on horſeback, attended by Indians on foot, and on their arrival at a 
proper place form a circle in order to drive them into ſome valley, 
Where, riding at full ſpeed, they throw a halter, the end of which is 
formed into a nooſe, over their heads; for theſe creatures, on finding | 
themſelves encloſed, make furious efforts to eſcape; and if only one 
forces his way through, they all follow with irreſiſtible impetuoſity : 
but the hunters having caught them in the nooſe, throw them down, 
ſecure their legs, and leave them till the hunting is over, when, in 
order to bring them away, they pair them with tame beaſts ; but 
this is not eaſily performed, they being ſo fierce as often to wound 
the perſons who undertake to manage them. They have all the 
ſwiftneſs of horſes, and neither ſteep aſcents nor declivities _ 
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them in their career; when attacked, they defend themſelves with 
their mouth and heels with ſuch activity, that without ſlackening 
their pace they often maim their putſuers: yet aſter carrying their 


g- firſt load their celerity leaves them, their dangerous ferocity is loſt, 
ing and they ſoon contract the ſtupid look and dulneſs peculiar to the 
ry, trained part of their ſpecies. It is alſo obſervable, that they will not 
are permit any horſe to live among them; and if any one happens to 
ey ſtray into the places where they feed, they all fall upon him, and, 
on without ſuffering him to eſcape, bite and kick him to death. They 
ti- are very troubleſome neighbours, for whenever one or two of them 
he begin to bray, they are anſwered in the ſame vociferous manner by 
ul, all within the reach of the ſound, which is greatly increaſed and pro- 
re longed by the repercuſſions of the vallies and cliffs of the mountains, 
he 1 3 | 3 
2 | 1 | ELEPHANTS, Ty > | 


Some of the ELEPHANTS of India, when at their full growth, are 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and yet ſo tractable that a boy may go= 
vern them. To ſuppoſe that they have no joints in their legs is a - 
vulgar error, for they lie down and rife up like other animals: their 
pace is a walk, but they are capable of travelling five miles an bour, 
and are fo ſure footed, that they never ſtumble, Their keepers by 
ſigns, and the ſound of their voice, make the elephant underſtand their 
meaning; and if they give a ſign to terriſy a man, the beaſt will 
advance toward him in a threatening manner, as if intending to 
trample him to death, and yet will do him no hurt. If. the keeper di- 
recs him to throw water or dirt in a man's face, he will do it with- 
out farther miſchief, The elephant takes up whatever he eats or 
drinks with his long griſtly trunk, and thus conveys it to his mouth; 
and this trunk, though extremely limber, has ſuch ſtrength, that if 
be ſtrikes a horſe or a camel with it in anger, he will kill either at a 
blow. This trunk ſupplies the uſe of hands; for with it he will 
pluck up the corn] or graſs by the roots, knock off the dirt that 
hangs about them againſt his legs, and then convey them to his 
mouth. He will alſo tear down branches of trees with it, and eat 
the tender twigs, Scarce any animal will ſwim faſter ; for at Fort 
St. George, where the ſhips that bring them can only come within 
two or three miles of the ſhore, it is common to make them ſwim 
to land, but they have little more than their trunks above water, 
through which they breathe. The male elephant is ſometimes mad 
after the female, at which time he becomes fo miſchievous as to ſtrike 
any one he meets, except his keeper; at that time therefore they f 
chain the elephant by the legs, and if he happens to get looſe, he 
will overturn every thing in his way, nor is it poſſible to divert his 
rage without fireworks, which, burſting with a loud noiſe, will 
make him ſtand ſtill and tremble, When the elephants are in theſe 
falacious fits they ſweat profuſely and ſmell much ranker than a you 
In the Mogul army were ſeveral elephants that would not only ftand 
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fire, but ſuffer a great gun to be diſcharged from their backs. . Thoſe 


they carried were about five feet long, placed on a ſquare wooden frame | 


that was faſtened to a broad thick pannel, tied on with ſtrong cords 
and girths At the four corners of this frame were four ſilk flags fix- 
ed to little taves. Upon the neck of the elephant the man was ſeated 
who guided him, and had an iron rod in his hand, about half a yard 
long, ſharp at the lower end, and a hook turned up, with which he 
pricked him forward, or pulled him back. The gunner was ſeated on 
the wooden frame, where he had his powder and ball, with every 
thing neceſſary for loading and firing. The bullets diſcharged from 
theſe guns were about the ſize of a tennis ball. 3 
The elephants are uſually faſtened by a chain about one of their 
hinder legs to great trees, under the ſhade of which they are kept. 
Each of the great war-elephants is allowed by the Mogul four fe- 
males; and they are ſaid to be fo modeſt, that they will not permit 

any one to ſee them in the act of copulation. - | 
At Sumatra, the foreſts abound. with ELEPHANTS, and ivory is 
ſhipped in-large quantities both for China and Europe. Only a few 
of theſe animals are tamed, and theſe are kept for ſtate by the king 

Cuylen is famous for its ELEPHANTS, which are ſo numerous, 
that they do incredible damage to the huſbandmen, by breaking 
their trees, eating and trampling down their corn. Hence the country 
people are obliged to watch ſuch fields as lie near the woods every 
night, and they are not ſecure of their corn even when it is lodged 
in their yards. It is with great difficulty that, with lighted torches 
and making a great noiſe, they can frighten them away; ſometimes 
they ſhoot at them, and wound them with arrows; but the entaged 
elephant frequently kills them. | 


The Abbi de Guyon obſerves, that the tame elephants of Ceylon are 


more eſteemed than any other in the Indies, not only on account of 
their -prodigious bulk, and the beauty of their ivory, but alſo for 
their remarkable docility. They uſe no other animals but theſe,” 
he adds, in the carriage of hogſheads, and other ſuch burdens. 
The elephant takes hold of the rope with his trunk and his teeth, 


he draws it, twiſts it about, throws the load on his back, and ſo 


goes off with it. He draws with equal eaſe a caravel, or half galley, 
on dry ground,” 1 | is OM 


At Siam the king's ELEPHANTS: and horſes have their ables 


within the firſt encloſure on entering the palace. Every elephant has 
ſeveral men to attend upon him, and is treated with more or leſs 
honour according to the name he. bears, which is given him by the 
king. They never appear abroad without their trappings and orna- 
ments; and are ſo tractable and ſagacious, that the people imagine 
them animated by the ſouls which had formerly inhabited the bodies 
of illuſtrious men. Here was a white elephant, which they pretended 


to be the:only one of that colour in the world, and they believed him 
to have the ſoul that once reſided in the body of ſome prince, and 


for 


— 
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for that reaſon the king never rode upon him. He was not entirely 
white, but of a ſort of fleſh-colour, and therefore ſome called him 
the white and red elephant. They have almoſt as much reſpect for 
za white horſe as for an elephant of that colour; and theſe are the 
favourites of the king. Next to the white elephants they eſteem 
thoſe that are black, ſuch being the ſcarceſt, next to the white; theſe 
they frequently colour, when they are not naturally ſo black as they 
would have them. There is ſeldom more than one white elephant, 
and he is ſerved in gold plate, and treated as the ſovereign of the 
reſt of his ſpecies. Raynal ſays; the meaneft elephant belonging 
to the king has fifteen ſlaves to attend upon him; who are employed 
in cutting hay and gathering bananas and ſugar-canes. The king 
takes ſo. much pride in theſe creatures, which are of no real uſe, 
that he eſtimates his power rather by their number than by that of 
his provinces. Under pretence of gratifying their palate, their at- 
tendants frequently drive them into gardens and cultivated lands, 
that they may trample down their produce, unleſs the owners.pur= 
chaſe an exemption from ſuch depredations by continual preſents, 
Thus in this country the men are not only ſlaves to men, but to 
the very beaſts.“ Hi. Politique, Livre IV. 1 1 
At Tonguin there are ELEPHANTS of an extraordinary ſize, in 
the woods toward the north, _ | $:. (446+ js 
At the Cape of Good Hope are ELEPHANTS of a prodigious ſize, 
and of proportionable ſtrength, Their ſkins are without hair, and 
have a multitude of ſcars and ſcratches, which they receive in ma- 
king their way through the thorns and buſhes. The tail ends in 2 
large tuft of hair, each hair being about a foot and a half long, and 
as thick and ſtrong as a hog's briſtle. The teeth are exceedingly 
arge, each weighing from ſixty to an hundred and twenty pounds 
weight. | : | | 03 


The female elephant is much leſs than the male: her dugs fall 
from her breaſt between her fore legs. The male and female retire 
ſor the conſummation of their love to ſome unfrequented part, and 
there remain till conception, when they return to their ordinary 
haunts: and the female never admits of freſh embraces till a con- 
ſiderable time after ſhe has brought forth her young, which ſhe car- 
ries two years. Some authors have pretended, that elephants ſleep 
ſtanding ; but this is erroneous, for they lie down like other beaſts. 
Their ordinary food is graſs, heath-roots, and the tender branches 
of ſhrubs. Sometimes they enter the corn-fields, and do a great 
deal of damage, not only from eating the grain, but from the im- 
menſe quantity they ſpoil by trampling it under their feet. Not- 
withſtanding the ſize and clumfineſs of the Cape elephant, they 
walk fo faſt, that it would be no eaſy taſk for a man well mounte 
to keep up with them, 15 e | 

They feed together in great troops. The hunting of theſe animals 
is the occupation of many of the inhabitants. Theſe mild though 
powerful creatures are flain in great numbers, merely for the — of 
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their teeth. The larger teeth weigh from one hundred to an hun 
died and fifty Dutch pounds, and are diſpoſeable of to government at 
the Cape for as many guilders. | ENS» | 

On the Gold Coat ELEPHANTS are of a large ſize, being twelve! 
or thirteen feet high, and are very prejudicial to the fruit-trees, 
particularly to the orange, banana, and fig-trees; and, with re- 
ſpec to the two laſt, theſe animals eat not only the fruit but the 
ſtem. Although elephants are uſed in the Indies both in war and 
as beaſts of burden, none of them are here tamed; and yet, when 
unprovoked, they ſeldom hurt any man; and it is ſometimes not 

very eaſy to enrage the elephants of this coaſt, | 

Te Rninoceros, which in ſtrength is the moſt powerful of 
animals next to the elephant, is a native of the iſland of Sumatra, 
and its horn is eſteemed an antidote agoinſt poiſon. 4 

The RHINOCERos of the Cape of Good Hope is of a dark aſh- 
colour, approaching to a black: his ſkin, like that of the Cape ele. | 
pbont, is without hair, and is full of ſcars and ſcratches ; yet is fo 
bard, that it is difficult to pierce it with a ſharp knife. Indeed the 
painters repreſent him as armed all over with a kind of ſcales; how- 
ever he has none upon his body, but the numberleſs ſcars and 
ſcratches which interſect each other make him look at a diſtance as 
if fenced with ſcales. His mouth reſembles that of an hog, but is 
ſomewhat more pointed. Upon his ſnout grows a dark grey horn, 
alitile bent, and larger or ſmaller according to his age ; but it never 
exceeds two feet in length. When he is angry he tears up the 
earth with his horn, and throws it furiouſly over his head : he will 
alſo throw ſtones to a vaſt diſtance behind him. With this he will 
likewiſe tear up the roots of trees, and almoſt every thing he can fix 
it in. This horn is very ſolid, and the end of a lighter colour than 
the reft, On his forehead is another horn, which, upon a young 
thinoceros, is about an hand high, and upon an old one not above 
fix inches. It is in the form of a bowl inverted, and is hollow. 
His ears are ſmall, and his legs ſhorter than thoſe of the elephant, 

His ſenſe of ſmelling is very ſurpriſing, for he catches the ſcent of 
any creature that is at a conſiderable diſtance to the windward of 
him; and if it be his prey, he immediately marches toward it in a 
right line, furiouſly tearing his way through all oppoſition of trees 
and buſhes, grunting like an hog: his breaking the trees, and 
throwing the ſtones, if he meets with any in his way, give warning 
of his approach, 55 | x SR 
He never attacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he is dreſſed in a red 
coat, and then he is furious for his deſtruction, rending and deſtroy- 
ing every thing that oppoſes the gratification of his rage; if he 
fiezes him, he throws him over his head with ſuch force, that he is 
killed by the fall ; he then feeds upon him, by licking with his rough 
- and prickly tongue the fleſh from the bones. Fs 

It is remarkable that the eyes of the rhinoceros are extremely 
finall ay I to his body, and that he ſees only in a right line ; 
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and therefore, if the paſſenger ſlips but a few paces aſide when he is 
near, it coſts him a great deal of awkward trouble to get him again 
in his eye, by which means he has a fair opportunity of eſcaping. 
This animal is averſe to feeding on graſs, but prefers ſhrubs, 
broom, and thiſtles, and is fondeſt of a ſhrub that reſembles the 
Juniper, which the Cape Europeans call the rhinoceros-buſb. He is 
in perpetual enmity with the elephant, and whenever he diſcovers 
him, makes at him with the utmoſt rage. The elephant, not in- 
clined to meet him as an enemy, when he ſees him, makes his eſcape 
as faſt as poſſible, If the rhinoceros ſurpriſes the elephant, he rips 
of MY vp bis belly with the horn on his ſnout, by which the entrails fall 
out, and the elephant ſoon expires. ' 7 
Ihe fleſh of the rhinoceros, which Kolben ſays he has often eaten 
with great ſatisfaction, is not ſo ſinewy as ſome authors have repre- 
ſented. The fame writer mentions, that the horn of the rhinoceros 
5 will not endure the touch of poiſon, of which he ſays he has often 
0 been a witneſs. Many people of faſhion at the Gipe have cups 
1 turned out of the horn, ſome ſet in gold, and others in filver. If 
I wine be poured into one of theſe cups, it immediately bubbles up, 
R as if it were boiling; and if there be poiſon in it, the cup immedi- 
ately ſplits. This, ſays our author, is known to thouſands of per- 
ſons at the Cape. The chips made in turning of theſe cups are 
carefully ſaved, they being efteemed of great ſervice in convulſions, 
faintings, and other diſorders; and the blood of the rhinoceros is ſaid 


to have great virtue in the healing of inward ſores, 


Cal and DrRoMEDARY. 


China breeds a remarkable kind of CAMEL, in fize no higher 
than an ordinary horſe. This animal has two bunches on his back, 
covered with long hairs, which form a kind of ſaddle. The bunch 

before ſeems formed by 'the back-bone and the upper part of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and is not unlike the bunch which the Indian cows 
have on their ſhoulders; the other bunch is placed- juſt before the 
buttocks, His legs are in proportion, not ſo long as thoſe of com- 
mon camels; and his neck, which is ſhorter and thicker, is 
covered with thick hair, as long as that of a goat. Some of theſe 
camels are of a dun-colour ; others are a little upon the red, and in 
ſome places of an aſh-colour ; but as their legs are not ſlender, like 

| thoſe of other camels, they are, in proportion to their ſize, better 
| formed to carry burdens, 5 55 
There are three kinds of the CAMEL in Syria; the Turcoman, the 
Arab, and the Dromedary. 1 ; N 
Tpbe Turcoman camel is much larger, ſtronger, more hairy, and 
of a darker colour than any of the others. Their common load is 
eight hundred pounds weight; but they ſometimes carry much more. 
'Theſe cannot bear heat, and therefore they are never worked in the 


aths of Jane, uh, or Ang 
n, The 
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The Arab camel, which is much ſmaller, leſs. hairy, and of a 
' lighter colour, ſeldom carries more than fix hundred pounds weight; 
but can bear heat and thirſt much better than the Turcoman, There 
is no need of theſe camels being fed with barley flour, or chopped 

raw: for the very thiſtles and other plants, which grow in the de- 
ſert, are almoſt all the food they require. Dr, Rufſ#l ſays, that he 
remembered an inſtance, where, in a caravan from Baſra, the 
camels, which were of this fort, travelled. without water tor fifteen 
days ; but the quantity they drank, as ſoon as they came at it, proved 
fatal to many of then. N * 

The dromedary appears to be only a high breed of the Arab camel, 


from which they are only. diſtinguiſhed by being of a lighter and 


handſomer make; and, inſtead of the folemn walk to which the 
others are accuſtomed, they pace, and are generally faid to go as 
far in one day as the others in three. Fg 

To all other ruminating animals, nature has provided four divi- 
ſions in the inteſtines, each of which performing different functions 
in the ſuſtaining of life by digeftion, are deſcribed as diſtinct ſto- 
machs, but 14 de Buffon and other later naturaliſts have deſcribed 
the camel as having what they name a fifth ſtomach, which is ap- 
proptiated to the purpoſe of a reſervoir of water, a large quantity of 
which may be thus retained for a length of time, without corrupt- 
ing, or undergoing any change by digeſtion, and when drought ex- 
ceites the animal, by an eaſy exercition of its muſcles, can draw out 
the quantity of water neceſſary at that time to concoct its ſolid food. 
Mr. Bruce, in his travels into Abyſſinia, relates, that when pro- 
ceeding from Nubia to Cairo, the company were reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity by the want of food and of water; in which pe- 
fiſhing ſtate they killed two of their camels, and procured four gal- 
lons of water from each, which was vapid, of a bluith caſt, and had 
neither taſte nor ſmell, Travels V. 596. That great anatomiſt, 
the late Mr. John Hunter, denied the exiſtence of this fifth ſto- 
mach in a camel, in conſequence of having diſſected one; which 
cauſed the veracity of the wonderful Abyflinian traveller to be called 
in queſtion ; but ſince the death of that anatomiſt, a farther inveſ- 


* 
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tigation of the matter has been made, and the reſult has been, that 


although a fifth ſtomach may be doubted, yet the peculiar faculty 
which that animal poſſeſſes of retaining the water which it ſwallows, 
without any digeſtive change being produced, is fully afcertained. 

Among the cattle of Perſia, the camels, horſes, mules, aſſes, oxen, 
and buffaloes, are very ſerviceable ; and more particularly the CAMEL, 


which 1s valuable both on account of the weight he carries, and the 


little expence at which he is kept. Of theſe camels there are ſever- 
al kinds, among which thoſe engendered between a dromedary, or 
camel with two bunches upon his back, and a female with one, are 
eſteemed the beſt, and fold for twenty or thirty pounds each: they 
are ſeldom tired, and are faid to carry nine hundred or a thouſand 
pounds weight, Thoſe that travel between Iſpahan _ — 
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Perſian gulf are of a much ſmaller ſize, and carry no more than five 
or fix hundred pounds weight, yet theſe are almoſt as ſerviceable as. 
the other, for they are much ſwifter, and will gallop like a horſe 3 


whereas the other ſeldom exceed a foot-pace, When they are to 


take their burden the driver touches their knees, upon which they 
kneel down till they are loaded, and when that is done, immediately 
riſe. Their drivers ſuffer hem to graze by the road fide, with their 


loads upon their backs, on weeds and thiſtles; and when they travel 


through deſerts, in which nothing green is to be found, they feed 
them with balls compounded of barley-meal and chaff made up into 
a paſte, and often mix cotton ſeed with it; but, conſidering his 
bulk, the camel is the leaſt feeder of any animal, It is a great ad- 
vantage that it will live two. or three days together without water, 
there being ſcarce any to be met with in the deferts through which 

their journies frequently lie. They ſhed all their hair every ſpring, - 
and become perfectly naked. Of this hair abundance of fine - ſtuffs 


ate made, They are extremely tractable, except in their rutting 


time, which laſts thirty or forty days, and then they ate very unruly, 
on which account their drivers increaſe their burdens to tame them. 
They go with young eleven months, or, according to ſome authors, 
twelve, | ED | „ 
The CAMELOPARDALIsS, or GIRAFFE, is a native of the interior 
parts of Africa, and was known in Europe only by report, until 
Mr. Paterſon, who travelled from the Cape into the interior coun- 
try ſomewhat higher than the twenty-eighth A latitude, met 
with ſeveral, and brought away the ſkin and ſkeleton of one, which 


was depoſited in the cabinet of the late Mr. Jobn Hunter. This 


animal, which was a male, meaſured fourteen feet nine inches from 


the ſhoulders five feet two inches, and its 8 from the ſhoulders 


aillant, who vilited 


feet in height, | cage de M. Le V. Cc. This animal has juſtly 
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other parts, but it has no bunch on its back, and is much ſmaller, 
cloven - footed, and of a different colour; for though moſt of them 
are brown, ſome are black, others white, and others of different co- 
lours. Its pace reſembles that of a camel, and its height is equal to 
that of an aſs between one and two years old. The Indians and 
Spaniards uſe them as beaſts of burden, and they anſwer very well 
for any load under an hundred weight. Anciently the Indians uſed 
to eat the fleſh of this animal, as they ſtil! do the fleſh of ſuch as are 
paſt their labour, and ſay there is no differenoe between it and mutton, 
except its being ſomething ſweeter. It is a very docile animal, eaſil 
kept; its whole power of defence conſiſts in ejecting from its noſtrif, 
a viſcous matter, which is ſaid to give the itch to any one on whom 
it falls; ſo that the Indians, who firmly believe this, are very cautious 
in provoking it. | | | 5 
The GUANACo and the yicuna are but little different from the 
lama. The guanace is larger, and its wool long and harſh; the 
vicuna, which is ſmaller than the lama, has ſhorter and finer wool, - 
and is brown all over the body, except the belly, which is whitiſh, 
The laſt are of great ſervice in the mines, carrying metals in ſuch 
rugged roads as would be impaſſable to any other beaſts. 


MixED BREED or AxIMATIs. 


Barbary. Among the beaſts of burden in this extenſive country 
is the KUMRAH, which Shaw deſcribes as a little ſerviceable creature 
begotten between an aſs and a cow; it is ſingle-hoofed like the aſs, 
but in every other reſpect different from it; the ſkin being ſleeker, 
and the tail and head, though without horns, reſembling that of a cow. 
An animal generated by a bull and a mare is called a jUMART, and 
is well known in many parts of the world. PER 8 
Piedmont, Among the tame beaſts is the TUMoR, which Buſching 
| fays is of two ſorts, one engendered by a bull and a mare, and the 

other by a bull and a ſhe-aſs: the latter ſpecies, he ſays, is conſi- 
derably ſmaller than the firſt, and is called the b:f; the former, called 
baf,, has the upper mandible ſhorter than the lower, and both almoſt 
reſemble thoſe of ſwine; yet the inciſory teeth in the upper jaw are 
an inch or two more backward than in the lower, and are alſo much 
longer, like thoſe of hares and rabbits. The head and tail of both 
reſemble thoſe of an ox ; but the former, inſtead of horns, has only 
knobs; in all other reſpects they are ſhaped either like a horſe or an 
aſs. Though not ſo large as a mule, they are of ſurpriſing ſtrength, 
eat little, are very ſwift of foot, and are excellent beaſts for tra- 
velling. 8 | Ee : 5 
The MULE may be engendered either between an horſe and a ſhe- - 
| aſs, or between a jack-aſs and a mare. The latter breed is every 
way preferable, being larger, fironger, and better ſhaped. The 
common mule is very healthy, and will live above thirty years, being 
| found very ſerviceable in carrying burdens, particularly in moun- 
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tinous and ſtony places, where horſes are not ſo ſure-footed. The 
jck-afſes of Spain exceed all otners in fize and ſtrength; in that 
country it is not uncommon to give fifty or ſixty guineas for a mule. 
ln ſome mountainous countries they are effentially neceſſary in aſſiſt- 
ing the inhabitants: their manner of deſcending the precipices of the 
Alps or the Andes is very extraordinary; of the latter an account 
j given in page 220. 1755 £7: 


| SHEEP | 
In the country of the Mengal Tartars the $HEEP have tails about 


Kamiſchathka, The wiLD MOUNTAIN SHEEP, or Ax Ars, of this 


and is alſo often uſed inftead of butter. Theſe tails, uſually weigh 
upward of fifteen pounds; but thoſe which belong to ſheep of the 
largeſt breed, and that have been fattened, ſometimes weigh fifty 
pounds. The ſheep in Aleppo, being kept up in yards, are in no 
danger of injuring their tails; but in other places, where they 
feed in the fields, the ſhepherds are obliged to fix e 
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board to the under part of the tail, to prevent its being torn by the 
buſhes, thiſtles, and rocks, it not being covered underneath, like the 
upper part, with thick wool; ſome have alſo wheels to facilitate th 


_ dragging of this board after them, whence they have been repreſented 
by travellers as having carts to carry their tails. ah 
Biledulgerid is remarkable for a ſpecies of domeſtic animal called 
ADIMNAIM, of which there is great plenty. This is a kind of ſheep, 
about the ſize of an aſs, with long, banging ears; the females have 
horns, but not the males, and the wool is | Sy but ſoft and fine, 
This animal is fo ſtrong that it can eaſily carry a man for ſeveral 
miles, and fo gentle that it never refuſes a burden. | 
At Algiers the ſbeep are of two kinds: one of which is common all 
over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by having a large broad tail, and is 
of the ſame ſpecies as that already deſcribed as natives of Syria, 


Thoſe of the other ſpecies are almoſt as tall as fallow-deer, and, 


' excepting the head, are not much different from them in ſhape ; but 
their fleſh is dry, and their fleeces as coarſe and hairy as thoſe of 
goats, It is obſervable, that a gelding among the horſes, an ox 
among the horned cattle, or a wether among the ſheep, is ſeldom or 
never known in this country; for thoſe males that are more than 
ſufficient for the preſervation of the ſpecies, have, when they are 
about three months old, their teſticles only ſqueezed ; the Maho- 
metans thinking it an act of great cruelty to caſtrate any but their 
own ſpecies. 3 5 by 
Cape FA Good Hope, The Cape MUTTON is extremely good and 
well taſted, and the /hezp have the great tails already mentioned, 
which furniſhes the Europeans at the Cape with a joke which they 
are fond of paſſing upon ſtrangers at their tables: You have no 
. ſay they, you are not able to manage a ſheep's tail.“ 
he ſheep bred in the country near Olyphant's Rivier never eat any 
aſs, the deſert quality of the ſoil. producing none; but there are 

| Rickulent plants and ſhrubs in abundance, on which they ſeed: 
many of theſe plants are aromatic, and give a' fine flavour to the 
fleſh of the animal. By eating ſuch plants, they require little 
water, eſpecially in winter. Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. L.XVl, 

e 307. | | 5 oy 7 4 

% 2 informed in the ſplendid work which relates Captain 
Cook's third voyage, that Mr. Hemmys, the lieutenant governor at 
the Cape, had taken ſome pains to introduce the breed of European 
ſheep there; but his endeavours have been fruſtrated by the obſti- 
nacy of 'the country people, who hold their own breed in greater 
eſtimation, on account of their large tails, of the fat of which they 


ſometimes make more money than of the whole carcaſe beſide: 


and they think that the wool of the European ſheep will by no 
means make up for their deficiency in this reſpect ; and in this they 
are, certainly right ; for experience has ſhewn, that a breed from 
European ſheep will not produce wool of the ſame quality there as 
| thoſe bred in .... 8 85 
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Of the ſbeep of Europe, thoſe of Lithuania yield fleeces of very fine 
wool, The breeding of ſheep in the United Netherlands is carried on 
with great ſucceſs, and might be extended farther. The wool of 
FR is reckoned extremely good. Beſide the ſbeep common 
in moſt countries, Hungary affords a particular ſpecies, that have 
large twiſted horns, generally about two feet in length. Theſe are 
kept in ſeparate flocks, and great numbers of them are annually ſent. 

Vienna. | | „ 8 

Spain is much celebrated for its ſheep ; of theſe there are two kinds, 
the coarſe- waolled ſheep; who remain all their lives in their native 
country, and who are houſed every night in winter; and the fine- 
voolled ſheep, who paſs all their lives in the open air, and travel 
every autumn from the cool mountains of the northern parts of Spain 
toward the bay of Biſcay, to feed during the winter on the warm 
southern plains of Andaluſia and Eftramadura, and return northward 


Jon the approach of ſummer. Five millions of fine-woolled ſheep are 


computed to make theſe annual journies; ten thouſand ſheep com- 
poſe a flock, which is divided into ten tribes. To one man is com- 
mitted the care of the whole, and five ſubordinate ſhepherds and five 
dogs are aſſigned to each tribe. The time of ſhearing commences 
with the month of May. Previous to this operation, a number of 
ſheep are driven into a long, narrow, low gut, which is called % 
weating-place, where they remain all night, in order to ſweat plenti- _ 
fully, which is held to ſoften the wool for the ſhears, and to oil their 
edges. Each fleece yields three ſorts of wool, which are ſeparated : 
the back and belly give the ſuperfine; the neck and ſides give the 
fine ; the breaſt, 8 and thighs, the coarſe wool. A different 
price is fixed upon theſe three claſſes, though the general cuſtom is 
to ſell the whole pile together at a medium price. It is fold after it 
ij waſhed, when it is to go out of the kingdom, or to any conſiderable 
liſtance in it; for as it never loſes leſs than half its weight in waſhing, 
and often more, when the ſweating is violent, half the carriage is 
ved. The Spaniſh ſheep, as well thoſe that bear the fine wool as 
the other kind, are extremely ſmall, weighing ſcarcely more than 
lambs do in England at the early ſeaſon of the year. The tails of 
theſe ſheep are a little thicker and longer than the Engliſh breed, 
and their horns are a little more curled, and ſtronger, There is a 
breed in Biſcay which have four, and even ſix horns. The Spaniſh 
ſheep who never travel, have coarſe, long, hairy wool ; ſome have it 
even trailing to the ground; but the itinerant ſheep have ſhort, ſilky, 
white wool. There can be no doubt that if the fine-woolled ſheep 
were houſed in the winter, their wool would become coarſe in a few. 
generations: on the other hand, if the coarſe-woolled ſheep travelled 
from climate to climate, and lived continually in the free air, their 
wool would become fine, ſhort, and filky, in a few generations. 
Thus the fineneſs of the wool is produced by the animal paſling its 
life in an open air of equal temperature, for it is not colder in Anda- 
luſia and Eftramadura in the winter, than in the northern parts of 
Old Caſtile in the ſummer. 67 From Spain, addreſſed to Ne 
tn | | eter 
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Peter Colinſon, F. R. & A. SS, The 2 bred in Ola (il yiele 
the beſt wool in all Spain. 

The breed of ſheep in England i is among the choiceſt poſſeſſions of 
that diſtinguiſhed ſpot, The ſheep breeding country reaches from the 
. ſmall river Auker, on the confines of Warwickſhire, to the Humber 
at the fartheſt end of Lincolnſhire, which is near a hundred miles i 
length; and from the banks of the Trent, in Lincolnſhire and Le 
ceſteiſhire, to thoſe. of the Ouſe, which is above ſixty miles“ 
breadth. The ie bred here are of the largeſt kind, and yield 
greater fleeces of wool than any other in England: this breed kit 
no horns; nor is the wool leſs fine on account of its quantity, | 

The ſbeęp of Herefardſt:ire are ſmall, but affording a fine filky wool, 

in Sally ee e to the Spenith. Dyer, in his poem “ The 
Fleece,” enumerates more places in this county than in any other 
as favourable for breeding of n. "i . are quay, Jul 
as poetical. | 


Such. the leas 
| And ally tilth which ſpiry Roſe bebolite,- 
From a green hillock, ofer her lofty. dies 
And Lemſfer's brooky tract, and airy Croft, 
And fuch Harleian Eyword's ſwelling tur, 
Wav'd as the billows of a rolling feaz - 
And Shobaen, for his lofty terrace famd. 
Which from a mountain's ridge, elate o er woods, | 
And girt with all $:/zria,; ſees around e his x 
Regions on regions blended in the clouds. 


The breed of ſheep peculiar to Neroli is diſtinguiſhed by havin 
black faces and black feet: this breed is ſmall, 

Surry, From the weſtern border of the county, to Epſom and 
Croydon, lie Banſtead Downs, which furniſh excellent feed for ſheep, 
the mutton being remarkably tweet and well-flavoured, Hence the 
poet, when deſcribing the beſt ſituations for feeding ſheep, ſays, 


Such are the downs of-Banſtead, edg' 5 with woods 
And tow'ry villas; 
Whoſe flocks innum'rous whiten all the land : 

Such thoſe ſlow climbing wilds, that lead the ſtep 
Inſenſibly to Dover's windy cliff, | 
Tremendous height! | | Dyer Fleece. 


- 


£ { 1 


The beep which are fed on the ſides of the mountain of Snowadn 
ſupply the iweeteſt mutton in Walen. Here are likewiſe many goats. 
Theſe are driven to a conſiderable height, in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
their keepers dwelling in teats, and ſubliting on oatmeal Cakes, 
butter, cheeſe, and Whey. | 

In many parts of Scotland large flocks of ſheep are bed, the 
chief part of which is ſent into England, together with their wool. 

On /celand great numbers of ſheep are bred, and in ſuch parts 0! 


that iſland, where the inhabitants are chicfly employed in grazing, it 
0 a | 2 f . : | * is 
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is not uncommon for àa man to be maſter of a flock of four or five 
hundred. The grazing counties ſie chiefly in the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the iſland; for the inhabitants of the ſouthern, being 
moſt]y employed in Sſhiog, leave their flocks abroad both in ſummer 
and winter. Nature, however, ſeems to have provided a ſhelter for 
them, there being large caves into which they retire in ſevere wel- 
ther, In winter, When the ſnow-i is not very deep, and the weather 
is inclinable to be fair and mild, the ſheep are turned out to pick 
what they can find under the ſnow; 3 when, if they happen to be ſur- 
priſed by its falling i in a great quantity, they inſtantly form themſelves 
into a cloſe compact body, by laying their heads together in the cen- 
tre; in which poſture they are quite covered with che ſnow, and are 
ſometimes ſo benumbed with cold as not to be able to help themſelves, 
till their owner, happening to find them, clears them a way out. 
This is often a work of me days; and 3 the weight of 
the incumbent ſnow is ſo great, that they are cruſhed down by it, 
and killed before their maſters can come to their relief. When they 
paſs ſome days under the ſnow, the ſheep, in the extremity of hunger, 
have been known to eat one another's wool; but this is apt to 
diſorder them very much: on which account, ben the inhabitants 
have any apprehehſions of bad Wenther, 1 take care to hoop their 
Hocks at home. | 

| The wool of their ſheep i is very er but a fort famed finer 
lies underneath; Thoſe writers are often who obſerve, that all 
the ſheep in this ifland have more than two horns : a few of them, 
indeed, have five, ſome have four, but they have generally only 
two. Th 34 

Ih 'the Furhef parts of North Hi. hs Heep generally bring 
forth two or three lambs at a birth, and are not ſu tered, like the 
other cattle, to ramble in the woods, but are kept in incloſures 
in the plantations, whence they come every evening to the 
planter's houſes, and at night are put into folds, to defend tbem 
from the wild beaſts. The mutton is generally exceedingly fat, 


and as well reliſhed as any in Europe, Their wo is fine, and 


valuable. 
In South America, the Peruvian SHEEP are among the moſt va- 
luable ſpecies of e Sa | 


| | Goars. CHE 
In Tartary are YELLOW Goats, which frequent the plains, and 
are ſeldom ſeen but in large herds; they are extremely ſwift, and of 


| the ſhape aid ſize of common goats, but their hair 1s yellow, and 
not ſo ſmooth, 


The Perfian GOATS are not only valuable for their fleſh, but for 
their hair or wool, of which conſiderabſe quantities are . 
from Carmania. 

In Sri are two kinds of GOATS, one refeinbliiie thoſe in Britain, 
| Fn 2 and 
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and the other remarkable for the length of their ears. Theſe are 
only a little larger than ours, and yet their ears are frequently a foot 
long, and broad in proportion: they are chiefly kept for their milk, 
which is ſweet and well taſted. | | „ 

In Natolia, particularly the country about Ancyra, is ſaid to be the 
fineſt breed of GOArs in the world; they are perfectly white, and 
their bair, which is as fine as filk, is curled, and eight or nine inches 
long. Of this hair they make fine ſtuffs, which are the chief ma- 
nufacture of the country, and in which the inhabitants carry on a 
great trade. Theſe goats are only to be found within four or five 
days journey from the city; for the breed degenerates if they are 
carried farther 5 | h | 

In Barbary is the LERWEE, the moſt timorous ſpecies of the goat 
kind; it is ſo fearful, that - when purſued it will precipitate itſelf 
down rocks and precipices. It is of the ſize of a heifer, but the bady 

is more rounded, and it has a tuft of ſhagged hair on the neck 
and knees: it is of the colour of red deer; but the horns, which are 
above a foot long, are wrinkled and turned back like thoſe of the 
goat. | np IN | ; 
5 At the Cape of Good Hope are BLUE GOATS, ſhaped like thoſe of 
Europe, but as large as an European hart. Their hair is very ſhort, 
and of a fine blue; but the colour fades, when they are killed, to a 
blueiſh grey. Their beards are pretty longs but their horns are 
- very neat, running curiouſly up in rings till within a little of the 
point, which is ſtraight and ſmooth. Theſe are only to be met with 
far up in the country. e IR 
SPOTTED GOATS are ſeen in great numbers, there being ſometimes 
above a thouſand of them together. They are covered with red, 
white, and brown ſpots, and are rather _ than the blue goats. 
The young ones are eaſily taken, and made ſo tame, as to run 
with flocks of ſheep. Their fleſh is very agreeable food. There 
is another ſort of goat, which is ſaid to be not yet diſtinguiſhed 
by any particular name. The female is leſs than the male, and 
without horns. i 1 8 

The DIvING-GoAT at the Cape is almoſt as large as an ordinary 
tame one, and is of much the ſame colour. As ſoon as he ſees any 
perſon or thing from which he apprehends danger, he ſquats down 
cloſe in the graſs; and ſeeing nothing but "rg about him, per- 
' Haps imagines himſelf unſeen: for thus he lies, giving now an 
then a peep out, and pulling his head ſuddenly down again, till 
either the danger is paſt, or he is ſeized, ſhot, or knocked on 
the head. | th | 
The Cape ROck-GoAT is ſeldom larger than an European kid of 

a quarter old; and his horns are about half a foot long. He fre- 
quently enters the vineyards and gardens, where he does great miſ- 
chief, and is therefore narrowly watched and often taken, His fleſh 
is eſteemed a great dainty. 


Swiſſerland, Of the wild animals there the CHamois GoaT » 
925 | Pn the 
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| the moſt remarkable, and of two different ſpecies ; one of which 


make their conſtant abode in the higheſt and wildeſt mountains, to 
which ſcarce any acceſs can be found. Theſe are of a reddiſh brown, 
and for the moſt part ſomewhat ſmaller than the others. The ſe⸗ 
cond ſpecies are of a light brown colour, and do not confine them+ 


ſelves to the ſummits of the mountains, but likewiſe reſort to the 


woods and thickets in the vales. | ae: 
The marmouſet is a kind of badger, and toward winter they grow 
ſo exceeding fat as to weigh twenty pounds, by which means they 


become an eaſier prey to the peaſants and hunters. They bufrow- 


either in the earth, or under a rock. 

The chamois is a kind of wild goat, but much ſtronger; they ge- 
nerally browſe on the mountains; but are very difficult to be caught, 
| becauſe they place centries on the hills about them, which, upon any 
appearance of danger, give the reſt the alarm by a certain noiſe ; 
upon which the whole herd runs down the next ſteep declivities, 
which they ſeem made by nature to climb up and down with ſur- 
priſing dexterity and ſwiftneſs. Their horns are ſhort, crooked, 
and ſmooth; their fleſh is very good, and of their ſkins is made the 
true chamoy leather. 55 5 
The BovQUETIN is another kind of wild goat, but much larger, 
and leſs ſhaggy: its conſtant abode is on the mountains, which, on 


account of their height, are continually covered with ſnow. It ge- 


nerally ſleeps on the ice, is much fleeter than the chamois, and the 
common people reckon the fleſh very ſtrengthening; its blood, even 
when dried and reduced to powder, is conſidered as poſſeſſing many 
medicinal virtues. The horns of this animal are two or three feet 
long, and thick in proportion. When they are cloſely purſued; they 
will throw themſelves down high precipices, and break their fall by 
the help of their horns, ſo as to receive no hurt, | 


An animal peculiar to the iſland of Corſica is the MUFFoLI, which 


reſembles a ſtag, but has horns like a ram, and a ſkin uncommonly 
| hard: it is very wild, and lives on the higheſt mountains; it is fo 
nimble, that it will jump from rock to rock; and if hard chaſed 
to the extremity of a, cliff, where it can reach no other, it will 
throw .itſelf over, and with ſurpriſing agility pitch upon its horns, 
without receiving any hurt, like the bouguet:n of the Alps. 

In many parts of Norway GOATS run wild in the fields, both 
in winter and ſummer, till they are ten or twelve years old, and 
when the peaſant to whom they belong is inclined to take them, 
he muſt either do it by ſome ſnare, or ſhoot them: they are ſo bold, 
that on the approach of a wolf, they ſtay to receive him, und if 

they have dogs with them, will refiſt a whole herd. They alſo 
frequently attack the ſnakes, and when they are bit by them, not 
only kill, but eat them; after which they are never known to die 
of the bite, though they are ill for ſeveral days. If theſe goats 
are tame, the owner warms their own milk, and with it waſhes the 


wound, 5 ; 
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otherwiſe very good food. 


55 © Hoes. | 
The BLACK Hoos of China are fine food, and greatly ſuperior to 


the pork of Europe; but the breed has long been propagated there. 


Theſe are very numerous, and are much eaten by the inhabitants; 
although they ſeem at, leaſt equally fond of the fleſh of dogs and wild 
horſes, which are drefled in various manners, and are uſed as food even 


by the higheſt ranks. The vulgar are fond of horſe and dog fleſh, 


even though the animals die by age or ſickneſs, | 
On the iſland of Java, the Hucs bred there are delicious food, but 


ſo extremely fat, that the lean is always fold ſeparately : the butchers, 


who are Chineſe, melt the fat, and ſell it to their countrymen, who 
eat it with their rice. 1 8 


In India Hoss are eſteemed as the beſt butcher's meat, eſpecially | 


the wild hogs, which are very plentiful. „ 
The EARTH-HOGs in the Hottentot countries have ſome reſem- 


blance to the European ſwine, only their colour approaches to a red; 


their heads are longer, their ſnouts more pointed, and they are quite 


toothleſs. The tongue of the earth hog is long and pointed; and 


when he is hungry he ſearches for an ant-hill, and lying down with 


his head pretty near it, ſtretches out, his long tongue, when the ants 
ſoon mount in great numbers upon it; and the upper part being very 


clammy, they are held faft by the legs, ſo that they cannot return. 


When he has thus entangled a conſiderable number of thoſe inſects, 


he draws in his tongue, and ſwallows them, and then ſtretches it out 
for more. This is bis method of feeding. His legs are long and 
ſtrong, and he has alſo a long tail. He ſcratches holes in the 


ground, in which he burrows, and is very quick at his work; if he 
gets but his head and fore legs into one of theſe holes, he keeps 


ſuch faſt hold, that the ſtrongeſt man cannot pull him out. His 


. fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome, and reſembles that of the wild hog. 


North America. In Virginia particularly, Hoss are very numerous, 


and in general find their own ſupport in the woods, without any 


care of their owner; and it is well if the proprietor can find and 
catch the pigs, or avy part of a farrow, when they are young, in 
order to mark them; for if there be any marked in the herd, they 
determine the property of the reſt, as they ſeldom miſs their herds. 

The rRCCAREE of South America is a little black ſhort-legged 


animal, that has ſome reſemblance to a hog. Theſe herd together 
in great numbers; and, what, 9,908 remarkable, the navel is ſaid 


to grow upon its back; and if it be not cut off as foon as the 


peccaree is killed, it inſtantly corrupts the whole carcaſs, which is 


Bra, Ie” 


In Japan there is a ſpecies of BUFFALO of a very large ſize, with 
bunches on its back like a camel; and in large cities theſe ſerve for 
carriage and the tranſporting of goods, | 18875 
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The iſland of Sumatra. The carBow, or Mal Ax BUFFALo, is 
an animal particularly belonging to theſe parts, and more ſerviceable _ 
to the natives than any other: it conſtitutes a principal part of their 
food. The buffalo of Sumatra is very different from the. animal 
known in the ſouthern parts of Europe by that name: they ate diſ- 
tinguiſhed into two ſorts, the white and black. | te NY 
On the iſland of Pulo Condore, in the eaſtern part of Aſia, ſome 


very ſingular properties of the BUFFALo are related in Captain Cook's 


third voyage. 8 5 5 | 
Captain Gore, in the Reſolution, accompanied by the Diſcovery, 
Captain King, touched at this iſland in January 1780, and continued 
there ten days. Captain King, accompanied by a midſhipman and 
four armed ſeamen, proceeded acrofs the country to the town; on 
their approach to which an herd of buffaloes, to the number of twenty 
at leaſt, came running toward them, toſſing up their heads, ſnuffing 
the air, and roaring in an hideous manner. I heſe followed them to 
the huts, and ſtood drawn up in a body ar a little diſtance. An old 
man, a native, who had ungertaken to be the captain's guide, made 
him underſtand that it would be exceedingly dangerous for any of 
them to move till thoſe animals were driven into the woods; but ſo 
enraged were they grown at the fight of the ſtrangers, that this was 
not effected without a great deal of time and difficulty, The natives 
who were preſent not being able to accompliſh it, they called to their 
aſſiſtance a few little boys, who ſoon drove the beaſts out of fight. 
Captain King had after ward occaſion to obſerve, that in driving theſe 
animals and ſecuring them, the method is to put a rope through a 
hole in their noſtrils; in which ſervice little boys were always em- 
ployed, and theſe could ſtroke and handle them at times when the 
men durſt not approach them. Buifalocs were at firſt bought for 
the ſhips at the price of four or five dollars, but. the rate was after- 
ward increaſed, to ſeven and eight dollars. When theſe animals 
were brought down to the ſhore, the utmoſt difficulty was experienced 
in getting them on board the ſhips, and more could not be killed 
than was ſufficient for the conſumption of one day, as in that climate 
meat will not keep till the next. The untractableneſs and prodi- 
gious ſtiength of the buffaloes rendered it a tedious and difficult ope- 
ration. Such was their fury, that they ſometimes broke the trees ro 
which they were tied, and even tore aſunder the cartilage of the 
noſtril through which the ropes ran, and got looſe. On theſe occa- 
ſions, all; the exertions of the people to recover them would have 
been ineffectual without the aſſiſtance of ſome boys, whom theſe 
animals would permit to approach them, and by whoſe little ma- 
nageinents their rage was ſoon appeaſed; and when at length they 
were got down to the beach, it Was by the aid of theſe children, in 
twifting ropes round their legs in the manner they were directed, that 
the ſeamen were enabled to throw them down, and by that means to 
get them into the boats. Another circumſtance reſpeRing theſe ani- 
mals, not leſs ſingular than this gentleneſs, and, as.it ſhould ſeem, 
F | h 4 | ___ affetion 
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affection for little children, was, that they had not been twenty-four 
hours on board before they became the tameſt of all creatures. 
Captain King kept two of them, a male and female, for a conſiderable 
time, which became great favourites with the ſailors; and thinking 
that a breed of animals of ſuch ſtrength and ſize, fome of them 
weighing, when dreſſed, ſeven hundred pounds weight, would be 

a valuable acquiſition, he was inclined to have brought them over to 
England, but his intention was fruſtrated by an incurable hurt 
which one of them received at ſea, Cook's Third Voyage, Vol. III. 
page 449, Oc. 353 
In ſome parts of Syria there are BUFFALos, but near Aleppo very 

few, and thoſe are tame, and kept chiefly for their milk. FT; 
Abyſſinia. Bruce gives the following deſcription of the BurFALo. 
It is the moſt ferocious animal in the country where he inhabits, 
which is not in the high, temperate part of Abyſſinia, but in the 
ſultry #olla, or valley below ; where, without hiding himſelf, as wild 
| beaſts generally do, as if conſcious of ſuperior ſtrength, he lies at his 
eaſe among large, ſpreading, ſhady trees, near the cleareſt and deepeſt 
rivers, or the largeſt ſtagnant pools of the pureſt water; notwith- 
ſtanding which, he is in his perſon as dirty and flovenly as he is 
| fierce, brutal, and indocile; he ſeems to maintain, among his own 
kind, the ſame character for manners as the wolf does among the 
carnivorous tribe; yet this is the only animal kept for giving milk 
in Egypt, and though apparently theſe are of the ſame ſpecies, and 
came originally from Ethiopia, their manners are ſo entirely changed 
by their migration, difference of climate, or of food, that without the 
exertion of any art to tame them, they are milked, conducted to and 
fro, and governed by children of ten years old, without apprehenſion, 
or any unlucky accident having ever happened. Travels, IV. 551. 
 BuFFaLos are numerous in the Cape countries, and are larger 
than thoſe of Europe; according to Mr. Maſſon, they exceed in 
ſize the largeſt Engliſh oxen ; they are of a brown red, but the Eu- 
ropean buffalos are black. "Thoſe of the Cape are well proportioned, 
and hold their heads aloft. On their foreheads grows hard frizzled 
hair. They have ſhort horns, which incline toward the neck, 'and 
bend inward, fo that their points almoſt meet. Their ſkin is. hard 
and tough, and it is difficult to kill them without very good fire- 
arms; but their fleſh is neither ſo fat nor ſo tender as that of a com- 
mon ox. A Cape buffalo is, like the rhinoceros, enraged at the 
ſight of red cloth, and at the diſcharge of a gun near him. On theſe 
occaſions, he roars, ſtamps, tears up the ground, and runs with 
ſuch fury at the offending patty, as to beat down all oppoſition, paſſ- 
ing through fire and water to come at him. . 

It ought not to be omitted when ranging over the world for Ba- 
los, that in England, in the large park of the Earl of Tankerville, at 
Chillingham Caſtle, Northumberland, a number of Buffalos are kept; 
they are wild and very fierce. A breed of this animal has been pre- 
ſerved on that ſpot for many years. is | | . 
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' North America. There are vaſt herds of Buffalus to the ſouth of 
the great lakes: the American breed is diſtinguiſhed by having a large 
beard under the chin, and the head ſo full of hair as to fall over the 
eyes; the whole body is likewiſe covered with long hair, or rather 
wool, which is very valuable. Theſe creatures are ſo timid that 
they run at the ſight of a man, and a ſingle dog will diſperſe a whole 
herd. = 3 3 
The DanTos is an animal peculiar to the north-weſtern parts of 
Africa, and is chiefly found about Morocco of its hide the natives 
make a ſort of leather, the ſale of which conſtitutes a lucrative branch 
of their trade. VNVö§õ N 


Bur ls, Cows, and OxkEx. 


In Fapan, BULLS and cows ſerve only for ploughing and for car- 
riages. It is ſurprifing that the natives know nothing of milk, butter, 
and cheeſe; but probably the cows, as in other eaſtern countries, 
yield but little milk. _ 8 | 
India. Of all the animals of this country, none are more uſeful _ 
than their oxEN, which generally ſerve for draught and carriage, and 
are ſometimes ſhod : they are not very large, but ſwiſter of foot than 
ours, and will carry a man twenty or thirty miles a day. Caravans, 
in which are ſometimes eight thouſand oxen, are employed in car- 
rying rice, ſalt, and other things from place to place. Their drivers 
have no fixed abode, but take their wives and children with them. 
Each of theſe caravans has a captain, who wears a ſtring of 
| pearls around his neck, and aſſumes the dignity of a prince. The. 
people who follow the profeſſion of carriers are divided into four 
tribes, each conſiſting of about one hundred thouſand fouls, who 
always ſleep in tents. One carries only corn, another tribe only 
| peas and beans, another rice, and another ſalt; the perſons of each 
tribe are diſtinguiſhed by certain marks made in their foreheads. The 
horns of the oxen would endanger the lives of their riders, by theit 
tofling the head back when tormented by the flies, were they not 
fawed pretty ſhort. Ten or a dozen of them ate employed in drawing 
one of their heavy carriages; but they have no more than two to 
their coaches, Which will hold only two people. When they flop 
to bait, they are fed with balls of paſte, | 
Abyſſinia. I believe,” ſays our author, “ there is no country in 
the world which produces a greater quantity or more variety of qua- 
drupeds, whether tame or wild, than Abyſſinia. Of the cow kind 
there are various {pecies, ſome having horns of various dimenſions; 
ſome without horns, differing alſo in the colour 'and length of their 
hair, by having boſſes upon their backs, according as their paſture of 
climate varies: there are kinds alſo deſtined to various ufes, fome 
for carriage, like mules or aſſes, ſome to be rode upon like horſes; z 
theſe latter are not the largeſt of that kind, but generally below the 
middle ſize, As for that ſpecies which bears the monſtrous * | 
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* 
1 


the ſize of the animal is not to be eſtimated by that of their horns; 
that ſpecies being in fact not ſo large as a common Engliſh cow. 


The growth of the horn is a diſeaſe which proves. fatal to the crea, 


ture, becauſe encouraged for that pay tigulay purpoſe. Bruce s Travels, 
Pal. V. page 82. 

Agiers. Here are a kind of wilg COWS, which are remarkable for 
having a rounder turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bending 
more toward each other, than the tame cattle, They. are nearly of 


the ſize and colour of the red-decr. The young calves of this ſpecies 


quickly grow tame, and herd with the other cattle. 
Barbary. The cows of this country are fmall, flender, and 


afford but little milk; whence Abdy Baſha, Dey of Algiers, and 


all his miniſters, were greatly furpriſed, when told by Admiral Ca- 
vendiſn, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that he had an Hampſhire 
cow on board the Canterbury, then in "the road of Algiers; that 
every day gave a gallon of milk, which is as much as half a dozen of 
the beſt Barbary, cows yield in the ſame time; beſide, theſe catile 
always loſe their calves and their milk together, _ + 

The dairies are ſupplied by the ſheep and goats, from whale milk 
all the cheeſe is produced. Inſtead of rennet, during the ſummer, 
the flowers of the ereat-headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke, are uſed to 
turn the milk. The curds are put into ſmall baſkets of ruſhes or 
palmetta leaves, and afterward bound and preſſed. Theſe cheeſes 
are generally of the ſhape and, ſize of a penny loaf. Their butter | 
has neither the ſubſtance now rich taſte of that drawn from cow's 
milk, and is only made by putting their cream into goat's ſkin; 
which being ſuſpended from ore ſide of the tent tp the other, and 
preſſed to and fro, ſoon occaſions the ſeparation of the butter kram 
the whey... k 

Cape of Good Hope. The Hottentsts have alſo what they call BACKE= 
LEYERs, or fighting oxen, which they ule in their wars, as ſome other 
nations do elephants, and theſe, as well as their dogs, are of great uſe in 
the government of their herds at paſture; for upon a ſignal given they 
will fetch in ſtragglers. Every village has at leaſt half a dozen of theſe 
oxen; and when one of them dies, or grows fo old. as to be uoht. for 


| ſervice, the moſt ſtately. young ox is choſen out of the herd, and 


taught to ſucceed him. The backeleyers know. every e e of 
the village; but if a ſtranger, and particularly, an European, apy 
proaches the herd, without having with him an Hottentot of the 
village to which they belong, they make at him full gallop, and if 
he is not within hearivg ef any of the Hottentots who keep the 
herds, if there is not a tree which he can immediately climb, or 
if he is not ſwift of foot, or has not fire. arms about him, be is 
certainly ſiain; but theſe beaſts. no ſooner, hear the whiſtling of the 
keepers through the fingers, or the, report ol. a Piſtol, than l 
return to the herds, : 

The Hottentots have leite great 5 of oxen for car- 


obedient 


; rages which they. break with ſuch. art, that ney, render them as 


* 
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obedient to their drivers as a taught dog in Europs'i is to the com- 
mands of his maſter. When the Hottentots remove their villages, 
they convey the materials of their huts, with their furniture, on the 
backs of theſe oxen. | 

Madagaſcar abounds with OXEN, which are prodigiouſly io 
and yet ſo nimble and unruly, that they will leap very high fences: 
they are beautifully coloured, ſome of them being ſtreaked like a. 
tyger; others are black with white ſpots, and ſome are white with _ 
black ſpots. They have a protuberance between their ſhoulders, 
which has ſome reſemblance to that of a camel, and conſiſts of fat. 
and fleſh; ſome of theſe lumps are ſaid to weigh between three and 
fourſcore pounds. The cows do not give ſo much milk as thoſe in 
England, nor will they ever ſuffer themſelves to be milked till the 

calf has firſt ſucked; ſo that they keep a calf for every cow till ſhe | 
18 again with calf, for they ſeldom mils a ſeaſon, 
In Norway the boyſes and cows are generally of a yellowiſh colour, 
but the latter are ſmall, and yield no great quantity of milk; their 
fleſh has a fine grain, is Juicy, and well-taſted. 

In the ſouthern parts of Spain there are immenſe herds of horned 
cattle, Some breeders of cattle are ſaid to poſſeſs two thouſand: 
| head; yet the cows are never milked, nor is any butter made in the 
5 kingdom, except on the northern mountains, and in their vicinity. 

In all other parts of the kingdom the inhabitants drink goat's milk, 
and are ſupplied with butter from Holland and Ireland, The calves 
ſuck as long as they pleaſe; and it is a common fight to ſee a yearling. 
driving away with his horns a younger brother from the udder, that 
he may ſuck.. The greater part of theſe cattle are reared for the 
yoke, the reſt for bull- feaſts. Very few calves are killed for veal, - 
which, though rare, is little valued. There are about fifteen hun- 
dred bulls killed every year at bull-feaſts in the principal cities of 
Spain: in the towns and villages bullocks are uted inſtead of bulls 
upon thoſe occaſions, and they are nearly as furious. The Spaniſh 
bulls are not naturally more fierce than the Engliſh, nor have they 
the ſhort threatening horns which the latter have, and their counte- 
nances are as meek as cows. They are generally black, and 
weigh from four to eight hundred pounds. The Spaniards love 
the fleſh of the bulls which are killed in fight; they dry it in the ſun, 
without ſalt, boil it thoroughly, and think it a delicacy, although the 
animal died raving mad. Letters to Mr. Collinſen, _ 

BULL F1GHTs-in Spain. Among the diverfions and paſtimes of 
the Spaniards, there is none fo peculiar and intereſting as their BULL, 
FEASTS; it will be neceſſary therefore to inſert here the account of 
the bull feaſt exhibited in the Plaga Mayor at Madrid, upon occaſion 
of the late king's public entry into his capital, on the 15th of July, 
1760, as given by Mr, Clark, although compelled to take his ideas 
without adhering to his verbal deſcription. _ 

The ſquare, which is large, was thronged with people, and all 
the balconies menten. with different coloured ſilks, and crowded 

C:: + ; from 
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from the top to the bottom of the houſes ; the avenues to the ſquare 


were built up into balconies, and a ſloping ſcaffold placed round for 
the common people, and raifed about eight or nine feet from the 
ground, 8 f | Fe, 7 

- Firſt came the coaches of the cavaliers, who were to encounter 


the bulls; theſe coaches were four in number, of a ſingular make, 


with glaſſes at the ends, and quite open at the ſides: the cavaliers 
were placed at the doors of their coaches; and bowed to the people 
in the balconies as they paſſed round the ſquare. They were accom- 
panied by their ſponſors, the dukes of Oſſuna, Banos, Arcos, and 
Medina Czli. Before the royal family came a company of halber- 
diers, followed by ſeven or eight of the king's coaches, preceding his 
coach of ſtzte, which was extremely rich, with red and gold ornaments, 
and beautiful painted pannels. Then came a coach with ſome of 


the great officers; and next came the king and queen in a very 
| ſumptuous coach of blue, with all the ornaments of maſfive. filver, 


and a crown at the top: the trappings of the horſes were likewiſe 
filver, with large white plumes. They were followed by the 
coaches of the prince of Aſturias, the two infantas, and don Lewis, 


with their attendants, : 


The king and __ ſeated themſelves oppoſite to the balcony of | 


the Engliſh ambaſſador, in which our author ſat; they were in a 


gilt balcony, with a canopy and curtains of ſcarlet and gold. On 


the right hand of the king's balcony were placed the reſt of the royal 
family, and on the left the gentlemen of the bed-chamber in a row, 


all dreſſed in a very fine uniform of blue and red, richly embroidered 


with gold. The halberdiers marched from the king's balcony, - 


which was in the centre of one fide, and forming themſelves into 
two lines fronting different ways, cleared the ſquare of the crowd, 


- who retired into the ſcaffolds ereCted for them; after which the hal- 


berdiers formed themſelves into a line before the ſcaffold under the 
king's balcony. Then two companies of boys, drefled in an uniform, 
with caps and red taffety jackets, came with buckets of water in 
their hands, and watered the ftage as they croſſed over it to the op- 
poſite fide : the fix chief alguazils of the city then appeared, mounted 
on fine horſes, covered with trappings; they were dreſſed in the old 
Spaniſh habit, black, with ſlaſhed fleeves, great white flowing wigs, 


and hats with plumes of different coloured feathers': theſe magiſtrates 


advanced toward the king's balcony, under which they remained the 


Whole time to receive his orders, except when they were frightened 


from their poſt by the bulls. | 
The troops belonging to the cavaliers next aſcended the ſtage in 
four large companies, dreſſed in ſilk Mooriſh liveries, richly and 


elegantly ornamented with lace and embroidery: theſe firft bowed 


to the king's balcony, and then went in proceſſion round the ſquare: 
the elegant ſingularity of their uniforms produced a very pleaſing ef- 
fect. After them came the four knights in the old Spaniſh dreſs, 
with plumes in their hats, mounted on fine horſes : each held 1 
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hand u flender lance, and was attended by to men on foot wired 


in light filk of the colour of his livery, with cloaks of the ſame; _ . 


theſe never forſake his fide, and are his principal defence. The 
cavaliers then diſpoſed themſelves for the encounter, the firſt placing 
himſelf oppoſite to the door of the place where the bulls were kept, 
and the other at ſome diſtance behind him, | 
At a ſignal given by the king the doors opened, and the bull ap- 
peared, to the ſound of martial muſic, and the loud acclamation of 
the people, when ſeeing one of the attendants of the farſt cavalier 
ſpreading his cloak before him, he aimed directly at him; but the 
man eaſily avoided him, and gave his maſter the opportunity of 
breaking his ſpear in the bull's neck. In the ſame manner the bull 
was tempted to engage the other cavaliers, and always with the 
fame ſucceſs, till having received the wounds with their lances, he 
was encountered by the other men on foot, who, after maintaining 
a ſportive conflict with incredible agility as long as they thought 
proper, eaſily put an end to him by thruſting a ſword either into his 
neck or ſide, which brought him to the ground, and then they finiſhed 
him at once, by ſtriking a dagger, or ſword, behind his horns into 
the ſpine, which is always immediate death. After this the bull is 
hurried off by mules finely adorned with trappings. Es 
After the knights were ſufficiently tired with theſe exploits, the 
King gave them leave to retire; bulls were then let out, one at a 


ttime, from another door; theſe were of a more furious nature, and 


were encounted entirely by men on foot, who were ſo far from 
. fearing their rage, that they ſtrove to encreaſe it, by darting at their 
necks, and other parts, little barbed darts ornamented with bunches 
of paper, ſome of which were filled with gun-powder, and were no 
| ſooner faſtened to the bull than they went off like ſerpents. No- 
thing can be imagined more tormenting than theſe darts, but the 
amazing dexterity with which they are thrown diverts the attention 
from its cruelty. They alſo dreſs up goats' ſkins, blown up with 
wind, and increaſe the fury of the bull by placing them before him, 
which makes a very ridiculous part of the entertainment. Many of 
the bulls, however, would not attack them; and one of the moſt 
furious that did, ſhewed more fear in that onſet, than in encounter- 
ing his moſt ſturdy antagoniſt. They alſo baited one bull with dogs, 
ang 15 animals ſhewed as much courage as any of the bull - dogs in 
ngland. | IM 
& My appehenſions,” ſays our author, <* were at firſt principally 
excited for the men on foot ; but the knights are in much more dan- 
ger, their horſes being too full of fire to be exactly governed; they 
cannot therefore ſo well avoid the aim, and are liable to be every 
moment overthrown with their horſes if their attendants by their ſide 
do not aſſiſt them, Two beautiful horſes were gored ; one of which 
was overthrown with his rider, but fortunately the man received no 
hurt from bis fall, The courage of theſe horſes is ſo great, that they 
1 | | | „ e 
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have been often known to advance toward the bull, when their bow- 
els were trailing on the ground.” | 5 
Our author ſpeaks of this ſpectacle in terms of the higheſt admi- 
ration, whether conſidered merely with reſpect to the ſplendor of the 
ſight, or as a diſplay of the amazing agility and dexterity of the per- 
formers. I'he Spaniards are ſo devoted to it, that even the women 
would pawn their laſt rag to fee it. Nothing can be imagined more 
crowded than the houſes, even te the tops of the tiles; and dearly 
enough do the people pay for their pleaſure, being pent together ex- 
poſed to the rays of a burning ſun; which produces a moſt ſuffocat- 
ing heat. This is certainly a remnant of Mooriſh, and perhaps of 
Roman barbarity, and muſt be held in abhorrence by the philoſopher, 
"as well as by every humane mind; notwithſtanding it has all the 
good effects of chivalry, by exciting in the minds of the ſpectators a 
diſpoſition to hardy actions, exempt from the horrid conſequences 
which frequently followed in former times, when eminent bravery 
was too often diſplayed by the ſacrifice of a fellow creature. It 
- teaches to deſpiſe danger, and that the ſureſt way to overcome it is 
to look it calmly and ſtedfaſtly in the face, and to afford a faithful 
ho 1 aſſiſtance o thoſe engaged with us in enterprizes of 
difficulty. | < ons | 
_ The bull-feaft in the Plaga Mayor is never exhibited but upon 
fome extraordinary occaſion, as the acceſſion or marriage of their 
kings, and is attended with very great expence, both to the king 
and the city. But there is a theatre built without the walls, where 
there are bull feaſts every fortnight, which to connoiſſeurs are greatly 
preferred to the others, the bulls being more furious, and the danger 
gteater to thoſe who fight them; but there is little difference in their 
manner of engaging them. i! Haas A 
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The SQUIRREL: In ſeveral parts of Nirth America, particularly 
in Virginia, are four or five different ſpecies of SQUIRREL ; one of 
which is generally larger than a rabbit, yet good to eat. It is com- 
monly of a grey colour, yet ſome are pied, and fome white, red, 
and black, | | 4 e 

The FLYING-3QUIRREL is of a grey or light dun colour, and is 
leſs than the Engliſb. It has a fine thin ſkin on each ſide, covered 
with hair like the reſt of the body, and extending from the fore: feet 
to the hinder-feet, which buoys them up as they ſpring from one tree 
to another, and enables them to take a much more extenfive leap 
than any other ſquirrel; this is termed flying. 55 | 

The RABBITSs here differ from thdſe of Europe: they do not bur- 
row, but take refuge in hollow trees; which they climb like cars, 
and often to a very great height, DE] | = 
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The Marquis de Chaſtellux ſhot an animal which proved to be the 
momax, or MARMOSET, of America. In its form, fur, and colour, 
it reſembled very much the muſk-rat, but it was larger, and differed 
eſſentially in the tail, which was ſhort and rough. Like the muſk- 
rat its ribs were fo ſhort and flexible that they might be miſtaken for 
griſtles; ſo that though it is much more bulky than a hare, it can 
| paſs through a hole of not above two inches in diameter. Travels in 

North Americas H. id Gg. 27 44 7 yd . 
Among the curioſities of animated nature in the Cape Colonies is 
a creature called a RAT TLE Mobs, yet it is larger than an Euro- 
pean ſquirrel, and has a head ſhaped like a bear. The hair on the | 
back is of a liver colour; but that on the ſides is almoſt black, With 
its tail, which is neither very long nor very hairy, it makes, from 
time to time, a rattling noiſe, and thence obtained its name. It purs 
like a cat, feeds on acorns, nuts, and the like; and lives moſtly on 
trees, leaping from one tree to another after the manner of the ſquir- 
rel. It is ſo nimble, and bites ſo cloſe, that it is ſeldom taken alive. 
Another of the moſt extraordinary animals at the Cape, is called 
by the Dutch''sTINKBINGSEM, or sTINKBOx; its noiſome ſtench 
being the greateſt'defence nature has given this creature againſt its 
eremies. It is ſhaped like a ferret, and is of the ſize of a middling 
dog. When its purſuer, Whether man or beaſt, is come pretty near, 
it pours ſrom its tail ſo horrid a ſtench, that it is impoſſible to endure 
it. A man is almoſt knocked down by it before he can get away; 
and a dog, or other animal, is ſo ſtrangely confounded by it, that 
he is obliged” every minute to ſtop, to rub his noſe in the graſs, or 
againſt a tree. "This animal is ſometimes ſhot by the Europeans, 
but they are obliged to ſuffer it to lie till it rots; for it is no ſooner 
dead, than its body emits ſo nauſeous a ſmell, that whatever touches 
it receives ſuch a ſcent as cannot be endured, and it is not to be re- 
moved by any kind of waſhing. | „„ 
The SKUNK of North America in the animal arrangement pro- 
perly follows. This creature lives chiefly in the woods, and about 
hedges, but its extraordinary quality is only diſcovered when it is 
purfued. As ſoon as he finds himſelf in danger, he ejects, to a 
great diftance, from his poſteriors, a ſmall quantity of water, of ſo 
ſubtil a nature, and fo ſtrong a ſme), that the air is tainted with it 
for half a mile round; and his purſoers, whether dogs or men, 
being almoſt ſuffocated with the ſtench, are obliged to deſiſt from 
the chaſe. If a drop of this liquor falls on clothes, it is impoſſible 
ever aſter to wear them; if any of it enters the eye, the pain it pro- 
duces is intolerable, and frequently cauſes the fight to be loſt, The 
ſmell which the ſkunk produces it like a ſtrong fœtid effluvia of muſk, 
which diſpleaſes rather from its penetrating power than from its nau- 
ſeouſneſs, It is however conſidered as beneficial in clearing the head, 
and is ſuppoſed to have the property of exhilarating the ſpirits. Na- 
turaliſts have ſuppoſed this water to be the urine of the animal, but 
dur author, who diſlected ſeveral, which he had ſhot, found in all a 
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ſmall bag, near the urinal veſſels, but totally diſtin from the blad- 
der, in which bag was depoſited the loathſome liquid. He likewiſe 
ſays, that after having with great care taken out this bag, he had 
frequently fed upon the animal, and found. its fleſh very ſweet and, 
good; but if a ſingle drop of liquor chances to be diſcharged, it taints 
not only the whole body, but the houſe, and renders every kind of 
. proviſion in it unfit for uſe. Carver's Travels, p. 450. 

The SLOTH is about the ſize of a large ſpaniel, has a round head, 
{mall eyes, and very ſharp teeth and claws: he feeds on the leaves 
of trees, and frequently kills them, not leaving a ſingle leaf on the 
tree he viſits; but he is ſo many days in deſcending one tree, and. 
climbing another, that though he be fat when he comes down, he 
grows lean before he can get to the top of the next tree. He re- 
ceives his name from the ſlowneſs of his motions, for he is ſaid to be. 
ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs three inches, nor will blows 
make him mend his pace, for he ſeems inſenſible of ſtripes, and can 
neither be frightened nor provoked, = Ff. 

Mics. wang the mice peculiar to Norway, ſome are conſidered 
as poiſonous, and others are remarkable for being white, and 
for having red eyes. But the moſt pernicious vermin is a little ani- 
mal called the LEMUs or LEMMING, which is between the ſize of a 
rat and-a mouſe ; the tail is ſhort, and turned up at the end, and the 
legs are alſo ſo ſhort that they ſcarce keep the belly from the ground. 
They have very ſoft hair, and are of different colours, particularly 
Back, with yellow and brown in ſtreaks, and ſome in ſpots. About 
once or twice in every twenty years,” ſays Pontoppidan, © they aſ- 
ſemble from their ſecret abodes in prodigious 1 like the mefſ- 

' ſengers of heaven to puniſh the neighbouring inhabitants. They 
proceed from Kolen's rock, which divides'the Nordland manor from, 
Sweden, and is held to be their peculiar and native place, marching 
in vaſt multitudes through' Nordland and Finmark to the Weſtern 
Ocean; and other bodies of them through Swediſh Lapmark to the 
Sinus Bothnicus, devouring all the graſs and vegetables in their way. 
They do this in a direct line, and going ſtraight forward, proceed 
into the rivers or the fea: thus, if they meet with a boat in any 
river, they enter it at one end or fide, and paſs out again at the other, 

invariably keeping their courſe. They carry their young with them 

n their backs, or in their mouths; and if they meet with peaſants 

who come to oppoſe them, they will ſtand undaunted, and bark at 
them like dogs. This evil is, however, of ſhort duration; for on 
entering the ſea, they ſwim as long as their ſtrength endures, and then 
are drowned. If any are ſtopped in their courſe, and unable to 
reach the ſea, they are killed by the froſt of winter; or if ſome eſcape 
che cold, moſt of them die as ſoon as they eat the new graſs. . 
RaTs. At Kamiſchatha there is a very ſingular ſpecies of RAT: 
theſe live in the fields, woods, and high mountains, in a kind of com- 
munity, having very neat neſts, which are large, and divided into 
different apartments ſpread with graſs; in ſome of theſe they ſtore 
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up roots of ſeveral kinds, which they gather with great labour in | 
ſummer, and lay up againſt winter. 1 | 
| Theſe creatures change their habitations, and ſometimes they all 


leave the country, which the Kamtſchadales imagine forebodes a rain 


ſeaſon, and a bad year for hunting; but when they return they ex- 
peR a fine one, and a good year for the chaſe, in confidence of which 
expreſſes are ſent to all parts with the good news, 

When they depart it is always in the ſpring, firſt aſſembling in 
great numbers. They ſteer, their courſe due weſt, croſſing rivers, 
lakes, and even arms of the fea; and when they reach the ſhore, ſpent 
with fatigue, they lie as if dead upon the banks, till recovering their 
ſtrength, they again purſue their march. They have nothing to fear 
on the land; their greateſt danger is from voracious fiſhes. The 
Kamtſchadales, on finding them lying in a weak condition upon the 
banks, give them every aſſiſtance in their power. It is extremely 
ſurpriſing that ſuch ſmall animals are able to paſs over ſuch an im- 
menſe tract of land; and nothing can be more admirable than ths 
order and regularity which they obſerve in their maren. | 

The RATS in Hinde/tan are three or four times as large as thoſe 
of Europe, and are extremely undaunted. | | 

In Barbadves, the moſt deſtructive quadruped, with reſpe& to the 
ſugar-cane, is the RAT, which ſpecies is ſo numerous, that the an- 
nual loſs to the inhabitants of the pariſhes of St. Joſeph and St. An- 
drew alone, has been computed at no leſs than two or three thouſand 

unds, $M WET, | e 

"Hanne, Among the Alps a ſpecies of HARE is found which in 
ſummer perfectly reſemble other hares, but in winter become all over 
white, inſomuch that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. 
Here are alſo yellow and white foxes in great numbers, which in 
winter come down to the valleys, | . 

Amidſt the mountains of Piedmont are WHITE HARES, which re- 
tain their colour all the year round. 6 pas hr TORS | 
In Norway, the HAREs change from brown or grey to a ſnow 
white in the cold ſeaſon. They are very abundant in winter. 

© Kamiſchatha,' - The VARYING HARE is here in great abundance, 
and turns quite white during the winter. This creature is ſo ſhy, 
that it is extremely difficult to ſhout one of them, : 


In Arabia are abundance of HARts, but none of the natives except 
the Arabs are fond of them. The method of drefling them is very 
extraordinary: they dig a hole in the earth, which they, fill with 
light bruſh-wood, and ſet it on fire; when thoroughly lighted, the 
hare, with the ſkin and entrails, juſt as it was taken, is thrown into 
it, and after the flame has ceaſed, they cover up the hole with the 
looſe earth taken out of it, which at firſt had been laid round the 
edge to grow hot. Thus it is leſt till they imagine it is ſufficiently - 
roaſted; when taking it out, they throw a handful of ſalt over it, 
and eat it without any other drefling: a mode of cookery much like 
that practiſed at Otaheite, which has been already deſcribed, page 450. 
. | Ii | PORCUPINE. 


made there. 


PoRcuPINE. On the Gold Coaſt of Africa are hares and porcupines, 
each of which is eſteemed good food ; the latter are great enemies to 
the ſnakes, and will attack the largeſt and moſt dangerous of thoſe 
reptiles. Boſman ſays, that ſome of his fervants going into the 


country beyond Maur ee, found a ſnake ſeventeen feet long and very 


bulky, lying in a pit of water, near which were two porcupines: 
betwcen theſe and the ſnake began a very ſharp engagement, each 
ſhooting very violently in their way, the ſnake his venom, and the 
porcupines their quills: but his men having ſeen this fight a conſider- 
able time without being obſerved by the combatants, who were too 
furiouſly engaged to take notice of them, they loaded their muſkets, 
and let fly upon the three champions with ſuch ſucceſs that they killed 
them all, and brought them to Mouree, where they and their com- 
panions ate the porcupines as very great delicacies. 1 8 | 

' The PORCUPINE of North America in ſhape and ſize reſembles the 


| beaver, but the head* has ſome reſemblance to that of a rabbit: it 


has a flat noſe, entirely covered with hair: its mouth is armed with 
two teeth above and two below, that are yellow, and remarkably 


ſtrong: its ears, which are ſhort and ſmall, ſcarcely appear through 


its fur: its legs too are remarkably ſhort z but its claws, of which it 
has four on its fore-feet, and five on thoſe behind, are very long, 
hollow within like ſcoops, and very ſharp pointed. This animal is 
covered all over with a pretty ſoft fur about four inches long ; but 
beneath the hair on the head, body, and tail, it is thick ſet with 
fharp ſtiff quills, which are white with black points, bearded, and 


not eaſily drawn out when they have entered the ſkin. The porcu- 
pine uſually makes his neſt under the roots of large trees, and ſleeps 
much. He chiefly feeds upon the bark of trees, eats ſnow in the 


winter to quench his thirſt, and in ſummer drinks water, but care- 
fully avoids going into it. The Indians eat theſe animals, and efteem 


their fleſh a wholeſome and pleaſant food. 


The KAN OOROo is an animal peculiar to New Holland, and was 
firſt found there on Captain Cook's voyage round the world in the 
Endeavour bark; the natives know it by that name. It is as large 
as a ſheep. The head, neck, and ſhoulders, are very ſmall with re- 
ſpect to the reſt of the body, but the ears are large, and ſtand erect. 
The fore-legs of a young one were only eight inches long, and kept 


. cloſe to the breaſt, and the hind legs twenty-two : the ſkin of this 
animal is covered with a ſhort fur, of a dark mouſe or grey coleur, 


except the head and ears, which, bear a ſlight reſemblance to thoſe 
of a hare. The tail is nearly as long as the whole body, and tapers 
toward the end. Its progreſs is by ſucceſſive leaps of a great length, 


in an erect poſture, This animal, when dreſſed, is excellent meat. 
They have alſo dogs, an animal of the opoſſum kind, another reſem- 
bling a pole-cat, called by the natives a quoll, the belly of which is 
| white, and the back ſpotted with white. Theſe were the only qua- 


drupeds ſeen on the coaſt of this extenſive country, on the firſt voyage 
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The SHOE-GO0sR is a fierce little animal of India, about the ſize 
of a fox, with long ears like thoſe of a hare, and a face like a cat; 
its back and ſides are grey, and its breaſt and belly white, Theſe, 
as well as dogs, are uſed in hunting; on which occaſion a horſeman 
carries the /hove-gooſe behind him, hood- winked, and as the antelopes 
and deer are ſomewhat tame, they will not ſtzzt before the horſes 
come very near. He who carries the ſhoe-gooſe then takes off the 
hood, and ſhews it the game, which with _ ſwift leaps it ſoon 
overtakes; when ſpringing on their backs, and getting forward to 
their ſhoulders, it tears out their eyes with its claws, and makes them 
fall an eaſy prey to the hunters, SY 5 
They alſo ſometimes hunt with a tame leopard, which runs down 
his game, and frequently gives the hunters as long a chaſe as the 
dogs, and when the game betake themſelves to ſwimming, which 
they frequently do, it will follow them into the water. 


ANIMALS PRIZED FOR THEIR FURS.. | 


Kamiſchatka, The $ABLE here (muſtela ribellina) is ſaid to be 
conſiderably larger than thoſe of Siberia, and their fur much thicker 
and brighter, though not of ſo good a black, The fables caught 
northward are accounted the beſt, and a pair of ſuch ſometimes fell 
for thirty rubles (five pounds ſterling). The apparatus of the ſable- 
hunter conſiſts of a rifle-barrelled gun, having a remarkably ſmall 
bore, a net, and a few bricks: with the firſt they ſhoot them, when 
they ſee them on the trees; the net is to ſurround the hollow trees, 
in which, when purſued, they take refuge; and the bricks are heated. 
and put into cavities, in-order to ſmoke them out. Theſe animals 
make a loud whiſtling noiſe, FS 9 85 „ 25 

The MOUNTAIN-RAT, or EARLESS MARMOT, is a beautiful litile 
animal, conſiderably ſmaller than the ſquirrel, and like it feeds upon 
roots, berries, the cedar-apple, &c. Its ſkin is much valued here, 
being both warm and light, and is bright and ſhining, forming, like 
the plumage of ſome birds, various colours when viewed in different 
lights, | 

> The STOAT, Or ERMINE, 1s here held in no eſtimation, becauſe. 


its fur is of an ordinary kind; but there is an animal of the weazel _ 


kind, called the GLUTTON or WOLVERENE, which has a fine fur, ſo. 
highly eſtee med, that when they deſcribe a man richly dreſſed, they 
fay he is clothed with the fur of the glutton. The women place the 
white paws of this animal in their hair, and eſteem them very orna- 
mental, Kraſcheninicoff relates that theſe creatures are ſurpriſingly 
dexterous in killing of deer; they climb up a tree, carrying with 
them ſome of the moſs the deer are uſed to eat: this they drop from 
the tree; and if the deer ſtops to eat it, they throw themſelves down 
upon his back, and faſtening between the horns, tear out his eyes, 
and put him to ſuch pain, that he ſtrikes his head againſt the trees, 
either to caſe himſelf or deſtroy * enemy, till he falls to the ground. 
Ba * 12 5 ; 9 


chants of 


I done by ſhooting him with a bow and blunt arrows. 
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No fooner is he brought down, than the glutton takes off his fleſh | 
from the bones, and hides it in the earth, to prevent its being ſeized 
by any other animal. They deftroy horſes in the ſame manner; 


yet are eaſily tamed, and taught to play ſeveral tricks. They are 


ſaid to eat to ſuch exceſs, as to be obliged to relieve themſelves by - 
ſqueezing their bodies between two trees, in order to unburden their 


| bellies of their unſufferable load; but thoſe which are tained are not 
| ſo voracious, | . 0 


In ſome parts of Tartary are large foreſts in which sanLES are 
hinted ; the ſkins are highly eſteemed by the Tartars for their wear 
and durability. The Solon T artars who hunt them are more robuſt, 


brave, and ſkilful, than the other inhabitants of theſe parts; and 


even their women, who ride on horſeback, draw the bow, and hunt 
ſtags and other game. Many of theſe Tartars refide at Nierghi, a 
conſiderable town not far from Tſitſikar and Mergen. The miſ- 


ſionaries ſaw them ſet out on the firſt of October, to hunt fables, 


when they were clothed in ſhort, ftrait jackets, made of the ſkins of 
wolves, with a cap of the ſame, and their bows hung acroſs their 
ſhoulders. They had ſome horſes loaded with ſacks of millet, and 
with long mantles made of the ſkins of foxes and tygers, in which 


they wrap themſelves againſt the cold, l in the night. Their 
dogs being trained to the exerciſe, climb well, 


and are acquainted 
with all the wiles of the fable. Neither the ſeverity of winter, which 
here freezes the greateft rivers, nor their danger from tygers, with 
whom they are frequently obliged to combat, nor the fate of their 
companions, who are frequently killed, can deter theſe Tartars from 
annually returning to this laborious and dangerous employment; for 
as all their wealth conſiſts in the furs which they obtain, they are 
compelled to perſevere in the purſuit, regardleſs of the toils and ha- 
zards attending it. The fineſt ſkins are for the Emperor, who pays 
a fixed price for a certain number of them. The others are very 
dear even in that country, and alſo extremely ſcarce, they being im- 
mediately bought up by the mandarines of thoſe parts, and the mer- 
Tfitfikar. 1 ny 5 | 

In this country is another creature as ſmall as an ermine, of whoſe 
ſkin mantles are made at Pekin, to keep out the cold. 85 

The cLUTTON of Norway in ſhape and ſize bears ſome reſem- 


- blance to a long- bodied dog, with thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth. 


Their colour is black, variegated with brown and yellowiſh ſtreaks: 
they have the boldneſs to attack every beaſt they can poſſibly conquer, 


and. if they find a carcaſs fix times as big as themſelves, they will not 


leave it while there is any to devour : when fully gorged, fays our 
author, the glutton preſſes and ſqueezes himſelf between two trees 


that ſtand near together, and thus empties himſelf of what he has 
not time to digeſt. As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk, and is covered 


with ſoft hair, it is much valued, and it is therefore well worth the 
huntſman's while to kill the animal without wounding the ſkin, which 


The 
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The MARTEN is likewiſe hunted for the ſake of its ſkin; as are 
| alſo the ermine and the " agile, both of which are ſhot with blunt _ 


arrows, The ſkin of the ermine is of a beautiful white, and the 
tip of the tail black. Theſe little animals run after mice like 
cats, and drag away what they catch, particularly eggs, which 
are their greateſt delicacy. 0 
In the Mongol country is the CHALON, or CHELASON, which is 
about the ſize of a wolf, and ſeems a kind of lynx. The ſkin is 
much valued at Pekin, where they convert it into their upper garment. 
It has long ſoft hair of a greyiſh colour. 8 
The BEAVER of the northern parts of North America is a very 
curious and uſeful animal. The inhabitants are clothed in its ſkins, 
large quantities of which are annually ſent to Europe, by means of 
the agents to the Hudſon's Bay Company, who reſide at their ſettle- 
ments. A large beaver is about twenty-eight inches in length, from 
the hind part of the head to the root of the tail, and weighs ſixty or 
ſeventy pounds, but their colour is different; in ſome places they are 
black, in others white, and in others almoſt of the colour of the deer, 
It is an amphibious animal. The beaver, or, as it is likewiſe called, 
the caſtor, lives to a great age; the females generally bring forth four 
young ones at a time. Their jaws are furniſhed with two cutters 
and eight grinders; the upper cutter is two inches and a half in 
length, and the lower ſomething longer; the upper jaw projects over 
the lower one. The head is ſhaped like that of a rat, and is ſmall 
in proportion to its body; its ſnout is long, its eyes ſmall, and its ears 
ſharp.and round : its legs are about five inches in length, with paws 
formed like a man's hand; but the hind feet are webbed like the toes 
of a gooſe. The tail is ſhaped like the blade of a paddle, and is four 
inches broad where it joins to the body, five or ſix in the middle, 
and three at the extremity: it is about fourteen inches in length, 
and about an inch in thickneſs, It is covered with a ſcaly ſkin, the 
ſcales being near a quarter of an inch long, and fold over each other 
like thoſe. of e,, . | gh 
| The induſtry, foreſight, and good management of theſe animals 
are extremely ſurpriſing, and ſcarce credible to thoſe who never ſaw 
them. When they want to form a ſettlement, three or four, or 
more of them, aſſemble together, and firſt pitch upon a place where 
oy may have proviſions, ſuch as the bark of trees, roots, or graſs, 
Wi 


every thing neceſſary for erecting their edifices, which muſt be 


ſurrounded with water; and if there be neither a convenient lake nor 
pours they make one by ſtopping the courſe of ſome brook or river. 
or this purpole they cut down trees, above the place where they 
are reſolved to build, and take their meaſures ſo well, as always to 
make the tree fall toward the water, that they may have the leſs, 
diſtance to roll it when they have cut off the branches. This done, 
they float it to the place appointed, and theſe pieces they cut bigger. 
or leſs to ſuit their convenience, Sometimes they uſe the trunks of- 
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large trees, which they lay flat in the water; at others they faſten 
ſtakes in the bottom of the channel, and then interweaving ſmall 
branches, fill up the vacancies with clay, mud, and moſs, in ſuch a 
manner as renders the dam very tight and ſecure, In theſe works 


their tails ſerve them for carts and trowels, and their teeth for ſaws 


and axes; their paws ſupply the place of hands, and their feet ſerve 
inſtead of oars. | es 
The conſtruction of their houſes is no leſs admirable; they are 


generally built upon piles, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, but ſome- 


times cloſe to the banks of the rivers; they firſt make holes at the 


bottom of the water for planting ſix poſts, upon which each of their 


edifices is built in a moſt curious manner; their form is round, with 
a flat roof; the walls are two feet thick, and ſometimes more; they 
are formed of the ſame materials as the dams juſt mentioned, and 
every part is ſo well finiſhed, that no air can poſſibly enter: about 
two-thirds of the edifice is raiſed above the water; in this they lodge, 


and are careful to keep it clean. They have generally three or four 


different avenues to each houſe, which they enter under water. To 


provide proviſions againft the winter, they draw the ſticks they cut 


from the trees, and thruſting one end into the mud, let them lie 
under the water to preſerve the bark green and tender for their winter 
Proviſions. There are ſometimes found eight or ten beavers in one 


; Houſe, at others not more than three or four; and be they ever ſo nu- 


merous, they all lodge upon one floor, 
The beavers are excellent food, but the tongue and tail are the 


moſt delicious parts. The Indians ſometimes roaſt theſe animals in 


the ſame manner as we do pigs, firſt burning off their fur. | 
Ut arious Animals. 


Abyſſinia, One of the moſt beautiful animals in this country is the 
ZEBRA, which is of the ſhape and ſize of a mule, but more ſleek and 


lender. This animal is not, however, very common, ſince it is ſo 


much admired as to be thought a preſent of ſufficient value to be of- 


fered to the monarch. | | . 
Congo, on the weſtern coaſt of Africa. Among the animals of 


- thoſe parts, the DANTE may be conlidered as peculiar to them. It 
is ſhaped and coloured much like an ox, though not ſo large; its 


horns are I ke thoſe of a he-goat, but are blackiſh, very bright and 


ſhining, and the natives form them into a great variety of very pretty 


baubles, They make uſe of the raw hide dried to cover their 
ſhields, it being ſo tough that no arrow or dart can go through it. 
This creature is very ſwift of foot, and when wounded will follow 


_ - the ſcent or ſmoke of the gunpowder with ſuch fury, that the hunters 


have no other way to avoid it than by climbing a tree with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed; and upon ſuch occaſions they always carry rope-Jadders 
with them, which they faſten to ſome branch before they venture to 


re. The wounded-dante, finding his enemies out of his reach, ſtays 
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at the foot of the tree for them, in which ſtation a ſecond, or perhaps 
a third, ſhot lays him dead. Their fleſh is eſteemed delicate food, 
and both the natives and the wild beafts make continual war upon 
them; but nature has taught them to guard againſt the latter: 
they commonly go in large droves, ſeldom confiſting of leſs than a 
| hundred, and, on their being attacked, they form themſelves into a 
ring, with their horns outward, with which they defend themſelves 
with ſurpriſing vigour and agility: They are of different colours 
like our cows, ſome black, others grey, and others brown.  _ 
America, The RACOON is of adark grey colour, in ſhape and fize 
partly reſembling a fox, but has large black eyes, with great whiſkers 
like a cat; the noſe reſembles that of a pig, and the feet are formed. 
| like thoſe of a monkey. The tail is round, and encircled with an- 
nular ftripes like that of a cat. It makes uſe of its fore- feet in the 
manner of hands, and will run up a tree to the very end of the 
boughs. This animal is very fond of crabs, and it is ſaid that when 
he would catch them, he ſtands by the fide of the water and lets his 
tail hang in, which the crab faſtening his claws in, the racoon ſprings 
forward a conſiderable way upon the land, dragging the crab along 
with him, which no' ſooner finds itſelf out of its element than it 
lets go its hold, and the racoon ſeizing it croſſwiſe in his mouth, 
devours it. SI „„ Ng | 
The oPos8UM is a very extraordinary animal of the ſize of a cat, 
it being almoſt eighteen inches in length; the head reſembles that of 
a fox, the eyes are little, round, clear, and lively, and the ears long, 
broad, ſmooth, thin, tranſparent, and placed ere. The fore legs 
are ſhort, and no more than three inches long ; but thoſe behind are 
more than four, and the feet reſemble hands. Its back is covered 
with long hair; but on the head, neck, under the belly, and legs, it 
is pretty ſhort, The tail is round, and a foot long, with which it 
lays hold of the branches of trees, and thus ſuſpends itſelf: it is 
hairy ſrom the root to the length of four inches, but the other part is 
naked, and ſcaled like a ſnake, which it nearly reſembles, The 
whole back, the fides, and the upper part of the tail, are chiefly black, 
but under the neck, belly, and tail, it is of a yellowiſh colour. This 
animal has one peculiar property which diſtinguiſhes it from all 
others in the world, the female having a falſe belly, or bag, hanging 
below under the other be with a pretty large aperture at the end, 
toward the hinder legs. ithin this bag, on the uſual parts of the 
common belly, are eight teats, and, what is very extraordinary, upon 
theſe, when the female conceives, the young are formed, and there 
hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, with all their members complete, till 
they grow in bulk and weight to their appointed ſize; and then 
dropping off, are received into the falſe belly, from which they go out 
at pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any danger threatens, 
The falſe belly is hairy within, and the aperture, which is big enough 
to hold a large orange, ſhuts up pretty cloſe, and cannot be well 
: opened without violence, PTY as this method of propagation 
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may appear, yet this account is confirmed by a conſiderable number 
of authors, and particularly by that great naturaliſt Ray, who diſ- 


ſected one of theſe animals himſclf, and informs us, that this 
falſe belly is the only uterus the animal has, no other being to be 


found. 


On New Holland a = of OPOSSUM was ſeen, which agreed in 
many reſpects with Mr. Pe 
about twice the fize of a large rat, The ſame ſpecies was ſeen in 


nnant's deſcription of the Surinam opoſſum, 


Endeavour river, on Captain Cook's firſt voyage. It is of a duſky 
colour above, tinged with a brown or ruſty caſt, and whitiſh below; 
about a third of the tail, toward the tip, is white, and bare under- 
neath, by which it probably hangs on the branches of trees, as it 
climbs them, and lives on berries, | pa 


Monx1es, Apks, the OuRan-ouTANG. | 
At Siam MONKIES are very numerous, and of ſeveral kinds; ſome 


are of a dark grey, and very large, with black faces, and white beards 
. - thatreach from ear to ear, which make them reſemble old men. 


here is another ſort like the former, and as large, but both their 


bodies and faces are milk-white: neither of theſe are miſchievous ; 


but there is a third fort which is very troubleſome ; theſe have white 


faces, and no beards, but have long hair on their heads like men; 
about harveſt-time theſe come in large companies, and not only 


eat up a great deal of corn, but carry a conſiderable quantity of it 


away in their hands; they likewiſe plunder the gardens about the 
. houſes. | ; 


On the weſtern coaſts of Africa, in the mountainous, parts of Sierra 
Leone, MoNK1Es are ſo numerous, that, forming themſelves into 
bodies, they enter the plantations, which they frequently ravage and 
ſpoil with impunity. One kind of theſe animals, which the natives 


call Barry, is very tall, and of an amazing docility. Theſe are pro- 
bably the {ame with the ouran-outang. When they are taken young, 
they are taught to walk ere, and ſeldom chooſe any other poſture; 


they grind rice, ſeep it in water, carry it in veſſels on their heads, 


and are taught to turn the ſpit when meat is roaſting, Nothing is 
too difficult for theſe imitative animals; they will-even open oyſters, 
of which they are very fond, with a knife. The negroes admire the 
Heſh of monkies, which they prefer to that of all other animals, ex- 


cept the elephant. JB OV | SEW. | 
O the Gold Coaſi args are extremely numerous, and of a great 


variety of ſpecies, The moſt common ſort are of a pale mouſe- 
colour, and thoſe; which ate full grown, when they ſtand on their 
hind legs, are about five feet high. The negroes are perſuaded that 


they can ſpeak if they pleaſe, but will not, for fear of being ſet to 
work. "Theſe are very ugly, and extremely miſchievous ; and there 


is another ſpecies which exactly reſembles them, but ate ſo, ſmall, 
that four of them would not weigh one of the former, A third for 


* 
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is very beautiful: theſe attain to the height of about two feet; 
their hair is as black as jet, and about a finger's length; and 
they have a long white beard. There are alſo many other kinds 
of apes. ; wy 
| The MONKIES of Campeachy are very ugly; they are much larger 
than a hare, and have tails two feet and a half long; the body and 
upper part of the tail are covered with a coarſe, long, black hair, 
They keep together in herds of twenty or thirty, traverſing the 
woods, leaping from tree to tree, and if they meet with a ſingle per- 
ſon unarmed, he is in danger of being torn to pieces by them; at 
| leaſt they chatter and make a terrible noiſe : ſome pelt him, while 
others ſcatter their water and dung upon him: they ſuſpend them»: 
ſelves by the tail on the boughs, and ſeem to menace him all the way 
he paſſes: but when two or three perſons are together, the monkies 
generally ſcamper away. | | . 
On the iſland of Borneo, the OURAN-0UTANG, or man of the 
woods, is the moſt remarkable; he is ſaid to be no leſs than ſix feet 
high, when full grown, and walks upright like a man. His arms 
are ſomewhat longer than thoſe of the human' ſpecies. He has no 
tail, nor any hair on his body, except where it is found on man's. 
Fe is very ſtrong and nimble, and will throw ſtones, or any other 
thing that happens to be at hand, at thoſe who provoke him. 
Captain Beeckman ſays, he bought one of them, and that he was 
ſo fond of ſpirituous liquors, that he would drink heartily of punch, 
if he was left in the cabin with a bowl of it upon the table; and that 
he would open a caſe, and take out a bottle of brandy, and, having 
drank a conſiderable quantity, would return the bottle to its' place, 
If the captain was angry with him, he would ſigh and whine, till he 
was reconciled : he 4110 ſlept like a man, with one arm under his 
head; and though he was not twelve months old when he died, he 
was ſtronger than any man in the ſhip. This animal is thought, of 
all irrational beings, to reſemble man the moſt, and philoſophers have 
_ conſidered it as the link in the chain of being which connects the 
brute creation with the rational. CEE „ 
Much has been ſaid by Lord Monboddo, in his firſt volume of the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language, concerning this animal, whom he 
writes oran-outan, and is ſuppoſed by that very ſingular writer to be- 
long to the human ſpecies. In the third volume of his Ancient 
Metaphyſics he reſumes a ſubject to which he is much attached. 
<« Before I have done with the oran-outan,” ſays he, it is proper 
to obſerve, that we muſt diſtinguiſh. between ſome animals in the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly in the iſland of Borneo, which bear the 
name of oran-outan, and the oran-outan of Angola, of whom only 
1 have hitherto ſpoken. There is a letter to Sir John Pringle, pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1779 (page 167), 
from a profeſſor of anatomy in the univerſity of Groninghen, 
ſays he diſſected ſome oran-outans, in whom he did not find the or- 


gans of ſpeech ſuch as they are in man: but he tells us, that thoſe 
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oran-outans were all from the iſland of Borneo; whereas the animal 
ſo accurately diſſected by Tiſſon, who ſays that he had exactly the 
ſame organs of voice that a man has, was from Angola; and in other 
reſpects he was different from thoſe of Borneo, as this profeſſor re- 
marks. It is not therefore without reaſon, that he concludes that 
thoſe African pithecas, as he calls them, are à different animal from 


the pithecas of Borneo, which he holds to be the ſame as the pithecas 


of the ancients.” Ancient Metaphyſics, Vol. III. page 44. 
The fame writer ſays elſewhere, ** By this way of reafoning, I 
bave brought myſelf to a perfect conviction that the oran-outan is a 


buman creature, as much as any of us; whereas Buffon, having 
formed a ſyſtem from theory merely, not only without the affiſtance 


of any facts, but contrary to facts well atteſted, concludes, that 
the oran-outan not having the uſe of ſpeech is not a man, and that 
a ſtate of pure nature, as he calls it, is a mere ideal ſtate which never 


had any real exiſtence. Buffon's Nat. Hift. Vol. IV. page 35, 36. 


SECTION: m/ 

1 | BeasTs or PREv. | 

- Alyſſmia. Among the wild beaſts in that country the HYENaA is 
in great numbers; there is alſo the WILD BoAR, which is ſmaller and 


ſmoother in the hair than that of Barbary or Europe, but differing in 
nothing elſe; it is met frequently in large herds on banks of rivers: as 


de is accounted unclean in Aby/inia both by Chriſtians and Maho- 
metans, conſequently not perſecuted by the hunters, both he and the 


Fox ſhould have multiplied, but it is probable they, and many other 
beaſts, when young, are deſtroyed by the voracious Hhæna. eh, 


Africa. The Dua, is, next to the lion and panther, the 


fierceſt of the wild beaſts of Barbary. It is of the ſize of a wolf, but 
has a flatter body, and naturally limps upon its hinder right leg; 
notwithſtanding which, it is tolerably ſwift of foot. Its neck is lg 


Riff, that in looking behind, or ſnatching obliquely at any object, it 
is obliged to move its whole body. It is of a dun or a reddiſh buff 


colour, with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown. It has a mane 
near a ſpan long; and its feet, which are well armed with claws, 


” ſerve to dig up the roots of plants, and ſometimes the graves of the 


dead. | | | | 
An animal which Shaw calls the FAaDn, has ſpots like the leo- 


pard, but the ſkin is coa:fer and of a deeper colour, and the creature 
is not naturally ſo fierce. "The Arabs imagine it is begotten by a 
lion and leopardeſs, HY ” | 5 3 
There are alſo two other animals marked like the leopard, but 
their ſpots are generally of a darker colour, and the fur ſofter and 
ſomewhat longer. One of the cat kind is about a third leſs than a 


full- grown leopard, and may be taken for a ſpecies of the lynx. The 


ether has a ſmall pointed head, with the feet, teeth, and fome other 
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parts, reſembling thoſe of the weaſel. The body is only about a foot 
long, and is round and ſlender, with a regular ſucceſſion of black 
and white ringlets upon the tail. ; 
Both the JACKALL and an animal called the BLACK-EARED CAT, 
are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and are thence called © the 
lion's providers; though it may be much queſtioned whether any 
ſuch friendly intercourſe ſubſiſts between animals ſo different in their 
natures. Indeed, during the night, theſe, with other beaſts, prowl 
about in ſearch of prey, and have often been ſeen in the morning de- 


vouring ſuch carcaſſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have fed upon the 


night before. This, and the fimilarity of howl vociferated by the 
jackall and the lion, are ſaid to be the only circumſtances in favour 
of this opinion. The lion is ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on the wild 
boar, who ſometimes defends himſelf with ſuch courage, that the 
carcaſſes of both have been found dead, lying together, covered with 
blood, and dreadfully mangled. ” | 
Tartary. The PAvs of this country is a ſpecies of LEOPARD with 
whitiſh ſkins, adorned with red and black ſpots; but they have the 
head and eyes of a tyger, though they are not ſo big, and have a dif- 
ferent cry. A 1 5 | 
' Norway. The caverns of the mountains in this country afford 
ſhelter to the wild beaſts, which render it difficult to extirpate them; 
and it is not eaſy to deſcribe the havoc made by the LYNxEs, foxes, 
bears, and eſpecially woLvEs, among the cattle, goats, hares, and 
other uſeful animals. France is likewiſe greatly infeſted with woLves. 
North America. Among the animals originally found in Virginia 
are panthers, bears, wolves, elks, red and fallow deer, racoons, wild- 
cats, the opaſſum, &c. ES, | " 
The PANTHER of North America is of the cat kind, near as large 
as the tyger, and much of the ſame ſhape. It is of a pale reddiſh co- 
lour, finely mottled with ſmall round black ſpots, and the hair is 
| ſhort. The eyes of theſe animals are large and of a greyiſh colour, 
very fierce and ſparkling. Their tails are exceeding long; and they 
are very ſtrong limbed. They pur like a cat, and will climb trees 
with the greateſt agility imaginable ; but are ſo wild, that they can- 
not be tamed even when taken young, They devour ſwine, deer, 
or any other creature they can maſter ; but ſeldom attack mankind, 
except they are enraged by being wounded : it is even ſaid that a 
ſmall dog will make them take to a tree, where they generally re- 
main till they are ſhot by the huntſman. The fleſh is much admired. 
The woLVvERENE, or QUICK-HATCH, is another very extraordi- 
nary animal of North America: it is of the ſize of a large wolf: the 
ſnout, with the upper and under jaw, as far as the eyes, is black; the 
upper part of the head whitiſh; the eyes dark ; the throat and upper 
part of the neck white ſpotted with black; the ears ſmall and round; 
the whole body of a reddiſh brown, dark at the ſhoulders and rump, 
and lighter upon the back and ſides. The fur of the whole body is 
bretty long, * not very cloſe: the feet, as far as the firſt Joints 
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are covered with ſhort black hair; but the legs are brown, and the 
claws of a light colour; moſt of the tail is brown, but toward the 
dip buſhy and black. This creature in walking carries his head very 

low, fo that his back riſes archwiſe. He defends himſelf when at- 


tacked with great force and obſtinacy, and it is ſaid will tear traps 


and gins to pieces in a very ſurpriſing manner. h 
 Kamiſchatka, Bx ARs and WOLVES are fo exceedingly numerous, 
that they fill the fields and woods like cattle; the bears during the 
ſummer, and the wslv-s during the winter. The bears are neither 


large nor fierce; they are generally ſeen in companies of four or five 


together, and never attack any man, except they find him aſleep ; 


and then they feldom kill him, but ufually: tear the ſcalp from the 


back part of the head ; but when fiercer than ordinary, they will 
tear off ſome of the fleſhy parts, but not eat them. It is remarkable, 


according to Kraſcheninicoff, that theſe bears will not hurt women, 


but go about with them like tame animals, eſpecially when they ga- 
ther berries. In the ſeaſon when the fiſh come in vaſt ſhoals into 
the rivers, the bears come down from the mountains, and ſettle in 


proper places for catching them. It is not unuſual for them to ſteal 


fiſh from the iſhing-huts of the Coſſacks, though a woman is always 
left to watch them; but they are ſaid never to hurt her. Their ſkins 
are exceedingly uſeful; they make both excellent warm matreſſes 
and covers for their beds, comfortable bonnets and gloves, and good 
collars for the harneſs of the dogs: their fleſh, and particularly their 
fat, is conſidered as a great delicacy, Cook, Vol. III. page 343. 
Captain King gives an inrereſting account of bear-ſhooung, as 
praQtifed by the Kamijchadales, If a bear is not rendered incapable 


of purſuing by the firft ſhot, the conſequences are often fatal, for 


he. immediately makes toward the place whence the noiſe and 


ſmoke iflue, and attacks his annoyer with great fury. It is impoſ- 
ſible for the man to re-load, as the animal is ſeldom at more than 
twelve or fifteen yards diſtance when he is fired at, ſo that if he does 


not fall, the ſhooting party (for ſometimes more than one man is en- 
gaged) immediately put themſelves in a poſture of defence, and pre- 


pare to receive him upon their ſpears; their ſafety depending, in a - 
eat meaſure, on their giving him a mortal ſtab as he advances to- 


ward them. If he parries the thruſt (which, by the extraordinary 
ſtrength and agility of the paws of that animal, he is often enabled to 


do) and thereby breaks in upon the party, the conflict becomes very 


unequal, and generally one life, if not more, is the price paid to the 
furious ſavage. Cool, Vol. III. page 306. | 5 | 
here are two ſeaſons of the year when this diverſion, or occupa- 
tion, as it may rather be called, is more particularly dangerous: in 
the ſpring, when the bears firſt come forth, after having ſubſiſted, 
as is generally aſſerted in the country, by ſucking their paws * 
the winter, and eſpecially if che froſt happens to be ſevere, and the 
ice not broken up in the lakes at that time, by which means they 


dre deprived of their ordinary and expected food; under theſe cir- 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances they ſoon become exceedingly hungry, and fierce in 
proportion; they will purſue the natives by the ſcent; and as at that 
time they prowl about out of their uſual tracks, frequently come upon 
them unawares, and when this happens, as the Kamtſchadales have 
not the ſmalleft notion of ſhooting flying, nor even at an animal 
running, nor in any way except with their piece on a reſt, the bear- 
hunters often fall a ſacrifice to their hunger. The other ſeaſon in 
which it is dangerous to come in their way is at the time of 
their copulation, which is generally in the months of September 
and October. ; * | Fa 
Ieceland. BEars are frequently driven to this ifland upon the. 
large pieces of floating ice from Greenland; but the inhabitants ate 
ſo vigilant and dexterous in deſtroying them, that the only ſpecies of 
wild beaſt to be found in Iceland is that of foxes, ſome of which ate 
brown, and others white, ; | ws Laps 
North America. The BEARS are not very large; and though 
their form is unweildy, yet they climb tiees nimbly, and in coming 
down always go with the tail foremoſt. They are alſo very dexter- 
ous and expert in fiſhing. It has been remarked, that the female * 
never appears abroad when with young. Bear- hunting is a common 
diverſion both with the Chriſtians and Indians, the former having a 
breed of dogs fit for that ſport. Their fleſh is good, nouriſhing, and 
not inferior in taſte to the fineſt pork; the paws are accounted the 
beſt eating. The young cubs are a moſt delicious diſh ; the planters 
prefer the fleſh to that of any other meat. | | Ou 
TDphe ANT-BEAR in the Braſils is as long and as tall as a middle- ' 
ſized dog; his hind-legs reſemble thoſe of a bear, but his fire: legs 
are more flender : his fore-feet are flat, and divided into four toes, 
armed with long claws; but thoſe behind have five toes. His head 
is long, with a ſharp ſnout, ſmall, round, black eyes, and very black 
ears: the tongue is ſaid to be upward of two feet in length, but veiy 
lender: he is obliged to bend part of it back when he keeps it 
within his mouth, the jaws being otherwiſe too ſhort to contain it. 
He lives upon ants; and when he has found any of their neſts, he 
opens the upper part of them with his claws, that he may have room 
to put in his ſnout and his tongue; this is beſmeared with a ſlimy 
liquor, and is ſoon covered with ants, when he draws it into his 
mouth, and ſwallows them. This he repeats as long as they will 
run into the ſame ſnare. The tail of this animal in ſome meaſure 
reſembles that of a fox; it is generally two feet long, almoſt flat, and 
covered with hair from fifteen to twenty inches long; it is harſh, 
very ftrong, and he can move it juſt as he pleaſes; when he turns it 
upon his back, it entirely covers it, and defends him fromthe rain, 
which he greatly diſlikes. | | N 
Sumatra, On this ifland are ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as 
 TYGERs, wild BO ARS, and MONKIES: they have allo porcupines and 
- ſquirrels, which are eſteemed good eating: there are likewiſe alliga- 
tors, lizards, guanoes, and ſeveral forts of ſnakes and ſerpents, TyGers: 
FR Mn | 5 ', prove 


_ 
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prove to the inhabitants, both in their journies and domeſtic occu- 
pations, moſt fatal and deſtructive enemies. Mr. Marſden ſays 
The number of people annually ſlain by theſe rapacious tyrants o 
the woods is almoſt incredible: I have known inſtances of whole 


villages being depopulated by them; yet, from a ſuperſtitious preju- 
dice, it is with difficulty they are prevailed upon, by a large reward 


which the company offers, to uſe methods of deſtroying them, till 
they have ſuſtained ſome particular injury in their own family or 


_ - kindred,” “ 


Tartary. The TYGER is the fierceſt of all the animals in Tartary : 
their howling alone ſtrikes terror into thoſe who are unuſed to it. 
Thoſe of this country are very large and nimble: their ſkins are 
commonly of a fallow red, and ſtriped with black. Though theſe 
animals are ſo fierce, they ſeem in great fear when they find them- 
ſelves ſurrounded by the hunters, and ſee them preſenting their ſpears; 
but at length, thoroughly provoked, he ſprings forward with ſuch 
rapidity, that he ſeems to make but one leap to the hunters on 
whom his eyes are fixed ; but thoſe who are near them are ready 


with their ſpears pointed, and plunge them into his belly the mo- 


ment he offers to ſeize any one of their companions; and in- 
deed theſe hunters are ſo agile and expert, that an accident very 
. ſeldom happens. | | _ | 
Africa. On the Gold Craft TYGERs are numerous, and of ſeveral 
ſpecies, ſome of which are very large, and they are all extremely 
fierce and ravenous; but, happily for the natives, they will not 
attack them while they can ſatisfy their hunger by feeding on the 
fleſh of brutes. | wn 


The American TYGER is ſaid to be the fierceſt animal of the 6 . 


try; his ſkin is of a fallow colour, moſt beautifully mottled with 
ſeveral kinds of ſpots, and larger than a greyhound. 5 

South America; Carthagena. As the foreſts here almoſt border on 
the houſes, the TYGERs often enter the ſtreets during the night, 
carrying off fowls, dogs, and other domeſtic animals, and ſometimes 


even children have fallen a prey to them. Beſide the ſnares uſually 


laid for them, the negroes and mulattoes who fell wood in the foreſts 
of the mountains are very dexterous in encountering them, and ſome 


even ſeek them in their retreats. It is cuſtomary, on a tyger being 


killed, for the victor to ſtrip off the ſtzin, cut off the head, with the 


fore and hind feet, and paſs through the town with theſe trophies of 


his victory. | TO, 
Barbary. Among the ravenous beaſts are the» Lion and the 
PANTHER, and in ſome parts of Barbary, the TYGER. Some au- 


thors pretend that a lion diveſts itſelf of its fierceneſs when he meets 


with a woman; and they farther aſſert ſuch to be the aſcendancy of 
that ſex over him, that if a woman takes up a ſtick he will immedi- 


ately fly from the flocks they are attending. This, may perhaps be 


. . the caſe when the lion is ſatiated with food; for then they Joſe their 


ſierceneſs ſo far that, the Arabs ſay, a woman may ſeize their preys 


\ 


—— 


— 


and indeed I may ſay, ju 


— 
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and reſcue it out of their jaws. But it much oftener happens, that, 
for want of other food, they devour women as well as men. They 
are indeed moſt afraid of. fire, and yet, notwithſtanding the precau- 
tions taken by the, Arabs in this reſpect, and the barking of their 
dogs all night, thoſe ravenous beaſts frequently outbrave theſe terrors, 
and leaping into the midſt of the circle encloſed by their tents, bring 
out a ſheep or a goat alive. If theſe ravages are repeated, the Arabs, 
obſerving where they enter, dig a pit, and covering it over {lightly 
with cedars, or ſmall branches of trees, frequently catch them, 
and feed on their fleſh, which is much eſteemed, it having the taſte 
of veal. | | | 
Cape of Good Hebe. Lioxs are common at the Cape, where 
they are very large; every limb is expreflive of the greateſt ſtrength : 
a lion's ſparkling eyes, dreadful paws, and firmneſs of tread, com- 
mand attention, and ſhew ſuperior ſtrength to that of other animals. 
Dr. Sparrman relates many curious particulars reſpecting the lion, 


| which he obtained in the courſe of his travels over this country. 


One night, about two hours after dark, he and his company heard 
the roaring of many lions, which continued the whole night; it ap- 
peared as if it came out of the earth, but the particular quarter 
whence it came could not be aſcertained. All reports agree in this, 
that the lion when he roars puts his mouth to the ground, fo that 
the ſound is diffuſed equally all over the place, whilſt the animals are 
intimidated and ſcared to ſuch a degree, as to fly about backward and 
forward in the dark, to every fide, conſequently they are liable 
to-run on the very ſpot whence the ſound iſſued. We could 


- plainly perceive by our animals,” ſays he, “ when the lions, whether 


they roared or not, were reconnoitering us at a ſmall diſtance, for 
in that caſe the hounds did not dare to bark in the leaſt, but crept 


cloſe to the Hottentots, and our oxen and horſes ſighed deeply, fre- 


uently hanging back, and pulling ſſowly with all their might at the 
5 — ſtraps with which they were tied up to the waggon. They 


like wiſe laid themſelves down upon the ground and ſtood up alter- 


nately, appearing as if they did not know what to do with themſelves, 
| a as if they were in the agonies of death.“ 
Fires and firebrands are held to be the beſt defence againſt lions and 


other wild beaſts, but the Hottentots mentioned inſtances in which 


the lion has leaped forward to the fire, and carried off ſome one of 
them who had been fitting round it, which prey he has ſometimes 
taken to ſo ſhort a diſtance, that the companions of the unhappy 
victim have plainly heard the beaſt champing and chewing his fleſh 
and bones. The manner in which the lion takes his prey, is almoſt 
always to ſpring or throw himſelf on it, with one vaſt leap from the 
place of his concealment; and if he chance to miſs his leap, the 
Hottentots ſay, he will not follow his prey any .farther, but, as 


though he was aſhamed, turning round toward the place where he 


lay in ambuſh, lowly, and ſtep by ſtep, as it were, meaſures the 


exact length between the two points, as if to find how much too 


— 


ſhort 
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Hort of, or beyond, the mark'he had taken his leap. It is generally 
Hear rivers or ſprings that the lion lies in wait; it is therefore uſual 
_ for travellers when croffing a river, to make loud cracks with their 

_ large ox-whips, which make a louder noiſe, and produce a greater 
vibration in the air, than the diſcharge from a piſtol, and-the ſound 

is heard much farther even than the report of a gun: this is held to 

de a yery efficacious method of ſcaring away wild beaſts. It is a 
generally received opinion among the Mates that lions, as well 

as byznas, "were formerly. much bolder than they are at preſent, 

which is doubtleſs cauſed by the uſe of fire-arms, theſe animals hav- 
ing experience them to be enemies againſt 1+hich fierceneſs and 

*  FPrength axe oppoſed in vain; yet it is ſaid, that a lion having once 
* * taſted human fleſh, will never, but from neceffity, feed upon any 

* _ The Hottentots eat the fleſh of lions, and conſider it as 
oth: palatable and wholeſome. Dr. Sparrman is of opinion, that 

it is not in magnanimity, as may will have it to be, but in an in- 

ſidious ang cowardly difpoſition, blended. with a certain degree; of 

5 pride, that Me 1 character of the lion confiſts: but that hun- 
| ger muſt naturally have the effect of occaſionally. infpiring ſo ſtrong 

| and nimble an animal with uncommon intrepidity and courage z. an 

deing accuſtomed always ro kill its own food, and that with the 
greateſt caſe, meeting with no refiſtance, and generally to devour it 

reeking and weltering in its blood, it cannot but be eafily provoked, 

and acquire a greater turn for cruelty than generoſity ; but on the 

bother hand, being accuſtomed to meet with reſiſtance, it is not fur- 

_ + - prifing that when oppoſed, it ſhould ſometimes become faint-hearted 
and 3 The ftrength of the hon is prodigious : one of 
theſe animals has been ſeen, at the Cape, to take an heifer in his 
mouth, and carry her off, with the ſame eaſe as a cat does a rat: its 
ſtrength alone however is ſaid not to be ſufficient to overcome ſo 

| large. and ſtrong an animal as the buffalo, therefore the method he 
| _ uſes to ſubdue it is by ſtealing on it, and faſtening both its fore-paws 
| - Upon the noſtrils and mouth of the beaſt, to ſuffocate and kill it, and 
| duffalq; have been ſeen bearing on their mouth and noſe marks of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſuch an attack, from the deadly conſequences of which they have, 
by ſome means or other, been ſeaſonably reſeued. The lion is ſo 
_ Gwift of foot, that it will keep pace with the fleeteſt horſe, Sparrman's 
Joyage, Vol. Il. pages 4956. © 5 
| In the north-eaſt direction from the Cape, at Han Staad's Rivier, 
'% is a very populous Hottentot village, the inhabitants of which are 
| very. bold in encountering wild beaſts, particularly the LIox, who 
often attacks their folds, and makes great havock. When this hap- 
pens, all the young men of the 4raa/ go in purſuit of him, ditected by 
. _ ſome dogs, who follow his ſcent. As ſoon as they diſcover him in the 
bduſhes, they irritate him, till he ſprings out with fury, and attacks 
them; when, being all armed with haflataye, they often lodge twenty 
or thirty in his body; but it is common to loſe à man or two. in ſuch 
attacks. Philoſophical Tramſactiont, Vol. LAV. page 294. 5 
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Foſſil bones are frequemly found in Dalmatia. They were fiiſt 
taken notice of by the celebrated Vitaliano Donati, of Padua, in his 
Saggio Sopra la Storia Naturale dell Adriatico. Ne obſerved them in 
ſeveral places on that coaſt. They are allo foung in the vertieal 
and horizontal chaſms, or in the divifions of the marble ſtrata which _ 
Form the baſe and bilis of the iſlands. They conſiſt of various ſpes: - 
cies of animals, ſymerimes1ying in confuſion, and ſometimes perfeGly 
well diſpoſed and ciincohable, No veſtige is found of the horhy 

parts of animals: the teeth preſerve” the natural brightneſs of their 
enamel, and are often found placed in their na utral jaws and holes 
In many other patts f Europe foſſil bones of wild beaſts and of men 
are found. The celebrated Geſner, in his treatiſe on the origin o 
petrifaction, ſpeaks of the anthropolite; and in the Philoſophical = 
Tranſactions mention is made of a human ſkeleton found at Derby: 
Hoppelius relates at large the diſcovery made of another human 
ſkeleton, at Aix, in Provence; but the bones found in Dalmatia far 
exceed all hitherto known by naturaliſts, in their preſervation, fre. 
queney, and %: .... een nne, 5. 
In North America, near the river Ohio, at a ſalt · ſpring, very large” 
bones are found, far exceeding in ſize any ſpecies of animal naẽ in 
America. The head appears to have been about three feet long, the 
ribs ſeven; and the thigh bones aboũt four; one of which is repoſited 
in the library in Philadelphia, and ſaid to weigh ſeventy-eight pounds, 
The tuſks are above a foot in length, the grinders about five inches 
ſquare, and eight inches long. Theſe: bones have "equally excited 
the amazement of the ignorant, and the attention of the philoſopher. . 
Specimens of them have been ſent to France and England, where 
they have been found, upon compariſon, to be remains of the ſame 
ſpecies of animal that proddced the foſſil bones which have been 
diſcovered in Tartary, Chili, and ſeveral other places, both of the 
old and new continent. What animal this is, and by what means 
its ruins are found in regions ſo widely different, and where none 
ſuch exiſts at preſent, is a queſtion of difficult deciſion. The fuper-- 
ſtitious Tartars attribute them to a creature which they call maimon, 
and which they ſay uſually reſides at the bottom of the rivers; but 
as this is an aſſertion totally diveſted of proof, and even of probabi- 
lity, it has juſtly been rejected by the learned; and on the other 
hand, it is certain, that no ſuch amphibious quadruped exiſts in tbe 
American waters. The bones bear a great reſemblance to thoſe of 
the elephant. There is no other terreſtrial animal now known large 
enough to produce them. The ' tuſks with which they are 
_ furniſhed, equally produce true ivory. Theſe external reſemblances 
have generally made ſuperficial obſervers conclude, that they could + 
belong to no other than the prince of quadrupeds; and when they 
firſt drew the attention of the world, philoſophers ſeem to have ſub- 
ſcribed to the ſame opinion. But if to," whence is it that the whole 
. | K k 05-59 ſpecies 7 
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ſpecies has diſappeared from America? An animal ſo laborious and 
ſo docile, that the induſtry. of the Peruvians, which reduced to ſer- 


vitude, and ſubjected to education, ſpecies ſo vaſlly inferior in thoſe 


qualities, as the Lama and the Paca, could never have overlooked 

the elephant, if he had been to be found in their country. Whence 
is it that theſe bones are ſound in climates where the elephant, a na- 
tive of the tortid zone, cannot even ſubſiſt in his wild ſtate, and in -a 


ſtate of ſervitude will not propagate? Theſe difficulties produced the 


inquiries of Dr. Hunter, who, having procured ſpecimens from the - 

hio, diſcovered" a conſiderable difference between the ſhape and 

ructure of the bones, and thoſe of the elephant. He obſerved from 
the form of the teeth, that they muſt have belonged to a carnivorous | 
animal; whereas the. habits of the elephant are foreign to ſuch ſuſ- 
tenance, and his-jaws totally unprovided with the teeth neceflary for 
its ue: and from the whole he concluded, to the ſatisfaction of na- 


turaliſts, that theſe; bones belonged to a quadtuped now unknown, 


and whoſe race is probably extinct, unleſs. it may be found in the 
extenſive continent of New Holland, whoſe receſſes. have not yet 


bern pervaded by the curioſity or avidity of civilized man. To this 


| circumſtance we are probably indebted for a fact, which is perhaps 


fingular in its kind, the extinction of a whole race af awd from 
the pow gf nature. | 
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Ih js (cl, bat ak "Lang, the children of the. natives are born 
8 1 White, ut, in; two, days time, become as black as, their” paren 
Tbis. often deceived the: Poryeueſeat their firſt . f. in thele party; 
| for, having had e Witl Ave, negro. women, ey 1 were led to | 
ſup oſe the child te be theirs... hk 
But, what is much e extra rdinary, here are; a White people, 
Who have grey « Few red or yell, ow: hair, and a complexton' that re- 
ſembles chalk.,., Their eyes, inflcad \ of a lively tpatkling, ſeem d 
in their ſockets, and they appear to have hardly: -any 1 fig ht, except n 


the duſk of the eyenit 12 or by moon. -light. Thoug 8h, the negroes 
look upon theſe as mon RO nd haye the utmoſt hatred- ahd'averſion 


to them, they are well recelyed. by the king, wha cauſes ſome of 
their children to be educated a8 ſoothſayers, and is never withont 
ſome of them about his perſon and his court. They are called 
Dondos by the negroes, and Albinos, or White Moors, by the Por- 
tugueſe. | 
The following curious: fact is related by a vety reſpectable Ame- 
rican writer. 3 0 e in e ' fays he, «+ ſometimes. takes 
rica to Amefika, who, 

though aer ths hep elves, 150 Wa 0 The int ſtances,” "ut ite children, 
N Albinos, L have kno our have faithfpl 
account 'of bree ; other. They ey. are. 0 of a pallid, "cadaverous Tr 
untinged with red. 7 any. coloured { pots. or f Teams, r 
3 is of he: fam. bp bl dew ll ry ory wh 00 pets 
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the ſun; but they ſee better in the night than we do. The fourth 


inſtance was of a negro woman, whoſe parents came from Guinea, 


and had three bther- children who were of their oh colour. She 
was freckled; her eye ſight ſo weak that ſhe was obliged to wear a 
bonnet in the ſummer; but it was better in the night than in the 
day. She had an Albino child by a'black man, which died a few 
weeks after its birth. A ſixth inſtance was a woman, ſtout and ro- 
buſt, who had iflue af daughter Jer black; by 1 black man. The 
ſeventh inſtance was a male, whoſe eyes were tremulous and weak; 
he was tall of ſtature, and advanced in years: this was the only male 
of the Abinos whom our author had heard of. Whatever may be 


the cauſe,” he adds, „of the diſeaſe in the ſkin, or in its colouring 


matter, which produces this Manes it ſeems more incident to the 
| I may add, the mention of a negro 
man within my own knowledge, born black, and of black parents, 


on whoſe chin, when a boy, a white ſpot appeared. This continued 


to incteaſe till he became a man, by which time it had extended 
over his chin, lips, one cheek, the under jaw, and neck on that fide. 
55 is of the Abind white, without any mixture of red, and has for 
ſeveral years been ſtationary.” Tefzr ſon's Notes on Virginia, page 118. 
Appearances exactly ſimilar to thofe felated above, have been ſeen 
on the iſland of Otaheize, in the South Sea, and are mentioned by 
M. Bougainville, and by Mr. Farfter in his account of Captain 
Cook's ſecond; voyage Vol. II. page 85.) M. de Pau enters ver 

fully into a diſcuſſion of this cutious ſubject, in his Recherches 
fur les Americains, IVieme partie, fes. I. On the iſthmus of Darien, 


2 
» 
* 
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| Inſtances of ſuch liſus nature ſome times appear, where they are called 


ITN Ne rg a et ve 
name of Albinos, but in Africa they are called Dondos, and in the 
Eaſt Indies Kackerlakes, which is derived from the Malay language; 
the French call them white negroes. ee eee 
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This race of men have been repreſented as beardleſs ; to elucidate 

which point the following obſervations may ſuffice, 
Captain Cook relates, of the natives of King George's Sound, that 
their perſons were in general under the middle ſtature, but not 
lender in proportion, being b ee full and plump, though 
not muſcular. The viſage of | 


, 
28 * 
* 


* 


Then of moſt of them round and full; ſome- 
times alſo broad, with high, mines cheeks," and above theſe the 
face frequently much depreſſed, or appearing fallen in quite acroſs 


7 


etween the temples, the noſe alſo flattening at its bafe, with pretty 

wide noſtrils, and a rounded point. Moſt commonly they entirely 

eradicate the beard, or ſuffet only 'a ſmall thin circle of hair to 

Ero on the point, of the chin. Some of the natives, however, and 

(particularly ff. old men, were Teen with conſiderable beards all over 

the chin. "Zhe hair of the head is in-great abundance,' very * 
. | an 
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he, very; learned and, reſpeHable. editar of Captain Cook s third, 


in his Hiſtory of Sumatra, ſupports the ſame ſentiment. (Page 39, 40.) 
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ſize; in ſome, they are go Jorge na "the; | 
ag big as a _peck_ loaf; children are ſometimes born with them. 


S eee iin many. parts, the common drink of the lower” 

claſs of people; he likewiſe aſſerts that the Valaiſans are proud, of 
this diſtinction, . MAONG £14 1415 
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he is equally, erroneous. The Water 


certain ſtony particles, Which obſtruct che 
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which they, conſider as a great addition to perſonal | 
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citculationthtough the minuter gland of the body; for where' the in- 
habitants drink no other water than what they procure from thofe 
rivers and torrents which deſcend from the glaciers, they are not 
ſubject to this mialatly : and later travellers affert, that ſnow- water; 
ſo far from being 4 cauſe, is eſteemed even a preventative in this 
caſe. The inconceivable lazineſs and naſtineſs which prevail in this 
country, are lixewiſe very inftrumetitaÞ in producing theſe tumours, 
It is to be preſumed that a people, accuſtomed ta Ate” ſuch exere- 
ſcences daily, Will not be at all ſhocked at their"def5rrhity, but they 
do not conlider , them as a beauty. I cannbt believe,” ſays Mr. 
Coxe, „that a Valaiſan poet would venture to addreſs a copy of 
verſes to his, miſtreſs in praiſe of her goitet.“ V 
In every diſtrict where goitrous perſons abound, idiots are like - 
wiſe to be met wich in Fey. numbers; which Mr; Coxe accounts 
for, by ſuppoſing, that as the ſame cauſes which affect the body, 
ee ng ſo the fatne water which creates'obſtrudtions 


| 
| and gditers, alfoccteates mental imbbcility aud deraiigertent:' beſide; 
I which, the childten of the 'commorn' people are totally neglected by 
| their parents, and with no more education than the meaneſt brutes;! 
are, like thoſe, ſuffered to wallow in the dirt, and''to eat and drink 
| whatever comes in their way: this fpecies of idiots are called Crelini. 
| M. de la Pau, in his much adtnired work, intitled Recherches Phi- 
opbiques ſur les Americains, compares theſe Cretin with the Bla- 
ards of the iſthmus of Darien. He deſcribes them as deaf and dumb, 
almoſt inſenfible to blows,” and diftinguiſhed by ſuch prodigious* | 
wens, that they hang down almoſt to the waiſt; that they are nei- 
ther furious nor malignant, but totally ſtupid and ineg able of rea- 
| ſoning ; they are not deficient in propenſities to the phyfical wants of 
nature, and they abandon themſelves, to all the gratifications'of the 
ſenſes, without imagining any ctime or indecency annexed to them. 
| The inhabitants of the Valais conſider theſe Gretits as'the-guardian” 
| angels of their families: they call them ſouls of God, without ſin: 
and there are many parents Ho! prefer their iot children to thoſe 
whoſe underſtandings are perfect ; becauſe they are incapable of in- 
| 
| 


"Mr. Coxe fays that the. number of gptttous peons"in@ idiom hay” 
decreaſed within theſe tew years, owing to the at- 
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other, is the inlet to knowledge? They ate deſeribed as being born 
deaf, and as receiving no kind of inſtruction in their childhood; 
cauſes ſufficient to produce every appearance of idiotiſm, even if the 
dormant powers of their minds were capable of every thing rational, 
Deafneſs from the birth uſed to be conſidered, even in Great Bri- 
tain, as an irreparable obſtacle to the acquiſition of all kinds of 
knowledge; until the judicious means made uſe of by Meſſieurs 
Braid woods, to inſtruct the deaf, and conſequently the dumb, have 


made even genius beam forth, where nothing but inanity was looked 


for, to the aſtoniſhment of all who have been witneiles of them. 
Probably the ſame cauſe, which produces the tumours on the throat, 
may be fatal to the organs of hearing, which is ſuppoſed to be owing 


to the clayey ſandy water, that leaves a ſediment in the glands of the 


body. | 

75 is remarkable that the Turks entertain very ſimilar notions with 
reſpect to idiots. A progreſs in years produces no change in their 
condition, nor abates their ſtupidity; but they retain this imbecility 
even unto death, nor has any kind of remedy been found out for this 


mental difeaſe, The reſpect paid to theſe idiots is equally beſtowed , 


on either ſex, M. de Maugiron, in a diſſertation upon the Cretens, 
which was read before the Royal Society of Lyons, aſſigns, as the 
cauſes of this deſect, what have been already enumerated ; and adds, 
« there probably exiſts another ſpecific cauſe, which we ſhall be 
better acquainted with, when an opportunity fh 
ſeQing one of theſe Cretins. 8 
The Turks, as already obſerved, or rather the Mahomedans in ge- 


neral, have a'moſt extraordinary veneration for idiots, whom they 


ſuppoſe to be aQuated by a divine ſpirit, and conſider as a kind of 


ſaints. Hence, all poſſible marks of reſpe& are ſhewn to ſuch; 
they are Teceived into every houſe, and ſeated at every table. 
Though naked, they are every where careſſed as faints of a ſuperior 
order, the people flock about them with an air of reverence, and in 
the public ſtreets the women kneel before them, and, as among'the 
Gentoos of India, kiſs what other people conceal, as the moſt ef- 
fectual means of being rendered fruitful. All theſe circumſtances are 
mentioned by authors of the greateſt reputation. A large moſque at 


Cairo is facred to idiots, with buildings adjoining to it, and great 


revenues are appropriated for their ſupport. | 


A few inſtances of ſingularities in individuals which have lately | 


been made public may be here introduced. 


Mr. Collinſon, in his hiſtory of Somerſetſhire, gives the following 


account. 

In 1765, a woman of the name of Kingſton, in the pariſh of 
Ditchet, four miles eaſt from Shepton Mallet, was delivered of a 
ſtout boy without arms or ſhoulders. He was baptized by the name 
of William; and ſtrange as his birth was, he is ſtil] living, a moſt 
extraordinary phenomenon of nature, poſſeſſing, without the uſual 
appendages of arms, all the ſtrength, power, and dexterity, of the 
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ableſt and moſt regularly made men, and exerciſing every function of 


life. He feeds, dreſſes, and undreſſes himſelf, combs his own hair, 


Thaves his beard with the razor in his toes, lights his fire, writes out 
his own bills and accounts, and does almoſt every other domeſtic bu- 


ſineſs. Being a farmer by occupation, he performs the uſual buſineſs 


of the field; fodders his cattle, makes his. ricks, cuts his hay, 


catches his horſe and ſaddles and bridles him, with his feet and toes. 
He can lift ten pecks of beans with his teeth, with his feet throws a 
large fledge hammer farther than other men can with their arms, and 
he has fought a ſtout battle and came off victorious. Add to this, 
that he is lately married. to a young woman of a reputable family. 
The above facts are truly authentic, and notorious to this place and, 
neighbourhood,” / 1 5 4 Fes | 
A woman has been exhibited at fairs for ſome time paſt, known 
by the name of Miſs Horton, who was born without arms; and 
who is deſcribed as follows by. a correſpondent in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. She can with her toes thread and work well with her 


needle, can cut out watch papers, and uſe her ſciſſars with great 
| dexterity; can take up a poker with one of her feet and ſtir the fire, 
and do many other things needleſs to enumerate, When young ſhe 


was remarkable for having a very fine ſhape and neck; but ſhe is 
now grown luſty. I believe is married, and has ſeveral children. 
Another extraordinary is now in London. A boy, about fourteen 
or fifteen years old (the fon of a poor woman), who was born with 
ſtumps of arms not quite fo low as the elbow, and thighs not quite 


(o low as the krtiees: he can walk well on his thighs, and has ſuch 


extraordinary uſe of the ſtumps of bis arms, that he can draw flow- 
ers and landſcapes with a correctneſs. that is wonderful. This boy 


formerly lived with his mother in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 


court, road, If any of your correſpondents can give information 

where he now reſides, it will render a ſervice to the boy, as ſeveral 

perſons are deſirous of ſeeing him, and of encouraging the induſtry with 
which, I am informed, he endeavours to ſupport himſelf. _ 
| | | Yours, &c. W. C. 

Gentleman's Mugaxine, September and October, 1794. 
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Ax account of this animal phenomenon is given by Lord Mon- 


| boddo, in the third volume of his Ancient Metaphyſics, pages 57 to 
68, which he adduces in ſupport of his favourite hypotheſis, that the 


oran outan belongs to the human ſpecies : it is in ſubſtance” as 


foto ws. 0 2404 
In che St. James's Evening Poſt, December fourteenth, 1725, an 


- 


account was given from Hanover, of a boy brought thither by the 


intendant of the houſe of correction at Zell, ſupppoſed to be about 
thirteen years of age, who was found, ſome time before, in a wood 


near Hamelin, about twenty-five miles diſtant from the city of Hanover, 


walking upon his hands and feet, climbing up trees like a ſquirrel, feed- 


ing upon graſs and the moſs of trees. He could not ſpeak. This 


ſingular creature was preſented to wy George I. then at Hanover, 


while at dinner, who cauſed bim to taſte of all the diſhes which were 


ferved up at table, and in order to bring him by r a to reliſh hu- 


man diet, gave orders that he ſhould have ſuch proviſions as he ſeemed 


beſt to like, and ſhould have ſuch inſtruction as might beſt fit him for 
bens riet,, 1} "80 e e 


y farther aceounts it appeared, that the boy ſoon after made his eſcape 


into the ſame wood; he had concealed himſelf among the branches of a 
tree, which was ſawed down to recover him. He was brought over to 
England in the beginning of the year 1726, when he was exhibited 
to the king and many of the nobility. He ſeemed to have ſcarcely 
any ideas of things, It was obſerved that he took moſt notice of the 
king, and of the princeſs giving him her glove, which he tried to put 
on his own hand, and ſeemed much pleaſed, and alſo with a gold 


watch, which was held to ftrike at his ear. At one time he was 


dreſſed in blue clothes; at another time, in green lined with red, 
with ſcarlet ſtockings. At firſt, he appeared uneaſy to be obliged to 
wear any; and he could not be brought to lie on a bed, but fat and 
ſlept in a corner of the room : whence it is conjectured, that he uſed 
to ſleep on a tree for 'a' ſecurity againſt wild beaſts. However, he 


walked upright, and even fat for his picture. He was committed to 


the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, at whoſe' houſe, near Burlington gar- 
dens, he either was, or was to have been, baptiſed ; but notwith- 


ſtanding all the pains he took, it does not appear that the Doctor 
was able to bring this wild youth to the uſe of ſpeech, or to the pro- 


nunciation of any words. 


In a very witty and ludricous piece, in Dean Swift's works, entit- . 
led, „It cannot rain, but it pours,” he gives an account of © the 


wonderful wild man,” as he calls him, full of ſatire and ridicule; but 


containing ſeveral things concerning him that were certainly true; 


and therefore Lord Monboddo concludes, that the other facts he 
mentions, though ro where elſe to be found, are likewiſe true, 


whatever we may think of the uſe and application he makes of them; 


ſuch as, that in the circle at court, he endeavouted to kifs the young = 
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lady Walpole; that he put on his hat before the king, and laid hold 


of the lord chamberlain's ſtaff; that he expreſſed his ſenſations by 
certain founds, which he had framed to himſelf; and particularly, 
that he neighed ſomething like a horſe, in which way he commonly 


expreſſed his joy; that he underſtood the language of birds and beaſts, 
by which they expreſs their appetites and feelings; that his. ſenſes 


were more acute than thoſe of the tame man; and, laſtly, that he 
could fing ſometimes. —** "Theſe facts, ſays lord Monboddo, the 


dean muſt have known; for he was at London at the time; his own. 


arrival. there, under the name of The Copper Farthing Dean from 
Ireland,“ being announced to the public among the other. wonders . 


contained in this work. And of the de an's. integrity, in not ſtating 


any facts that were untrue, even in a work of humour, his lordſhip 
has no doubt. The dean had farther ſaid, that it was evident by 
ſeveral tokens, that this wild boy had a father and mother like one 


of us. — This,” ſays lord Monboddo, *I believe allo to be true; 


becauſe I was told by a perſon yet living, that, when he was catehed, 
he had a collar about his neck, with ſomething written upon it.” 
«This is all,” continues his lordſhip, „that I have been able to 
diſcover, printed in Britain; I have endeavoured to get an account of 
him from Hanover, where I think ſome memory, or tradition, at 
leaſt, of him, muſt be preſerved, though there ſhould be nothing re- 


corded of him; but hitherto I have not been ſucceſsful, It on] 


remains, therefore, that I ſhould inform the reader of what I ſaw: 


myſelf, and could learn from others concerning him, having gone to 


that part of the country where he reſides at preſent, on purpoſe to 
enquire about him, and converſed with ſeveral perſons there, who 


had known. him for many years. 


« It was in the beginning of June 1782 that I ſaw him, in a farm 
houſe, called Broadway, within about a mile of Berkhamſtead, kept 
there upon a penſion of thirty pounds, which the king pays. He is 
but of low ſtature, not exceeding five feet three inches; and, though 
he muſt now be about ſeventy years of age, has a freſh, healthy look. 
He wears his beard; his face is not at all ugly or diſagreable; and he 
has a look that may be called ſenſible and ſagacious for a ſavage. 
About twenty years ago, he was in uſe to elope, and to be milling 
for ſeveral days; and once, as I was told, he wandered. as far as 
Norfolk: but, of late, he has been quite tame, and either keeps the 
houſe, or ſaunters about the farm. He has been, the thirteen laſt 
years, where he lives at preſent; and, before that, he was twelve 


years with another farmer, whom I ſaw and converſed with. This 


farmer told me that he had been put to ſchool ſomewhere in Hert- 
fordſhire, but had only learned to atticulate his own' name, Peter, 
and the name of king George; both which I heard him pronounce 


very diſtinctly. But the woman of the houſe where he now is (for 


the man happened, not to be at home), told me that he underſtood 


every thing, ae was ſaid to him concerning the common affairs of 
Ute 3, and 
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ſaid to him whille I was preſent. /' Among other things, The defired 
him to ſing Nahey Dawſon, which accordingly he did, and another 
tune that he named, He never was miſchievous; but had always 
that gentlenefs of manners, Which I. hold to be characteriſtieal of our 


nature, at leaſt till w become carnivorous, and hunters or warriors. 


He feeds at preſent as the farmer and his wife do; but as I was told 


by an old woman (one Mrs. Callop, living at a village in the neigh= . 


bourhood, called Hempſtead, who remembered to have ſeen him 

hen he firſt came to- Fertfordlllire, which ſhe computed to be fifty- 
five years before the time I ſaw her); that he then fed very much 

upon leaves, and particularly upon the leaves of cabbage, which ſhe 
ſaw him eat raw. He was then, as ſhe thought, about fifteen years 
of age, walked upright, but could climb trees like a ſquirrel. At 
— he not only eats fleſh, but alſo has got the taſte of beer, and 
even of ſpirits, of Which he inclines to drink more than he can get. 
And the old farmer above mentioned; with whom he lived twelve 
years before-he came to this farmer, told me that he had acquired 
2M t taſte” Vefre he came to him, that is, about twenty-five years 
agb. He is“ alſo become very fond of fire, but has not yet acquired 
a Hiking for money; for, 1hough he takes it, he does not keep it, 
but gives it td ris ſandlord or landlady, which I ſuppoſe is a leſſon 
that they habe taught bim. He retains ſo much of his natural in- 
find, that lie Bas 4 fore; feeling of bad weather, growling and howl- 
ing, and ſhewing great diſorder, before it comes on!?“ 


5 . On theſe part! ulars his lordſhip'oblerves, among other things, that 

es. v» FRETS. - rt : - ; b 1 a o . O 
whatever doubts there may be concerning the humanity of the oran 

_ obtan, it was never: made a queſtion but that Peter was a man; and 


was of a father and mother like one of bs, which was the caſe of all 
the ſavages which have been found in Europe and other” parts of the 
world within theſe laft'three hundred years, For I do not believe 


that, for theſe'two'th&afarit* years paſt, there has been a race of ſuch 


0 ages in Europe. „Sei ans 


+ Jordffip aftersward requeſted a gentleman- at Oxford; named 


Byrpeſs, to vifit this phenomenon, and make farther "inquiries on 
the ſhot concerning flim̃ in conſequemce of which Mr. Burgeſs went 
twice there, and tranſmitted the following information to lord 
Mronboddo- % ein . 5 N 1 07 + > Wy ts 7 it. 4 ds f 
„Peter the wild boy tives at a farmer Brill, at a farm called 
Broadway, abut, A mile, from Befklamſtead, where he has lived 
abdut thirteen years. The farmer faidne was eighty- four years old. 
He has a fair clear eountenince, and a quick eye. He is about five 
feet ſix inches gn; aud is (iN iy tba and muſculat. In his youth 
he was very fematkabie for his ſttepgtk. He is ſaid to have fomes 
times run ſeventy or eighty miles in a day. His ſtrength always ap- 


feared” fo much ſuperfor, that the ſtrongeſt und men were afraid 


to contend With him: and this fretigth contifiied alinoſt wWnirhpaired 
eff Abd ut 1 7 1 6; -whenthe Was füddemly taken ifl, felt 
dby Sefbre td fe, Acid for a (rie laft the ule” of his Wight ſide ; 
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an apothecary who once attended him. He w. 
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fiace which, -it- bas been viſibly leſs han before, The farmer, told 
me that his portrait had lately been taken ſcveral time. 
„ could get no intelligence of the old woman you mentioned; 
but I met with an old geutleman, a ſurgeon, at Hempſjead, who re-, 
members to have ſeen Peter in London, between the years 1724 and. 
1726. lle told me, that, when he fiſt came to England, he was! 
particularly fond of, raw fleſh and bones (he is at this day, very fond: 
ef a bone, with which he will amuſe himſelf for a long time after. it; 
bas been picked by any other perſon); and that he was then always, 
dreſſed in fine clothes (the dieſs be remembers him in was green ang; 
gold), of which Peter ſeemed not a little proud. He ſtill retains his 
paſſion for finery, fine curtains, clean-breeches, ſmart hat, &c.; and,, 
if any perſon has any thing ſmooth or ſhining; in, his dreſs, it. will. 
ſoon attract his notice, and Peter will ſhew his attention by ſtroking, 


it. He is not a great eater. At dinner, he is commonly content 


with a bit of pudding or meat. He is fond of water; aſter he bas. 
drunk his breakſaſt of tea, or even of milk, he will, often go out to 


tze pump, and drink ſeveral draughts of water. He is not fond of, 
deer; and, till lately, he would not drink it; but he is very fond of 


all kinds of ſpirits, particularly gin; as he is alſo of onions, which he 
will eat like apples. He does pot oſten go out without his maſter; 
but he will ſometimes go to Berkhamſtead, and call at the gin-ſhop.. 
They always know his errand; and will treat him. It is one of tbe 
moſt powerful means to perſuade him to do any thing with alacrity, 
to ſing with ſpirit, &c. Hold up a glaſs of gin, at the time you tell 
him to ſing better and louder, and he will undoubtedly ſmile and 
raiſe his voice. He cannot bear the taſte of ph lic, nor the ſight of. 
il not take phyſic but, 
under ſome great diſguiſe, ſuch as giin.nunnß . 
If he hears any muſic, he will clap his hands, and throw his head 
about in a wild, frantic manner. He has a very quick ſenſe of muſic, 
and will often repeat a tune after once hearing. hen he has heard. 
a tune which is difficult, he. continues humming. it. for a long time, 
and he is very uneaſy till he is maſter of it. He can, ling à great: 


many tunes; and will always change the tune when the, name only, 
of another tune, with which he is acquainted, is mentioned to him. 


He does not always hit upon the tune at once which is aſked, but he 
corrects himſelf eaſily with the leaſt affiſtance..., . .  . - .; 

He underſtands every thing that is ſaid to him by his maſter and 
miſtreſs; and ſhews, by his countenance, that he knows when you 
are talking of him; but, in general, he takes very little notice of any 


thing which does not attract his notice by its finery, ſmoothneſs, &c. 


While I was with him, the farmer aſked ſeveral queſtions, which he 


| anſwered rapidly, and not very diſtinctly, but ſufficiently ſo as to be 


underſtood even by a ſtranger to his manner. Some of the queſtions 


were, Who is your father ?!—King George, What is your name, 


e- ter; (he, always pronounced, the two ſyllables of his name, 
with a ſhort interval between them). What is e 
25 Sy 1 1 
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(for the dog). What horſe will you ride upon ?—Cuckow:; (this is 
not the name of any of their horſes, but it is a name with which he 
always anſwers that queſtion; perhaps it was the name of one of his 
former mafter*'#horſes). What will you do with this? (tea, gin, &c.) 
He will put his hand to his mouth. If you point to his beard; 
naſe, or mouth, and aſk what is that; he will tell you plainly, His 


anſwers, I think, never exceed two words; and he never ſays any 
thing of his own accord. I forgot to mention, that he has been 


taught alſo to fay, when he is aſked, What are you?— Wild man. 
Where was you found? — Hanover. Who found you ? — King 
George. If he is told to tell twenty, he will count the number ex- 
Actly on his fingers, with an indiſtinct found at each number; but, 
after another perſon; he will fay, one, two, three, &c. pretty 
aliſtinẽtiy . ]. in ot nay gt ne ta 1 bf 1 
Till laſt ſpring (1782), which was ſoon aſter his illneſe, he al- 
ways ſhewed himſelf- remarkably animated by the influence of the 
ſpring, and would ſing all day long, and, if it was clear, half the 
night. He is very much pleaſed with the appearance of the moon 
and the ſtars. He will ſometimes ſtand out in the warmth of the 
ſun, with his face, thrown up to it, in a very difficult and ſtrained 
attitude ;z and. likes to be out in a ſtarry night, if it be not cold. 
Wpan bearing this, a perſon would naturally enquire, whether he 
Has, or appears to have, any idea of the great Author of all theſe 
wonders? Indeed, I thought it a queſtion of ſo much curioſity, that, 
when I had left Broadway for ſeveral miles, I rode back to. enquire 
whether he bad at any time betrayed the leaſt ſenſe of a Supreme 
Being. They told me that, when he came into that part of the 
country firſt of all, he was ſent to ſchool for ſome time, and different 
methods were employed to teach him to read, and with it the prin- 
:ciples of religion; but all in vain. He learnt nothing nor did he 
ever ſhew any conſciouſneſs of a God from his o feelings. i 
„ He is very fond of fire; and is often bringing in fuel, which he 
would heap up as high as the fire- place would contain it, if he was 
not prevented by his maſter. He will ſit in the chimney corner, 
even in the midſt of ſummer while they are brewing with a very 
large fire, which is ſufficient to make another perſon faint who ſits 
there long. He will often amuſe himſelf, by ſetting five or ſix chairs 
before the fire, and placing himſelf in every one of them iu their 
turns, as his love of variety prompts him to chapge his place. 
He is extremely good-tempered, except in cold and gloomy 
weather; for he is very ſenſible of the change of the atmoſphere. 
He is not eaſily provoked; but, when he has been made very angry 
by any one, he would run after them, making a ſtrange noiſe, with 
his teeth fixed into the back of his hand. I could not find- that he 
had ever done any violence in the houſe, except that when he firſt 
came over he would ſometimes tear his bed-clothes to pieces, which 
it was long before he was reconciled to. He has never (at leaſt 
ſince his preſent maſter has known him) ſhewn any attention to wo- 
20 ä | | | 5 men; 
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2 forced into an amour. .- | | 
He has run away ſeveral times: ſince he has bern at Broadwa 

but not ſince he has been with his preſent maſter.: Ale was taken up 
for a ſpy in Scotland, in 1745 ör 1746: as he was unable to ſpeaks, 


men; and I am told he never didʒ except when he Was Furpoſely and 


ein 10 n 1 01 


they ſuppoſed him obſtinate, and he was going itoche: confined, and 


was threatened with puniſhment for contumacy ; but a lady, who 
bad ſeen him in England, told them who it. was, and directed them 
where to ſend him. Some ſay he was found ats/Norfolk. - Whenihe 
ran away from his maſter, he uſed:to live on raw her bage, berties, 


and young tender roots of trees. The old people at the Two Waters 


told me a circumſtance, which, as they could nat, I think, have col- 


lected from his information, may have only the authority of conjets 


tural tradition, that, when he ran away, he always followed the 


ecnrt of the cu js. ET gab a 
Of the people who are about him, he is particularly attached to 


his maſter. He will often go, out with him and his men into the 
field, and ſeems pleaſed in being employed in any thing which can 


aſſiſt them. But he muſt always have ſome perſon to direct his ac- 


tions, as you may judge from the following citcumſtance. Peter 


was employed one day with his maſter in filling a dung- cart. His 
maſter had occaſion to go into the houte for ſomsthing, and left Peter 
to finiſh the work, The work was ſoon done. But Peter muſt 


have ſomething to employ himfelf; and he ſaw no reaſon why he 


ſhould not be as uſefully employed in emptying the dung out as he 
was in putting it into the cart. When his maſter came out, he found 
the cart nearly emptied again; and learned a leflon by it which he 
never afterward neglected.“ . DS 
From this account of him,“ ſays Lord Monboddo, “ it is evi- 
dent that he is not an idiot, as ſome people are willing to believe 
him to be, but ſuch a man as one ſhould expect à mere ſavage to be, 
that is, a man that has not the uſe of ſpeech, and is entirely unin- 
ſtructed in all our arts and ſciences. What alone can induce any 


one to believe him an idiot is, that he has not learned, in ſo long a 


time, to ſpeak, though he was ſent to ſchool, and, as it is ſaid, much 
Pains taken upon him. But, in the firſt place, it is to be conſidered 
that he was about fifteeen, as the newſpapers ſay, when he was 
eatehed and brought to England, and much older if we believe the 
account of his age given by the farmer with whom he lives. Now, 
though articulation be learned by infants, whoſe organs are tender, 
ſoft, and'pliable, by imitation only, or at Jeaſt without much trouble 
in teaching them, yet, when they grow up, and their organs become 
hard, and leſs flexible, they cannot learn by imitation merely, nor by 
teaching without much difficulty, if at all, as is evident from the caſe 
of thoſe who have been brought up in civilized nations, and accuſ- 
tomed to ſpeak from their infaucy, and yet cannot pronounce certain 


arxticulate ſounds, becauſe they have not learned to do it when they 


were infants, Thus, a Frenchman cannot pronounce the Greek 8, 
FR . 2. | or 


Pen lv. PETER THE WILD BOY. 3 


„ ' 


time, believed ſo; nor do I think it poſſible that any man who' ſees 
him at preſent can be of that opinion. The fact which Mr. Burgeſs 
obſerves of his firſt filling a dung cart, and then emptying it, only 
ſhews that he knew nothing of farming: and, as that was the caſe, 


as filled, he ſhould do both.“ 5 | 
This ſingular being died in the month of February, 1785. 


n was natural enough, that having ſeen a dung cart emptied, as well 
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Tut ancients ſuppoſed that a race of men of diminutive fature 
compoſed a peculiar nation. Homer gives an account of a pigmy. 
nation. contending with the cranes; and however the poet might be 
ſuppoſed to exaggerate, Athenæus has grayely attempted to confirm 
this. (IX. 390.) If we attend to theſe, we muſt believe that in 
the internal parts of Africa there are whole nations of pigmy beings, 
not more than a foot in ſtature, Who coptinually wage an unequal 
war with the birds and beaſts that inhabit the plains in which they 
reſide. Some of the ancients, however, and Strabo in particular, 
have ſuppoſed all theſe accounts to be fabulous; and have been more 
inclined'to think this ſuppoſed nation of pigmies nothing more than 
a ſpecies of apes, well known to be numecous in that part of the 
world. With this opinion the moderns have all concurred; and 
that diminutive race, which was deſcribed as human, has been long 
degraded into a claſs of animals that reſemble us but very imper- 
fefly. booed e en en ee Ls 
The exiſtence, therefore, of a pigmy race of mankind, being 
| founded in error, or in fable, we can expect to find men of diminu- : 
| tive ſtature only by accident, among men of the ordinary ſize. OH 


| theſe accidental dwarfs, every country, and almoſt every village, can 
| produce numerous inſtances. There was a time when thete unfa- 
7 voured children of nature were the peculiar favourites of the gieat; 
| | and no prince or nobleman thought himſelf completely attended un- 
| leſs he had a.dwarf among the number of his domeſtics. Theſe 
| poor little men were kept to be laughed at, or to raiſe the barbarous 
| pleaſure of their maſters, by their contraſted inferiority. Even in 
| England, as late as the times of King James I. the court was at one 
1 time furniſhed with a dwarf, a giant, and a jeſter: theſe the king 
= often took a pleaſure in oppoſing to each other, and often fomented 
| quarrels among them, in order to be a concealed ſpectator of their 
animoſity. It was a particular entertainment of the courtiers at that 
time to fee little Jeffery, for ſo the dwarf was called, ride round the 
lifts, expecting his antagoniſt, and diſcovering in his actions all the 
marks of contemptible reſolution. oy 
In the reign of Charles I. a dwarf named Richard Gibſon, who 
= - was a page of the back ſtairs, and a favourite at court, was married 
= - to Miſs Ann Shepherd, a lady of equal height; the king honoured 
| this ſingular wedding with his preſence, and gave away the bride, 
On this occaſion Waller compoſed the following lines, 655 


Deſign or chance make others wive, 
But Nature did this match contrive: 
Eve might as well have Adam fled, 
As ſhe deny'd her little bed T9 
To him, for whom heav'n ſeem'd to frame TE 
And meaſure out this only dame. | - 
| 55 Thrice 


n DwARFSJ i. 


„„ 
Thubrice happy is that humble pair, 91h 
Hgeneath the level of all care 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly” 
Of ſad diſtruſt and+jealouſy; ; 
Secured in as high extreme, (3 2h 1 8 
As if the world held none but them. 71942 
Jo him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow „Alta 
Like moving mountains topp'd with no-, «© 124% 
And ev'ry man a Polyphene 0g a 
Dees to his Galatea ſeennnnü HR Lf Jahr 
None may preſume her faith to proven; 
He proffers death that proffers love. 
Ah, Chloris ! that kind nature thun 
| From all the world had ſever'd un: 
| Creating for ourſelves us twog 43 6 a1 
As love has me for only you! — 
ach of them meaſured three fect, ten inches. ' This little pair 
were painted at whole length by Sir Peter Lely. "They had nine 
children, five of which attained to maturity, and were well propor- 
| tioned to the uſual ſtandard of mankind, Mr. Gibſon's genius led 
him to painting, in the rudiments of which art he was inſtructed by 
de Clein, maſter of the tapeſtry works. at Mortlake, and diftinguiſhed 
by his drawings for ſeveral of the cuts to Ogilby's Virgil, and 
Sandy's Tranſlation of Ovid. IS es 
; Gibſon's paintings in water colgurs were well eſteemed, but the, 
copies which he made of Lely's portraits gained him the greateſt re- 
putation. He had the honour to be employed in teaching Que n 
Anne the art of drawing, and was ſent for ipto Holland to in 29 


8 


her ſiſter, the Princeſs of Orange. To recompenls. the { ortneſs of 


their ſtature, nature gave them an equivalent, Jevgth, of days, far 
he died in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age, and his wife, having ſur- 
vived him almoſt twenty years, died in the year 4709, at the great 
age of eighty- nine. , | | 


2 bo} 44 VVT 
In the year 1710, Peter, Car of Ruſſia, celebrated a ne | 
A, 


dwarſs, which was attended with great parade. Upon a certain d 
which he had ordered to be proclaimed ſeveral months before, he 


invited the whole, body of his courtiers, and all the foreign ambaſſa- 


dors, to be preſent at the marriage of a pigmy man and woman. 
The preparations for this wedding were not; only, very grand, but 


executed in a ſtyle of barbarous ridicule. He ordered, that all the 


dwarf men and women, within two hundred miles, ſhould repair to 
the capital; and alſo inſiſted that they ſhould be preſent at the gęrę- 
mony. For this purpoſe, he ſupplied them with proper ANTS. 
but ſo contrived it, that one horſe was feen carrying .,a dozen of 
them into the city at once, while the, mob followed ſhouting, and 
laughing, from behind. Some of them were at firſt unwilling, to 


obey an order, which eee Way ee turg them into 


ridicule, 


2 


tremely ſprightly and entertaining. 
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ridicule, and did not come; but he ſoon obliged them to obey; and, 
as a puniſhment, enjoined, that they ſhould wait upon the reſt at 

dinner. The whole company of dwarfs amounted to about ſeventy, 
beſide the bride and bridegroom, who were richly adorned, and in 
the extremity of the faſhion, For this little company in miniature 


every thing was ſuitably provided; a low table, ſmall plates, little 


glafles, and, in ſhort, every thing was ſo fitted, as if all things had 


been dwindled to their 'own ſtandard, It was his great pleaſure to 


ſee their gravity and their pride; the contention of the women for 
places, and the men for ſuperiority. - This point he attempted to 
adjuſt, by ordering, that the moſt diminutive ſhould take the lead; 
but this bred diſputes, for none would then conſent to fit foremoſt. 
All this, however, being at laſt ſettled, dancing followed the dinner, 
and the ball was opened with a minuet by the bridegroom, whoſe 
height was exactly three feet two inches. In the end, matters 
were ſo contrived, that this little company, who met together in 
gloomy diſguſt, and with an unwillingneſs to be pleaſed, being at laſt 
familiarized to laughter, entered into the diverſion, and became ex- 


A dwarf of the name of Coan was exbibited in almoſt every part 


of England, for ſome years. He was likewiſe brought upon the 


ſtage of one of the London theatres, where he was contraſted with a 
giant, each of whom ſung for the entertainment of the audience. 
ee, 28th Manch, t HTS OS 
Concerning the reality of a race of GIANTS the learned have been 
much divided. Ferdinand Magellan was the firſt ho diſcovered 
ſuch a race of people, along the coaſt toward the extremity of South 
America, in 1520. Commodore Byron touched at Patagonia, the 
country ſpoken of by Magellan, in the year 1764, when he ſaw a 
number of horſemen riding backward and forward. The natives 
ſoon collected near the ſhore, to the number of five hundred, many 
of whom were on foot, and made ſigns of invitation for thoſe on 
board to land. Byron accordingly went aſhore in his twelve-oared 


boat, having, with, him a party of men well armed. Theſe people 


are deſcribed as a gigantic race, whoſe height in general is not much 
"leſs than ſeven feet. "Their only clothing was the ſkins of beaſts 
thrown over their ſhoulders, with the hair inward : they paint them- 


_ ſelves fo as to make an hideous appearance; but their diſpoſition is 


neither fierce nor rapacious. Each one had a circle of white round 


one eye, and of black round the other; and their faces were ſtreaked 


with paint of different colours. Except the ſkins, moſt of them 
were naked; a few only having upon their legs a kind of boot, with 
a ſhort pointed ſtick faſtened to each heel, which ſerved as a ſpur. 
The commodore preſented them with ſome beads and ribbands, 
which they received with expreſſions of joy and acknowledgment. 
Theſe Indians had a great number of dogs. Their horſes were not 
large, but nimble and well broken. The Patagonians, however, 
were not wholly ſtrangers to European commodities; for, on cloſe 
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attention to them, one woman was obſerved to have bracelets, either 
of braſs or very pale gold, upon her arms, and ſome beads of blue 
glaſs ſtrung upon two long queues of hair, which being parted at the 
top, hung down over each ſhoulder before her: ſhe was of a moſt 
enormous ſize, and her face was, if poſſible, more frightfully painted 
than the reſt, All the enquiries, which could be made by ſigns, 
were ineffectual to gain information whence thoſe beads and 
bracelets were obtained, as theſe people were utterly incapable 
of comprehending the drift of the inquiry. The bridles which they 
uſed were made of leathern thongs; and a ſmall piece of wood ſerved 
for a bit. Their ſaddles reſembled the pads uſed by the country 
people in England. The women rode aftiide, and both men and 
women without ſtirrups. | 5 | T_T {on Th arg 
There is nothing about which travellers are more divided than 
concerning the height of theſe Patagonians. M. de Bougainville, 
who viſited another part of this coaſt in the year 1767, aſſerts, that 
the Patagonians are not gigantic; and that “ what makes them ap- 
pear ſo, is their prodigious. broad ſhoulders, the ſize of their heads, 
and the thickneſs of all their limbs.” Some time before Mr. Byron 
made this voyage, it was the ſubject of warm conteſt among men of 
ſcience in this country, whether a race of man upon the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia above the commen ſtature did really exiſt; and the contras 
dictory reports, made by ocular witneſles, concerning this fact, tended 
greatly to perplex the queſtion. It appears that, during one hundred 
years, almoſt all navigators, of whatever country, agree in affirming 
the exiſtence of a race of giants upon theſe coaſts; but, during anos 
ther century, a much greater number agree in denying the fact, 
treating their predeceſſors as idle fabuliſts. Barbenais ſpeaks. of a 
race of giants in South America; and the Unca Garcilaſſa de la 
Vega, in his Hiſtory of Peru, is deciſively on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion, Torquemado (Lib. I. Chap. 13 and 14) records the Ames 
rican traditions concerning a race of giants, and a deluge which 
happened in remote times in theſe parts. Magellan, Loaiſa, Sarmi- 
ento, and Nodal, among the Spaniards, and Cavendiſh, Hawkins, 
and Knivet, among the Engliſh, whilſt Sebald, Oliver de Noort, le 
| Maire, and Spilberg, among the Dutch, together with ſome French 
voyagers, all bear teſtimony to the fact, that the inhabitants of Pa- 
tagonia were of a gigantic height: on the contrary, Winter, the 
Dutch admiral Hermite, Froger, in de Gennes's narrative, and Sit 
John Narborough, deny it, To reconcile theſe different opinions, 
we have only to ſuppoſe that the country is inhabited by diſtin races 
of men, one of which is of a ſize beyond the ordinary pitch, the 
other not gigantic, though perhaps tall and remarkably large limbed, 
and that each poſſeſs parts of the country ſeparate and remote from 
the other. That ſome giants inhabit theſe regions can now no 
longer be doubted; ſince the concurrent teſtimony of late Engliſh 
navigators, particularly Commodore Byron, Captains Wallis and 
Carteret, gentlemen of a HW veracity, the two latter af 
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whom are till living, eſtabliſh the fact, from their not only having 
ſeen and converſed with theſe people, but even meaſured them. 
Mr. Clarke, who failed with Commodore Byron, and who in the 
laſt voyage of diſcovery ſucceeded, on the death of Captain Cook, to 
the command of the two ſhips, addreſſed a paper to the ſectetary of 
the Royal Society, which was read in 1766, and fully teſtified the 
gigantic height of the Patagonians. To theſe teſtimonies, Mr, Pen- 
nant, actuated by that zeal for ſcience which diſtinguiſhes him on all 
occaſions, has been enabled to add another, which is that of Father 
Falkener, a jefuit, but a native of England, who was alive a few years 
Gince, and whom Mr. Pennant viſited for the expreſs purpoſe of gaining 
certain information concerning the Patagonians, as he had been ſent on a 


miſſion into their country about the year 1742. The Father (who 


was very communicative, and about ſeventy years of age when he 
imparted his information to our inquirer) aſſerted, that the talleſt 
which he meaſured, -in the ſame manner that Mr, Byron did, was 
feven feet eight inches high; the common height of the men was ſix 


feet, and there were numbers who were ſhorter : the talleſt woman 


did not exceed fix feet. The particulars of this converſation Mr, 
Pennant communicated in a letter addreſſed to the Honourable-Daines 
Barrington, which bas fince been printed at a private preſs, but only 


à few copies taken off to gratify the author's friends. | | 
5” Notwithſtanding the concurting teſtimony concerning the height 
bf the Patagonians, M. de Buffon does not admit the exiftence of a 


race of giants, which Lord Monboddo ſtrenuouſly contends for; in 
doing which, he relates that M. de Guyot, captain of a French ſhip 

trading to the South Sea, brought from the coaſt of Patagonia a ſke- _ 
leton of one of theſe giants, which meaſured between twelve and 
thirteen feet, purpoſing to bring it to Europe; but happening to be 
overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and having the Spaniſh Archbiſhop of 
Lima on board, the eccleſiaſtic declared that the ſtorm was cauſed by 
the bones of the Pagan then on board; and infiſted on having the 


| ſkeleton: thrown-into the ſea. His Jor@ſhip adds, „The Archbiſhop 
died ſoon after, and was throw overboard in his turn. I could have 


Wiſhed that he had been thrown. overboard ſooner, and then the 
bones of the Patagonian would have arrived ſafe in France, though 
Fam perſuaded: they would not have made Buffon alter his opinion, 
Dot he would Have ſtill maintained that it was only an accidental va- 
yiety of the individual, not any difference of the race.“ Ancient 
Metaphyſics, Lol, III. page 138. bo - : 
At Trinity College, Dublin, in the anatomical room there, is the 
ſReleton, betweeh ſeven and eight feet high, of one Magratb, who 
was born near Cloyne. This man was carried through various parts 
of Europe, and exhibited as the prodigious Iriſh giant; but ſuch was 
His'early imbecility, both of body and mind, that he died of old age 
in bis twentieth year. 8 8 WTry eee 

The account of this prodigy is given by a very ſenſible writer, and 
5s 38 follows, In his infancy he became an orphan, and was provided 
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for by the famous Berkley, then Biſhop of Cloyne. This ſubtile 
doctor, who denied the exiſtence of matter, was as inquiſitive in his 
phyſical reſearches as he was whimſical in his metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions: when I tell you he had well-nigh put an end to his own ex- 
iſtence by experimenting what are the ſenſations of a perſon dying on 
the gallows, you will be the more ready to forgive him for his treat - 
ment of this poor orphan, The biſhop had a ſtrange fancy to know 
whether it was not in the power cf art to increaſe the human ſtature, 
and this unhappy infant appeared to him a fit ſubject for trial. He 
made his eſſay according to his preconceived theory, whatever it 
might be, and the conſequence was, that he became ſeven feet high 
jn his ſixteenth year. A Philoſophical Survey of the South of Ireland, 
in a Series of Letters, page 187, 6 3, how S 
In the ſame letter follows an account of another ſkeleton which is 
preſerved in the college, of one Clark, a native of Cork, who was 
called “ the offified man.” Early in life his joints ſtiffened, his lo- 
comotive powers were loft, and his very jaws grew together; ſo that 
it became neceſſary for his ſuſtenance to pour liquids into his mouth 
by means of a hole perforated through his teeth. He lived in this 
ſtare ſeveral years, leaning againſt a wall, till at length the very organs 
of life were converted into bone. Eo e 
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4 


Inſtances of Attempts which have been made to form Luci vilized Nature 


10 European Sentiments and Manners. 


Kol BEN, in his Hiſtory of the Cape of Good Hope, gives the fol- 
lowing account of an Hoſteniot who was put into European training. 

Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took an infant Hottentot, 
whom he educated in the knowledge of the Chriftian religion, and 
aimed at making him acquire the poliſhed manners of Europeans, 
allowing him little or no intercourſe or converſation with the Hot- 
tentots. He became well verſed in the myſteries of feligion, and in 
ſeveral languages; he was alſo richly drefſed, and his deportment 
was as civilized and polite as an education at the Cape could render 
it. The governor, finding him thus qualified, entertained great hopes 
of him, and ſent him with a commiſſary-general to the Indies, where 
he remained employed in the commiſſary's affairs till that gentle- 
man's death, and then returned to the Cape. A few days after, at 
a viſit among his relations, he pulled off his European apparel, and 
equipped himſelf according to the cuſtoms prevailing in his country. 
This done, he packed up his clothes, ran with them to the governor, 
and preſenting himſelf before his patron, laid the bundle at his feet, 
and addreſſed his excellency to the following purpoſe : ©* Be pleaſed, 
Sir, to take notice, that I for ever renounce this apparel. I likewiſe 
for ever renounce the Chriſtian religion. It is my deſign to live and 
die in.the religion, manners, and cuitoms, of my anceſtors. I ſhall 
only beg you will grant me, and I am perſuaded I ſhall not beg in 
vain, leave to keep the collar and hanger I wear, and I will keep 
them for your ſake.” Here he ſtopped; and, turning his back, fled 
ſwiftly away, and was never more ſeen in that quarter. This man, 
ſays the above author, I frequently convetſed with up in the 
country, and found, to my great aſtoniſhment, that he had a ſur- 


priſing ſtock of Chriſtian knowledge, But rr. I made uſe of 


the moſt perſuaſive and endearing language, to call him back into 
the fold of Chriſt, he continued deaf to all my reaſoning and re- 


monſtrances,” 


/ — 


Indians taten from the lands in the Pacific Ocean. 
| 2 TuPIA. | 


In Captain Cook's firſt voyage round the world, when he touched 
at Otabeite, among the natives who aſſociated moſt with the gentle- 
men of the ſhip, in 1769, was one named Tupia (he is called 
Toobaia by Sydney Parkinſon, page 67); he had been the firſt miniſter 


of Oberea, when her power was at its height; he was alſo the chief 
tabotwa, or prieſt, of the iſland, and of courſe well {killed in the re- 


ligion of his country; to which he added a knowledge of navigation, 
and an acquaintance with the number and fituation of the neigh- 
X UVV : | | bouring 
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bouring iſlands. When the ſhip was about to leave the iſland, he 
begged to accompany the gent!emen on their voyage, which requeſt 
was readily complied with, as by means of a perſon ſo intelligent and 
accompliſhed much information concerning the cuſtoms and manners 
of theſe people might be obtained; he therefore went on board, at- 
tended by a boy about thirteen years of age, his ſervant, named 
Tayeto, When the ſhip weighed anchor, the Indians on board took 
their leave, and wept with a decent and filent ſorrow, in which 
there was ſomething exticm<ly ſtriking and tender. The people in 
the canoes, on the conttary, ſeemed to vie with each other in the 
loudneſs of their lamentations, in which there was, perhaps, more 
affectation than real concern. Tupia ſuſtained himſelf in this ſcenes 
with a firmneſs and retolution truly admirable. He wept indeed, 
but the effort that he made to conceal his tears, concurred with 
them to do him honour. He ſent his laſt preſent to Potomat, a 
favourite miſtreſs of one of the chiefs, and then went with Mr. Banks 
1 the maſt- head, waving to the canoes as long as they continued in 
i ht. | | | | 5 N 25 ' 
. When the Endeavour arrived within fix leagues of Huahine, it 
fell calm; Tupia then addreſſed a prayer with much fervour, 
O, Tane, ara, mai, matai, ora mai matai, which ſignifies, Tane,”* 
(the God of his morai, or place of worſhip) “ ſend to me, or come 
to me, with a fair wind;“ but his prayer not —_— proving 
effectual, he ſaid, Moor eede wactu, J am angry.“ Parkinſon, 
page 67. On his arrival at Huahine, he repaired to an adjacent 
morai, and returned thanks to Tane for his ſafe paſſage, whom he 
preſented: with two handkerchiefs, and ſome other trifles ; and the 
ſurgeon who attended him, he preſented with a hog. ' /bid, page 68. 
Nothing could be more engaging than the friendly diſpoſition 
which this kind of adopted European diſcovered in the farther pro- 
greſs of the voyage; ſo long as his health continued, he was of the 
moſt eſſential ſervice, as he ſpoke the language generally underſtood 
at all the iſlands in the South Sea where the 1 touched, 
and was extremely aſſiduous in removing the apprehenſions of the 
natives concerning their wonderful gueſts, and conciliating their 
confidence and good-will. By the time that the ſhip had reached 
the eaſtern coaſt of New South Wales, about eleven months from 
leaving Otaheite, Tupia's health began to deeline, and ſtrong ap- 
pearances of the ſea- ſcurvy were vilible on his body; all the relief 
which landing him on that inhoſpitable country could render him 
was obtained, as he was entirely unaccuſtomed to the manner of life 
on board a ſhip, and the diet on. ſo long a Voyage being very different 
from his former food, his health had gradually decayed ; but a ſhort 
reſidence on ſhore, and ſubſiſting chiefly on the fruits of the country, 
contributed vety much to his recovery. But when the ſhip arrived 
at Batavia two months after, his health was in a very declining ſtate, 
having a bilious diſorder, for which he obſtinately refuſed to take any 
medicines, -- Befere he landed, he was quite liſkteſs, and extremely 
Sls Og WIS © deeected, 
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| diejected, but he do ſooner entered the town than he ſeemed to be 
animated with a new ſoul. The houſes, carriages, ſtreets, people, 
and a multiplicity of other objects, all new, which ruſhed upon him 
at once, produced an effect like the ſudden and ſecret power that is 
imagined of faſcination, . The Otaheitian boy, his attendant, ex- 
preſſed his wonder and delight in the moſt extravagant manner; he 
| danced along the ſtreets in a kind of ecſtaſy, examining every object 
| with a reſtlels and eager curioſity. One of the firſt things which 
| Tupia remarked, was the various drefles of the paſſing multitude, 
concerning which he made many inquiries; and when he was told 
that in this place, where people of many different nations were aſ- 
ſembled, every one wore the habit of his own country, he defired 
that he might canfarm to the cuſtom, and appear in that of Ota- 
heite. He had not been above a week on ſhore before the baneful 
influence of the climate had operated powerfully on his ſhattered 
conſtitution. After the flow of ſpirits which the novelties of the 
place produced-on his firſt landing, he ſunk on a ſudden, and grew 
every day worle and worſe; Tayeto too was ſeized with an inflam- 
mation; on his lungs. A tent was pitched for him on the leaſt 
haneful ſpot of this, peſtiferous iſland, where. both the ſea and land 
| breezes blew directly upon him, and he expreſſed great ſatisfaction 
in his ſituation. Mr. Banks, although in a very broken ftate of 
health, attended on him with the utmoſt ſolicitude. In about ten 
days afterward-the. poor Indian boy Tayeto died, and Tupia ſunk 
at once with the ſoſs of him, and ſuryived him only a day br two, for 
he loved him with the tenderneſs of a parent. Hawkeſwarth, Vol. II. 
page 216. Vol. III. 51 5, et ſeg. They had both made great progreſs 
in che Engliſh language, in which they were greatly aſſiſted by Mr. 
Green, the aſtronomer. When Tayeto was ſeized with the fatal 
difarders as if certain of his approaching diſſolution, he frequently 
ſaid to thoſe-about him, 7yau mate ce, my friends, I am dying.” 
He. took. any medicines that were offered to him; but Fupia gave 
himſelf up to-grief, regretting, with extreme bitterneſs of heart, that 
he had left his native country. _ VCC 
le to his country turn'd with reſtleſs pain, 
Tank dragg'd at each remove a length*ned chain, 
When he heard of Tayeto's death, he was quite inconſolable, 
frequently crying out, Tayeto! Tayeto! They were both buried 
in the iſland of Eadam,, Sidney Parkinſon, page 182. Such was the 
much to be'regretted end of this intelligent and friendly Indian. 
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f When M. de Bougainville waspreparing to ſail from Qtaheite, Ereti, 

a, chief, came on board, to take an affectionate leave of his gueſſs. He 
brought with him a' young man, whom he preſented to the com- 
mander, giving him to underſtand that his name was Aotourou, aud 
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| that he defired to accompany them on their voyage. He then pre- 
ſented him to each of the'officers in particular, telling them, that it 


was one of his friends, whom he entruſted with thoſe who were 


likewiſe his friends. After this farewell was over, Ereti returned to 
his canoe, in which was a young and handſome girl, whom Aotourou 
went to embrace. He gave her three pearls which he had in his 
ears, kiſſed her, but notwithſtanding, her tears, tore himſelf from her, 
and returned on board the ſhip. | 


The firſt European ſettlement that M. de Bougainville touched at 


after leaving Otaheite, was Boero, in the Moluccas. The ſurpriſe 
of Aotourou was extravagant at ſeeing men dreſſed in the European 
manner; houſes, gardens, and various domeſtic animals, in great 
variety and abundance. Above all, he is ſaid to have valued that 
hoſpitality that was here exerciſed, with an air of ſincerity and ac- 
quaintance. As he ſaw no exchanges made, he apprehended the 
people gave every thing without receiving any return. He preſently 

took occaſion to let the Dutch underſtand, that in his country he 
was a Chief, and that he had undertaken this voyage with his friends 
for his own pleaſure, In viſits, at table, and in walking, he endea- 
voured to imitate the manners of his new friends. As M. de Bou- 
gainville had not taken him with him on his fiſt viſit to the go- 
vernor, he imagined that he was left behind on account of his knees 


being bent inwards, and with greater ſimplicity than goòd ſenſe he 


applied to ſome ſailors to get upon them, imagining, by that means, 
they would be forced into a ſtraight direction. He was very earneſt 
to know if Paris was as fine as the Dutch factory where he 
then was. p | 


At Batavia, the delight which he felt on bis firſt arrival, from the 


fight of the objects which preſented themſelves, might operate, in 
ſome degree, as an antidote to the poiſon of the climate; but during 
the latter part of their {tay here he fell ſick, and continued ill a con- 


ſiderable time during the remainder of the voyage, but his readineſs 


in taking phyſic was equal to a man born at Paris. When he ever 
ſpoke of Batavia afterward, he always called it enoye mate, the 
land that kills.” “““ | | | 


This Indian, during two years in which he reſided in France, Th 


does not appear to have done much credit to his country; at the end 
of that time he could only utter a few words of the language: which 
indocile diſpoſition M. de Bougainville excuſes, with great ingenuity 
and apparent reaſon, by obſerving, that, he was, at leaſt, thirty 
years of age; that his memory had never been exerciſed, before in any 
kind of ſtudy, nor had his mind ever been employed at all. He was, 


as he obſerves, totally different from an Italian, an Engliſhman, or 
a German, who can, in a year's time, ſpeak a French jargon tolera- 


by well; but theſe have a ſimilar grammar; their moral, phyſical, 
political, and ſocial ideas are the ſame, and all expreſſed by. certain 


words in their language as they are in French; they have, there- 
fore, nothing more than a tranſlation to fix in their memories, which 
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memories have been exerciſed ſrom their very infancy. The O-Ta- 
heitian man, on the contrary, having only a ſmall number of ideas, 
relative, on the one hand, to the moſt ſimple and limited ſociety, 
and, on the other, to wants, which are reduced to the ſmalleſt num- 
ber poſſible, he would have, firſt of all, as it were, to create a world 
of new ideas, in a mind as indolent as his body ; and this previous 
work muſt be done before he can come ſo far as to adapt to them 
the words of an European language, by which they are expreſſed.“ 
But Aotourou ſeems to have kept very much below the ſtandard, 
which his ingenious apologiſt pleads he was not required to ſurpaſs, 
for he really was not able, after two year's inſtruction, to translate 
his O-T aheitian ideas, few and ſimple as they were, into French. 

This itinerant embarked at Rochelle in 1770, on board the Briſſon, 
which was to carry him to the Iſle of France, whence, by order 
of the French miniitry, he was to be ſent by the intendant to his na- 


tive country; and, for this purpoſe, M. de Bougainville informs us, 


that he gave fifteen hundred pounds ſterling (a third part of his whole 
fortune) toward the equipment of the ſhip intended for this naviga- 
tion. But notwithſtanding theſe endeavours to reftore the adven- 


turous O-Taheitian to his country and connections, he had not 


reached them when captain Cook was there in 1774; and, Mr. 
Forfter ſays, that he died of the ſmall-pox. Preface to the Hijtory of 
hrs Voyage in the Reſolution, page xvi. 25 | | 


45 O-Hepiber, or Mahlxg. 
Whilft the Reſolution and Adventure lay at Huahine, in Septem- 


ber 1773: many young men of the iſland voluntarily offered to take. 
a 


their paſſage for England with Captain Cook: he ſingled out one, 
who was between ſeventeen and eighteen years of age, named O- He- 
didee; or, according to Mr. Forſter, Mahine was his proper name, 
and the other an adopted one, which he had taken, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe iſlands, from ſome one with whom he had con- 
tracted an intimate friendſhip : we ſhall, therefore, in this narrative, 
give him his proper name of Mabine. This youth was a native of 


Bolabola, and a near relation of O- Poony, the king of that iſland, 


and the conqueror of ſeveral adjacent ones. He is deſcribed as a 
handſome young man, with a ſweetneſs and gentleneſs of manners 
that endeared'him to every one on board the ſhip. The object which 
captain Cook then had in contemplation was, to determine, with 


unqueſtionable certainty, whether a ſouthern continent did really 
exiſt, and for that purpoſe he was waiting for the arrival of the ſum- 


mer. ſolſtice in that hemiſphere. In accompliſhing this purpoſe the 


captain took his rout to New-Zealand. At the firſt putting out to 
ſea, Mahine felt himſelf much affected with the ſea- ſickneſs, occa- 
ſioned by the motion of the ſhip, which he had not been accuſtomed: 
to; in a little while, however, he was ſo far recovered as to feaſt on 
part of a dolphin, of about twenty-eight pounds weight, which — 
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pened to be caught: of this fiſh he choſe to eat without having it 
dreſſed, declaring that it taſted much better raw : he was, therefore, 
provided with a bowl of ſea-water, in which he dipped the morſels as 
in a ſauce, and ate them with great reliſh, alternately biting into a 
ball of mahie, or ſour bread-fruit paſte, inſtead of bread : before he 
ſat down to his meal he ſeparated. a little morſel of the fiſh, and a bit 
of the mahie, as an offering to Eatua, or the Divinity; pronouncing 
a f-w words at the ſame time, which were thought to be a ſhort 
prayer. He performed the ſame ceremony two days after, when he 
dined on a raw piece of ſhark. From theſe inſtances, it ſeems, that 
his countrymen have fixed principles of religion, and that a kind of 
ceremonial worſhip takes place among them. When they arrived at 
 New-Zealand, the wretched condition of the natives of that country 
led the Bolabolan youth to draw a compariſon very favourable to his 
own tropical iſlands; but he frequently expreſſed his pity, whilſt he 
enumerated a variety of articles of which the New-Zealanders were 


1gnorant, which contributed greatly to the enjoyment of his country= 


men. He diſtributed the roots of yams to thoſe who viſited the ſhip, 
and always accompanied the captain when he went to plant or ſow a 
Piece of ground. He was not, like Tupia, fo much a maſter of their 
language as to converſe freely with them, but he ſoon underſtood _ 
them much better than any one on board, from the great analogy of 
their dialect to his own. His ſenſibility was much excited at 
ſeeing them eat human fleſh, Having left this country, the 
ſummer being then advanced, the captain direaed his courſe 
to the ſouthward, and on the twelfth of December came in 
ſixty-two degrees of latitude. Afahine had expreſſed his ſurpriſe at 
ſeveral little ſnow and hail ſhowers on the preceding days, ſuch phe- 
nomena being utterly unknown in his country. The appearance of 
White ſtones, which melted in his hand, was altogether miraculous 
in his eyes; and though pains were taken to explain to him that cold 
was the cauſe of their formation, his ideas on that ſubject did not 
ſeem to be very clear. On this day a heavy fall of ſnow ſurpriſed him 
ſtill more than ever; and after a long conſideration of its ſingular 
qualities, he faid he would call it the white rain, when he got back 
to his own country. Two days after, in about ſixty-five degrees of 
latitude, he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a very large piece 
of floating ice, which obſtructed entirely any farther advances of the 
ſhip toward the ſouth : this gave him great pleaſure, as he took it 
for land. It was with difficulty that he could be perſuaded to believe 
that it was only freſh water, until he was ſhewn ſome congealed in 
a caſk on the deck. He ſtill, however, declared, that he would call 
this © the white land,” by way of diſtinguiſhing it from all the reſt, 
He had collected, at New-Zeeland, a number of little ſlender twigs, 
which he carefully tied in a bundle, and made uſe of inſtead of a 
journal: for every iſland he had ſeen and viſited after his departure 
from the Society-Iſlands, he had ſelected a little twig, ſo that his col- 
lection, by this time, amounted to about nine or ten, of which he 
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remembered the names perfectly well, in the ſame order as he had 


ſeen them ; and the white land, or whennua teatea, was the laſt, He 
inquired. frequently how many other countries they ſhould meet with 
in their way to England, aad formed a ſeparate bundle of them, 
which he ſtudied with equal care as the fiſt, The gentlemen on 
board took the opportunity of this dreary traverſe to improve themſelves 


in the knowledge of his language, and. reviſed, deliberately, the 


whole vocabulary which they had compiled at the Society-Iſlands, 


by which means they acquired a fund of uſeful knowledge concerning 


thoſe parts. In a week's time they croſſed the antarctic circle, 
where the ſun ſcarce ſunk below the horizon, Mahine was ſtruck 
with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at this appearance, and would ſcarcely 
believe his ſenſes; all the endeavours uſed to explain it to him miſ- 
carried, and he aſſured the gentlemen that he deſpaired of finding 
belief among his countrymen, when he ſhould go back to recount 
the wonders of congealed rain, and of perpetual day. The approach 
of winter led captain Cook, once more, to ſeek for the ſalutaty re- 
freſhmenis of O-Taheitee ; Mahine was, at leaſt, equaily ſolicitous 


to {ee that iſland, which, though many of his relations and fiiends 


reſided there, he had never viſited. As the inhabitants of the So- 
ciety-Iſlands allow this ſpot the firſt rank in affluence and power, 
and as this character was confirmed by his Engliſh friends, his cu- 
rioſity was, of courſe, greatly excited; but he had ſtill other motives 
which prompted him to wiſh himſelf there; he had collected a great 
variety of curioſities from the different places where he had touched 
on the voyage, which, he was convinced, would give him weight 
and conſequence there: and he had acquired ſuch a variety of new 


ideas, and ſeen ſo many diſtant and unknown countries, that he was 
perſuaded he ſhould attract their attention very ſtrongly : the proſ- 


pect of being careſſed by every body, and being intimate with ſuch 
extraordinary beings as theſe European navigators were held to be, 
his adoption of their manners, and making ule of their arms for his 
diverſion, exalted him, in his own ideas, to the higheſt degree of 
conſequence : nor were his expectations of a friendly reception at all 
diſappointed. 'I he firſt time of his going on ſhore he recognized ſe- 
veral of his relations, and particularly a ſiſter, named Tezoa, one of 
the prettieſt women on the whole iſland, who was married to one of 
the better claſs of people, a tall, well-made man, named Noona. 
Mahine now laid afide his European dreſs, and put on an elegant 
new cloth veſtment, which his fiiends had preſented him with, This 
change in his apparel was obſerved to give him a degree of pleaſure, 
which a natural predilection for native manners is apt to inſpire in 


every breaſt, He had not been a fortnight af O-Taheitee before he 


married z daughter of Touperree, a chief gf the diſtrict of Matavai; 
but unfortunately the ceremony which-.wad performed on this occa- 
ſion was not obſerved by any of the ſhip's company, who could con- 
vey any kind of idea of it: a midſhipman, indeed, who was preſent, 


reported, that a number of ceremonies was performed, which were 


extremely 
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extremely curious, but could not relate any one of them, ſo that 
this intereſting particular, reſpecting the manners of theſe people, 
remains entirely unknown. Mahine embarked with captain Cook 
for Huahine, leaving, it ſhould ſeem, his new-married lady at O- 
Taheitee, for no farther mention is made of her, He would will- 
ingly have proceeded for England, had he had the leaft hopes given 
him of ever returning to his native home; but, ſays captain Cook, 
cc as [ could not promiſe, or even ſuppoſe, that more Engliſh ſhips 
would be ſent to theſe iſlands, our faithful companion, Oedidee, 
choſe to remain in his native country ; but he left us with a regret 
fully demonſtrative of the eſteem he bore us. When I was repeat- 
edly queſtioned about returning, I ſometimes gave ſuch anſwers as 
left them hopes. Oedidee would inſtantly catch at this, take me on 
one ſide, and aſk me over again. In ſhort, I have not words to 
deſcribe the anguiſh that appeared in this young man's breaſt when 
he went away. He looked up at the ſhip, burſt into tears, and 
then ſunk down into the canoe.” Juſt. as he was going out of the 
ſhip, he aſked captain Cook to taton ſome parou for him, in order to 
ſhew the commanders of any other ſhips which might ſtop there, 
The captam complied with his requeſt, gave him a certificate of the 
time he had been on board, and recommended him to the notice of 
thoſe who might touch there after him. Coał, Vol. 7. 374, 375. 


Omar. 

Omar, or, as he is improperly called, Omiah, is a native of Ni- 
tea, or Raietea, one of the Society-Iſlands; he embarked at Hua» 
hine with captain Furneaux, on board the Adventure, in September 
1773, and the two ſhips ſeparating in a ſtorm on the coaſt of New- 
Zeeland, a few months afterward, the voyage of the Adventure was 
brought to a much earlier concluſion than that of the Reſolution, for 
ſhe arrived at Spithead the fourteenth of July following. This youth 
is ſaid to have had ſome property in his native foil, of which he was 
diſpoſſeſſed by the people of Bolabola, but he was not one of the earees, 
or ' gentry of that country, but of the mid ling claſs of people. He 
was eminent neither for figure, ſhape,” nor complexion, his colour 
being of a dcep hue, reſembling a towtow, or one of the common 
people; and both Mr. Forſter and captain Cook agree in thinking 
him no proper ſample of the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, in reſpect to 
perſonal beauty; however, they are both of opinion, that the quali- 
ties of his heart and head reſembled thoſe of his countrymen in gene- 
ral, and that no one of the natives would have given more general 
ſatis faction by bis behaviour whilſt he remained in England. He is 
_ deſcribed as poſſeſſing a good underftanding, quick parts, and honeſt 
principles; not an extraordinary genius like Tapia, but not at all de- 
ficient in intelligence, which appears from his knowledge of the game 
of cheſs, in which he made an amazing proficiency. His principal 

patrons, whilſt in England, were the Earl of Sandwich, Sir Joſeph 
5 c Banks, 
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Banks, and Doctor Solander. . His noble patron introduced him to 
his majeſty at Kew, and, during his ſtay in England, he was ca- 
refled by many of the principal nobility. He naturally imitated that 


_ eaſy and elegant politeneſs which is prevalent among the great, and 


which is one of the ornaments of civilized ſociety. Indeed, he 
adopted the manners, the occupations, and amuſements of his com- 
panions in general, and gave many proofs of a quick perception, and 
a lively fancy. He appears, however, to have been treated, whilſt 
he reſided here, rather as a faſhionable exhibition than as a rational 
being. No attention ſeems to have been paid to the enriching his 
mind with uſeful knowledge, ſuch as might have rendered him a 
valuable acquiſition to his country on his return thither ; no means 
were uſed to inftiuct him in agriculture, or any mechanical art, or 
uſeful manufacture; and, above all, to poſſeſs him with a moral 
ſenſe; to teach him the cxalted ideas of virtue, and the ſublime prin- 
Ciples of revealed religion. After a ſtay of two years in England, 
and having been inoculated for the ſmall pox, he embarked with 
captain Cook, on board the Refolution, on his return home, loaded 
with a profuſion of preſents. At 'parting with his friends here his 
tears flowed plentifully, -and his whole behaviour beſpoke him to be 
ſincerely affected at the ſeparation : but though he lived in the midſt 
of amuſements during his refidence in England, his return to his na- 
tive country was always in his thoughts; and though he was not 
impatient to go, he expreſſed a ſatisfaction as the time of his return 
approached. Cook, Vel. I. page 170, 171. Forfler's Preface, xv. xvi. xvii. 

On the eleventh of July 1776, captain Cook ſailed from Ply- 
mouth Sound, and proceeded on the voyage. After having viſited 
the two iſlands called by the general name of New- Zeeland, and diſ- 


_ covered the iſland Mangeea, another was met with in latitude 20® 1' 


ſouth, longitude 158® 5/ weft, about fix leagues: in circumference, 
which the natives called Wateco. Three boats were ſent off to pro- 
cure refreſhments, in one of which Omai went, and it appears that 


the language ſpoken on that ſpot was ſimilar to that of Otaheite, 


During this viſit, Omai took care to impreſs the natives with an 
alarming ſenſe of the force which their viſitors were poſſeſſed of. He 
ſaid, though the ſhips which appeared before them were but ſmall, 
in compariſon with ſome which were built in the country 


whence they came, yet the guns on board them had ſuch power, 
that hey could with the greateſt eaſe, at the diſtance which the ſhips 


Jay, deſtroy the whole iſland, and kill 2 ſoul upon it. He pro- 
cured credit for this marvellous relation, by producing ſome car- 


tridges, and ſetting fire to them: the report, the flaſh, the ſmoke, 


all together, ſtruck the multitude with aſtoniſhment, and led them 
to believe the whole of what Omai had related. He then went on 


to deſcribe the largeſt ſhips as equal in dimenſions to their iſlands, 


and that the guns uſed on board thoſe enormous edifices were of fo 


vaſt a ſize that ſeveral people might fit within them, and that one of 
them was ſufficient to cruſh their whole iſland at a ſhot | 


On 
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On this ſpot were found three natives of the Society Iflands, who 
had been driven there by contrary winds and tempeſts, though two 
hundred leagues diſtant. About twenty perſons, men and women, 
embarked on board a canoe at Otaheite, to croſs over to Ulietea: a 
ſtrong contrary wind drove them quite wide of their deſtination, at _ 
the mercy of which wind the boat was carried for a conſiderable time; 
but they could not aſcertain preciſely how long they were thus ex- 
poſed. Only four of the whole number were alive when they ar- 
rived here, and one of them died ſoon after he came aſhore. © This 
accident, ſays captain Cook, „may ſerve to point out the means 
by which the ſecluded iſlands on this vaſt body of water were peo- 
pled.” Cook's third Voyage, Vol. I. page 198. Twelve years had 
elapſed ſince this event happened; and the foreigners were ſo well 
ſatisfied with their ſituation, that they refuſed the offer which Omai 
made them of returning to their own country with him. "= 
On the twenty-fourth of Auguſt 1777 the ſhips came to an an- 
chor in the port of Matavai on the iſland of Otaheite. f ö 

Thoſe iſlanders, though ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions for the 
moment, appear incapable of any laſting attachments: they ſeemed 
ſcarcely to recognize Omai, the only man of their race who had re- 
turned to thoſe Fonda after having viſited Europe. They ſhewed no 
ſatisfaction at his arrival in ſafety, no curioſity to learn his adven- 
tures from his own mouth : nor was his conſequence raiſed by his 
travels, although they entertained the moſt reverential ſentiments of 
thoſe ſuperiour beings with whom he had been aflociated. But what 
neither perſonal affection, curioſity, nor a propenſity to admire, 
were capable of exciting, ſelf-intereſt inſtantaneouſly effected: for, 
no ſooner was it known that he poſſeſſed vaſt ſtore of thoſe commodi- 
ties which were moſt prized in that country, particularly red fea- 
thers, than the greateſt chiefs, and even the king himſelf, were 
diſpoſed to careſs and admire him. It is not ſurpriſing, that a native 
of a country in which every individual remains immoveably fixed to 
that rank and ſtation into which he happens to be born, ſhould feel 
uch a propenſity to mix with thoſe of his own level, as no vicifli- 
tudes of forune, or accidental changes of fituation, ſhould be capable 
of abating. The propelling force of nature was ſtill ſtrong in Omai; 
and though, whilſt he converſed with Europeans, it might not have 
been always conſpicuous, it was not really repelled, and, to a nice 
obſerver, might be traced in his attachments and intimacies whilſt in 
England; but when returned to a country, fo exactly a tranſcript of 
his own, all his early prepoſſeſſions and habits recovered their former 
aſcendancy over him, he made no account of the elevation to which 
he had riſen, and was eager to ſink into his former condition. To 
gratify the wiſh of his heart, almoſt as ſoon as he went on ſhore he 
chanced to meet with one of his ſiſters, who had married during his 
abſence : her huſband found it much his intereſt to recommend him- 
ſelf to a relation, whom ſome of the greateſt among Europeans had 
delighted to honourz and Omai, io gratifying his own bpm 
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fently loſt ſight of his intereſt. Thoſe rare and precious largeſſes, 
which he had received from his noble and generous patrons, with a 
defign that he ſhould, by a proper diſplay and communication of 
them, procure to himſelf reſpect and conſequence among the Indian 
chiefs, were laviſhed away upon a few infignificant individuals, who 
thus became poſſeſſed of valuables, which the greateſt chiefs on the 
iſland could not obtain: he therefore preſently dwindled into that 
3 which ſeemed congenial to his character and diſpo- 
tion. ä | e 
It had been the intention of Captain Cook to ſettle Omai at the 
iſland of Ulietea, where he had been poſſeſſed of ſome land, which 
he had loſt by the Bolabolan invaſion; but it was not doubted that 
the weight and conſequence” which his friends poſſeſſed would have 
procured to him a reſtitution of this, his patrimonial inheritance, 
But Omai was too much of a patriot to compromiſe matters with 
the invaders of his country, and expected to be put into poſſeſſion by 
force of arms; and, as he could not be prevailed upon to renounce 
that idea, Captain Cook gave up the thought of ſettling him at 
Ulietea, and fixed upon Huaheine as the proper place, where he ar- 
rived on the 12th of October. On landing, Omai made an offering 
to the Eatuo, as Tupia had before done; and a ſet ſpeech was deli= 
vered by one of his friends, which was dictated by him. In this 
prayer, he did not forget his friends in England, nor thoſe who had 
brought him ſafe back. The Earee rabie no Pretane (the Earl of 
of Sandwich), Toote (Cook), Tatee (Clerke), were diſtinctly men- 
tioned, After this ceremony was performed, Captain Cook intro- 
duced the buſineſs of ſettling Omai on that ifland, and the chiefs 
- readily conſented to allot him a piece of ground on the ſhore, near 
the harbour, the extent of which was about two hundred yards, and 
ſomewhat more in depth. The carpenters were then ſet to work to 
build him a fmall houſe, in which he might ſecure. the European 
commodities which were his property; and ſome hands were em- 
ployed in making a garden for his uſe, planting vines, ſhaddocks, 
pine- apples, melons, and the ſeeds of ſeveral other vegetable articles, 
all of which his friends had the pleaſure to obſerve in a flouriſhing 
ſtate before they left the iſland, He now began to fee the folly of 
his conduct at Otaheite, and to aſſume a prudent circumſpeaion. 
He found here a brother, fiſter, and a brother-in-law. No ſooner. 
did Omai become a domeſtic man, than he conceived a difinclination - 
for all the European table and kitchen conveniences, and parted with 
them to thoſe on board the ſhips, receiving in exchange hatchets and 
other iron implements, which had a more intrinſic value in this part 
of the world. An horſe and mare were left with Omai, and a goat 
big with kid; he received alſo a boar and two ſows, of the Engliſh 
breed, from Captain Cook, and had one or two of his own. He 
had four or five foutous, or ſlaves, whom he brought from Otaheite, 
and his brother with ſome others joined him; fo that his family 
conſiſted of eight or ten perſons, to which not a ſingle female as yet 
Ga | belonged, 
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belonged, The houſe was twenty-four feet by eighteen, and ten feet 
high. It was compoſed of boards, and in building it as few nails as 
poſſible were uſed, that there might be no inducement, from the love 
of iron, to pull it down. Captain Cook cauſed the following in- 
| ſcription to be cut upon the outſide of this edifice: | 


Georgius Tertius Rex, 2 Novembris 1777. 


| Reſolution Jac, Cook, Pr. 
9 i Diſcovery, Car, Clerke, Pr, 


The European weapons in poſſeſſion of Omai were a muſket, 
bayonet, and cartouch box, a fowling-piece, two pair of piſtols, and - 
two or three ſwords or cutlaſſes. Revenge, rather than a defire of 
becoming great, appeared to actuate Omai. What might greatly 
contribute to inflame this paſſion againſt the Bolabolans was, that he 
had formerly been taken priſoner. by thoſe people, and carried to that 
iſland, where he and ſome others would have been put to death the 
next day, if they had not found means to make their eſcape in the 
night. Cook, Vol. II. page 109. Throughout the voyage, he de- 
clared himſelf reſolved to diſpoſſeſs the conquerors of Ulietea; and ſo 
infatuatedly attached was he to this his favourite ſcheme, as to pro- 
feſs to believe, that the conquerors would quit their conqueſt as ſoon 
as they ſhould hear of his arrival at Otaheite. As he advanced on 


* 


the voyage, however, his romantic notions appeared to abate; and _ 


when at the Friendly Iſlands, he began to entertain doubts concern- 
ing the reception which he ſhould meet with among his countrymen, 
and became well diſpoſed to take up his reſidence at Tongataboo. 
But, to the very laſt, he continued determined to take the earlieſt 
opportunity that offered of ſatisfying his revenge in battle. To this 
Captain Cook ſuppoſes he was not a little ſpurred by the coat of 
mail he brought from England, clothed in which, and in poſſeſſion 


of ſome fire-arms, he fancied that he ſhould be invincible. [dem II. 


109. Omai's return, and the ſubſtantial ptoofs which he brought 
with him of the liberality of his friends in England, induced many 
to ſolicit very ſtrenuouſſy to accompany our commander to Pretane 
but he peremptorily rejected all ſuch applications; and Omai, who 
was very ambitious of remaining the only great traveller, being afraid 
leſt ſome other might be put in a ſituation of rivalling him, fre- 
quently reminded the captain, that Lord Sandwich had told him 
none other of his countrymen were to come to England. : 


LEE Boo, from the PELEw ISLANDS, 


In all the ſamples which have been here given of the human ſpe- 
cies inhabiting the tropical iſlands in the vaſt Pacific Ocean, gentle- 
neſs, docility, and goodneſs of heart, are conſpicuous z but Fupia 
alone poſſeſſed talents, and was ſkilled in all the knowledge of his 
country; the reſt were too volatile to acquire ideas, or to receive 
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laſting impreffions, and in underſtanding could never have been ad- 
yanced beyond the {tandard of puerility. os | 

Captain Wilſon has exhibited to the world an Indian of a very | 
different character, combining ſweetneſs of manners, delicacy of ſen- 
timent, fortitude, an ardent curioſity, ſteady application, retentive 
memory, ſound judgment, and enlarged patriotic views, In ſhort, 
from the account given of this accompliſhed youth, by Mr. Keate, 
it is ſcarcely poſhbte to conceive of a more amiable human being than 
Lee Boo, ſecond fon of Abba Thulle, king of the Pelew Iſlands, His 
father committed him to the captain's care, with the nobleſt confi- 
dence that he would diſcharge the important truſt in. a manner be- 
coming the friendſhip which had been formed between them, and 
Hoping in a few years that his ſon would be reſtored to him, fraught 
with that uſeful knowledge which he was convinced the Europeans 
poſſeſſled, and, which might enable him to render the moſt beneficial 
. ſervices to his countrymen. Lee Boo, who was about nineteen years 
of age, arrived in England; made a rapid progrets in the elementary 
parts of learning, and was daily encreafing his ſtock of general know-. 
ledge, in which honourable career he received every aſſiſtance and 
encouragement from his attentive and generous guardian, This en- 
gaging youth, loving, and beloved by every one, whoſe grateful heart 
felt the warmeſt gratitude for the kind treatment he received," though 
perfectly contented in his ſituation, yet never abated his attention to 
his father, his friends, and his country, to ſerve which all his acqui- 
fitions were ditected: this paragon of Indians was ſuddenly brought 
to a premature death by the ſmall-pox. The diſcaſe was uncom- 
monly malignant, and his conflict in dying very great, but compoſure 
and fortitude never forfook him. He died on the 27th of December, 
1784, aged twenty years, The Eaſt India Company cauſed a tomb- 
ſtone to be erected to his meinoiy in Rothernithe church-yard, where 
he lies buried. | | | | 


